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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous monographs are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters from Abstracts of Folk- 
lore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 

` works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the 
Bible, are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted 
and includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in 
the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shake- 
speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of all primary literary 
works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
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Categories 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author’s Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southerr. literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theo-y, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 

General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry. Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


ENGLISH 


English I. Particularism and Regionalism 

English H. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

English HL Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

English V. Medieval [to 1485] (010 English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 
General) 

English VL Renaissance [to 1660] 

English VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VII. Romantic 

English EX. Victorian 

English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 


American I. Particularism and Regionalism 

American iL Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

American TH. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 


Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material wes produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not cicsely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include ali 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 


Akros 
Anglia 
ASch 
BakSJ 
BuR. 
CE 
ColQ 
Descant 
DHLR 
ESA 


JLNL 
Landfall 
Listener 
LJ 

MAe 
Meanjin 
Midstream 
MLR 
MQ 
MOR 
MR 
MSE 
MWoN 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Periodicals 

Akros, 7:20, Dec. 1972. 
Anglia: Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie, 91:1, 1973. 
American Scholar, 42:3, Sum. 
Baker Street Journal, 23:2, June 1973. 
Bucknell Review, 20:3, Win. 1972. 
College English, 34:6, Mar. 17973; 7, Apr. 1973. 
Colorado Quarterly, 18:3, Win. 1970. 
Descant, 17:2, Win. 1973. 
D. H. Lawrence Review, 6:1, Sp. 1973. 
English Studies in Africa, 16:1, Mar. 1973. 


Emerson Society Quarterly, No. 60 (Pts. 1&2), Sum. 1970; (Pts. 1&2, 
Supp.), Fall 1970; No. 61 (Pts. 1&2), 4th Qt. 1970. 


Esquire, 79:6, June 1973; 80:2, Aug. 1973. 

Explicator, 31:4, Dec. 1972; 5, Jan. 1973; 6, Feb. 1973. 
Extrapolation: A Science-Fiction Newsletter, 14:2, May 1973. 
Georgia Review, 27:1, Sp. 1973. 

Huntington Library Quarterly, 33:1, Nov. 1969; 2, Feb. 1970. 
Illinois Quarterly, 35:3, Feb. 1973. 

Independent Shavian, 11:3, Sp. 1973. 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 31:3, Sp. 1973. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, 33:4, Oct.-Dec. 1972; 34:2, Apr.- 
June 1972. 


Jack London Newsletter, 5:3, Sept.-Dec. 1972; 6:1, Jan.-Apr. 1973. 

Landfall, 26:1, Mar. 1972; 2, June 1972; 3, Sept. 1972; 4, Dec. 1972. 

Listener, 86:2219, Oct. 7, 1971; 2222, Oct. 28, 1971. 

Library Journal, 97:11, June 1. 1972; 15, Sept. 1972. 

Medium Aevum, 39:2, 1970. 

Meanjin Quarterly, 32:1, Mar. 1973. 

Midstream, 19:2, Feb. 1973. 

Modern Language Review, 67:2, Apr. 1972; 3, July 1972. 

Midwest Quarterly, 14:3, Sp. 1973. 

Michigan Quarterly Review, 11:3, Sum. 1972. 

Massachusetts Review, 13:4, Aut. 1972. 

Massachusetts Studies in English, 3:3, Sp. 1972. 

Mary Wollstonecraft Newsletter, 1:2, Apr. 1973. 

Notes and Queries, 20:4, Apr. 1973; 5, May 1973; 6, June 1973. 

National Review, 24:24, June 23, 1972; 26, July 7, 1972; 28, July 21, 
1972; 32, Aug. 18, 1872; 134, Sept. 1972. 

New Letters, 39:3, Sp. 1973. 

Novel: A Forum on Fiction, 6:2, Win. 1973. 

New Renaissance, 2:2, May 1972. 

Ohioana Quarterly, 16:2, Sum. 1973. 


Papers on Language and Literature, 8:4, Fall 1972; Supp.; 9:1, Win. 
1973. 


PMLA 
PoetW 
Rena 
SatRA 
SatRS 


. SBL 


Serif 

ShN 

SIR 
SLURJ 
Southerly 
SR 

SSCJ 


SSJ 
STZ 


SWR 


PMLA, 88:3, May 1973. 
Poetry Wales, 8:3, Win. 1972. 
Renascence, 25:1, Aut. 1972; 2, Win. 1973. 
Saturday Review: The Arts, 1:1, Jan. 1973. 
Saturday Review: The Society, 55:1, Jan. 1973. 
Studies in Black Literature, 4:1, Sp. 1973. 
Serif, 9:3, Fall 1972. 
Shakespeare Newsletter, 23:3, Apr. 1973. 
Studies in Romanticism, 11:4, Fall 1972. 
Saint Louis University Research Journal, 3:3-4, Sept.-Dec. 1972. 
Southerly, 32:3, Sept. 1972; 4, Dec. 1972. 
Sewanee Review, 81:2, Sp. 1973. 
Southern Speech Journal, 36:4, Sum. 1971. 
1971; 3, Sp. 1972; 38:2, Win. 1972 (formerly SSJ). 
Southern Speech Journal, 36:4, Sum. 1971 (now SSCJ). 


Sprache im Technischen Zeitalter, No. 21, Jan. 1967; 24, Oct. 1967; 
28, Oct. 1968. 


Southwest Review, 57:2, Sp. 1972. 


L. GENERAL STUDIES ວ. 

Education l 

1. Pine, Martha, and Ginger Petrafaso. Science Fiction in n High School, Extran. 14:2, 
May 1973, 149-51. [The article describes one of the earliest and most successful high 


school science-fiction courses, concluding that teaching‘science fiction in high school is 
rewarding to both the teacher and the students.] | . , —W.R. 


Ch aaa 22. 


າ ຈ Literary History | 
Ze ae John. Modernity, Listener, 86:2222, Oct. 28, 1971, $64-566 (rev.-art., 
Malcolm Bradbury, The Social Context of Modern Literature, Blackwell, 1971). The 
modern period can be divided into several parts, and Bradbury's aspects of modernity 
characterize the Victorian period as much as the later years. Many features distinguish 
. the period 1890-1930, and have their corresponding features in society. A sense of the 


' -wider world, the use of non-poetic language for poetic ends (cf. Yeats’s explicit desire to 


find a non-middle-class audience), a reliance on-subtle shades in James and Woolf, and 
an interest in foreign models for art (following imperial conquests) are examples. In 
early Modernism, crisis has receded; but after 1914 poets.turn as prophets of doom to 
the disasters of society (Yeats in Easter 1916, Eliot in The Waste Land and Pound’s 
Cantos, for example). Even this is not to speak of truly contemporary writing, the social 
context of which is largely unknown but is much affected (and like all creativity threat- 
ened) by the media and by mass higher education. ` —C.C.P. 


3. McConnell, Frank D. Romanticism, Language, Waste: A Reflection on Poetics and 
Disaster, BuR, 20:3, Win. 1972, 121-140. Since World War H Romanticism has be- 
come the predominant literary style. Both New Criticism, which devalued Romanticism, 
and Structuralist criticism, which claimed Romanticism to be the first really modern 
variety of thought, are products of this movement. Romantics, as in Blake’s Introduction 
to Songs of Innocence, recognize the increasing destruction of imagination by reason as 
the piper’s free music is repeated on request (codified), reduced to song (intellectualized 
by words), and finally written down to become immortal/immutable. The proper subject 
for a serious Romantic poet is the unending difficulties of the language itself.—A.T.T. 


4. Woodward, A. G. One View of “Romanticism,” ESA, 16:1, Mar, 1973, 1-7. In 
spite of the generally-accepted contrast between Enlightenment and Romanticism, the 

2 share a profound belief in the sacredness of individual freedom and in the unbounded 
possibilities of the human spirit once that spirit has freed itself from convention, 
tradition, and orthodoxy. Both are movements—one in the realm of reason, the other 
in the realm of the feelings—toward the anthropocentricity of modern times. —W.R. 


Literary Theory 
5. Larson, Charles R. Heroic Ethnocentrism: The Idea of Universality in Literature, 
ASch, 42:3, Sum. 1973, 463-475, Universality in literature exists only within the 
cultural tradition that created the literature; it does not cross cultural lines. Those who 
read literature of another culture will experience it quite differently from its original 
audience. Western concepts of the tragic hero are puzzling to the African accustomed 
to a group consciousness where the death of an individual means only that he joins his 
surrounding ancestors. Romantic Jove is humorous in a society where marriage is a 
means of procreation and survival of the family line, and’ isolation does not exist when 
a man is encircled by the spirits of his ancestors. | —A.T.T. 


6. Mew, Peter. Facts in Fiction, JAAC, 31:3, Sp. 1973, 329-337. Several literary 
theoreticians believe that the stating of facts is the role of science and not a proper 
function of literature. There is a sense, however, in which the hypotheses of literature 
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(universal factual statements) are more informative than the factual statements of other 
media. The subject matter of most literary hypotheses concerns human nature, and 
readers are able to check these against their own experience in a manner that cannot be 
attempted with many other forms of knowledge. —R.T.C. 


7. Nabokov, Vladimir. Inspiration, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 30-32. Inspiration is a 
complex of processes coming upon the artist in stages, each of which melds into the 
next. It begins with a “prefatory glow,” spreading vagueness only barely distinguishable 
from its background. This aura shades into a definite awareness—the artist “fore- 
feeling” quite clearly what he will write. This “forefeeling” then moves to actualization 
as the artist puts into words—develops in his mind and puts pen to paper—what he is 
going to tell. A number of passages ranging from work by John Cheever to Delmore 
Schwartz are examples of the operation of genuine inspiration. —M.D.R. 


8, Steinmann, Martin, Jr. Literature, Knowledge, and the Language of Literature, CE, 
34:7, Apr. 1973, 899-911. Literature cannot be a source of “propositional knowledge,” 
for “far from making true statements, literature seems to make no statements at alP’— 
only what I. A. Richards calls “psuedo-statements” (Science and Poetry, Norton, 1926), 
Knowledge of a writer may be revealed in his works through his use of linguistic/ 
grammatical rules. A “reader with the requisite psychological knowledge” may properly 
perceive inferences of a psychological kind in a work. Because literature is “synecdo- 
chic,” it “is a potential source of knowledge of itself.” —E.F.H, 


Cf.: Item 27. 


Literature and Science 


9. Kreuzer, Helmut. Literarische und Szientifische Intelligenz, STZ, No. 24, Oct. 1967, 
305-323. Snow’s and Leavis’s controversy concerning the “two cultures” continues an 
age-old debate between representatives of the humanities and natural sciences. Ignor- 
ance and arrogance on both sides have helped to obfuscate such complex problems as 
the specialization in the sciences as well as the isolation of the post-feudal poet in a 
bourgeois society: both reasons for the mutual alienation of the two cultures. Solutions 
of the controversy are foreszeable: (1) the modern scientist finds himself threatened 
by his own inventions (e.g., atomic energy) and has to look for a way out of his predica- 
ment; (2) the barriers between the two cultures begin to break down as the growing 
interdependence of aesthetics and cybernetics or psychology and biology can illustrate. 
(In German) —J.C.S. 


Literature and Society 


10. Chadbourne, Richard M. The Humanities: A Foreign Language, ColQ, 18:3, Win. 
1970, 255-267. Purposeful, intellectual, and individual, the language of the humanities 
contradicts dehumanizing values popularized by mass education and mass media. The 
humanities. interpreted by creative minds, sharpen the senses, strengthen moral aware- 
ness, and recognize enormous possibilities inherent in human life. In their search for 
truth and order, science and the humanities deal respectively with realities of the physica] 
world and those of human experience. Although science tests and is tested by fact, 
art, through language, ficticn, and creativity, supplies the human need for symbol, 
myth, and immortality. Only by appreciating the arts and by understanding the 
language of the humanities can man hope to become what he knows. —S.M.E.G. 


11. Weatherby, H. L. The Word Within a Word, SR, 81:2, Sp. 1973, 318-327. Words 
have the power to give being by giving form; therefore, sloppy thinking about the 
relationship between form and being leads to the corruption of art, manners, and morals. 
The decay of traditional forms in our society is thus depriving us of our language, 
which deprivation results in the decline of traditional forms. It is impossible to say 
which decay comes first. However, since the decay of language is traceable to a separa- 
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tion of words from their origin in the Word, that breach must be joined if language (and 
society) are to regain their health. —L.K.U. 


12. Woodward, A. G. The Artist and the Modern World, ESA, 16:1, Mar. 1973, 9-14. 
The figure of the artist as isolated, suffering, and hostile to industrial technology, de- 
mocracy, and progressive dogmas is a comparatively recent historical development. Not 
until the 19th century was the artist isolated from society by the standardization and 
physical ugliness of modern cities, the increasing loss of personal freedom and local 
variety, and the dominance of quantitative standards of assessment in all fields. Two 
modes of dissent are possible for the modern artist: a drive toward aestheticism and 
an insistence that a heightening of life will set at defiance the mechanisms and con- 
formisms of modern civilization. James Joyce typifies the 1st type of artist, and D. H. 
Lawrence the 2nd. W. B. Yeats shows a blend of the 2. —W.R. 


Periodicals 
13. Reynolds, Louise T. Not Making It, NRena, 2:2, May 1972; 37-40. There is 
difficulty in defining the purpose of little magazines and reviews when they are grouped 
as an entity. Though both are devoted to literature they are more like second cousins 
than brothers. The reviews are on surer ground financially, and they use learned articles; 
the littles vary in their aims—-some give original and experimental writers .a chance, 
others are the voices of coteries of personal philosophies, and some grow naturally from 
productive regions. Several aims of NRena are: to find perception linked with ability, to 
emphasize discipline in writing, and to publish writers who may be out of vogue with 
the times. [Comments are made on other publications and on the support given by art 
councils to literary projects.] —S.V.C. 


Scholarship and Society 


14, Atkins, Stuart. Remarks Suggested by Fascist Humanism and the Enemy Enlighten- 
ment, PMLA, 88:3, May 1973, 400-407. For mankind in the total orphanage which is 
this world homeostasis is well served by the diverse learning—as knowledge and as 
process—with which the members of the Modern Language Association of America 
are professionally concerned: language as communication and rhetoric, literature as 
a means of heightened understanding, and the systematic study of these relevant areas of 
knowledge in the interest of effective instruction in them. —P.G.D. 


Theory of Criticism 


15. Franzosa, John C., Jr. Criticism and the Uses of Psychoanalysis, CE, 34:7, Apr. 
1973, 927-933. The “most significant contribution of psychoanalytic criticism has been 
its recognition of the complicity of audience and artist in the art process”—~a relation- 
ship well expressed in Ernst Kris’s term “intersubjectivity” (Psychoanalytic Explorations 
ໂຖ Art, International Universities, 1952). However, recognition of this process “implies 
the danger of splitting subject and object.” To demand that the first step is psycho- 
analytic criticism is “to isolate the reader’s response” is actually “a defense against both 
knowledge and response.” The critic should place his psychoanalytic reading in “a 
theoretical frame,” recognizing the artist’s unconscious “articulation of conflict and an 
attempt to resolve it.” The critic, then, takes the specific work and reads his findings 
into “generalized human experience,” not insisting upon a “confessional bond” between 
artist and critic. —E.F.H. 


16. Reichert, John. Model-Making and the Usefulness of Criticism, CE, 34:7, Apr. 
1973, 912-926. One of the major functions of criticism is “to induce new perceptions 
and to alter responses—to bring the reader to ‘see’ something in the work that he had 
not seen, or to see it in a new way, or to see the whole work from a new perspective.” 
One of the commonest ways of achieving this end is through “analogy-making.” What a 
work “means” is roughly saying that it “is equivalent to.” Even paraphrase is a 
“species of analogy.” Thus it turns out that fundamentally the “critic is rendering form, 
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or providing a model with analogous form, rather than analyzing it or taking it apart.” 
—E.F.H. 


17. Solotaroff, Theodore. The Practical Critic: A Personal View, MQR, 11:3, Sum. 
1972, 149-156. (The Hopwood Lecture, U. of Mich., 1971). [As a student the author 
learned that the procedure for practical criticism is personal: pay attention, let your 
impression grow, and articulate it. Later he found that the principle worked when he 
applied it to his teaching of novels. Still later, when he was reminded that his writing was 
not simple and clear, he successfully reapplied the principle to his own work. Finally, he 
followed the procedure in writing for Commentary. What the student needs in college, 
during his temporary absence from Middle America, is not a program stripped of what 
he calls irrelevancy. He needs to find what is relevant and use it as a nucleus to which 
he can add enough to last a lifetime.] —~F.H. 


Translation 
Cf.: Items 30 and 186. 


UL LANGUAGE 


History 


18. ກ G. W. The Plight of English, Meanjin, 32:1, Mar. 1973, 80-85. The style 
which uses double or multiple nouns (e.g., “credibility gap”) and abstract nouns, omits 
necessary hyphens, and avoids active verbs is becoming more common year by year. 
The spread of this style must be resisted; for if we accept the multiple noun and fail to 
give the simple active verb its place, our language will have become obscure. —W.R. 
Linguistics 
19. Greenbaum, Sidney. Adverbial -ing Participle Constructions in English, Anglia, 
91:1, 1973, 1-10. Like gerundive nominals (which they resemble superficially) adverbial 
-ing participle clauses, introduced by a conjunction, are derived by grammatical trans- 
formation from an underlying sentence structure. One can describe many of the situa- 
tions in which these structures are derived transformationally; however, they include 
ambiguities of a causal and temporal nature. We need much more research before we 
can understand the relationship between finite and nonfinite clauses. —T.VW.R. 


YV. THEMES AND TYPES 
f Fiction 
20. Clareson, Thomas D. Folio: Science Fiction as a Response to the Research Revolu- 


tion, Extrap, 14:2, May 1973, 133-141. [Some ideas about science and technology are 
illustrated through covers from Astounding Science Fiction (later Analog).] mom AR, 


21. Aldiss, Brian. THE BILLION YEAR SPREE: I. Origin of the Species, Extrap, 
14:2, May 1973, 167-191 (reprinted from Aldiss’s book, Doubleday, 1973). [The 
article develops a definition of science fiction and traces the development of the genre 
from the gothic novel through Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein and The Last Man.]-—W.R. 


22. Livingston, Dennis. Science Fiction Taught as Futurology, Extrap, 14:2, Mav 
1973, 152-156. [The article describes a course using fictional scenarios explicitly deal- 
ing with possible outcomes of selected current trends to help students see science fiction 
as a literature of alternate futures the social consequences of which can he played out 
in the laboratory of the imagination.] | —W.R. 


23. Plank, Robert. The Place of Evil in Science Fiction, Extrap, 14:2, May 1973, 100- 
111. Because of its lack of concern with realistic, balanced characterization, science 
fiction has become indispensable for the embodiment of great moral questions in litera- 
ture. In the past myth and religion furnished characters about whom universally valid 
moral judgments could be made, but the secularization of our culture has made it im- 
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possible for them to have universal significance. Anthony Burgess’s A Clockwork 
Orange is a good example of a moral allegory set in the mold of science fiction, for it 
raises the issue of whether it is better to leave man’s will free and permit him to commit 
evil or to impair a man’s freedom of choice and make it impossible for him to do any- 
thing but good. At the same time it focuses the reader’s attention solely on Alex—an 
allegorical representation of pure evil. | —-W.R. 


24. Stover, Leon. Science Fiction, The Research Revolution, and John Campbell, 
Extrap, 14:2, May 1973, 129-132, 142-146. American science fiction glamorized Re- 
search and Development before the general public was made aware of it by the atom 
bomb. John Campbell (editor of Astounding) introduced mission-oriented R and D to 
science fiction, endeavoring to keep alive the traditional image of the elegant amateur 
scientist who contributes his share of teamwork in exchange for the sense of command- 
ing great public resources for the satisfaction of his personal scientific curiosity. —-W.R. 


25, Walker, Mary Jo. Fantastic Tale: Science Fiction at Eastern New Mexico Univer- 
sity, Extrap, 14:2, May 1973, 126-128. [The article describes the development and 
current status of the science fiction collection at the library of Eastern New Mexico 
University.] —~W.R. 


26. Good. Graham. Lukacs’ THEORY OF THE NOVEL, Novel, 6:2, Win. 1973, 175- 
185. (rev.-art., Merlin and M. I. T., 1971). Though he relies largely on Hegelian ideas, 
Lukacs rejects Hegel’s view that the ideal has been realized in life and insists on the 
necessity of art for spiritual survival. Lukacs sees the novel not in comparison with 
the drama, as do most modern critics, but rather as epic manqué. Like the epic, it 
presents the extensive totality of life, but the novelistic hero is isolated, searching for 
meaning in a disenchanted world. —A.B.F. 


27. Scholes, Robert. The Contributions of Formalism and Structuralism to the Theory 
of Fiction, Novel, 6:2, Win. 1973; 134-151. The formalists insisted on the necessity 
of theory as a basis for literary history. Literary works are conditioned primarily by 
literary tradition, and their primary function is to make us see life afresh. While theme 
is the unifying principle in fictional structure, the aesthetic function of a literary work 
is dominant. Literary history is simply the evolution of specific forms as the dominant 
shifts. Where formalists saw form as the only valuable quality of a literary work, a 
structuralist such as Todorov sees the literary work as a structure of significations of 
which the interrelations must be understood. (Poetique de Ia Prose, Editions du Seuil, 
1971). Structuralism can relate the meaning of fiction and the movement of fictional 
forms to the meaning and movement of life itself. —A.B.F. 
Cf.: Item 1, 
Film 

28. McConnell, Frank D. Film and Writing: The Political Dimension, MR, 13:4, 
Aut. 1972, 543-562. It has been argued that film language is autonomous, independent 
of traditional concerns with storytelling and discourse, radically subversive, and liberat- 
ing. This argument insists on the “hyper-reality of the film image and its transcendence 
of mediate, verbal modes of presentation.” However, we are not justified in claiming 
for film a more immediate political valence than for the literary word. Film is a literary 
medium, a self-conscious and problematic literature. It may be seen as a technological 
metaphor for our most profound problems of language and reality. Through its own 
internal, ontological dynamics it gives us solutions to these problems that anticipate or 
surpass those of our best writers; film has become a kind of quintessential writing. It 
15 a political art, “an ‘incarnation of unalienated labor.” A film shows the collective 
personality that produced it and “becomes the real presence of a profoundly political 
idea of art.” These ideas can be illustrated by comparing the Mervyn LeRoy film Gold 
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Diggers of 1933 and Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle. We need to develop a critical 
vocabulary to “read” a film, and to reread writing in the age of film. —D.G.M. 


Humor and Satire 


29. Fitz Gerald, Gregory. Periodicals That Publish Satire: A Selected Checklist, Serif, 
9:3, Fall 1972, 36-44. [The list includes 75 titles with editorial comments concerning 
policy towacd satire.] —R.S.T. 


. | . Poetry 
30. Reichert, Klaus. Zur Technik des Ubersetzens amerikanischer Gedichte, STZ, No. 


21, Jan. 1967, 1-16. Poetic translation resists any binding theory or method; the only 
prerequisite of a successful translation is the transfer of qualities as experienced by 
the readers of the original to the readers of the translation. Its main function is one of 
influence. As Chapman with his translation of Homer made an important contribution 
to the development of an epic style in England, a good translation of poems by Charles 
Olson or Robert Creeley could be of great influence on the creation of a new, more 
colloquial style in German poetry, which is still too much dominated by traditional 
poetics. (In German) —J.C.S. 


Cf.: Item 136. 


ENGLISH 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Scotland 


31. Herdman, John. The Progress of Scots, Akros, 7:20, Dec. 1972, 31-42. Works of 
poets writing in Scots are usually assessed in terms of the author’s ability to manipulate 
language rather than technical accomplishments. The use of the language of daily 
speech rather than literary Scots by several notable poets will undoubtedly elevate Scots 
from its current dialect status to a language with as much linguistic validity as English. 
Duncan Glen uses a conversational Scottish-English diction and colloquial tone in 
which the Scots does not obtrude on the English. Alastair Mackie’s diction is more 
consciously -ural, but the wide range of words does not obscure his control of rhythm, 
rhyme, and tone. Donald Campbell’s range of diction is wide but not excessive, and 
his poems aze written in an urban speech and in natural or spoken rhythms.—E.C.S. 


V. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 

32. Macrae-Gibson, O. D. How Historical is THE BATTLE OF MALDON?, MAe, 
39:2, 1970, 89-107. The historical accuracy of this work which has been doubted, 
can be deferded. Assertions that the exchange between Byrhtnod and the Viking could 
not have taken place because of the large distance over which their voices would have 
had to carry are based on present topography of the region. It is possible that the 
topography of the area of Maldon was as described and that it has changed through 
natural process. Byrhtnod’s strategy in deploying his troops was the best he could ~ 
do with his untrained men, but it did not work. The poet may have changed the story 
regarding hcw Byrhtnod died, but that may have been to give him an appropriately 
heroic death. The word “ofermod,” used to describe Byrhtnod, has a favorable con- 
notation of “superb self-confidence” rather than the pejorative connotation usually 
associated with the word. l —J.J.. 


33. Whatley. Gordon. Cynewulf and Troy: A Note on. ELENE 642-61, N&Q, 20:6, 
June 1973, 203-205. A discrepancy between the Anglo-Saxon of these lines and the 
Latin Ms that Cynewulf seems to have followed needs comment. In the OE, the gen- 
eralized question about people possessing written records about the Frojan dead is 
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applied specifically to the Jews, and Judas’s reply to Helena about the Jews’ remem- 
bering the Trojan War “out of necessity” seems odd when we discover that he knows 
nothing about Christ’s crucifixion and the burial of His cross. These “oddities” may 
be due to Cynewulf’s being influenced by “garbled traditions about Troy and Jewish 
historians thereof”; or perhaps he simply failed to understand the colloquy of. Judas 
and Helena. —J.S.P. 


34, Pinker, Hans. Neue Deutungen für zwei altenglische Ratsel, Anglia, 91:1, 1973, 
11-17. Riddles 17 and 30 in The Exeter Book have puzzled scholars. Fresh analysis 
suggests 2 new meanings. Riddle 17 represents a smelter-oven (“I am the protector of 
my hearth, a penfold firmly bound with cords, filled with noble treasures. ...”). The 
solution to Riddle 30 is A Snowflake (“I am swirled about in the air, dance with the 
wind, filled with brightness, assembled by the storm.”) (In German) ` —T.W.R. 


35. Bosse, Roberta Bux. Aural Aesthetic and the Unity of THE SEAFARER, PLL, 
9:1, Win. 1973, 3-14. Lacking an understanding of OE aesthetics, critics of this and 
other works have been hampered by the modern tendency to approach such poems as 
visual rather than aural experiences. Thus seeming inconsistencies and non sequiturs 
have been seen as signs of disunity. A nonlinear, temporal analogue is more useful. An 
appropriate reading would consider word choice, a movement resembling musical 
theme and variations, and the lack of insistence on a climax as integral elements to a 
coherent work in the oral tradition. In this context The Seafarer demonstrates thematic 
unity, a movement from the natural to the supernatural, and a controlling structure of 
repetition and variation. —S.C.S. 


36. Tripp, Raymond P., Jr. The Narrator as Revenant: A Reconsideration of Three 
Old English Elegies, PLL, 8:4, Fall 1972, 339-361. Old English elegies seem indebted 
.to the oral ballad tradition in unacknowledged ways, including their frequent use of 
the revenant as narrator. Recognition of the ballad influence supports new readings of 
such elegies as The Wanderer, The Seafarer, and The Wife’s Lament. By recognizing the 
archaic substructure of the elegies, including their belief in the corporality of the soul, 
the ballad approach eliminates blatant contradictions found in purely allegorical readings 
and is truer to the early English Christian beliefs than to the anachronistic later beliefs 
which such allegorical readings are used to support. —S.CS, 


Middle English 
37. Seymour, M. C. More of a Middle English Abstract of Bartholomæus, DE PRO- 
PRIETATIBUS RERUM, Anglia, 91:1, 1973, 18-34. [The first selection (Anglia, 87:1, 
1969, 1-25 [AES, 13:8, Apr. 1970, 2564]) was concerned with medicine. This selection, 
which deals with plants, follows in Ms Sloane 983, fols. 85-103.] The passages show a 
pragmatically selective concern for immediately useful knowledge—a basis for the selec- 
tion. They also have philological value, for they reflect the spelling habits of an educated 
man who was not a professional scribe and who was writing for his own record in the 
latter half of the 15th century. [An edition of this material, in ME, follows.]}—T.W.R. 


38. Brooks, Douglas, and Alastair Fowler. The Meaning of Chaucer’s KNIGHT’S 
TALE, MAe, 39:2, 1970, 123-146. This tale is organized in the early Renaissance 
manner, with details belonging harmoniously to an overall simple unity of meaning 
and form. The tale’s psychological content is expressed through emblematic symbolism 
rather than naturalistic characterization. The major characters are identified with their 
astrological rulers: Arcite with Mars, Palamon with Venus, Emelye with Diana (but 
also with Venus), and Theseus with Jupiter (but also having traits of Mars). Minor 
characters are also aligned with astrological figures, and the interplay of natural and 
divine reinforces Chaucer’s systematic astrological thesis of growth to wise maturity 
through a succession of attitudes. Because of his position as a warrior about to retire 
and perhaps to rule, the Knight’s sympathies are with Theseus. —J.J. 
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39. Fisher, John H. Chaucer’s Last Revision of the CANTERBURY TALES, MLR, 
67:2, Apr. 1972, 241-251. Although Chaucer “obviously had a plan,” this work has an 
air of incompleteness, Internal inconsistencies and Ms variations in the order of the 
tales indicate that at the time of his death Chaucer was engaged in revising the work 
to provide greater unity as well as more dramatic interplay among the characters. 

—S.A.W. 


40. Houle, Peter. The Original Language of the ANCRENE RIWLE, MSE, 3:3, Sp. 
1972, 54-64. This work was first written in English, rather than Latin, as the first 
scholars to ceal with the work assumed; nor was it written in French, as G. C. Macaulay 
asserted, Of Macaulay’s 15 points in favor of a French original (in The Ancrene Riwle, 
MER, 9, 1914, 63-84), which he admits have only collective weight, only one stands. 
Eight of his arguments favor an English original, as well as the English play on words, 
the English proverb that concerns the admittance of men as visitors in the convent, 
and the literal, prosaic translation into Latin and French of 3 rhyming couplets of 
English versz. —J.J. 


41. Dwyer, R. A. ASENATH OF EGYPT in Middle English, MAe. 39:2, 1970, 118- 
122. A Lat.n text of the legend of Asenath is the source for an 884-line 15th-century 
English translation in rhyme royal stanzas. A direct comparison of the ME and Latin 
versions revzals them to be quite close; several readings in the ME version that seem 
to be mistranslations can be attributed to scribal errors, and it is possible to make an 
accurate assessment of what the translator added and omitted. Although it is tempting 
to ascribe the ME version to Lydgate, the discovery of the Latin Ms of the original 
makes such an attribution improbable. —J.J. 


42. Olszewska, E. S. Middle English “Fader aa Frendes,” N&Q, 20:6, June 1973, 
205-207. Citations from various ME works (e.g., The Destruction of Troy, the Metrical 
Paraphrase of the Old Testament, St. Robert of Knaresborough, and Scottish Legends 
of the Saints) make clear that this set phrase generally means “father and kinsfolk.” In 
his notes to 1. 36 of Passus VI of Piers Plowman, C version, Skeat, however, erroneously 
translated “frendes” as “friends.” The phrase derives from the ON. —J.S.P. 


Romances 


43. Moe, Phyllis. The French Source of the Alliterative SIEGE OF JERUSALEM, 
MAe, 39:2, 1970, 147-154. In addition to the Vindicta Salvatoris, Higden’s Polychron- 
icon, and the Legenda Aurea, the alliterative Siege of Jerusalem has as its source Roger 
@Argenteuifs Bible en francois, a compliation of stories from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The poet has occasionally sharpened the focus of the French original through 
the addition of details and evocation of the events he relates. Approximately one third 
of Siege of Jerusalem is derived from the Bible en francois. —J.J. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


Francis Bacon 


44. Epstein, Joel J. Francis Bacon and the Issue of Union, 1603-1608, HLQ, 33:2, Feb. 
1970, 121-132. Under King James the balance between crown and Parliament that was 
Bacon's ideal became increasingly difficult to further. The issue of political union with 
Scotland diztated a cautious approach as he tried to guide James’s project through 
Parliament. A Brief Discourse touching the Happy Union of the Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, dedicated to the King, was a plea for patience and moderation, and the 
Parliament of 1604 proved him right. After postponements and frustrations, a com- 
mission including Bacon was appointed to study the issue. He summarized its dis- 
cussions in Certain Articles or Considerations touching the Union of the Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland. With the Gunpowder Plot intervening, union was not again 
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debated until the autumn of 1606, when open governmental conflict arose. Eventually 
it became a dead issue, Bacon’s doubts about its political feasibility being borne. out. 
As the gap between crown and Parliament widened, his influence probably suffered, 
But James made him solicitor general, and in 1608 he obtained a court verdict con: 
cerning naturalization that he had been unable to gain from Parliament. —P.B. 


Cr: Item 84. 


Francis Beaumont 
Cf.: Item 59. 


Robert Burton 


45. Barlow, Richard G. Infinite Worlds: Robert Burton’s Cosmic Voyage, JHI, 34:2, 
Apr.-June 1973, 291-302. Burton’s delight in the study of cosmography is clearly 
indicated in his “Digression of Air.” Scholars have read this chapter of the Anatomy 
as dialectic in which Burton moves back and forth from hypothesis to hypothesis, 
commenting on all world systems, but not committing himself to any. Most com- 
mentators, however, have missed Burton’s suggestion that the earth has one motion 
and is a planet, as well as the corollary arising from it that there must be infinite worlds. 
The chapter should be seen as an epitome of the matrix period of modern science, 
reflecting the intellectual richness, confusion and diversity of opinion over the physical 
structure of the universe. It can be read as an important index to and catalogue of the 
many astronomical problems raised by the new science and the device whereby Burton 
presents the contemporary controversy in an imaginary cosmic voyage. —G.A.C. 


46. Canavan, Thomas L. Robert Burton, Jonathan Swift, and the Tradition of Anti- 
Puritan Invective, JHI, 34:2, Apr.-June 1973, 227-242. During the 17th century 
attacks on the excesses of Puritan “enthusiasm” came from many sources. Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy and Swift’s Tale of a Tub express the Anglican point of view. 
Meric Casaubon’s Treatise Concerning Enthusiasm and Henry More’s Enthusiasmus 
Triumphatus are lesser-known attacks on the Puritan threat to liberty and rationality. 
The ideas presented by Casaubon and More in their respective works suggest -an 
intellectual relationship between those of Burton and Swift and a continuity in the 
approach of anti-Puritan writers who acknowledged the actuality of divine inspiration 
in particular cases (most notably in the prophetic books of the Bible) and admitted the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the souls of men, but revealed their opposition to the self- 
determined “Saints” who used zeal as the measure of morality and religious sincerity. 
Anti-Puritan authors believed themselves justified in their exposure of, and objections 
to, the Puritans on both moral and political grounds. For Burton, Swift, Casaubon, and 
More, in particular, the correspondence between the purity of the soul and the 
security of the State is unquestionable and is central to their anti-Puritan writings. 

l —S. A, C. 


Samuel Butler 


47. Donovan, J. The KEY TO HUDIBRAS and Cleveland’s THE CHARACTER OF 
A LONDON DIURNALL, N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 175-176. The questionable accuracy 
of this Key (appended to Posthumous Works in Prose and Poetry by Mr, Samuel 
Butler, 1715) attributed to Sir Roger L’Estrange, becomes more dubious when we 
examine the claim that Ralpho, Squire to Hudibras, was based on one Isaac Robinson. 
The language embodying this identification is lifted from Cleveland’s The Character 
of a London-Diurnall (1647), describing.a type—the meddling enthusiast. The Key’s 
identification of Hudibras himself with Sir Samuel Luke has, of course, long been 
known to conflict with Butler’s own statement on. the point. —J.S.P. 


F. E. M. Casaubon 
Cf.: Item 46. 
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William Cavendish 


48. Bush, Douglas: Hobbes, William Cavendish, and ESSAYES, N&Q, 20:5, May 
1973, 162-164. Evidence for attributing to Hobbes the 10 Essayes printed in F. O. 
Wolfs Die neue Wissenschaft des Thomas Hobbes . . . Mit Hobbes’ ESSAYES (Stutt- 
gart, 1969), is unconvincing; they are Cavendish’s work, if we are to judge from “public 
references” (e.g., the Stationers’ Register) and the prefatory letter in the Essayes Ms. 
To attribute them to Hobbes is to fall into the “single-source” fallacy, ignoring the 
broad current of ideas upon which a 17th-century writer might draw. The faulty 
attribution finds support in Geraint Parry’s review of Wolf’s book in Political Studies 
19, 1971, 250-252. —J.S.P. 


George Chapman 
Cf.: Item 84. 


Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 


49. Roebuck, Graham. A “New” Portrait by Clarendon, N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 163- 
170. The Ms Clarendon 122 (in the Bodleian Library) contains not just 3 portraits (of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir William Berkeley, and Sir Henry Bennett) but a 4th, not hitherto 
recognized as such. In their sole prior publication (outside of a few paragraphs from 
the portrait of Digby in the History of the Rebellion) in the Clarendon State Papers 
(Oxford, 1767-1786), 2 pages of Ms, printed as though they were part of the portrait 
of Bennett, actually have nothing to do with him; 18th-century persons seem to have 
made the 3 attributions. Internal evidence suggests that the newly discovered portrait 
is of George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham. It is one of Clarendon’s best. 
[The text of the portrait is reproduced.] —J.§.P. 


John Cleveland 
Cf.: Item 4⁄7. 


Richard Corbett 


50. Bradford, M. E. The Prescience of Richard Corbett: Observations on THE 
FAIRIES’ FAREWELL, SR, 81:2, Sp. 1973, 309-317. Corbett was “a literate, oc- 
casional, social, and popular poet.” This work represents a “conjunction” of all the 
pressures, social and spiritual, which “issued in the graceful elegiac sensibility of his 
poetic schocl and generation.” At the heart of the poem is the connection of the 
Hidden Kingdom of the Longaevi and the Roman Catholic Church, with the Puritans 
seen as antagonists. If we can agree that Anglicanism was a cultural as well as a 
religious compromise, this “small song” is actually best seen as Anglican apologetics. 

—L.K.U. 


John Donne 


51. Divine, Jay Dean. Compass and Circle in Donne’s A VALEDICTION FORBID- 
DING MOURNING, PLL, 9:1, Win. 1973, 78-80. Critical concern for the circle 
figure in the poem has caused neglect of the compass figure which is also integral to 
the work's unity. When paired; the 2 figures suggest the Greek Alpha and Omega, 
associated with completeness and the omnipotence of God. This reinforces the poem’s 
nexus, the ennobling of human love by consideration of its spiritual aspect. Alpha and 
Omega serve also as male and female symbols, contributing to the theme of the necessity 
of a harmony between physical and spiritual love. —S.C.S. 


John Fletcher 
Cf.: Item 59. 


Robert Greene 


52. Babula, William. Fortune or Fate: Ambiguity in Robert Greene’s ORLANDO 
FURIOSO, MLR, 67:3, July 1972, 481-485. Two incompatible systems lie at the 
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base of many Renaissance dramas, and the ambiguity thus created is frequently not 
satisfactorily resolved. In this play [a free dramatization of Ariosto’s poem] the villain 
is a believer in Fortune, a contemner of the gods. The heroine is uncertain whether 
chance or Providence lies at the root of her sufferings. The dramatist uses a mixture of 
elements, some suggesting chance or accident as supreme, others leading the reader or 
the audience to believe in an overruling order in life. After he is restored to his wits 
by a goddess, the hero must, of course, believe the world governed by Providence, but 
confusion returns at the close when the villain seems ready to accept a Christian 
Providence only to move on to blame the Fates or the careless wheel of Fortune for 
his unhappy lot. —S.A.W, 


George Herbert 


53. El-Gabalawy, Saad. George Herbert: The Preacher Poet, N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 
165. Two lines from Herbert’s The Church Porch (in The Temple) —“A verse may finde 
him, who a sermon flies,/And turn delight into a sacrifice’—-were used by a number 
of other 17th-century poets: Edward Benlowes, Thomas Washbourne, John Rawlet, 
Samuel Speed, and Henry Delaune. [The editors add to this list the names of John 
Flavell and Edward Sparke.] These poets “obviously” saw poetry and pulpit oratory 
as didactically interrelated and seem to have regarded Herbert’s poetry as a model of 
this combination, persuading and instructing. —J.S.P. 


54. Schwartz, Helen J. Herbert’s GRIEF, Expl, 31:6, Feb. 1973, Item 43. This poem 
is an example of Herbert’s practice of expressing the idea of a poem “hieroglyphically” 
(as Joseph Summers describes it in George Herbert: His Religion and Art (publisher, 
date not given]) through line length, rhythm, and rhyme. In Grief, he employs a 
modification of the sonnet form to illustrate the idea expressed. The overflowing, im- 
measurable quality of the speaker’s grief is the poem’s subject; the overflowing of the 


standard sonnet form shows this idea in action. —P.F.H. 
Thomas Hobbes 
Cf.: Item 48. Ë 
Ben Jonson 


55. McFarland, Ronald E. Jonson’s EPIGRAM, XI (“ON SOME-THING, THAT 
WALKES SOME-WHERE”), Expl, 31:4, Dec. 1972, Item 26. Jonson’s poem surpasses 
many of his observations on courtiers in depth of implication and in artistry. He 
continues the neuter gender of the title throughout the poem by referring to the subject 
as “it” rather than “him.” The concluding words of the poem, “walks dead still,” 
would appear to constitute merely an effective paradox suggesting the total powerless- 
ness of one who might walk without getting anywhere. Within the poem, however, 
are terms which imply that the paradox may refer to the courtier as one who walks, yet 
is not human or alive. —P.F.H. 


56. Fellowes, Peter. Jonson’s EPIGRAMS, CHI (TO MARY LADY WROTH), Expl, 
31:5, Jan. 1973, Item 36. Jonson wrote two epigrams of praise to Philip Sidney’s niece. 
Epigram CV is an example of floridity overcoming wit: CHI is a model of tact and 
wit animated by a judicious moral sensitivity. It is a paradoxical argument: by the 
plainest praise Jonson will equal the “lowdest Praisers.” The first 2 quatrains establish 
the premise that even if the lady were not named, it would be obvious from her physical 
beauty what spiritual grace lay within, i.e., that she was a Sidney. Since “Mary,” ac- 
cording to Camden’s name studies, means “exalted” and grows in eminence by its 
association with the Virgin Mary, to say Mary Sidney is to be redundant. Jonson never 
strays from Mary Wroth’s radiance; his emblem—the epigram is founded on a gloss of 
the impresse or emblem of Mary Lady Wroth’s name (il. 5-8)—has the tact of being 
congruent with his subject and the felicity of being complimentary. —P.F.H. 
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John Milton 


57. Morkan, Joel. Miltons AREOPAGITICA: A Reason for the Title, N&Q, 20:5, 
May 1973, 167-168. The title may have been intended to recall the earlier ecclesiastical 
debate about episcopacy between Joseph Hall and “Smectymnuus,” in which quibbling 
occurred about the proper use of the word “Areopagi,” and the Areopagus was associ- 
ated with Parliament. Milton, disturbed by the Presbyterians’ abridgment of freedom, 
was seeking in 1644 to remind them that they should follow their ancient model in 
dignity and justice. —J.S.P. 


58. Cornelius, David K., and Kathryn Thompson. Milton’s LYCIDAS, 119-127, Expl, 
31:4, Dec. 1972, Item 25. The corrupt clergy—the “Blind mouths’—whom Milton 
excoriates in Lycidas, 1. 119, are conceived as creatures who prey upon their flocks 
rather than minister to them. In Sesame and Lilies, 1.72, Ruskin interprets the image as 
a statement reflecting the total inversion of the roles of the bishop—one who sees— 
and the pastor—one who feeds. However the image may also be read in a literal sense. 
“Blind mouths” appears te be a synecdoche representing actual parasites. It de- 
scribes the flesh-boring worms, especially liver flukes, which were a scourge of sheep 
in the 17th century. There is little doubt that Milton was familiar with the nature of 
such parasites. It would be pointless to speculate whether his image began to take shape 
in the process of learned word-play described by Ruskin or in a sensuous apprehension 
of the blind worm burrowing in the flesh of the host. The readings seem to supplement 
each other, representing an example of multiple suggestion analogous to the quality so 
frequently noted in the similes of Paradise Lost. —P.F.H. 


59. Hurley, C. Harold. The Discovery of Beaumont and Fletchers NICE VALOR as 
a Source for Milton’s IL PENSEROSO, N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 166-167. Several 
modern editors of Milton have mistakenly followed Thomas Warton in ascribing to 
J. Sympson the discovery that Milton used the song Hence all you vain Delights, from 
The Nice Valor, by Beaumont and Fletcher, as a source for H Penseroso. The notes 
in the 1750 edition of Beaumont and Fletcher suggest that Thomas Seward, a co-editor 
of the work with Sympson, made the discovery. —J.S.P. 


60. Kuykendall, Radford B. Milton’s Neglected Drama, SSCJ, 37:2, Win. 1971, 186- 
194. Samson Agonistes, long overshadowed by Milton’s other works, has much to offer 
modern students, oral interpreters, and audiences in its powerful poetic rendering of 
man’s universal struggle against insurmountable forces. With judicious editing, Milton’s 
neglected closet drama can be made into a worthwhile 90-minute theatrical ກາ 

—V.B.L. 


Henry More 
Cf.: Item 46. 


George Salteren 


61. Rogers, M. A. SACRAE HEPTADES (1625), N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 164-165. 
Discovery of an annotated copy of this vehement anti-Catholic polemic in the Bod- 
leian Library makes possible its “definite attribution” to George Salteren (Saltern, 
Salterne) of Christ Church, Oxford; its tone and style match those of Of the Ancient 
Lawes of Great Britaine (1695), which is known to be Salteren’s. The work has been 
attributed, with diffidence, to George Sandys. It (S.T.C. No. 21492) is identified as 
to author by initials only. —J.S.P. 


William Shakespeare 
62. Taylor, Neil. Correcting “Misprints” in HENRY IV, PART If, N&Q, 20:4, Apr. 
1973, 134. Two alleged misprints “corrected” in the Oxford Shakespeare Concordance 
to HENRY IV (Clarendon, 1971) are not misprints at all but misreadings of microfilm 
copy. Inspection of the original quarto used for the microfilming shows small spots and 
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stains on F 3Y 21 and K 3? 30 that led ມມ of the concordance to misread the 
printed pages as microfilmed. —J.S.P. 


63. Maxwell, J. C. Three Notes on 2 HENRY ນຸນ N&Q, 20:4, Apr. 1973, 133-134. 
(1) The Latin word “Pine” in 1. 117 of IV.i. perhaps can be emended simply to “Prae 
te,” the English closely paraphrasing the Latin. (2) In the sentence “There’s Best’s 
Sonne, the Tanner of Wingham,” (1V.ii. 20-21) normal English idiom “strongly points 
to” the meaning “the son of Best the tanner.” (3) Of various editorial explanations of 
IV.x.52-53, that by F. A. Marshall in Henry Irving Shakespeare (1888) seems right, but 
even he apparently did not perceive that “answer’s” is not a compositor’s mistake for 
“answers” but an actual possessive—‘“answer his.” —J.S.P. 


64. Forrest, James F. “Blocks” and “Stones” in JULTUS CAESAR, N&Q, 20:4, Apr. 
1973, 134-135. Lines 111-114 of Arthur Golding’s 1567 translation of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, plus Golding’s own apologia to his rendering, elucidate Shakespeare’s mean- 
ing when he has Marullus excoriate the mechanicals in Caesar, J.i. Golding’s point was 
that men who allow vice and sensuality to rule them are devoid of feeling—like blocks 
or stones. Remarkably enough, Shakespeare’s contemporaries seem to have missed the 
echo of Golding. —J.S.P. 


65. Fly, Richard D. Revelations of Darkness: the Language of Silence in KING LEAR, 
BuR, 20:3, Win. 1972, 73-92. In this play Shakespeare explores the dark limits of 
human experience, seeking to express the inexpressible as the king’s realm shrinks from 
a vast land to the dead Cordelia in his arms. Edgar’s description of the Dover cliffs 
leads to the vanishing speck of the boat-cock, the limit of vision; the strain of seeing 
the invisible makes him dizzy. Language is pushed to the limit; as Lear looks on the 
dead Cordelia he urges his companions to howl—to go beyond language to express 
their grief and outrage. The plot appears to disintegrate in the final acts; rather than 
being poor dramaturgy the lapses reflect the inadequacy of plot to convey the depth 
of the king’s suffering. —A.T.T. 


66. Slater, Eliot. A Statistical Note on A LOVER’S COMPLAINT, N&Q, 20:4, Apr. 
1973, 138-140. If we examine the vocabulary of Lov. for frequency of glossary words 
in The New Shakespeare. The Poems, ed. J. C. Maxwell, Cambridge U., 1969 [paper- 
back edition]), we do not find support for Kenneth Muir’s refutation of the con- 
tention “that the vocabulary of A Lover’s Complaint is not Shakespearian” (A LOVER’S 
COMPLAINT: A Reconsideration, in Shakespeare 1564-1964, ed. Edward A. Bloom, 
1964.) The vocabularies of Venus and Lucr. are homogeneous and different from that 
of Lov., possibly (though not necessarily) because of different authorship; the time: of 
composition could have made the difference. —J.S.P. 


67. Craik, T. W. “Berowne Steppes Forth,” N&Q, 20:4, Apr. 1973, 133. This stage 
direction from the 1598 quarto and the First Folio (1623) of L. L. L., V.ii., can be 
explained simply as a misprint for “Clowne.” Berowne’s statement at IV.1i1.149, “Now 
step I forth to whip hyprocisy,” provides support for this explanation. —J.S.P. 


68. Krabbe, Henning. The “Time-Server” in the Porter’s Speech in MACBETH, N&Q, 
20:4, Apr. 1973, 141-142. Dover Wilson’s emendation (in his New Shakespeare edition) 
of “Time-server” to describe the farmer in Macb. ILiii.5-7, though “brilliant,” has the 
deficiency that Shakespeare never used this compound elsewhere. He did, however use 
“time-pleaser” in two other plays. This compound would make a better emendation 
than the other. —J.S.P. 


69. Lyle, E. B. Act-Division in MACBETH, N&Q, 20:4, Apr. 1973, 140-141. “The 
conventional act-division of Macb., accepted by Emrys Jones in his Scenic Form in 
Shakespeare (Oxford U., 1971) despite his stated awareness that such divisions some- 
times obscure the dramatic structure of other Shakespearean plays, is actually an in- 
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stance of such obscuration. The act-division of the First Folio obscures a major element 
in the play’s double structure: 3 scenes opening Part One herald Macbeth’s rise, and 
3 parallel scenes opening Part two herald his fall. [A new 5-act division is offered that 
presumably Setter fits the play’s structural lines. In an appended note, Jones accepts 
Lyle’s proposed reordering.] —J.S.P. 


70. Gent, C. L. MEASURE FOR MEASURE and the Fourth Book of Castiglione’s IL 
CORTEGIANO, MLR, 67:2, Apr. 1972, 252-256. In Octavian’s long speech in The 
Courtier, Book 4, is a picture of the good Prince that can be compared with Duke 
Vincentio. The typical Renaissance blend of Christian and Aristotelian virtues is 
presented theoretically in the Italian and illustrated dramatically. in the English work. 
Angelo’s reletionship to the ruler and his role in the government of Vienna are fore- 
shadowed by Castiglione, and the interaction between the Duke, Lucio, and Isabella 
illustrates potnts laid down for the conduct of the ideal ruler. —S.A.W. 


71. Hewes, Henry. Frothy Shakespeare; Obsessed O’Neill, SatRS, 55:51, Jan. 1973, 72. 
The Broadway production of Shakespeare’s Much is an excellent resetting of the play 
at the turn of the century. It offers hilarity (Dogberry and the Keystone Kops) and 
seriousness (the love matches both reward and instruct) and, as the first of 13 New 
York Shakespeare Festival specials, presages fine productions and relevant recreations. 
The O'Neill slay, Mourning Becomes Electra, focuses not on the externals of situation 
as does Much, but on the complexities of interior struggles of the mind, primarily the 
conflict between Christine Mannon and her daughter Lavinia. What is significant in 
this production of O’Neill’s play is the portrayal of the power of basic emotions— 
matricidal otsession and masochistic punishment. —M.D.R. 


72. McPherson, David. Herculean Malvolio, N&Q, 20:4, Apr. 1973, 135-136. Shake- 
speare took his yellow stockings and cross-garterings for Malvolio from Seneca’s 
Hippolytus, in which Hercules, deeply loving Queen Omphale of Lydia, were a similar 
garb to please her. Shakespeare, who had read this work (as allusions and parallels 
to it in other plays make clear), would have recognized the possibility for comic effect 
in juxtaposing Malvolio with Hercules; and his audience probably recognized the 
allusion. —J.S.P. 


73. Marder, Louis. Recent Folger Purchase Solves 170-Year Mystery, ShN, 23:3, Apr. 
1973, 11-12. A 16th-century diary recording the 1st known purchase of a work by 
Shakespeare has been discovered after being lost for 170 years. The diary, kept by 
Richard Stomley, notes the purchase of Venus and Adonis on June 12, 1593 for 12 
pence. —G.A.C. 


74. Velz, John W. Gascoigne, Lyly, and the Wooing of Bianca, N&Q, 20:4, Apr. 1973, 
130-133. The proposal by a series of editors, going back apparently to C. W. Herford, 
that Shakespeare drew upon R. W.’s Three Lords and Three Ladies of London (c. 1590) 
for the scene in Shrew of Bianca’s being wooed in the form of a Latin lesson is ques- 
tionable because differences between the parallel scenes in the two plays are too great. 
More probably Shakespeare fused passages from Gascoigne’s Adventures Passed by 
Master F. J. and Lyly’s Mother Bombie, though differences in them, as Shakespeare 
modified them, are “as significant as the similarities.” Moreover, “It is plausible to 
-suppose that Shakespeare contrived the lesson from the Heroides in IILI; by analogy 
with Lyly’s lesson from the Ars Amatoria which he drew on directly for I'V.ii.” These 
borrowings skow “the creative process in Shrew” to have been “more complicated and 
. .. interesting” than has been supposed. —J.S.P. 


75. ‘Warren, Roger. “Let Summer Bear It Out” A Note on TWELFTH NIGHT and 
ALLS WELL, N&Q, 20:4, Apr. 1973, 136-138. These plays contain a contrasting 
mixture of happiness and sorrow, suggested by various phrases and images (e.g., of 
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summer and winter); Orsino and Viola in Twel., for instance, show perfection and 
sadness combined. Despite its apparent gaiety, Twel. contains a melancholy that dom- 
inates All’s W. and anticipates it. ——J.S.P. 


76. Wills, Garry. Come Back to the Raft, Will Honey, NatR, 24:34, Sept. 1,. 1972, 
959-961. (rev.-art., Leslie Fiedler, The Stranger in Shakespeare, Stein & Day, .1972). 
Fiedler deals with the “strangers” (witches, Moors, Jews) in Shakespeare in terms of his 
familiar archetypes, such as the castrating woman and the savage. Although the arche- 
types were convincing when used on American literature, they become suspect when 
imposed on Shakespeare. Some of Fiedler’s archetypal patterns have validity, but too 
often he forces the plays to fit them. —B.E.B. 


Edmund Spenser 


77. Phillips, James E. Renaissance Concepts of Justice and the Structure of THE 
FAERIE QUEENE, HLQ, 33:2, Feb. 1970, 103-120. The principles that guided 
Spenser may have been analytical and logical rather than narrative and chronological: 
his theme was his main concern. In Book V he develops the idea of justice analytically 
as he and his age understood it. Theorists were guided by principles of logical analysis, 
and expounded Justice in terms of Justice, Equity, and Mercy or Clemency. Spenser 
begins with a general definition, but in Canto I he suggests the 3 aspects, and he 
provides narrative exempla in the 3 main sections that follow. The Ist 6 episodes 
illustrate Justice Absolute, with Talus as symbol and instrument of exact retribution. In 
the Temple of Isis and the Amazonian episodes at the center of Book V, Spenser turns 
to Equity. Britomart’s role is an exception to the letter of the law against government 
by women, and Britomart restrains Talus. The final 6 episodes focus on Mercy as 
Elizabethans conceived of it—not to be confused with vain pity, but as mercy that 
fulfills justice for God’s people. -—P.B. 


78. Tonkin, Humphrey. Spenser’s Garden of Adonis and Britomart’s Quest, PMLA, 
88:3, May 1973, 408-417. Two allegorical movements dominate the central books: of 
The Faerie Queene: the generative cycle and Britomart’s quest for Artegall. Her role 
as mother of the British line depends on the reconciliation of these 2 movements, the 
one natural, the other historical. The Garden presents an emblem of the generative cycle, 
the desire of Venus for Adonis mirroring the desire of Form for union with Matter. 
This search of the Female for the Male is presented in the story of Florimell and 
Marinell, whose adventures are juxtaposed with those of Britomart and therefore form 
a bridge between the emblem of the Garden and the sequence of her quest. The two 
coalesce in Isis Church, where Britomart’s dream has both sexual and historical sig- 
nificance, and in her resumption of femininity. —P.G.D. 


Cf.: Item 84. 


Henry Vaughan 
79, Rudrum, Alan. An Emendation in Vaughan, N&Q, 20:5, May. 1973, 165. The 
obscurity of 11. 29-32 of Vaughan’s To his LEARNED Friend . ງ Thomas Powel is 
removed if we emend “excess” (I. 30) to “excels.” The presumed obscurity is annotated 
in E. L. Marilla’s The Secular Poems of Henry Vaughan (Series: Uppsala Universitet 
Engelska seminariet [Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature], No. 21, 
1958). —J.S.P. 


80. Drake-Brockman, Jennifer. A Note on Henry Vaughan’s TO THE PIOUS MEM. 
ORIE OF C.W., N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 166. E. L. Marilla (The Secular Poems of 
Henry Vaughan, Uppsala U., Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature 
No. 21, 1958) indicates that the image in L. 73 of this poem involves a regular move- 
ment of sentries on a beat; actually it probably refers to the movement of a clock’s or 
watch’s mechanism, Vaughan seems to have extended the technical meaning of the 
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verb “to fix,” apparently used. before: him with respect to readying firearms and 
ordnance for operation. . —I.S.P. 


Prose 


81. Davis, Norman. Two Early Sixteenth-Century Accounts of Royal Occasions, N&Q, 
20:4, Apr. 1973, 122-130. Two 16th-century fragmentary Mss—-one narrating the events ` 
consequent upon the coronation of King Richard HI and Queen Anne in 1483, the 
other, the funeral of Elizabeth of York, Queen to Henry VII, in 1503—provide informa- 
tion of interest to the historian, the linguist, and the lexicographer. The former Ms was 
printed (imperfectly transcribed) in 1831, but the latter seems never to have been 
eae before. [The texts are reproduced, and bibliographical information is supplied 
for both.] —J.S.P. 


Subjects 


82. Osmond, Rosalie E. Body, Soul, and the Marriage Relationship: The History of an 
Analogy, JHI, 34:2, Apr.-June 1973, 283-290. Of the many analogies found in the 
writings of early 17th-century authors, few are more common than that between soul 
and body, husband and wife. The analogy derives from the biblical account of the Fall 
and from Aristotle’s explanation of generation. Conflicting views on the origin of 
temptation and sin current in the Middle Ages made possible a reversal of the positions 
of body and soul within the analogy itself, but by the 17th century the expression had 
achieved a certain uniformity—the husband being the soul; the wife, ihe body. Par- 
ticular sources of the analogy and influences are clearly discernible: a classic example 
is that of Jeremy Taylor’s sermon The Marriage Ring. The adaptability of the analogy 
and its consequent relevance to widely differing situations was doubtless an important 
factor in its use throughout the century. : | —G.A.C. 


General 


83. Irvine, James R. A New Doctrine of Scriptural Interpretation: The Basis for 
Hemmingsen’s Reformation Rhetoric, SSJ, 36:4, Sum. 1971, 333-343. The traditional 
Catholic method of interpreting scriptures on 4 levels (literal, allegorical, moral, and 
mystical) received strong criticism during the Reformation. The reformers wanted to 
limit interpretation to the literal level in order to adhere strictly to the truth and to 
avoid past confusions and contradictions. In his The Preacher, or Methode of Preaching 
(London: Thomas Marche, 1574; translator I. H.), Nicholas Hemmingsen of Denmark 
reflected for the Ist time the new view of scriptural interpretation and, while so doing, 
joined the Renaissance humanist theories of translation with the Reformation theological 
concepts of interpretation. What emerged from this was Hemmingsen’s notion of the 
3 kinds of interpreting, in which the approaches of grammar, logic, and oratory were 
to be used by the preacher of literal sermons. —V.B.L. 


84. Mulrvan, John. The Occult Tradition and English Renaissance Literature, BuR, 
20:3, Win. 1972, 53-72. Spenser was influenced more by the occult than either Chap- 
man or Bacon. He incorporated cabalistic and occult magical material into the Faerie 
Queene, mingling the doctrines of learned obscurity, mutability, and bisexuality with his 
clear allegories of truth, justice, and hypocrisy. Chapman advocated and practiced 
obscurity but seemed little acquainted with the cabala or. Pythagorean number theory. 
Bacon, better acquainted with the occult, objected to the excesses of philosophers and 
scientists in that tradition but refused to exclude magic and superstition because he was 
uncertain as to their validity. In On the Wisdom of the Ancients he reinterpreted the old 
myths to convey his scientific views. —A.T.T. 


85. Shumaker, Wayne. The Popularity of Renaissance Esotericism, BuR, 20:3, Win. 
1972, 45-52. Renaissance occultism was widespread on the Continent in various forms 
but seems to have been less popular in England. Milton read of Hermes Trismegistus 
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when he was young but did not pursue this interest in metaphysics, referring to it 
contemptuously later. Shakespeare’s Temp. and Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
do not necessarily indicate that their authors believed in magic. —A.T.T. 


VI. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Joseph Addison .. | 
86. Ramsey, Roger. The Ambivalent Spectator, PLL, 9:1, Win. 1973, 81-84. One of 
Addison’s rare uses of simile; a reference in the first Spectator to the fact that “standers- 
by discover Blots which are apt to escape those who are in the Game,” offers insight 
into Mr. Spectator. He identifies himself both with the standers-by, as an observer, and 
with the Blots, in his fear of discovery. Mr. Spectator is not Addison himseif but a 
device for anonymity. —S.C.S. 


James Boswell 


87. Primeau, Ronald. Boswell’s “Romantic Imagination” in the LONDON JOURNAL, 
PLL, 9:1, Win. 1973, 15-27. ‘The London Journal often reflects a Romantic imagination 
or sensibility interacting with Boswell’s more common “Neoclassical” sensibility. Bos- 
well’s method and his awareness of it reflect a process similar to a Wordsworthian 
“creative sensibility,” and the London Journal shares more with the Prelude than has 
been recognized. Boswell was fascinated by the mind’s ability to create new realities 
through the imagination, although he was always uncomfortable with such freedom and 
distrustful of its usefulness. Rather than reject his imaginativeness, Boswell reflected on 
the mind of man and the function of nature in inducing reflection, on the basis of his 
own experiences. ` —S.C.S. 


Abel Boyer 
Cf.: Item 92, 


~ 


Eustace Budgell 


88. Morrison, Lois G. Eustace Budgell and the Duchess of Marlborough, N&Q, 20:6, 
June 1973, 212-213. Letters from Budgell to Sarah Churchill, Duchess of Marlborough, 
in 1727 make clear that she did not give him £1,000 toward his campaign for Parlia- 
ment, despite a legend to the contrary that has persisted since that time. In one letter 
(dated July 11), Budgell says that he offered the Corporation £1,000 for its support; 
Corporation members evidently thought the money had come from her as his sponsor. 

—J.S.P. 


John Bunyan 
Cf.: Item 102. 


Richard Boyle, 3rd Earl of Burlington | 
89. Williams, Robert W. Lord Burlington’s Italian Musicians: Pietro Castrucci, Pros- 
pero Castrucci, Filippo Amadei, N&Q, 20:6, June 1973, 207. From an account-book of 
Richard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington, we learn that in Rome some time before 
Jan. 28, 1715, Burlington took these 3 men into his party and that they accompanied 
him home. Later they had musical careers in England. [Cf. Williams’s Lord Burlington 
and the “Gifts for ‘Senr. Pope,’”: A False Dating, in N&Q, 20:1, Jan. 1973, (AES, 
17:10, June 1974.] —J.S.P. 


John Crowne 
90. Seward, Patricia M. An Additional Spanish Source for John Crowne’s SIR 
COURTLY NICE, MLR, 67:3, July 1972, 486-489. Crowne’s indebtedness to Agustin 
Moreto y Cavaña's No puede ser was openly acknowledged by the playwright, but 
contemporary research shows almost equal indebtedness to another of Moreto’s 
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comedies, El lindo don Diego. Indeed, by adding elements from the 2nd play, Crowne 
improved the motivation and gave his play a more characteristic Restoration tone. 
—S.A.W. 


Richard Cumberland 


91. Yearling, Elizabeth M. The Good-Natured Heroes of Cumberland, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan, MLR, 67:3, July 1972, 490-500. Although Goldsmith and Sheridan embody 
the spirit of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics in their “good-natured heroes,” taey avoid the 
excesses of sentimentalism. Even when their plots seem to parallel those of the senti- 
mental Cumberland, their purpose—to expose folly and vice rather than to exhibit the 
virtues of private life—preserves them from sentimental excess. Ail 3 dramatists present 
likeable heroes, but Goldsmith and Sheridan add low comedy elements that Cumberland 
avoids; they show that noble sentiments can be spoken by a villainous character, and they 
dramatize the folly of unthinking benevolence while showing that altruism must be rea- 
sonable to be of any value at all. Cumberland’s sentimental drama differs from the 
drama which accepts the principles of sentimentalist philosophy while ridiculing its 
excesses, —S.A.W. 
Daniel Defoe 
92. Snyder, Harry L. Daniel Defoe, Arthur Maynwaring, Robert Walpole, and Abel 
Boyer: Some Considerations of Authorship, HLQ, 33:2, Feb. 1970, 133-153. The 
attribution of authorship of Augustan pamphlets is complicated by the writers’ con- 
cealment and by the lack of Mss. Correct attribution sheds light on the political struggles 
at the end of Queen Anne’s reign. Arthur Maynwaring’s Advice to the Electors of 
Great Britain (1708) was wrongly attributed to Defoe. Four Letters to a Friend in 
North Britain (1710) has also been credited to Defoe on stylistic grounds, znd to Robert 
Walpole on the claim of Horace Walpole, though there is good reason to consider it 
Maynwaring’s major effort to stem the anti-Whig tide: an early draft exists in his hand. 
He and Walpole collaborated in The Debts of the Nation Stated and Considered in 
Four Papers (1711 and 1712). Here, too, John Oldmixon’s attribution is reliable, and 
is in one case supported by a draft in Maynwaring’s hand. They are likely candidates 
also for the authorship of the Letter from Pettecum, whereas A Letter from a Foreign 
Minister in England to Monsieur Pettecum (1710), also claimed for Walpole, was by 
Abel Boyer. —P.B. 


John Dryden 
93, Hopkins, D. W. An Echo of La Fontaine m Dryden’s BAUCIS AND PHILEMON, 
N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 178-179. In saying that the goose the aged couple were pre- 
paring to sacrifice for their celestial visitors fled for refuge to Jove, Dryden is following, 
not Ovid (who is not so specific about the goose’s direction of flight), but La Fontaine, 
who had translated the same episode into French in 1685. —J.S.P. 


94. Thale, Mary. The Framework of AN ESSAY OF DRAMATIC POESY, PLL, 
8:4, Fall 1972, 362-369. Dryden’s use of a framework of 4 men hearing the sounds of 
the battle of Lowestoft illustrates his sense of the relationship between art and patriotism. 
He uses the English fleet’s engagement with the Dutch as an analogue to the dispute 
over English dramatists’ superiority to the French; the naval victory foreshadows the 
literary one. The dissociability of dialogue and framework, is unusual with Dryden; it 
is likely that the frame was written after the body. Dryden’s motive for writing the 
framework and publishing the Essay was political; he wanted to provide a recollection 
of national victory at a time of low English morale. Dryden probably would not have 
published tke work at all without this belated political motive and opportunity.—S.C.S. 


95. Baker, Van R. Heroic Posturing Satirized: Dryden’s MR. LIMIBERHAM, PLL, 
8:4, Fall 1972, 370-379. Perhaps only when examined along with Drvden’s heroic plays 
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do his comedies reveal a serious purpose, usually satiric. The primary objects of the 
satire are the Restoration libertinage and its rakes. In Mr. Limberham, especially, 
Dryden employs the military imagery of the Court Wits and heroic drama to satirize 
heroic posturing and sexual excess. In his later comedies, which were written when 
heroic drama was no longer fresh in his mind, he does not use military imagery for this 
purpose. —S.C.S 


96. Archer, Stanley. Two Dryden Anecdotes, N&Q 20:5, May 1973, 177-178. Two 
anecdotes showing the Earl of Dorset’s generosity to writers, particularly. to Dryden, are 
of questionable authenticity. In the first of these, Dorset (Charles Sackville) is said to 
have put a £100 bank note under Dryden’s plate at a Christmas dinner; in the second, 
Dorset is reported as having won an impromptu writing contest over the Duke of Buck- 
ingham (George Villiers) and the Earl of Rochester (John Wilmot), with Dryden as the 
judge. Dorset’s winning “composition” was a promissory note for £500. Although no 
specific contradictory evidence has been advanced for the first anecdote, certain details 
do render the 2nd one improbable. After Rochester attacked Dryden in his Allusion 
to Horace, it seems improbable that the two would have met under friendly circum- 
stances; and at this time Dorset had not yet come into his inheritance. If the incident 
occurred, it must have been before 1680, the year of Wilmot’s death. Too, Dryden’s 
fame as a critic was at that time not as great as it would become. —J.S.P. 


97. Link, Frederick M. A Decade of Dryden Scholarship, PLL, 8:4, Fall 1972, 427- 
443. A review of new editions and scholarship [provided here] shows that much has 
been accomplished, yet much remains to be done, especially with the plays, the Fables 
and other poems, and Dryden’s influence on later writers. —S.C.S. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
98. Durant, Jack D. Laughter and “Hubris” m SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER: The 
Role of Young Marlow, SSCJ, 37:3, Sp. 1972, 269-280. The key to the humor in 
Goldsmith’s play is the characterization of Marlow. When he is portrayed as an ami- 
able blunderer and innocent dupe, the play is felt to be a farce. However, when he is 
played as an immodest and arrogant young nobleman, who inadvertently exhibits signs 
of moral and social hubris, this drama is seen to be a subtle and morally penetrating high 
comedy, not a farce. The intellectual milieu of the 18th century, with its theories of 
humor, and the text of the play support the latter reading. —V.B.L. 


Cf.: Item 91. 


Thomas Gray 


99. Carper, Thomas R. Gray’s ORDERS OF INSECTS: A Mnemonic Device, N&Q, 
20:6, June 1973, 213-214. Evidence in Gray’s Commonplace Book suggests that these 
lines are not just trifling evidences of wasted energy but a device to help him remember 
details of insect classification. —J.S.P. 


George Savile, 1st Marquis of Halifax 


100. Wykes, David. The Marquis of Halifax and His Man of Letters: Facts and 
Problems, N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 171-175. Neither Edward Wilson nor William Mom- 
pesson, both chaplains to Halifax, wrote the introduction intended for a partial edition 
of Halifax’s writings published in 1700; Helen C. Foxcroft, who published his Life and 
Letters (London, 1898) and first included this introduction, thought that Mompesson 
authored it. Actually, the handwriting of the Ms matches neither Wilson's nor Mom- 
pesson's; that it occurs elsewhere in writings involving Halifax suggests a scribe serving 
him. The content of the introduction, contrary to Foxcroft’s inference, does not prove 
that a clergyman wrote it; nor are the praises expressed therein so excessive as rightly to 
be called “fulsome,” as she termed them. We simply do not know who wrote it.—J.S.P. 
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_ Samuel Johnson 


101. Ford, R. M. A Verbal Echo: HUMPHRY CLINKER and Johnsons JOURNEY, 
N&Q, 20:6, June 1973, 221. At one point, Smollett and Johnson use similar phrasing 
in describing hilly country in Scotland. Smollett says (Clinker, ed. Lewis M. Knapp, 
Oxford U., 1966, 252): “All is sublimity, silence, and solitude”; Johnson says Journey, 
ed. Mary Lascelles, Yale U., 1971): “All was rudeness, silence and solitude.” Johnson 
may have recalled Smollett’s earlier phrasing unconsciously. —J.S.P. 


102. Curley, Thomas M. The Spiritual Journey Moralized in RASSELAS, Anglia, 91:1, 
1973, 35-52. The debate about whether Johnson wrote Rasselas in the evenings of 
one week or had much of it planned before his mother’s death is clarified by a recog- 
nition of the source of the tale—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, which was Johnson’s 
favorite allegory. He could compose with speed and spontaneity because he had the 
well-known model to pattern his work upon. He redefined Bunyan’s “emotional valleys 
and spiritual plains,” turning the Puritan tract into a secularized survey of practical 
morality and piety. But “always there is an equation and difference between the two 
stories.” While Christian reaches a destination, in Johnson’s work there is none. It 
shows “a neoclassical mind at work in search of the rational moral truths and somber 
order of disappointments that life unfolds.” —T.W.R. 


103. Harris, Jocelyn A New Dating for a Johnson Letter, N&Q, 20:6, June 1973, 219- 
220. Bibliographical and epistolary evidence suggests that Johnson was reading proofs 
of Sir Charlzs Grandison, Vol. 1 (the first half) when he wrote Richardson an undated 
letter of appreciation and thanks (No. 49.2 in R. W. Chapman’s edition of Johnson’s 
Letters (Oxford U., 1952). Johnson’s failure to object then to the Preface (which he 
did months later) can be explained by assuming that the Preface was not printed or 
even written at the time copy was set for the narrative. The letter in question mav be 
dated late Apr. 1753. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 110. 
Sir William Jones | | 

104. Bailey, Richard W. The Letters of Sir William Jones, MQR, 11:3, Sum. 1972, 
210-213 (re7.-art., Garland Hampton Cannon, Oriental Jones, Taplinger, 1964; The 
Letters of Sir William Jones, ed. Garland Hampton Cannon, Oxford U., 1970). Al- 
though he was a familiar figure among 18th-century writers, scholars, and politicians, 
Jones did nct receive credit due him for our understanding of the social and intellectual 
life of late 18th-century England until publication of Cannon’s biography of him and 
The Letters, many comparable to Chesterfield’s. Probably to get him out of England 
after his defense cf armed opposition to oppression, Jones was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court of Bengal, where he at once began compiling Indian laws and translating 
them into English. Jones, who arrived at his inferences by inductive reasoning, recog- 
nized the ccmmon ancestry of Sanskrit and Greek and is known as the founder of 
modern comparative linguistics. —E.H. 


John Locke 


105. Hall, Foland. New Antedatings from John Locke, N&Q, 20:5, Mav 1973, 179- 
181. [New antedatings and post-datings are provided for words from Lock’s Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding and “the drafts published in the 1930’s.” A Post- 
script records the need for correction to a number of words from the author’s series titled 
John Locke’s Unnoticed Vocabulary, beginning in N&Q, 8:5, May 1961; (AES, 4:9, 
Sept. 1961, Hem 1938). The need for corrections results from “the inaccuracy of A. C. 
Fraser’s edition of the Essay (Clarendon, 1894), commonly taken to be standard.” ] 
—J.S.P. 
i . Arthur Maynwaring 
Cf.: Item 92. 
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Alexander Pope 


106. Mason, H. A. Pope and Aretino, N&Q, 20:6, June 1973, 209. The line in Pope’ S 
Epilogue to the Satires about men who do not fear God but do fear Pope may derive 
from a similar remark by Pietro Aretino in a letter of 1552. Pope may have seen it 
translated in Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique et Critique (2nd ed. English version, 1734.) 

—J.S. P. 


107. Keogh, J. G. Pope’s EPISTLE TO A LADY, 1-4, Expl, 31:5, Jan. 1973, Item 37. 
The central metaphor of the first 4 lines depends on the original Greek meaning of 
character (the stamped image on a coin), which only later acquired the meaning of 
stereotype and habitual characteristic. The metaphor of painting and portraiture dom- 
inates this epistle, after which Pope goes on to describe men in terms of money and 
gold. Unlike men, women are not all of a stamp, inflexible and unchanging; they are 
rather full of subtle shadows. —P.F.H 


108. Means, J. A. Pope’s Butterfly-Collector: “Dandridge the Aurelian,” N&Q, 20:6, 
June 1973, 209-211. Of 4 identifications in The New Dunciad made by the antiquary 
Maurice Johnson (1688-1755) in a personal copy of that work, 2 are probably wrong, 
and one simply confirms a generally accepted identification, but the 4th gives us the 
name of a new dunce—the butterfly collector. He was Joseph Dandridge, probable 
founder of the Aurelian Society in 1738, and a famous lepiodopterist whose excessive 
zeal for his avocation became legendary. —J.S.P. 


109. Erskine-Hill, Howard. A New Pope Letter, N&Q, 20:6, June 1973, 207-209. 
In a letter of Oct. 5, 1709, to Lady Mary Swinburne, Pope gives directions for her use 
of a medicinal preparation, at his mother’s request. Lady Mary’s family had been 
friends of the Popes in the Binfield days. The letter [here reproduced], “the earliest sur- 
viving” one of his to any of the Catholic/Jacobite friends he knew in his youth, is in 
the County Record Office in Northumberland. —J.S.P. 


110. Folkenflik, Robert. Pope and Johnson’s LIFE OF SAVAGE, N&Q, 20:6, June 
1973, 211-212. The conjecture by George Sherburn in his edition of Pope’s Corre- 
spondence (Oxford U., 1956), that Pope wrote a 2nd offensive letter to Savage (other 
than that of Apr. 1742) is probably correct. A note to a poem in Savage’s memory that 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1745 speaks of Pope’s having hurt 
Savage by using the epithet “scoundrel,” with reference to him, in a letter. The 1742 
letter was written before Savage’s imprisonment, but Johnson tells us in his Life of 
Savage (1744) that his unfortunate subject received an offensive letter while in prison, 
from someone he considered his friend and helper. Presumably this was Pope’s.—J.S.P. 


Samuel Richardson 
Cf.: Item 103. 


John Wilmot, 2nd Earl of Rochester 


111. Murphy, John A. Rochester as Sabinus, N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 176-177. That 
the 11-line poem, Sabinus in Vivian de Sola Pinto’s The Poetical and Dramatic Works 
of Sir Charles Sedley (Boni & Liveright; Constable, 1927; AMS Press, 1969) refers to 
the Earl of Rochester receives added support because “Sabinus” was a nickname for 
Rochester. Pinto based his attribution to Rochester on the poem’s content. —JS.P. 


Richard Savage — 
Cf.: Item 110. 


Thomas Shadwell 


112. Robinson, K. E. Rochester and Shadwell, N&Q, 20:5, May 1973, 177. Lines in 
Shadwell’s The History of Timon of Athens in which Apemantus comments on man as 
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beast derive from Rochester’s Satyr against Reason and Mankind. Js Rochester’s 
Allusion to Horace (1676) “ ‘grudging’ ” in its praise of Shadwell, as [J. Harold] Wilson 
said (Rochester’s A SESSION OF THE POETS, RES 22, 1946) or “ ‘highly compli- 
mentary,’ as David M. Vieth believed (Attribution in Restoration Poetry, Yale U., 
1963)? Neither contention convinces completely. Shadwell’s borrowing from Rochester’s 
Satyr in Dec. or Jan. 1677/1678 for his History of Timon similarly is inconclusive: 
here too, arguments can be advanced pro and con that Shadwell intended the borrowing 
to be “gratuitous, complimentary or polemic.” š —JS.P. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Cf.: Item 91. 


Adam Smith 


113. Heilbroner, Robert L. The Paradox of Progress: Decline and Decay in THE 
WEALTH OF NATIONS, JHI, 34:2, Apr.-June 1973, 243-262. Few aspects of this 
work have been exempt from meticulous study, yet the profound pessimism concealed in 
Smith’s economic and social scheme of evolution has failed to receive the attention it 
merits. The disturbing import of this book is its espousal of a socio-economic system 
that can find its justification neither in the promise of continuous economic betterment 
nor in the prospect of general social betterment. [This “dark side of Smith’s thought” 
is explored in 3 phases: (1) the basic schemata of historical progress and economic 
growth, (2) the causes of moral decay and economic decline, and (3) the roots of the 
problem}  . —G.A.C. 


Tobias Smollett 
Cf.: Item 101. 


Jonathan Swift 
Cf.: Ttem 46. 


Thomas Tickell 


114. Rogal, Samuel J. Thomas TickelPs PROSPECT OF PEACE, IQ, 35:3, Feb. 
1973, 31-40. The Treaty of Utrecht, like the war which it ended, brought forth 
a quantity of British poetry of which this poem (1712) is one of the most sincere and 
well-received. One of the earliest attempts of an English poet to “reclaim . . . [a] 
nation irom the pride of conquest to the pleasures of tranquillity,” The Prospect not 
only applauded the end of the war but also decried poetry glorifying war. It might 
have become notable as one of the earliest protest poems had it contained more emo- 
tional rhetoric. Although Tickell was the most politically neutral of all poets writing 
about the War of the Spanish Succession, he used his poem to laud Britain’s cause in 
that war. The poem is significant because of its fitness to its time rather than its 
literary quality. —C.M.R. 


Robert Walpole 
Cf.: Item 92. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


115. Todd, Janet M. The Language of Sex in A VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMEN, MWoN, 1:2, Apr. 1973, 10-17. The use of the word “man” to mean 
humanity indicates women’s position in society. Wollstonecraft tries to remedy this 
situation by showing that “man” often means only “men” and not “men and women.” 
The word “rulers” also applies to men only whereas the word people includes both. The 
terms “masculine” and “feminine” carry respectively eulogistic and pejorative connota- 
tions. A good soldier, for instance, is “masculine” or “manly”; an inferior soldier has 
“womanly” (cowardly, soft) characteristics. Development of linguistic clarity is needed 
which will, in turn, bring about clarity in thinking and liberation from prejudice -—O.M. 
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116. Boos, Florence. The Biographies of Mary Wollstonecraft, MWoN, 1:2, Apr. 1973, 
` 6-10 (rev. art). Early biographies of Wollstonecraft are biased and incomplete. R. M. 
Wardle’s Mary Wollstonecraft: A Critical Biography (U. of Kansas, 1951) uses many 
-of Wollstonecrafts letters and offers historical background on feminism. Margaret 
George’s One Woman’s “Situation”: A Study of Mary Wollstonecraft (U. of Illinois, 
1970) adds a discussion on sexual political attitudes that is missing from Wardle’s book. 
Eleanor Flexner’s Mary Wollstonecraft. A Biography (Coward, McCann, & Geog- 
hegan, 1972) offers much new, thoroughly annotated material on the Wolistonecraft 
' family and associates. A collection of all Wollstonecraft’s letters, published and un- 
published is needed. A close analysis of her works and opinions is also needed. The 
biographies of Wollstonecraft emphasize her activities and neglect evaluation of her 
ideas. —O.M. 


117. Todd, Janet M., and Florence Boos. Check List for Mary Wollstonecraft, MWoN, 
1:2, Apr. 1973, 1-5. [This list contains books, letter collections, and articles by and about 
Wollstonecraft.]} —O.M. 


Fiction 
118. Novak, Maximilian E. Some Notes Toward a History of Fictional Forms: From 
Aphra Behn to Daniel Defoe, Novel, 6:2, Winter 1973, 120-133. A history of fictional 
forms is necessary to help us trace the evolution of the modern novel. Defoe achieved 
his techniques by studying and modifying available forms, particularly the picaresque. 
In the early 18th century the idealized world of the romances was being rejected and 
replaced by the shorter secret history which introduced more realism, physical passion, 
and libertinism. But early forms of fiction lacked the intensity of French literature and 
devoted too much attention to action and plot. Only slowly did writers learn that good 
fiction avoids rapid narrative pace and concentrates instead on examining experience. 
[Several writers are discussed in detail.] ` —A.B.F 


ານມ. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 
Cf.: Item 187. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


119. Haven, Richard. THE ANCIENT MARINER in the Nineteenth Century, SIR, 
11:4, Fall 1972, 360-374. Early 19th-century commentators found this work un- 
intelligible and tended to concentrate on their own feelings in response to the poem. 
But because the poem evoked such strong responses, it was widely read and finally 
interpretations began to appéar. These interpretations, however, tended not so much to 
find meaning in the poem as to adapt the experience of the poem to the critics’ language 
and beliefs. —A.B.F. 


120. Lioyd, D. Tecwyn. Reviews, PoetW, 8:3, Win. 1972, 85-92. (rev.-art., David 
Jones, An Introduction to the RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, Clover Hill 
Editions, 1972). Welsh parallels to the story of Coleridge’s poem include the legends 
of Bran son of Ferbal, of the Otherworld Feast at Harlech and Gwales, and of the 
voyage of Arthur to Caer Rigor and Caer Siddi. A log-book apparently by a Welsh- 
man seems to have been one of Coleridge’s sources. Yet, the Rime differs from Celtic 
myths in its Christian overtones. Jones discusses the difficulties of charting both the 
physical and metaphysical courses of the mariner’s voyage and considers sections VI and 
VII especially difficult. Because the Hermit imposes a life-long ordeal on the mariner, 
Jones believes, this section cannot exemplify Christian doctrine of absolution and for- 
giveness; rather, “the victim of the ordeal himself becomes its confessor, the declarer 
and furtherer of the mythos,” an interpretation supported by Coleridge’s unitarian 
views. —C.M. 
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121. Woodring, Carl. The Mariner’s Return, SIR, 11:4, Fall 1972, 375-380. The 
Ancient Mariner is as much a poem of return as of nightmare adventure. The return 
to God of the alienated spirit is presented as a return from solitude to community. to 
family, and to native land. Beginning with a marriage feast, the poem ends by celebrat- 
ing marriage as a means of destroying isolation. The mariner’s homecoming must te 
associated with Coleridge’s rescue from marital estrangement. —A.B.F. 


122. Barth, J. Robert. Symbol as Sacrament in Coleridge’s Thought, SIR, 11:4, Fall 
1972, 320-331. Coleridge’s belief in the unity of all things, which makes symbol-making 
possible and enables the symbol to be consubstantial with what it represents, is an act 
of faith. Symbol-making is a religious act, and the true symbol is sacramental. Like 
a symbol, a sacrament is a sign pointing to something beyond itself. It makes present 
what it represents, it involves a union of subject and object, and it is one way in which 
God shares His power with man. Sacraments are a mode of encounter with God, and 
for Coleridge making and perceiving symbols became a means of encountering God, 
“the ultimate reality and the source of all unity.” —A.B.F. 


123. Boulger, James D. Coleridge: The Marginalia, Myth-making, and the Later 
Poetry, SIR, 11:4, Fall 1972, 304-319. Coleridge’s marginalia reveal a conflict within 
him between the mythic and the orthodox. While his earlier marginalia on Böhme show 
him to be sympathetic with Béhme’s position, the later marginalia are critical. Always 
attracted to voluntarism, he sensed a danger in it; Limbo and Ne Plus Ultra reflect this 
ambivalence through their irony. Only once, in The Ancient Mariner, did Coleridge 
find a myth in which philosophy and faith could be brought together. In his later 
marginalia we find a renewed interest in Neoplatonism, Cabala, and rabbinic com- 
mentary, but Coleridge introduced reservations he had not earlier required. —A.B.F. 


124. Colmer, John. Coleridge and the Life of Hope, SIR, 11:4, Fall 1972, 332-341. As 
a result of his own sufferings and his patient self-analysis, Coleridge concluded that 
hope is crucial in the development of the human personality. In his-early poems we 
find that hope releases creative energies, whereas in Dejection what we are witnessing 
is a loss of hope. Hope was also an essential part of Coleridge’s political theory. Gov- 
ernment should offer man the hope of bettering his own condition and that of his 
children. Hope is the main difference between despotism and a free society—A.B.F. 


125. Sewell, Elizabeth. Coleridge on Revolution, SIR, 11:4, Fall 1972, 342-359, An 
examination of Coleridge’s comments on revolution reveals that the term had a variety 
of referents for him. Political revolution elicited changing reactions—enthusiasm in his 
youth and hostility later. He also used the term to refer to restorations of former order 
or to cyclic movements, orbits of thought. These concepts, particularly relevant when 
he speaks of revolutions in the mind or revolutions in philosophy, help to reveal the 
dialectical nature of his thought. —A.B.F. 


126. McFarland, Thomas. The Symbiosis of Coleridge and Wordsworth, SIR, 11:4, Fall 
1972, 263-303. The relationship of Coleridge and Wordsworth resulted in a number 
of muiual influences: (1) Coleridge developed an ability to imitate Wordsworth’s tone; 
(2) the poetry of one resulted in a “kind of competitive poem from the other”; (3) 
Wordsworth is probably responsible for Coleridge’s preoccupation with nature in the 
1797-98 poems; (4) The Prelude, Book V, probably reflects Coleridge’s interests; (5) 
Coleridge is probably responsible for Wordsworth’s turning from “wise passiveness” to 
the primacy of the mind; (6) Wordsworth revised some of his poems in response to 
Coleridge’s criticism; and (7) Wordsworth was unable to finish The Recluse without 
Coleridge's assistance. —A.B.F. 


Cf.: Items 129 and 220. 
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| John Keats . 


127. Pannill, Linda. Keats's LAMIA: A “Knotty..Problem,”. MWoN, 1:2, Apr. 1973, 
17-24. The complexity .01. the female-serpent Lamia has allowed for. many interpreta- - 
tions. Keats presents her as a Potentiality, a. “Goddess” and a “serpent” in one. Mytho- 
logically, the snake represents vitality as well as death and dread.. The complexity -of 
Keats’s abortive relationship with Fanny Brawne is no doubt reflected-in his creation 
of. Lamia, The knowledge that marriage brings with it can destroy. the participants. 
This is paralleled in Keats’s agreement with Lamb that Newton’s. laying bare the pris- 
matic coloring analysis of the rainbow destroyed its poetry. The womanhood of Lamia 
succumbs to Lycius’s demand for marriage but her es destroys them. both at 
the wedding feast. ເເຼ . n% ແ M. 


Willaim Wordsworth 


128. Huntley, Frank. William Wordsworth, 1770-1970, MQR, 11:3, Sum. 1972, 191- 
196. The disparity between the best and the worst of the poetry of Wordsworth, ຫີ perhaps 
the 3rd greatest poet in the English language, is considerable. Wordsworth is a favorite 
with the Japanese, who liken him to their poet, BashO, to whom. he is bound by his 
response to nature. Bashd was a born poet; Wordsworth had to work out a theory. By 
recollecting in tranquillity his long journey from the sharp i impressions of early childhood 
to the at-homeness of maturity, man is born again. The Zen-trained Oriental goes 
directly to the truth. The Greco-Christian Westerner goes a longer way around.—E.H. 


Cf.: Items 87 and 126. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


129. DeLaura, David J. Coleridge, Hamlet, and Arnold’s Empedocles, PLL, 8, Supp. 5 
Fall 1972, 17-25. Coleridge’s portrait of Hamlet provided crucial influences in the 
exhaustive self-analysis of Arnolds Empedocles. Both Coleridge and Arnold link ‘the 
tendency to excessive reflection with the modern condition, and Arnold felt that he was 
a sort of Hamlet, born in a troublesome time and unable to balance the real and the 
imagined. Arnold’s 1857 Inaugural Lecture linked the sense of isolation and aliena- 
tion to the inability of the “intellectual sufferers” like Hamlet and Faust to maintain an 
equilibrium between thought and action, a theme reiterated in Empedocles. : Precise 
parallels between Coleridge’s view of Hamlet and Empedocles’s self-analysis in Act 2 
demonstrate Arnold’s indebtedness to Coleridge’s thoughts. ` —S.C. S. 


Dion Boucicault 


130. Harrison, Cleveland. Boucicault on Dramatic Character, ‘SSCI, 37: 1, Fall. 1971, 
73-83, In his theoretical essays, Boucicault (1819-1890), popular English-American 
playwright, developed innovative concepts of dramatic characterization partly derived 
from Aristotle. He called for dramatic personages whose suffering as a result oÍ action 
creates real and consistent character without moral coloration. Im Boucicault’s original 
view, major aspects of a character’s inner, domestic, and social existence require delinea- 
tion appropriate to audience interests and backgrounds. . —V. B: L; 


The Brontës 


131. Chernaik, Judith. All Roads Lead to the Moor, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 62-63. 
Walking the moors familiar to Emily and Charlotte helps reveal the vital and passionate 
relationship between the sisters and the elements of their environment. It-is against 
such a backdrop—windy, uncultivated, barren of all but coarse grass and heather— 
that the Brontés struggled and wrote. The Brontë Society Museum, full of what are 
largely Charlotte’s memorabilia—stockings, a nightdress, scissors, a nail brush—cannot 
even approximate the mood of the moor. where Heathcliffe sobbed and Catherine wept. 

—M.D.R. 
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Charles Dickens 


132. Zwerdling, Alex. Esther Summerson Rehabilitated, PMLA, 88:3, May 1973, 429- 
439. Esther is not the sentimental, insipid character she is usually taken to be. Dickens 
uses her as the spokesman of the many characters in Bleak House who have never 
known parental love and makes her tale the most important illustration of the break- 
down of the parent-child relationship. His attitude is essentially clinical: he is record- 
ing a complex pattern of psychological development in detail. The novel shows that 
Esther’s inhibited intelligence and self-effacement are products of her upbringing and 
traces her attempt to become more assured and self-possessed. Her dawning confi- 
dence is shaken by her illness and disfigurement and by Jarndyce’s proposal. Although 
Dickens resorts to fantasy to resolve her conflicts, hers is a true study in psychological 
realism. —P.G.D. 


Arthur Conan Doyle 


133. Beckett, David. The Tosca, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 119-121. A reference to 
the death of Cardinal Tosca in Black Peter is actually a complex and indirect allusion 
to the opera, which has as its heroine a headstrong prima donna, and therefore to Irene 
Adler (A Scandal in Bohemia) who followed the same profession. —T.W.R. 


134. Warshauer, Richard. My Friend, Wilson Hargreave, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 
113-115. Eolmes refers to Hargreave in The Dancing Men; it is one of the many ref- 
erences to the U.S., since Hargreave was an official of the “New York Police Bureau.” 
This is a confused reference to the New York Police Detective Bureau; Hargreave 
was actually Thomas Byrnes, who was retired at the time of Holmes’s reference but 
who was still most knowledgeable about American crime. —T.W.R. 


135. Cummings, Thayer. Sherlock Holmes: Gourmet or Gourmand?, BakSJ, 23:2, 
June 1973, 102. There are times when Holmes, busy with his investigations, gobbles 
food gluttonously; but when he has leisure he can order a gourmet dinner, as he does 
in The Noble Bachelor. —T.W.R. 


136. Rosen>latt, Albert M. On Pate de Foie Gras Pie: In Defense of Watson, BakSJ, 
23:2, June 1973, 103. It has been alleged that there is no such thing as pate de foie 
gras pie, a dish Holmes orders at the end of The Noble Bachelor. However, an 1857 
‘cookbook contains a recipe for the dish. —T.W.R. 


137. Robb, Alexander Moore. The Sport of Sports, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 81-86. 
Silver Blaze displays Holmes’s talents, but it also includes anomalies and unanswered 
(and unanswerable) questions, for instance the detail of the trainer who, though a 
veteran, commits the foolhardy act of going behind a horse and lighting a match. 

—T.W.R. 


138. Stix, Thomas L. The Silver Blaze Comes of Age, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 79. 
In celebration of the Holmes story Silver Blaze, a race has been run since 1952 at 
various New York tracks; it will take place again in 1973. —T.W.R. 


139. Hoffman, Banesh. The Daughter and the Dates, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 76-77. 
A Study in Scarlet seems to echo H. Rider Haggard’s Montezuma’s Daughter (1892). 
Therefore the Holmes tale should be dated 1900, which is the latest of several possible 
dates suggested by Holmesians. —T.W.R. 


140. Boardman, John. The Sherlock Holmes Saga, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 116-118. 
An early fcrerunner of Holmes was Mord Fiddle, a character in the Icelandic Saga, 
Njala, who solved a burglary in 983 A. D. using Holmesian methods. —T.W.R. 


141. De Waal, Ronald. The Two Masters: Holmes and Beethoven, BakSJ, 23:2, June 
1973, 104-105. Holmes never mentions Beethoven by name, but one may deduce from 
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the references to author-less ae that the detective’s favorite was indeed 
Beethoven, —T.W.R. 


142. Potter, H. C. We shall Not Look Upon His Like Again: An Occasionally In- 
temperate Appeal, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 71-75. The Holmesian image-bearer is 
not Rathbone or Granger but William Gillette, the American actor who played the 
-detective from 1899 to 1929. —T.W.R. 


143. Schwalb, Joseph O. The Great Pretender, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 106-112. Re- 
cently acquired epistolary exchanges among various Tibetan religious personages record 
the experiences of Holmes, under the alias of Sigerson, in 1891. He showed great prom- 
ise as a disciple of the Dalai Lama (or, as Doyle has it, Llama), but was eventually 
smoked out as an imposter who was spending his time in personal matters rather than 
in the required dhyana or meditation. The Dalai Lama permitted the unmasked 
Sigerson to leave Tibet but with strict orders never to return, under penalty of death. 
Holmes apparently never returned. —T.W.R. 


144. Simms, Bartlett Dale. Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Thorndike, BakSJ, 23:2, June 
1973, 87-91. R. Austin Freeman’s fictional detective, Dr. John Evelyn Thorndike, 
shows many resemblances, in methods and in details of cases, to Sherlock Holmes. 
Perhaps the two detectives were acquainted. There are also resemblances between the 
careers of the two authors. —T.W.R. 


145. Ryer, Peter J. Moriarty a Mathematician?, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 98-99. 
When Moriarty was graduated from the university, physicist and mathematician 
were different names for the same person. His publications, notably The Dynamics of 
an Asteroid, suggest that he was a physicist. —T.W.R. 


146. Shreffler, Philip A. Moriarty: A Life Study, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 92-97. 
One can trace the O’Moriarty family from its Irish origins in the 13th century through 
Holmes’s arch-enemy Professor James Moriarty and his brother, Col. James Moriarty 
(the same name!), who appears in The Lion’s Mane as Murdoch—the Scottish variant 
of the name Moriarty. —T.W.R. 


147. Walsh, William J. Moriarty a Villain?, BakSJ, 23:2, June 1973, 100-101. Robert 
Moriarty, B. A., writes a letter indicating that Professor James Moriarty, his great- 
grandfather’s brother, was a harmless academician whose career was ruined by one 
of his disgruntled former students, Sherlock Holmes. —T.W.R. 


George Eliot 
148. Lee, Robin. Irony and Attitude in George Eliot and D. H. Lawrence, ESA, 161 1, 
Mar. 1973, 15-21. For an author to use extended irony there must exist simultaneously 
a sense that life has a stable surface or appearance and a sense of a different, even 
contradictory, depth of reality. Eliot consistently uses this kind of extended irony, 
although in her earlier novels the irony occasionally breaks down, and a character is 
not fully realized or is idealized. The absence of irony in Daniel Deronda reflects Eliot’s 
search for a more inclusive vision of life. As a chronicler of social change and of 
inadequate response to such change, irony is Lawrence’s obvious mode. But he aban- 
doned it after Sons and Lovers because irony is inappropriate to a shaper of a new 
vision of the future. —W.R. 


149, Hornback, Bert G. The Moral Imagination of George Eliot, PLL, 8:4, Fall 1972, 
380-394. While Eliot’s work is didactic and shows great strength of mind, it operates 
through a logic of imagination rather than of reason. Although it avoids excessive 
sentimentality, it affects the reader through feeling as much as through ideas. Middle- 
march explores the relationship of knowledge (involving reason) and experience (in- 
volving emotion) in its major thematic interest, the question of social morality.—S.C:S. 
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Thomas Hardy 


150. Jarret:, David. Eustacia Vye and Eula Varner, Olympians: The Worlds of Thomas 
Hardy and William Faukner, Novel, 6:2, Win. 1973, 163-174. Eustacia Vye and Eula 
Varner are outsiders, they are viewed by their creators with awe touched by irony, they 
are ironically presented as Olympians, and their sexuality is stressed. They contrast 
with their surroundings, are described in pagan terms, and are associated with fertility. 
Just as Clym is a man of the future, so Flem is the grotesquely comic hero of the 
new order. Each forces his wife to seek a lover because of his own inadequacies. 
Diggory Venn and V. K. Ratliff are the itinerant, ubiquitous observers who are a part 
of their environment. and yet .detached. Faulkner borrowed from Hardy because he 
too wanted to use the rustic world for comic effect and yet to raise it to a heroic level. 
ae like Hardy, Faulkner was obsessed with a world in alarmingly rapid transition. 
| —A.B.F. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


151. Irwin, Robert. Hopkins’ GOD’S GRANDEUR, Expl, 31:6, Feb. 1973, Item 46. 
The “ooze of oil” in this poem could be a reference to the gradual absorption of the 
‘oil into the cotton as Hopkins pressed the cotton in the vial in administering last rights 
to his parishioners. The expression “gathers to a greatness,” earlier in J]. 3, ts probably 
an allusion to the spiritual greatness the recipient of the sacrament might be expected 
to experience, —P.F.H. 


152. Bright, Michael H. The Homiletic Structure of THE WRECK OF THE 
DEUTSCHLAND, Rena, 25:2, Win. 1973, 95-102. The substance of thought in this work 
is profoundly influenced by Hopkins’s 7 years of religious instruction. Possibly the shape 
of-thought is equally indebted to his studies, for it seems likely that he relied (perhaps 
unconsciously) on the sermon structure. The consequences of reading Deutschland as 
„a sermon are that Part the First gains in importance as being not a gloss or prelude 
to the main 5ody of the poem, but rather the vehicle that carries the statement of theme; 
and Part the Second loses some importance as being an example of the theme stated in 
the Ist 10 stanzas. Certain parallelisms and a shift of emphasis from the public 2nd 
part to the personal ist part, along with a realization of the structural insignificance of 
the appeal in the last stanza, allow the inference that the poem is more of “an extended 
personal lyr.c” than “an ode on conversion.” —G, A.C: 


153. Raine, Kathleen. Hopkins, Nature, and Human Nature, SR, 81:2, Sp. 1973, 
201-224. From Ruskin, Hopkins learned the minuteness of observation that makes his 
“inscapes” live. He admired the Lake Poets and the paintings of Constable and Turner 
and was “heir to the richest inheritance any nature poet ever received from his im- 
mediate. predecessors.” But if Wordsworth “re-situated humankind in nature,” Hopkins 
attempted “to re-situate nature in the context of man, and both man and nature within 
the Christian context.” He does this primarily through his emphasis on the physical fact 
as symbol and through his emphasis on the Parmenidean sense of the present. Con- 
sequently, “there is a strange convergence of Hopkins, Teilhard, and Blake.”—L.K.U. 


Cf.: Item 393. 


Henrietta Huxley 
154, Hadgreft, Cecil. Literary Notes: Henrietta Huxley, Southerly, 32:3, Sept. 1972, 
227-232. Henrietta Ann Heathorn went to Australia as a young girl in 1843. She met 
Thomas Henry Huxley, the assistant-surgeon of the survey ship Rattlesnake when that 
boat docked in Sydney (Mar. 1848). It was mutual first-sight love though she did not 
marry him until 5 years later. In 1899 she printed privately 85 poems of hers and 
3 of her Kusband’s. Three of hers deal with the Australian scene. Most of the others 
are records of Personal happenings. The deaths of her 2 children and her husband 
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inspired elegies. A 1913 edition eliminated many of the personal poems. Her gift for 
writing was a minor one. | —O.M. 


Henry Kingsley 
155, Wilkes, G. A. Kingsley’s GEOFFRY HAMLYN: A Study in Literary Survival, 
Southerly, 32:4, Dec. 1972, 243-254. In 1903 Furphy attacked Kingsley’s novel (1859) 
as trashy and as a misleading version of Australian life because it showed English gentry 
as capable of commanding the colonial terrain. However, the novel reconstructs the 
1820’s and 30’s and the activities of its characters correspond with those recorded in 
diaries of that time. Kingsley’s narrator, a member of the gentry, describes accurately 
the pastoral life in Australia before the gold discoveries. Kingsley’s geographical 
descriptions are imprecise but have a romantic aspect that lends a mythical quality to 
the novel, a “folk” significance of the civilized settler, his family and their vicissitudes 
in a primitive region. Recent reviewers consider his presentation authentic even though 
or because realistic details are idealized. —O.M. 


Rudyard Kipling 

156. Shippey, T. A. Borrowing and Independence in Kipling’s THE STORY OF 
MUHAMMAD DIN, MLR, 67:2, Apr. 1972, 264-270. For this story Kipling may have 
borrowed his basic plot situation from Bret Harte’s Wan Lee, the Pagan, but his attitude 
and the theme he treats are his own. The child, Muhammad Din, shows the char- 
acteristics Kipling frequently gives the artist—‘‘complete absorption, self-surrender . 

vulnerability.” Like other artists, Muhammad Din suffers pain and frustration, and his 
early death may symbolize the hostility frequently shown the artist. The story, written 
when Kipling was only 20, reveals structural artistry and themes that were to concern 
him throughout his life. —S.A.W. 


William Morris 


157. Parssinen, T. M. Bellamy, Morris, and the Image of the Industrial City in 
Victorian Social Criticism, MQ, 14:3, Sp. 1973, 257-266. Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward, 2000-1887 (1888) and William Morris’s News from Nowhere (1890) give two 
distinct views of the ideal world. Bellamy’s utopia, symbolized by the pneumatic tube, 
is a centralized, mechanized, urban world, while Morris’s 15 based on a rural, medieval 
society, the prevailing symbol of which is the Thames. Morris was part of a long 
tradition of British social thinkers, including Spence, Cobbett, O’Connor, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Pugin, and Blatchford, who believed that the good life could flourish only in a non- 
urban setting. Along the same lines is Dickens’s indictment of Coketown in Hard 
Times (1845) and his preference for the natural lives of the circus world. —R.C.P. 


Walter Pater 


158. Bizot, Richard. Paters THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE in Perspective, PLL, 8, 
Supp., Fail 1972, 79-95. Like his other imaginary portraits, this work is partly retro- 
spective of Pater’s intellectual growth, and it came when Pater found reappraisal es- 
sential because of some adverse reaction to the Renaissance volume in Oxford, un- 
favorable reviews, and overt attacks on Pater’s “effeminacy.” Pater used this and 
other works to review the mental process leading to the state of his mind at the time 
of the writing. , —S.CS. 


A. C. Swinburne 


159. Wilson. F.A.C. Indian and Mithraic Influences on Swinburne’s Pantheism: 
HERTHA and A NYMPHOLEPT, PLL, 8, Supp., Fall 1972, 57-66. Swinburne’s early 
pantheism intensified after his exposure to Indian religious symbolism in 1868-1869. 
His use of Orphic myth and the Gita in his political poem Hertha is especially evident 
in the meter, the use of the symbol of the tree of life, the imagery, and the celebration 
of a universal nature. A Nympholept tentatively resolves a life’s religious and psycholog- 
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ical conflicts through surrerder to the intuitive sense of nature’s benevolence, to the 
spirit af a particular time and place, and to a normal relationship with women.—S.C.S. 


Lord Tennyson 


160. Joseph, Gerhard J. Poe and Tennyson, PMLA, 88:3, May 1973, 418-428. Al- 
though Poe and Tennyson admired each other’s work, their works’ tonal and thematic 
convergence has scarcely been noted in literary criticism. Their extraordinary delight in 
sound for its own sake became a comparable strategy in the service of an undogmatic 
philosophical idealism, the attempt of the spirit to escape the gross méteriality and 
cloying passions of the world’s body. The symbolic situations in Tennyson’s earlv 
poetry and in Poe’s stories and poems suggest the dream-shrouded entrapment of the 
poetic soul within the world. Even when Tennyson rejects the self-entombments of 
Poe-like hypersensitive souls, he hardly suppresses what Poe called his unequaled 
“etherisity” and “ideality.” —P.G.D. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


161. Rogers, Katharine M. The Pressure of Convention on Thackeray’s Women, MLR, 
67:2, Apr. 1972, 257-263. Thackeray’s novels frequently present paired heroines, the 
conventional Victorian ideal and the contrasting clever and. independent woman. The 
author’s ambivalent attitude toward women, especially toward the romanticized virtucus 
and insipid type, is most obvious in Vanity Fair, but the Amelia-Becky contrast is also 
found in the other great novels, though the non-conformist women are presented with 
less than Becky’s charm and fascination. In the later, weaker novels the women have 
unfortunately become stereotypes, and the acute character analysis and psychological 
insights of the great period are found no more. —S.A.W. 


Oscar Wilde 


162. Joost, Nicholas, and Franklin E. Court. SALOME, The Moon, and Oscar Wilde’s 
Aesthetics: A Reading of the Play, PLL, 8, Supp., Fall 1972, 96-111. This play is 
best understood by seeing the moon as a central symbol of the insistence that art is 
superior to nature and that the body can achieve harmony only through fusion with the 
soul. The moon symbolizes both Salome and ways she and other characters see her. 
However vulgar and strange, the play is a consistent exposition of Wildean views of 
life and art. —S.C.S. 


Fiction 
163. Smith, F. B. Three Neglected Masterpieces: JOSHUA DAVIDSON, THE 
MARTYRDOM OF MAN, and LONDON—A PILGRIMAGE, Meanjin, 32:1, Mar. 
1973, 114-126. [The article considers what these 3 books (by Eliza Lynn Linton, Win- 
wood Reader, and Blanchard Jerrold and Gustave Doré, respectively [all published 
1872]) reveal about the intellectual climate of Victorian England. The first 2 are 
examples ct the sort of literature that can move men and become a force in history 
but are commonly ignored by those who read only works of the great tradition.]—-W.R. 


General 


164. Thomson, Patricia. George Sand and English Reviewers: The First Twenty Years, 
MLR, 67:3, July 1972, 501-516. English critics of the 1830’s and 40’s devoted con- 
siderable attention to Sand’s work. Early reviews were generally unfavorable and 
tended to dwell on her personal and private life, although there were exceptions, the 
Westminster Review under G. H. Lewes particularly. Influential journals like the 
Athenaeum and the Quarterly Review later reversed their opinions, and by the end of 
the 40’s Sand’s greatness was generally admitted and her influence on English writers 
recognized. [The article quotes chronologically from a wide variety of English journals 
that treated French literature.] —S.A.W. 
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X. MODERN | 
Max Beerbohm 


165. Grushow, Ira. The Chastened Dandy: Beerbohm’s HILARY MALTBY AND 
STEPHEN BRAXTON, PLL, 8, Supp., Fall. 1972, 149-164. While the character 
Hilary Maltby seems to be a conscious abstraction of Beerbohm, and Braxton was in 
part inspired by Beerbohm’s early impressions of Yeats, both characters are more 
accurately seen as doubles of the author. Beerbohm’s treatment of Maltby’s man- 
nerisms also reflects the author’s changing attitudes toward Wilde. —S.C.S. 


G. K. Chesterton 


166. Derus, David L. Chesterton as Literary Critic, Rena, 25:2, Win. 1973, 103-112. 
Chesterton’s decline in reputation may be traced to 2 related impressions: (1) that he 
was a dogmatist in temper and judgment; (2) that his primary concerns were pre- 
World-War-I social and moral problems, now rather remote to us. Both impressions 
are true if properly qualified and are worth pursuing further to understand Chesterton’s 
historical contributions to criticism. —G.A.C. 


Joseph Conrad 


167. Stegmaier, E. The “Would-Scene” in Joseph Conrad’s LORD JIM and NOS- 
TROMO, MLR, 67:3, July 1972, 517-523. Conrad uses the “would-scene” (shifting 
from a dramatic description of a unique action to’ the evocation of a frequently repeated 
and therefore less dramatic, act) very often in Nostromo in order to suggest the wide 
background against which Decoud’s story develops and to emphasize the “theme of 
repetitiveness and of stagnation or even of the sameness of events.” Past and present 
(the narrator’s present) are juxtaposed and effectively contrasted; at the same time the 
natrator’s dissociation with the action is emphasized. Although used less frequently 
in Lord Jim, this technique brings out Marlow’s preoccupation with Jim’s story, and 
his endless return to it. —S.A.W. 


T. S. Eliot 
168. Browning, Gordon. Eliots THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK, 
Expl, 31:6, Feb. 1973, Item 49. Eliot’s insect imagery in this poem becomes con- 
sistent when the insect is identified as a grasshopper, which secretes a brown fluid 
resembling tobacco juice. Thus a link is established between the insect and the cigarette 
butts, representative here as in James’s Portrait of a Lady of the used-up quality of 
modern life. —P.F.H. 


169. Pankow, Edith. The “Eternal Design” of MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL, 
PLL, 9:1, Win. 1973, 35-47. The constant popularity of the play is paradoxical since 
it defies all of the tendencies of its materialistic age. The play's success is due in part 
to its remarkable combination of the drama of Christian liturgy, the allegory of Every- 
man, and psychological realism, all within a careful structure based on musical prin- 
ciples. The unity of ancient and modern conventions in dealing with universal and 
timeless concerns creates a harmony between divine and human reality. The musical 
structure achieves Eliot’s desire for a reintegration of religious and secular concerns. 

—S.CS. 


170. Montgomery, Marion. Eliofs Hyacinth Girl and the TIMES LITERARY SUP- 
PLEMENT, Rena, 25:2, Win. 1973, 67-73. In the debate over the Hyacinth Girl of 
The Burial of the Dead the technical complexities of Eliot’s point of view or the intel- 
lectual complexities of what he is attempting in the poem often are ignored. As for 
Eliot’s supposed misogyny or the sordidness of sex, conclusions offered have been too 
facile. Eliot’s enthusiasms for Baudelaire and Dante must be taken fully into account 
Eyes of pearl may seem to be substantial and real ໂຕ. a material world, but they appear 
opaque in the wider and deeper vision. Dante lies teasingly behind, in, and around 
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The Waste Land, not so fully accepted by the heart as by the head. The heart is still 
largely like Baudelaire’s, set on “discovering Christianity” for itself. —G.A.C. 


Graham Greene 


171. Willig, Charles L. Greene’s THE BASEMENT ROOM, Expl, 31:6, Feb. 1973, 
Item 48. Emmy introduces the complexity of adulthood in this story. As a symbol 
she is the evil Philip never understands, the destructive chaos previously experienced 
only in his recurrent nightmares, the “bleeding head, the wolves, the knock, knock, 
knock” of tke ambiguous world waiting just beyond childhood. —P.F.H. 


A. E. Housman 


172. McReynolds, Douglas John. Housman’s TERENCE, THIS IS STUPID STUFF, 
1-14, Expl, 31:5, Jan. 1973, Item 39. The primary implication of the statement by 
the reveler, “We poor lads, ’tis our turn now/To hear such tunes as killed the cow,” 
in this poem has long been misunderstood. The reader’s usual assumption is that the 
tune bored its victim to death. The use of that expression to signify boredom is rela- 
tively recent. Housman’s reference is, rather, to a particular anonymous ditty popular 
long before his own time. Notes and Queries (Ser. 1, Vol. 2, 1857) records the first 
stanza of one of the versions. The speaker of the opening lines of Terence complains not 
of ennui, but of starvation. —P.F.H. 


Aldous Huxley 


173. Conner, Frederick W. “Attention!”: Aldous Huxley’s Epistemological Route to 
Salvation, SE, 81:2, Sp. 1973, 282-308. On the first page of Island, Huxley’s last 
novel, a talking mynah bird cries “Attention!”; on the last page, mynah birds again 
utter this reminder. Will Farnaby discovers the utterance to mean that awareness in 
every contex{ is the only true yoga. Huxley arrived at acceptance of this idea after 
many years of deliberation. One can trace the development of this idea concerning 
the validity cf the direct apprehension of truth in his novels and essays. Particularly 
important is Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow. —L.K.U. 


D. H. Lawrence 


174. Beauchamp, Gorman. Lawrence’s THE ROCKING-HORSE WINNER, Expl, 
31:5, Jan. 1973, Item 32. Lawrence’s story is susceptible to psycho-allegorical readings. 
The oedipal conflict is pronounced, with the boy Paul wanting to supplant his size 
by supplying his mother with the fruits of the “luck” the father lacks. The materialism 
of modern scaciety has destroyed Paul’s mother’s ability to feel love; in place of love, 
she lusts after luck, the psychological and sexual power to get money. —P.F.H. 


175. Oates, Joyce Carol. The Hostile Sun: the Poetry of D. H. Lawrence, MR, 13:4, 
Aut. 1972, €39-656. Lawrence exhibits the paradox of “a brilliant man trying to 
resist his own brilliance,” wrestling with “consciousness” as with a dark angel. He uses 
his intellect to insist upon the limits. to “pure” reason, to retain the sacred, unknowable 
part of the self that is the Ego above the personal. He is fascinated by the drama of the 
self and “its totally Other,” a foreign life-force symbolized by the sun in its healthy 
hostility to man. The cycle of confessional poems Look! We Have Come Through! 
(1917) reflects not only his personal life but also a deeper spiritual crisis. The Hostile 
Sun, includec in More Pansies, speaks of the sun’s opposition to man’s finite con- 
sciousness. Proper dread of it is man’s acknowledgment of the unknowable in the 
universe and in the self. Lawrence’s poems provide an autobiography of a novelist at 
work, a poetiz journal of his consciousness. He worships the sun because it is hostile 
and inhuman and sees man’s ideal state in nature as partial alienation, a disharmony that 
allows for the assertion of the personal self. Lawrence’s writing is at its best when he 
worships the Other, at its worst when he attempts to usurp the position of the Other. 
In Fish content and form are combined perfectly, and the limitations of the human soul 
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are recognized: “This is beyond me, this fish./His God stands outside my God.” 
—D.G.M. 


176. Ross, Charles L. [a], and George J. Zytaruk [b]. GOATS AND COMPASSES 
and/or WOMEN IN LOVE: An Exchange, DHLR, 6:1, Sp. 1973, 33-46. [a] Zytaruk 
(What Happened to D.H. Lawrence’s GOATS AND COMPASSES?, DHLR, 4:3, Fall 
1971, 280-286 [AES, 16:4, Dec. 1972, 1058]) conjectured that this missing work was 
an early draft of Women in Love, but this hypothesis is contradicted by Lawrence’s 
letters. The distinction that has always been made between Goats and Compasses (a 
philosophical work) and Women in Love is valid. [b] Although Ross examines more 
evidence, the basic facts remain unchanged: identification of Goats and Compasses 
with Women in Love is the most satisfactory conclusion. —R.T.C. 


177. Beards, Richard D, The Checklist of D.H. Lawrence Criticism and Scholarship, 
1972, DHLR, 6:1, Sp. 1973, 100-108. [The article is an annotated list of the year’s 
work in Lawrence studies. The 5 headings are General, Poetry, Individual Works of 
Fiction, Non-Fiction Prose, and Drama.] —R.T.C, 


178. Burwell, Rose Marie. A Catalogue of D.H. Lawrence’s Reading from Early 
Childhood: Addenda, DHLR, 6:1, Sp. 1973, 86-99. [Sixty-five entries are added to 
the catalogue published in DHLR, 3:3, Fall 1970, 193-324 (AES, 16:4, Dec. 1972, 
1068).] —R.T.C. 


Cf.: Item 148, 


Doris Lessing 


179. Mutti, Giuliana. Female Roles and the Function of Art in THE GOLDEN NOTE- 
BOOK, MSE, 3:3, Sp. 1972, 78-83. This work is concerned with the dilemma of the 
white, bourgeois female trying to survive emotionally and intellectually in a society 
defined by and for white males. Anna Wulf’s personality is merely a collection of 
roles, presented structurally in the division of the novel into 5 notebooks and the novella. 
The narrator (sometimes Anna and sometimes her double, Ella) seeks through fiction- 
alization of her experiences to control and determine her responses. Fiction provides 
Anna with the means to rearrange her experiences into a tidy, nonexistent world as an 
alternative to madness. —J.J, 


‘George Bernard Shaw. 


180. Rockwell, John. Records: A Fan of Goetz, IndS, 11:3, Sp. 1973, 44. (reprinted ' 
from New York Times, Jan. 29, 1973). Shaw was a distinguished musical critic, but 
had some unusual enthusiasms, as evinced by his admiration of Goetz. Though they 
do not completely vindicate Shaw’s taste, current recordings do prove Goetz to be an 
original and superior craftsman. —-B.J.M. 


181. Nickson, Richard. Essay-Review, IndS, 11:3, Sp. 1973, 36-37 (rev.-art., Collected 
Letters, 1898-1910, ed. Dan. H. Laurence, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1972). Shaw’s letters 
are noted for their lucidity and variety, but they lack intimate and confessional intro- 
spection. Of special interest are those letters directed to his dramatic colleagues. 

—B.J.M. 


182. Bernard Shaw on Incomes, IndS, 11:3, Sp. 1973, 33-34. (reprinted from New York 
Times, Dec. 23, 1904). Shaw feels that virtue requires the possession of money. A 
man cannot work out his salvation for himself as an individual; he must instead work 
for good socially and on a large scale. A minimum income should be established, and 
everyone should be compelled to work for it. —B.J.M. 


183. Mr. Shaw Has a New Plan, IndS, 11:3, Sp. 1973, 34 (reprinted from New York 
Times, Oct. 25, 1906). Shaw would put all those who cannot justify their existence 
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into a lethal chamber. However, “Nature,” through survival of the fittest, already 
enforces such a plan. —B.J.M. 


184. Mr. George Bernard Shaw Tells Us Something of His Dublin Birthplace, IndS, 
11:3, Sp. 1973, 46 (reprinted from The Irish Home Journal, June 1972). [In a letter 
written in response to a photograph of the house where he was born, Shaw describes the 
changes in the house and mentions his favorite childhood sport of knocking and running 
away.} —B.J.M. 
Jon Silkin 
Cf.: Item 191. 
Dylan Thomas 


185. Singleton, Robert R. Thomas’ IN THE WHITE GIANT’S THIGH, Expl, 31:5, 
Jan. 1973, Item 34. The “white giant” of Thomas’s poem may be more literal than most 
commentators have thought; Thomas himself said “ ‘the White Giant's Thigh’ is the 
name of a lardmark on a Welsh hill” (TLS, Nov. 28, 1952). Readers might have looked 
harder for this landmark if Thomas had not also said that “‘he had never seen the 
White Giant and had no idea of its location, if any’ ” (William York Tindall, A Reader’s 
Guide to Dylan Thomas, New York, 1962, 293). It is likely that Thomes’s fertility- 
inducing, cudgel-bearing giant is (perhaps unconsciously) based on the “famous chalk- 
cut figure of the Cerne Abbas Giant in Dorset, ‘ithyphallic and clavigerous’ as he is 
often described, . . . one of a small series of hill figures in England to which con- 
siderable antiquity can be ascribed” (H. S. L. Dewar, The Giant of Cerne Abbas, West 
Country Folklore, No. 1, Guernsey, C. I., 1968, 5). A good picture of the giant can be 
found in the Shell guide to Dorset by Michael Pitt-Rivers (London, 1966, 12). —P.F.H. 


186. Hansen, Kurt Heinrich. Vorbemerkungen zu Dylan Thomas’ Gedichten POEM 
IN OCTOBER und FERN HILL, STZ, No. 21, Jan. 1967, 17-20. A transiator should 
try to recreate not only the sense but also the physical substance of the poem before him, 
especially in Cealing with Thomas’s poems, which, unlike Eliot’s, Auden’s, Spender’s, or 
MacNeice’s poetry, glorify the mystic and alchemic quality of the word and are not 
fully comprekensible without knowing the bizarre landscape of Thomas’s native Wales. 
(in German) —J.CS. 


187. Williams, Harry. Dylan Thomas’ Poetry of Redemption: Its Blakean Beginnings, 
BuR, 20:3, Win. 1972, 107-120. Thomas follows Blake’s concept of contraries, of 
redemption through annihilation, in his use of images that contain the seeds of their 
own destruction and in his sense of timelessness or simultaneity. Language is the force 
in the Garden of Eden (the talking snake) that splits the mythic marriage of heaven and 
hell, the coexistence of God and Satan. As language or speech transformed myth into 
experience in the fall, so it now transforms experience into myth. Thomas is less 
interested than Blake in working up a detailed mythical system but is much more 
concerned with calling attention to language as a means of redemption. —A.T.T. 


Edward Thomas 


188. Webb, M. R. “Yet not unhappy for its lack”: The Poetry of Edward Thomas, 
ESA, 16:1, Mar. 1973, 37-44. Thomas’s lack of an audience contributed to the dual 
response to life which his poems hold in balance: the desire for escape from difficulty 
and freedom from doubt and the knowledge that only death can provide them. 
Overall, the poetry is negative, and it is his preoccupation with defeat and sense of a 
gap between words and things, between language and experience, that make .Thomas 
so modern. His poetry continues to seem considerable and enjoyable because of his 
ability to relate sensory perception to the total consciousness of being and because 
beneath his dissatisfactions are experiences that readers can share: the elusiveness of 
memory, the seductiveness of death, and the knowledge of one’s own isolation.—W.R. 
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Virginia Woolf 


189. Stadtfeld, ຕ, Virginia. Woolfs letzter Roman: More Quintessential Than the 
Others, Anglia, 91:1, 1973, 56-76. Some critics have felt that Between the Acts falls 
into 2 unrelated parts: the narrative of the female novelist who describes a 24-hour 
period in Pointz Hall; and the presentation of a lady dramatist’s pageant that character- 
izes various periods of -English history. The scenes in the latter are geared to the time 
of day, with minutes equated with years: the Elizabethan era, for instance, from. 15:30 
to 16:00 hours (i.e., c. 1560-1600). At the pageant’s end there occurs a clear, if loose, 
connection between the novel’s dramatic and “epic” parts. Like the earlier epochs, the 
modern period is characterized by the thematic cluster of Love, Death, and the Here- 
after. Numerous Eliotic literary fragments further serve to bind the parts together. 
Actually the novel must be counted among Woolf’s best-structured works. It 
illustrates a momentary triumph over the “dispersity” of life, but on its last pages— 
in a “fifth act” there is a vision of man’s future as a stone-age cave-existence. (In 
German) —T.W.R. 


190. Wyatt, Jean M. MRS. DALLOWAY: Literary Allusion as Structural Metaphor, 
PMLA, 88:3, May 1973, 440-451. Woolf interweaves allusion and image to construct 
character, define theme, and structure the novel. Shakespearean allusions combined with 
mineral and flower imagery identify Lady Bruton and Sally Seton as representatives of 
the dying aristocracy and the flourishing industrial class, and embody the alternatives 
open to Clarissa: sterile aristocratic society or life-giving passion. An allusion to the 
dirge from Cym. sounds the theme of death and rebirth echoed in Peters dream, the 
beggar-woman’s song, and Septimus’s and Clarissa’s experiences. The dirge and a 
complex of symbols originating in its heat and cold imagery link the former characters’ 
successive deaths and rebirths. A modern incarnation of the dying god archetype, 
Septimus ultimately gives Clarissa new life through his death. —P.G.D. 


Poetry 
191, Liywelyn-Williams, Alun. Reviews, PoetW, 8:3, Win. 1972, 96- 105. (rev.-art., 
J on Silkin, Out of Battle, the Poetry of the Great War, Oxford U., n.d.). This book, 
“the most thorough and comprehensive examination of the poetry of the Great War 
that has yet appeared,” gives emphasis to Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfred Owen, and Isaac 
Rosenberg. The war poets made a significant contribution to poetic tradition by an 
innovative use of language, usually within traditional forms, though David Jones’s 
In Parenthesis displays originality in both language and form. Silkin relates the war 
poetry to the wider theme of man’s attitude toward war in general, but he has an 
unfortunate tendency to correlate artistic value with disillusioned patriotism. and he 
incorrectly assumes that the effect of World’ War I did not differ from that of other 


wars. —C.M. 
AMERICAN 
I, PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
. Black 


192. Hagen, Rochus A. M. Die entlegene Variante der krodis STZ, No, 24, 
Oct. 1967, 324-334. Carl Meinhof’s short-lived concept of “spatial imagination,” 
(Die Sprache der Hamiten) which was further developed by Wilhelm Czermak (Die 
Lokalvorstellung und ihre Bedeutung für den grammatischen Aufbau Afrikanischer 
Sprachen in Meinhof Festschrift, S.204-222, Hamburg, 1927), was an appropriate con- 
cept for examining the peculiarities of African folklore. To make one’s inner expe- 
rience concrete by using spatial images still distinguishes Afro-American folklore from 
the more abstract white version. Thus the concept of “spatial imagination” is still of 
some methodological importance. (n German) ; -—J,CS. 
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193. Morse, J. Mitchell. The Shuffling Speech of Slavery: Black English, CE, 34:6, 
Mar. 1973, 334-839. There is a world-wide Standard English: “deviations are found 
chiefly in the speech of people who read little or not at all.” Therefore American blacks 
should learn the Standard English, for black English “was taught to illiterate slaves by 
illiterate overseers, whose language it was.” “Because it is not a satisfactory medium 
for the communication of precise information or the development of clear ideas,” one 
sees that historically all eminent black leaders (political, literary, etc.) spoke and wrote 
Standard English. —E.F.H. 


Cf.: Items 246, 302, and 309. 


Chicano 
Cf.: Item 315. 

Jewish 
Cf.: Item 295. . 

Midwest 


194, Horwitz, Carey A. Chicago’s Literature: A Desultory Remembrance, LJ, 97:11, 
June 1, 1972, 2045-2050. The belief that Chicago was and is the first, and greatest, 
“American” city pervades Chicago’s life and manifests itself in its literature—a literature 
without a cleercut tradition or image of itself, but one identifying itself with the common 
people and with a language not “literary” or urban, but roughhewn from the prairie. 
{The appended bibliography of literature on Chicago is divided into Fiction, Poetry, 
Black Writers, etc.] (illustrated) —E.J.C. 


Cf.: Item 233. 


ໂນ, LAN GUAGE f 
History 
Cf.: Item 193. ; 


Y. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Thomas Morton 


195. Scheick, William J. Morton’s NEW ENGLISH CANAAN, Expl, 31:6, Feb. 
1973, Item 47. In his study of this work (1637) Donald F. Connors emphasizes “the 
paradoxical theme of the humanity of the savages and the inhumanity of the saints” 
or Pilgrims (Thomas Morton, New York, 1969, 132). Connors, however, overlooks a 
very important development of this theme in Morton’s allusion to the Trojan horse: 
“as if they hed obtained a great prize; like the Trojans when they had the custody of 
Hippeus pine-ree horse” (139). The great prize, of course, is the maypole, a “goodly 
pine tree of 80. foote longe” (132). The word “pine” connects the horse and the 
maypole, intimating that the Pilgrims’ prize will eventually lead to their undoing. 

—P.F.H. 


Thomas Paine 


196. Prochaska, Franklyn K. Thomas Paine’s THE AGE OF REASON Revisited, JHI, 
33:4, Oct.-Dec. 1972, 561-576. Some of the commonly held assumptions about. the 
controversy over this work need revision. It is now clear that if the French Revolution 
had not created the furor over the pamphlet, it would have been little more than just 
one more debate in England over natural and revealed religion. The tract became 
notorious not because of its espousal of a well-worn critical deism but because the 
British establishment feared the aura of revolutionary France surrounding Paine. His 
religious opinions were drowned in their political implications. In view of the pamphlet’s 
defects in argument and the circumstances surrounding publication, it would be rash 
to take its popularity for granted, particularly as our knowledge of radicalism and 
popular religion is so imprecise and the role of ideas so obscure. —G.AC. 
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Drama 


197. Ritchey, David. Baltimore’s Eightcenth-Century French Theatre, SSCJ, 38:2, 
Win. 1972, 164-167. In the last decade of the 18th century 2 French-language amateur 
groups, composed of immigrants from Nova Scotia and Santa Domingo, offered on 
several occasions native drama in Baltimore. These groups contributed to the cultural 
development of their adopted city. ` | —-V.B.L. 


General : 


198. Bianchard, William H. ROUSSEAU IN AMERICA, MQR, 11:3, Sum. 1972, 
221-222. (rev.-art., Paul M. Spurlin, U. of Alabama, 1970). Although Spurlin found 
evidence that Rousseau was widely read in 18th-century America, he was not often 
cited. Jefferson and others may have anticipated objections to Emile from religious 
groups. One reason not offered by Spurlin for Jefferson’s failure to cite The Social 
Contract may be that to Jefferson, the gentleman, Rousseau’s mixing of public and 
private concerns was offensive. Rousseau’s exhibitionism kept him underground in 
America. —E.H. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


James Fenimore Cooper 


199. Sandy, Alan F., Jr. The Voices of Cooper’s THE DEERSLAYER, ESQ, No. 60, 
(Pt. 1), Sum. 1970, 5-9. Cooper’s use of various levels of diction to identify the 
deepest truths and also the flaws in the ideas expressed by his characters and narrators 
is most central to his artistic success. In this work he uses 3 levels of dialogue: “the 
frontier-dialect of Natty and Hurry Harry, the Indian dialect, and the more or less 
standard English of the Hutters,” and 4 levels in narrative: “the plain style of historical 
description, a related voice describing most of the action, a language of natural 
description, and a pretentious and stilted voice used to describe the influence of human 
beings and their environment and to insert relatively conventional moral commentary.” 
Truth and falsity, strength and weakness, and innocence and guilt are indicated by the 
words used by each character. —L.W.D. 


200. Philbrick, Thomas L. Language and Meaning in Cooper’s THE WATER-WITCH, 
ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 1), Sum. 1970, 10-16. Noted critics, such as Yvor Winters, have 
ignored Cooper’s skillful use of language and style in his “most imaginative book.” 
In the first part of the novel Cooper builds an immense fabric of idealization and 
abstraction by emphasizing words such as deceit, delusion, and artifice to produce 
beauty and illusion. Even the speeches of the characters Tiller and Alderman Van 
Beverout are designed to complement the abstract theme by producing for the reader 
allegorical personifications, not individual characters: But abruptly, in Chap. 27, 
Cooper reverses the development from beauty and illusion to “death and horror.” 
Words such as “danger, hazard, threat, damage, destruction, anxiety, and exertion” are 
scattered throughout this portion of the novel. —L.W.D. 


Raiph Waldo Emerson 
201. Bottorff, William K. Emerson’s POWER, Expl, 31:6, Feb. 1973, Item 45. The 
3rd epigraph to the essay Self-Reliance is Emerson’s quatrain Power (as it came to be 
known in various editions of the poems). “Power... be” (equals) action. The source 
of Power is the free soul, or self. —P.F.H. 


202. Kriege, Jack W. Emerson’s THOREAU (Last Paragraph), Expl, 31:5, Jan. 1973, 
Item 38. Emerson’s discussion of the flower in the last paragraph of his essay serves 
as a symbolic summary of the presentation of Thoreau’s life. The significance is arrived 
at only upon consideration of a series of paradoxical images. —P.F.H. 


203. Reid, Alfred S. Emerson’s Prose Style: An Edge to Goodness, ESQ, No. 60 (Pts. 
1 & 2), Sum. 1970, 37-42. Emerson’s erudite essays are characterized by a tone of 
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moral earnestness, the sermonic art, and the edge to goodness. The edge to goodness 
is an attituce of militant individualism—a rigid concern for speaking truth authori- 
tatively and convincingly. In Self-Reliance he says, “Your goodness must have some 
edge to it,—else it is none.” —-L.W.D. 


204, Strauch, Carl F. The Mind’s Voice: Emerson’s Poetic Style, ESQ, No. 60, (Pt. 2), 
Sum. 1970, 43-59. “For his time and place Emerson was unusually aware of the 
aesthetic complexities in poetic expression; and the origins of this totality, which is 
style, he sought with rare insight in the nature of language, the evocative power of. 
words.” Emerson’s poetic development occurred through several phases, as he was 
‘influenced by his reading, nature, development of his own philosophy, and his concern 
with vigorous originality and execution. —L.W.D. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


205. Laverty, Carroll D. Some Touchstones of Hawthorne’s Style, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 
1), Sum. 1970, 30-36. While such features as diction, control, irony, sadness, and 
authorial comment are important aspects of Hawthorne’s style, the touchstones are his 
sincere and deep concern “for the heart and soul of man,” his awareness of human 
dignity, his metaphoric style and use of allegory, and his use of ambiguity to express 
“the ambiguity of life.” —L.W.D. 


206. Stoehr, Taylor. Hawthorne and Mesmerism, HLQ, 33:1, Nov. 1969, 33-60. In 
The Hall of Fantasy and The House of the Seven Gables are indications that Haw- 
thorne was not entirely skeptical about mesmerism. By July 1837 he knew of Charles 
Poyen, and he came into more direct contact with mesmerism through the attempts of 
Elizabeth Peabady and Joseph Emerson Fiske to cure his future wife’s headaches. One 
objection to mesmerism was that of ill fame; passages in The Blithedale Romance bear 
witness to this. The Faustian nature of Hawthorne’s mesmerists reflects his reluctant 
interest; associating mesmerism with the devil or with witchcraft, he remained half 
fanciful, half in earnest, an ambivalence that suited his sense of what romance ought 
to be. The magical power of imagination was Hawthorne’s chief theme, and to it 
mesmerism and the figure of the mesmerist lent themselves. —P.B. 


Henry Wadsworth Longtellow 
Cf.: Item 211. 


Herman Melville 


207. Barber, Patricia. Melville’s Self-Image as a Writer and the Image of the Writer in 
PIERRE, MSE, 3:3, Sp. 1972, 65-71. Pierre is not a self-portrait of Melville on the 
surface level, and probably not in a symbolical, psychological sense as some claim. 
Melville’s insight is that writing cannot be therapeutic and that equilibrium in the 
writer must exist prior to the writing. Pierre is the unsuccessful artist, and nothing can 
save him; writing only brings him closer to suicide. What Melville understood that 
Pierre did not is that one does not have to write to find wisdom, nor need one give 
it up to avoid damnation. ----],], 


208. Holder, Alan. Style and Tone in Melville’s PIERRE, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 2), Sum. 
1970, 76-86. Melville’s style in this work, long the subject of critical controversy, runs 
the gamut from parody to the garish and Gothic to light-hearted humor to bitterness 
and futility—-a course which essentially weakens the total effect of the work and 
contributes to its failure. —L.W.D. 


| Edgar Allan Poe | 
.209. Hogue, L. Lynn. Eroticism in Poes FOR ANNIE, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 2 Supp.), 
Fall 1970, 8£-87. This poem is the only one of Poe’s in which explicit eroticism is 
evident. Poe’s letters to Mrs. Annie Richmond stress only the great Platonic love Poe 
had for his “sister” Annie; however, this poses no contradiction. The eroticism of the 
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poem should be judged for “its contribution to the total impact of the poem on the 
reader.” —L.W.D. 


210. Garrison, Joseph M., Jr. The Irony of LIGEJA, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 1 Supp.), Fall 
1970, 13-17. The narrator, who wishes “to repossess a living Ligeia” and thus profit 
from Rowena’s death, is thwarted when Ligeia’s attempt to return from the dead fails. 
His plan to learn the secrets of nature has failed, and ironically, with the deaths of both 
women, he is left alone and desolate. The irony present in the poem The Conqueror 
Worm can be seen in the ending of the story. —L.W.D. 


211. Holman, Harriet R. Longfellow in THE RUE MORGUE, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 2 
Supp.), Fall 1970, 58-60. As M. Dupin and the narrator are strolling about, Dupin 
discusses “a very little fellow,” “Chantilly,” and “the fruiterer.” These references 
apparently are part of a literary ambush in the Poe-Longfellow feud, as each term 
can be linked to Longfellow. Poe especially emphasizes “little fellow’—-one of in- 
significance as a literary man. | —L.W.D. 


212. La Guardia, David M. Poe, PYM, and Initiation, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 2 Supp.), Fall 
1970, 82-84.. The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym is Poe’s “masterwork in the evolv- 
ing consciousness of a fully developed man” and is an early treatment of the artist- 
Initiate; it is a forerunner of psychological works treating such characters as Melville’s 
Ahab and Bartleby and Hawthorne’s Dimmesdale. —L.W.D. 


213. Pollin, Burton R. Poes SOME WORDS WITH A MUMMY Reconsidered, ESQ, 
No. 60 (Pt. 2 Supp.), Fall 1970, 60-67. Poe’s tale (1845) had as its sources or influ- 
ences: numerous museum exhibitions of recently discovered Egyptian mummies; George 
Robin Gliddon, a prominent Egyptologist, author, and a “firm friend of the mummies”; 
James Silkk Buckingham, world traveler, journalist, lecturer; and an English play, The 
Mummy, by William Bayle Bernard. Apparently Poe attended museum exhibitions, met 
Gliddon and Buckingham, and saw The Mummy. —L.W.D. 


214, Claudel, Alice Moser. Poe as Voyager in TO HELEN, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 1 
Supp.), Fall 1970, 33-37. Poe links Christian and Greek traditions effectively in To 
Helen by carefully choosing words such as “those Nicean,” “hyacinth hair,” and 
“brilliant window-niche.” These references can be traced to classical meanings symbolic 
of more than mere Homeric reference. Through his symbols of status and the agate 
lamp, Poe indicates his interest in the spirit and intellectual creativity in an ideal 
Byzantium influenced by Greek-Roman-Christian-Oriental concepts. —L.W.D. 


215. Greer, H. Allen. Poe’s HANS PFAALL and the Political Scene, ESQ, No. 60 
(Pt. 2 Supp.), Fall 1970, 67-73. In this story Poe has 3 purposes: (1) to appeal to the 
general public who would take the “moon journey” seriously, (2) to appeal to the 
astute with a parody of moon journeys, and (3) to appeal to the very astute with an 
allegorical parody of President Andrew Jackson [a detailed analysis of Jackson’s political 
intrigue and parallels in the story follows]. —L.W.D. 


216. Gargano, James W. Art and Irony in WILLIAM WILSON, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 1 
Supp.), Fall 1970, 18-22. In this story Poe exhibits his skill in dealing with “human 
derangement and disorder in a world made up of orderly and rational sequence.” The 
story is ironic because the narrator, confused and disoriented, lives in a logical, orderly 
society. Wilson has tendencies toward self-deception and self-destruction, and ‘each 
incident illustrates “a progressive darkening of Wilson’s moral vision” . —nD.W.D. 


217. Benton, Richard F. The Study of Poe—Past and Present, ESQ, No. 60, (Pt. 1 
Supp.), Fall 1970, 3. Poe’s contemporaries, with few exceptions, generally overlooked 
his importance, but in the 1920's critics, especially D. H. Lawrence, began to recognize 
his significance in American letters. During the 30’s and 40’s, critical emphasis was on 
“the mad demon of psychoanalysis.” In the 50’s critics began to note Poe’s “complex- 
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ity, varlety, unity, and meaning in depth.” During the '60's much work was done to 
show Poe’s skill as a narrator, artist, ironist, parodist, and satirist. The 70's may 
produce “a fuller understanding of Poe’s art and greatness.” —L.W.D. 


218. Chander, Alice. “The Visionary Race”: Poes Attitude Toward His Dreamers, 
ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 2 Supp.), Fall 1970, 73-81. Critics have said that Poe lived in a 
dreamworld—a “kingdom not of this world.” But it is a mistake to suggest that his 
dreamworld was shallow and without development. The dreamworld of his short 
stories and ais concern with imagination and illusion change from the simple to the 
complex, illustrating the maturation of his genius. Most important is Poe’s change of 
thought: from believing that in the universe matter and spirit are completely separate 
to believing -hat they are identical. —L.W.D. 


219. Dameron, J. Lasley, Symbolism in the Poetry of Poe and Stephen Crane, ESQ, 
No. 60 (Pt. 1 Supp.), Fall 1970, 22-28. Without question, Crane was influenced. by 
Poe’s poetry. Both emphasized the grotesque and the bizarre and symbolized their 
thoughts through macabre and bizarre images. They often set moods for the reader 
with physicel description. Too, the French Symbolists, especially Baudelaire, found 
in Poe the means “to convey feeling and thought through mood symbolism.”——L.W.D. 


220. Gerber, Gerald E. The Coleridgean Context of Poes BLACKWOOD Satires, 
ESQ, No. 6C (Pt. 2 Supp.), Fall 1970, 87-91. Coleridge’s significant influence on Poe 
is reasonably obvious in Poe’s Blackwood satires, especially in The Psyche Zenobia and 
The Scythe of Time. Coleridge and Poe both emphasized the integrity of the artist and 
the “importance of a poetic which satisfactorily accounts for the nature and effects of 
art.” ວະ. | —L.W.D. 


221. Moss, Sidnev P. Poe as Probabilist in Forgues’ Critique of the TALES, ESQ, 
No. 60 (Pt. ` Supp.), Fall 1970, 4-13. In the Revue des deux Mondes (Oct. 15, 1846), 
E. D. Forgues, to clear his name from charges that he had plagiarized from Poe, pub- 
lished the first French discussion of Poe. [A condensed version of his Studies of English 
and Americen Fiction: The Tales of Edgar A. Poe is reprinted here.] Forgues estab- 
lishes Poe as a mathematical probabilist—one concerned “with gold-bugs and codes, 
with maelstroms and fishermen, with stolen letters and delinquent ministers of state” 
-——only because they offer problems to which he could hypothesize probable or possible 
solutions. —L.W.D. 


222. Raebura, John. POE AND THE BRITISH MAGAZINE TRADITION, MQR, 
11:3, Sum. 1972, 222-223. (rev.-art., Michael Allen, Oxford U., 1969). Legends about 
Poe’s idiosyncrasies obscure the fact that he was a serious, hard-working journalist 
whose writing casts light on the 2nd quarter of the 19th century, when Emerson, Cooper, 
and Channing were attempting to define American literature. Their problem was how 
to appeal to the sophisticated few and still be read by the masses. Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine had solved this problem for British writers by maintaining a balance 
between critical essays and horror stories. In using Blackwood’s as a model Poe 
failed to realize the increasingly bourgeois character of American society. His study 
of Blackwood’s did account in part for the wide variety of writing to which he applied 
his talents. ——E.H. 


223. Rein, Cavid M. The Appeal of Poe Today, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 1 Supp.), Fall 1970, 
29-33. There are various reasons for the surge of Poe’s popularity in recent years. (1) 
his lyric poems, (2) his tales of ratiocination, (3) his literary criticism, (4) his personal 
aura of mystery, and (5) the “existentialist attitudes and surrealist imagery” of. his 
writings. Buc most central to his popularity is the appeal that his horror stories (such 
as Hop-Frog. The Pit and the Pendulum, and The Premature Burial) have for modern 
readers, . mL. W.D. 


224. Stauffer, Donald Barlow. Poe’s Views on the Nature and Function of Style, ESQ, 
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No. 60 (Pt. 1), Sum. 1970, 23-30. While much of Poe’s thinking was influenced by 
his reading of contemporary fiction, he also learned about style from noted 18th- 
century writers. We are familiar with his theories of “unity and totality of effect” but 
uncertain about his definitions of style, manner, and tone since he was unclear about 
such definitions himself. He especially liked “brevity, precision, terseness, simplicity, 
and lucidity,” but disliked “carelessness, awkwardness, vulgarity, and ambiguity.” 
—L.W.D. 


225. Thompson, G. R. Poe’s “Flawed “Gothic: Absurdist Techniques in METZEN- 
GERSTEIN and the COURIER Satires, ESQ, No. 60 (Pts. 1 & 2 Supp.), Fall 1970, 
38-58. Several critics, especially Allen Tate, (Our Cousin, Mr. Poe in Collected Essays, 
Swallow, 1959), have labeled Poe’s works “impressive,” but they suggest that his Gothic 
tales are “tawdry” and ludicrous because of an affected style. Yet it may be that Poe 
consciously sought ໄດ insert a sense of ambivalence into his Gothic tales. Nearly half 
of his 70 tales are comic and satiric; thus we may suppose that the exaggeration and 
ambiguity of his Gothic tales are in the same vein. Parody and irony are found in 
Metzengerstein, where we see “themes of ultimate annihilation, of hostile and deceptive 
fortune, of human fear and perversity, and of the absurdity of human existence.” As 
several tales were betng published in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, he mentioned 
that he had in mind a Folio Club in which each member presents a tale subject to 
criticism by the other members—all this intended as a burlesque on criticism. Thus 
Poe’s Gothic and absurdist techniques reflect his genius and his skill. —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 160. - 


William Gilmore Simms 


226. Ridgely, Joseph V. Simms’s Concept of Style in the Historical Romance, ESQ, 
No. 60 (Pt. 1), Sum. 1970, 16-23. Despite much criticism to the contrary, Simms has 
an interesting style. He felt that the prose romance should be imaginative and that 
it should be modeled upon the epic and the drama; thus his style was influenced by 
Elizabethan and Jacobean writers and Scott, Cooper, Poe, and Hawthorne. His style 
is often cumbersome, cliché-ridden, and dully sentimental. Interestingly, his Southern 
background and education caused him to create characters who give “public speeches” 
even in private—indicating distinct class structures and Simms’s interest in edifying the 
reader. —L.W.D. 


Henry David Thoreau 


227. Kurtz, Kenneth. Style in WALDEN, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 2), Sum. 1970, 59-67. 
Because Thoreau believed that he should “not merely report an old, but make a new, 
impression,” he was able to present the commonplace events of his day-to-day existence 
at Walden in a fresh, exciting, impressionistic manner—simply by focusing sharply on 
those events. This is his literal style. His metaphorical style, characterized by allusions, 
paradoxes, aphorisms, and sardonic comments, is also brilliant. —L.W.D. 


228. Ford, Arthur L. The Poetry of Henry David Thoreau, ESQ, No. 61 (Pt. 1), 4th 
Qt. 1970, 1-26. [This analysis of Thoreau’s poetry in view of his relationship with 
nature is presented under these headings: Theme, Imagery, Structure, and Success and 
Failure. Following a detailed analysis of some of Thoreau’s poems, are an annotated 
bibliography and an index to poems cited]. l —L.W.D. 


229. Lauriat, Lane, Jr. Finding A Voice: Thoreaw’s Pentameters, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 
2), Sum. 1970, 67-72. Although our understanding of Thoreau’s poetic development 
between 1843 and 1850 is rather limited, it is apparent that his experimentation with 
iambic pentameter centered in 2 radically different poetic styles—the predicative and 
adjectival modes (“one more typical of his own century, one of the previous century”). 
He may have given up writing poetry because the distinctions between his prose and 
poetry became minimal. —L.W.D. 
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230. Jones, Samuel Arthur. Some Unpublished Letters of Henry D. and Sophia E. 
Thoreau, ESQ, No. 61 (Pt. 2), 4th Qt. 1970, 28-57. [Reprinted is a volume of letters 
edited by Samuel Arthur Jones and published in 1899. The letters were written to J. 
A. Froude, author of The Nemesis of Faith, a work which shocked Anglican church- 
men and which was “burned in the quadrangle by the Senior Fellow of Oriel College,” 
and to a devoted Michigan reader who corresponded with Thoreau for several years 
and with Sophia after Thoreau’s death.] —L.W.D. 


Walt Whitman 


231. Male, Roy R. Whitman’s Radical Ufterance, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 2), Sum. 1970, 
73-75. Whitman achieved the transformation from a mediocre editorial hack to 
brilliant poet through a growing concern for the spoken word. This awareness of 
the power of oral delivery, coupled with increasing cosmic consciousness, created the 
marvelous, living poetic style which communicates to us the mystic power of America’s 
epic poet. —L.W.D. 
General 
232. Joseph, Richard. New England Letters: Boston and Beyond, Esquire, 79:6, June 
1973, 75-76. Vacationers today can visit the New England of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Stowe, Thoreau, and Melville in “three days to a week,” 
over a 300-mile route. A suggested route from Boston is described. —J.S.P. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Edward Bellamy 
Cf.: Item 157. 


Walter Besant 
Cf.: Item 240. 


Ambrose Bierce 


233. Anderson, David D. Can Ohio and the Midwest Claim Ambrose Bierce?, OQ, 
16:2, Sum. 1973, 84-88. Although Bierce spent most of his life in California, the roots 
of his caustic view on life can be traced to the harshness and the religious zeal of his 
early Midwestern upbringing. —C.R.D. 


Stephen Crane 
Cf.: Item 219. 

Emily Dickinson 
234. Henry, Nat. Dickinson’s AS BY THE DEAD WE LOVE TO SIT, Expl, 31:5, 
Jan. 1973, Item 35. In this poem “Dickinson has forged a pensive, but honestly direct 
statement consisting of a single, grammatically impeccable sentence to express a poig- 
nant, yet clearly conveyed, observation on the ambivalence of human feelings toward 
the dear departed and the residue of the quick.” —P.F.H. 


235. Lensing, George S. Dickinson’s I STARTED EARLY—TOOK MY DOG, Expl, 
31:4, Dec. 1972, Item 30. The strength of this poem is that it sustains contradictory 
interpretations and that Dickinson establishes a deliberately ambiguous and symbolic 
frame of reference in dramatizing the poem’s narrative action. The poem succeeds by 
a rigorous compression. It is structured around a series of polarities: the sea as at- 
tractive vs. the sea as predatory; the solitude of the speaker vs. the community of the 
town; the fragility of the speaker vs. the power of the sea; the female vs. the male; 
_ fantasy vs. reality. —P.F.H. 


: 236. Porter, David. Emily Dickinson: The Poetics of Doubt, ESQ, No. 60 (Pt. 2), 
` Sum. 1970, 86-93. Because Dickinson was separated and shielded from the literary 
criticism of her day, she was able to avoid “communication with any but posterity,” 
as Charles Anderson said in Emily Dickinson’s Poetry: Stairway of Surprise (Holt, 
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Rinehart & Winston, 1960). That separation enabled her to speak with frankness, 
originality, and purpose—qualities which could not have existed so fully had she been 
more aware of the world’s criteria of preference and evaluation. Her doubts of the 
validity of tradition are expressed in her poems as she seeks a new world. —L.W.D. 


Edward Eggleston 


237. Benson, Ronald M. Ignoble Savage: Edward Eggleston and the American Indian, 
IIQ, 35:3, Feb. 1973, 41-51. Eggleston’s histories are considered important contribu- 
tions to American social and intellectual history, and his novels are valued for their 
realistic description of pioneer life in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, but the accuracy 
of his portrayal of the Indian is questionable. His widely read histories and Famous 
Amercan Indians series probably did much to establish the image of the Indian as a 
superstitious, treacherous savage culturally and biologically incapable of establishing 
a successful nation on the North American continent. . —C.M.R. 


Harold Frederic 


238. Suderman, Elmer F. THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE as a Criticism 
of American Religious Thought, HLQ, 33:1, Nov. 1969, 61-75. Frederic criticized the 
premises behind the sentimental religious novel by inverting the convention; the stock 
Situation he uses is the conversion of a skeptic by a beautiful evangelistic young. woman. 
But he turns the plot against itself, and his characters do not behave as expected. The 
heroine is a sensual Irish Catholic and the hero a dedicated young Methodist preacher 
whose wife more closely resembles the stereotype heroine. The meeting of hero and 
heroine results in his counter-conversion, which ironically traces a parallel course to 
the conversions in the stock books. In a further twist, Theron is rejected by the heroine, 
and ultimately has learned nothing: uncertainty is man’s essential condition. —P.B. 


Henry Blake Fuller and Hamlin Garland 


239. Pilkington, John. Fuller, Garland, Taft, and the Art of the West, PLL, 8, Supp., 
Fall 1972, 39-56. Fuller’s stories in Under the Skylights are subtle fictional portraits of 
Hamlin Garland, Lorado Taft, and the “Upward Movement” of art in Chicago in the 
1890’s The 3 men shared an enthusiastic anticipation of a renaissance in Chicago fol- 
lowing the World’s Colombian Exposition, but by the time of Skylights Garland and 
Taft were turning to new interests. Fuller’s book satirized the provincialism and dull 
reportage which he found in Garland’s theories and ridiculed the notion of an artistic 
renaissance in the West. —S.CS. 


Henry James 


240. Spilka, Mark. Henry James and Walter Besant: THE ART OF FICTION Con- 
troversy, Novel, 6:2, Win. 1973, 101-119. Although Besant’s essay (1884) was 
essentially foolish, James supported it in his essay of the same title because Besant 
defended fiction as an art rather than a moral instrument. Rejecting Besant’s rules, 
James challenged the centrality of story and made a plea for the new kind of fiction 
he was writing. Stressing the importance of the writer’s art, James suggested that we 
can best understand moral complexities through the artist’s discriminations and sens- 
ibility. He felt that art competes with life by rendering the feel and illusion of reality. 
Ultimately, he came to feel that in this competition, art triumphs; it becomes the 
experience that gives life meaning and value. —A.B.F. 


241. McLean, Robert C. “Love by the Doctor’s Direction: Disease and Death in THE 
WINGS OF THE DOVE, PLL, 8, Supp., Fall 1972, 128-148. Critics who assume 
that Milly Theale is modeled after the author’s cousin have failed to see that Milly’s 
unspecified ailment is primarily mental and that her death was a suicide. James provides 
clues to identifying the affliction as acute hysterical neurosis brought about by the 
strain of nursing her family and by sexual repression, and the cause of her death as 
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a leap from the balcony of the Palazzo Leporelli. James’s interest in and familiarity 
with psychological questions are in part products of his experiences with his sister and 
a close friend. Recognition of suicide as the cause of death resolves several of the 
riddles at the end of the novel. —S.C.S. 


Cf.: Item 281, 


Nathan C. Kouns | 
242. Dahl, Curtis. A Radical Historical Novelist of the 80's, GaR, 27:1, Sp. 1973, 
49-55. Kours’s 2 novels (1884) have many similarities to radical religious and social 
ideals that are now current. Kouns was influenced by small Protestant sects in Illinois 
and his native Missouri that tried to approximate the early communal, socialistic. char- 
acter of the Primitive Church. Set in the time of Constantine, the books reflect the 
conflict between the idealistic early church and the determination of the emperor to 
transform it into a political institution for his use. In Arius the Libyan: An Idyl of 
the Primitive Church, the heretic of the title expounds beliefs in social equality, the 
role of women as partners, not slaves, and the abolition of private property rights. 
Dorcas the Daughter of Faustina stresses the belief that society needs radical restructur- 
ing before it can become truly Christian. —V.M.N. 


Sidney Lanier 
243. Edwards, C. H., Jr. Lanier’s THE SYMPHONY, 64-84, Expl, 31:4, Dec. 1972, 
Item 27. Lanier’s poem is analogous in its parts to musical effects. The technique of 
ll. 64-84 can be explained bv analogy to musical modulation. Transition is made in 
the poem frcm one dominant instrument, the violin, to another, the flute; from the 
theme of trade to the theme of nature; and from the tone-color of the short vowel- 
syllable combination to that of the long vowel-syllable combination. —P.F.H., 

Mark Twain 
244. Dinan, John S. Hank Morgan: Artist Run Amuck, MSE, 3:3, Sp. 1972, 72-77. 
It is as an artist that Hank Morgan approaches the Arthurian world in Connecticut 
Yankee. He sees the world as raw material from which he can create a Great Artifact, 
a new-fangled world. But he is controlled by his artifacts and deficient in human 
sensibility: the paternal urge to protect his creations leads him to slaughter 25,000 
human beings. Hank presents. himself as a detached manipulator maintaining an 
aesthetic distance from the world he is trying to transform, but he is really alienated 
from the Arthurian world which resists his special brand of salvation. His artistic 


sensibility is stunted. He 15 poisoned by his own artistic perspective and success, and as 
a victim of that poison runs amuck. —J.J. 


VII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


William Attaway 
245. Felgar, Robert. William Attaway’s Unaccommodated Protagonists, SBL, 4:1, 
Sp. 1973, 1-3 In Let Me Breathe Thunder the central characters are white hoboes and 
therefore estranged from bourgeois society. In Blood on the Forge the protagonists 
are racial as well as social outcasts. In both novels, these characters take a symbolic 
and devastating train ride te the north. Unwanted everywhere, the cheracters are 
wanderers, permanently disoriented and unregenerate. ~——D.S.B. 


James Baldwin 
246. Brudnoy, David. Blues for Mr. Baldwin, NatR, 24:26, July 7, 1972, 750-751. 
(rev.-art., No Name in the Street, Dial, 1972). This book is another example of Bald- . 
win's ability to write brilliantly; however, it has a debilitating flaw. It places the. blame 
for the race problem in America totally on others; Baldwin expresses “bald hate” for 
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the white race ' and for America. Although understandable, his view is still wrong. 
; | —B.E.B. 


John Campbell 


247. Stover, Leon. Checklist of John Campbell’s Fiction, Extrap, 14:2, May 1973, 
147-148. [The stories and novels written by Campbell under a variety o£ names be- 
tween 1930 and 1966 are listed.] —W.R. 


Willa Cather 
248. Hart, Clive. THE PROFESSOR’S HOUSE: A Shapely Story, MLR, 67:2, Apr. 
1972, 271-281. Though critics have found Cather’s novel “unshapely” and anti- 
Semitic, it does have a careful structure with balance, parallelism, and correspondence 
as some of the chief means to “shapeliness.” The 3 sections of the book are balanced; 
Books I and II reveal structural parallelism and atmospheric inversion, and Book III 
finally offers a “partial synthesis.” Book I has an elaborate 3-part structure with 
thematic and symbolic repetition in the 2nd part and a “partial resolution” in the 3rd. 
Themes are carried over from one part to another, and a distinct pattern of growth and 
development is discernible. Moreover, in a novel emphasizing a world divided into 2 
halves—money and culture—the Professor’s Jewish son-in-law may represent material 
wealth, but he is also a generous and loving person. The long Tom Outland story which 
some critics find structurally indefensible is necessary to the carefully planned balance 
and symmetry of this “shapely” novel. | —S.A.W. 


R. W. Chambers 


249. Crane, Joan St. C. Unravelling CARDIGAN, Serif, 9:3, Fall 1972, 49-51. [Three 
variants in collational formula are discussed and a printing history of this novel is 
postulated.] —RS.T. 


Jobn Collier 


250. Abrahams, William. The Devil Wore Spats, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 80-81. (rev.- 
art., The John Collier Reader, Alfred A. Knopf, 1972). This collection of Collier’s 
writings contains His Monkey Wife and a large group of short stories, 6 of which have 
never been published previously. The book is a fine compilation of elegant, mysterious, 
intriguing fiction; all the stories share the Collier trademark, the anticipation of an 
unexpected, inevitable conclusion. —M.D.R. 


Cyrus Colter 
251. Farnsworth, Robert M. Conversation with Cyrus Colter, NL, 39:3, Sp. 1973, 
17-39. [The author and Colter discuss Colter’s reasons for writing and the content of 
some of his stories, especially Moot.] —A.T.T. 


William Wallace Davidson 

252. Talmadge, John E. and William Wallace Davidson. Growing Up in Georgia and 
Tennessee: The Letters of John E. Talmadge and William Wallace Davidson, GaR, 
27:1, Sp. 1973, 5-32. [This is the 1st installment of a 2-part series of letters exchanged 
between 2 professors emeriti of the University of Georgia after their retirement. This 
group of 8 reminisces about life in pre-World-War-I Georgia and Tennessee. Tal- 
madge’s letters describe growing up in Athens, Georgia, where his father helped in the 
family store; Davidson’s reveal a more itinerant childhood, for his father served as 
teacher and principal in various school districts. Written between Jan. 17 and Feb. 24, 
1972, they record memories of relatives, servants and, in some detail, school days.] 

—V.M.N. 


William Faulkner 
253. Monaghan, D. M. Faulkner’s ABSALOM, ABSALOM!, Expl, 31:4, Dec. 1972, 
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Item 28. A contrast between the noble figures of the past and the pseudo-hero who 
has taken their place in the modern world is established in this work when the Sutpen 
family descends from the hills to the Tidewater area of Virginia. Thomas Sutpen’s 
sister is forced from the road by the Negro slave driving the rich man’s carriage in a 
scene that is derived from the episode in Oedipus Rex when King Laius’s slaves and 
then the King himself try to beat Oedipus out of their way. Unlike Oedipus, however, 
who kills his tormentors, Sutpen is able to achieve only the revenge of hurling dirt at 
the rapidly disappearing carriage. —P.F.H. 


254. Creighion, Joanne V. The Dilemma of the Human Heart in THE MANSION, 
Rena, 25:1, Aut. 1972, 35-45. In this work the reader finds himself in the uncom- 
fortable position of supporting the activities of a murderer, Mink Snopes, and 3 of 
his willing and unwilling accomplices; for, paradoxically, a murder is the ultimate life- 
affirming act in the novel. What happens in Jefferson County is microscopic of the 
larger world teeming with circumstances and evil which would rob man of his freedom 
and integrity. Good will not simply triumph. Man is capable of endless foibles and 
failings, and more Snopeses are out there waiting to exploit these weaknesses. Yet 
goodness in man will prevail and the inscrutable operations of justice will function if 
men have the hope to make it so. Faulkner had that hope. —G.A C, 


255. Levitt, Paul. An Analogy for Faulkners A ROSE FOR EMILY, PLL, 9:1, Win. 
1973, 91-94. John Crowe Ransom’s poem Emily Hardcastle, Spinster, and Faulkner’s 
story of 7 years later (1930) are analogous in subject, point of view, character, and 
theme. Both works deal with pride and with triumph in death. —S.CS. 


Cf.: Item 150. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


256. Hartford, G. F. Reflections and Affinities: Aspects of the American Past, the 
American Dream, and THE GREAT GATSBY, ESA, 16:1, Mar. 1973, 23-36. Through 
such diverse elements as Jay Gatsby’s restlessness, his youthful schedule with its Frank- 
lin-like allowance of 2 hours per day for the study of needed inventions, and the lack 
of any real indignation at the many breaches of the law, this novel becomes a mirror 
of both the American past and the American Dream. —W.R. 


257. ‘Trower. Katherine B. Visions of Paradise in THE GREAT GATSBY, Rena, 25:1, 
Aut. 1972, 14-23. Gatsby’s failure to realize his dream of repeating an idyllic past is 
Fitzgerald’s indictment of the American dream, but his failure is also bound up with 
his inability to sustain the process of “incarnation of unutterable visions in the mate- 
rial earth.” The flaws in Gatsby’s idea of terrestrial paradise and in his dream of Daisy 
(an object of quest and symbol of paradise), as well as his lack of seli-knowledge, 
contribute to his downfall and to that of his dream. One of Fitzgerald’s early stories, 
Absolution, which was originally intended as a prelude to Gatsby, contains a fantasy of 
the earthly paradise as an amusement park; this likely furnished Fitzgerald with a figur- 
ative model for Gatsby’s house at West Egg, and it is possible that there is a scriptural 
parallel for the notion of Daisy as a symbol of that paradise. These two parodies of 
heaven coalesce at the end of the novel in Gatsby’s final vision, when “the holocaust 
was complete.” —G.AC, 


Robert Frost 


258. Jayne, Edward. Up Against the MENDING WALL: The Psychoanalysis of a 
Poem by Frost, CE, 34:7, Apr. 1973, 934-951. This poem expresses “unconscious 
homosexual embivalence repressed by the poet.” Frost “draws all the fugitive strands 
and associations of metaphor into an acceptable overall pattern of literary expectation, 
50 what is articipated might obscure embarassing and inadvertent latent implications.” 
Thus “convention simultaneously justifies and regulates unconscious needs so the poet 
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and his readers can paradoxically deny or overlook them in asserting them.” The 
phallic asserts itself in words like “something,” “swell,” “spilling,” “gaps.” The end of 
the poem glosses over the sexual complexities raised—much in the manner of the 
persona’s concluding interpretation of his experience in Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. —E.F.H. 


259. Fleissner, Robert F. Frost's NOT ALL THERE, Expl, 31:5, Jan. 1973, Item 33. 
Morton W. Bloomtfield’s article on The Two Cognitive Dimensions of the Humanities 
(Daedalus, Sp. 1970, 256-267) may be applied to the structure of Frost’s poem: the 
subjective (which he relates to the Hebrew tradition) and the objective (which he relates 
to the Greek). In Stanza 1, the speaker’s point of view is represented; in Stanza 2, 
that of the objective situation. The point of the poem is that the speaker did not find 
God “there” because he himself was only “half there.” —P.F.H. 


260. Boyd, John D. Robert Frost’s THE RUNAWAY: A Reading, Descant, 17:2, 
Win. 1973, 50-56. At first, this poem may seem to have no real human significance, 
and indeed, one should not search for moral or social interpretations. Rather, it com- 
ments On poetic perception and inspiration. The imaginative art of the poet transforms 
each detail of mere fact and conveys emotion and meaning through the intuitive com- 
bining of external reality and the subjectivity of the poet. 7 —RLC. 


261. Stillians, Bruce. Frost’s TO THE THAWING WIND, Expl, 31:4, Dec. 1972, 
Item 31. This poem is Frost’s critique of poetic pretense in Shelley’s Ode to the West 
Wind. Frost describes a real wind which blows Mss about, and sends the poet into the 
“ “out of door, ” while Shelley’s Platonic breeze drives the poet’s thoughts, the dead 
leaves of his poetry; “over the universe” to quicken “a new birth.” In Frost’s outdoor 
kind of fooling, the poem becomes both satiric spoof and a delightful celebration of 
spring in its.own right. —P.F.H. 


John Gardner 


262. Tanner, Tony. The Agent of Love and Ruin, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 78-80. 
(rev.-art., The Sunlight Dialogues, Alfred A. Knopf, 1972:) In Grendel (1971) Gardner 
was concerned with medieval mysteries and monsters; his most recent book is no less 
about mystery, but shifts to 1966 and modern, small-town America. The novel traces 
the development and partial resolution of-conflict—-between law and lawlessness be- 
tween the literal and the figurative, between a hick cop and a felon. More partic- 
ularly, Gardner’s book is about the Sunlight Man as representative of freedom and 
Police Chief Clumly, who is order personified, and the possibilities each raises for the 
American future. . —M.D.R. 


Caroline Gordon 


263. Bradford, M. E. Quest for a Hero, NatR, 24:32, Aug. 18, 1972, 906-907. (rev.- 
art., The Glory of Hera; Doubleday, 1972). Gordon has historic significance as part 
of the group that gave the South a dominant voice in American letters. Her themes, 
such as the family as an institution, are part of an identifiable American experience. 
This novel completes another long-standing pattern of emphasis in her books, the search 
for the hero, in its retelling of the myth of Heracles. —B.E.B. 


f Lillian Hellman 
264. Hellman, Lillian. Turtle, Esquire, 79:6, June 1973, 146-149, 232-234. A turtle, 
caught in 1940, survived even decapitation (Dashiell Hammett wielding the ax) and 
even managed to escape, headless, from the house. Eventually, despite a theological 
uncertainty regarding when life ends, ເີ buried the creature alone, Hammett 
having declined to participate in the act. —JS.P. 


265. Hellman, Lillian. Theatre Pictures, Esquire, 80:2, Aug. 1973, 64-68, 142, 144. 
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[In a series of 5 reminiscences about people and events in her life, Hellman reports on 
“what I have left of the long years, the pleasure in the work and the pains.”]—J.S.P. 


Ernest Hemingway 

266. Hart, Jeffrey. Vintage Hemingway, NatR, 24:28, July 21, 1972, 801-802. (rev.- 
art., The Nick Adams Stories, ed. Philip Young, Scribner, 1972). These stories, collec- 
tively, amount to the premise of the entire Hemingway enterprise. Young has combined 
all the published and unpublished material, including the major find, an unfinished 
novelette which employs Hemingway’s great themes. However, Young wants to con- 
struct a novel, concerning the development of Nick, which Hemingway never wrote, 
and the stories sometimes suffer from being perceived out of their original context. 

—B.E.B. 


267. Twitchell, James. Hemingway’s THE SUN ALSO RISES, Expl, 31:4, Dec. 1972, 
Item 24. Jake and Bill Groton meet and start to initiate the Englishman Harris into 
their club in a highly compressed scene in The Sun Also Rises. This scene details in 
microcosm the way Jake’s society works to include new: members, and it shows how and 
why people like Robert Cohn are kept out. Mike, Jake, and Bill are adolescents who 
feel safest when they are in a gang. Their gang has rigid standards of acceptance; slang 
is one of the most important of these, so that the “in” group can communicate, and 
so that outsiders will be excluded. —P.F.H. 


Herbert Heron 
Cf.: Item 273. 


David Ignatow 


268. Goldstein, Lawrence. POEMS 1934-1969, MQR, 11:3, 1972, 214-215. (rev.-art., 
Wesleyan U., 1970). Treating mean subjects in vernacular style, Ignatow owes his 
recognition as a modern poet te the Cold War. Poems would be more praiseworthy if 
he had left out some of his earlier poems. In those published during the 1950’s, how- 
ever, his language became more idiomatic and precise, his use of surrealism and logic 
for tonal purposes more skillful. —E.H. 


Randall Jarrell 


269. Dawson, Leven M. Jarrell’s THE DEATH OF THE BALL TURRET GUNNER, 
Expl, 31:4, Dec. 1972, Item 29. The theme of this poem is that institutionalized violence, 
or war, creates moral paradox, a condition in which acts repugnant to human nature 
become appropriate. The figurative pattern is a paradoxical one of death being rep- 
resented in terms of birth. The paradoxical structure and imagery of the poem 
originate in Shelley’s elegy for Keats, Adonais, Stanza XXXIX. —P.F.H. 


LeRoi Jones 


270. Lederer, Richard. The Language of LeRoi Jones’ THE SLAVE, SBL, 4:1, Sp. 
1973, 14-16. In this great play violence dominates and reason is annihilated; the de- 
velopment cf the white characters is full; and, most important of all, the language is 
brilliant. Walker's speeches are expressions of his “desperate efforts to resolve his 
cultural schizophrenia—the Othello and the Bigger Thomas in his nature.”—D.S.B. 


Ken Kesey 
271. Brady, Ruth H. Kesey’s ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST, Expl, 
31:6, Feb. 1973, Item 41. Discussions of Kesey’s novel raise the question of whether 
Chief Bromden’s escape at the end should be interpreted optimistically or pessimistically. 
Several important images—-the dog, the Canadian honkers, and the Combine—show that 
the incident is to be interpreted pessimistically. —P.F.H. 


Jack London 
272. Clayton, Lawrence. The Ghost Dog, A Motif in THE CALL OF THE WILD, 
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JLNL, 5:3, Sept.-Dec. 1972, 158. The motif of the ghost dog is a reversal of a motif 
found in a recorded Eskimo folk tale. It is possible that London became familiar with 
the folk tale while he was in Alaska. —C.R.D. 


273. Lachtman, Howard. All That Glitters: Jack London’s GOLD, JLNL, 5:3, Sept.- 
Dec. 1972, 172-178. Gold, a collaborative effort by London and Herbert Heron, is 
based on London’s short story A Day’s Lodging. Originally drafted as a 2-act play, 
Gold was later expanded to 3 acts to include the chapter “The Man on the Other Bank” 
from Smoke Bellew. The play contains many of the basic ideas found in London’s 
other works set in the arctic regions. The play was not produced or published during 
London’s lifetime. —C.R.D. 


274. Berry, Jeff. Monsieur Londre and the Pearl Buyer, JLNL, 6:1, Jan.-Apr. 1973, 
13-22. (reprinted from OTahiti, Sept. 1972). In The House of Mapuhi the villian has 
the true name and description of Emile Lévy, a pearl buyer and dealer in shells who 
once lived in Tahiti. Lévy sued London for defamation of character and won. No 
settlement is recorded, however, and the story was never retracted. —C.R.D. 


275. Erbentraut, Edwin B. The Protean Imperative, JUNL, 5:3, Sept-Dec. 1972, 153- 
157. The universal responses triggered by the endings in such works as Martin Eden, 
The Chinago, and To Build a Fire are examples of London’s use of the protean imper- 
ative, the suggestion of variety and change within a unified framework. London fre- 
quently used the word “protean” to describe his work. —C.R.D. 


276. Erbentraut, Edwin B. Jack London, D. Litt, JLNL, 5:3, Sept.-Dec. 1972, 159- 
163. London believed in the need for a constructive system of study and writing. He 
took time to offer criticism of other authors’ work and, though he did not finish his 
formal schooling, he admired some of his professors and modeled several of his fic- 
tional characters after them. —C.R.D. 


277. Wilcox, Earl. The Kipling of the Klondike: Naturalism in London’s Early Fiction, 
JLNL, 6:1, Jan.-Apr, 1973, 1-12. London’s early writings betray his interest in natural- 
ism, especially the Darwinian concept of survival of the fittest. The early writings also 
suggest London’s feelings about a deterministic universe and the superiority of the 
white man. —C.R.D. 


278. Noto, Sal. Jack London Inscriptions at Stanford University, JLNL, 5:3, Sept.- 
Dec. 1972, 145-148. London inscribed a number of his Ist editions for Mabel Appel- 
garth, his sweetheart during the years just prior to 1900. [The inscriptions range from 
the personal and sentimental to brief comments on the subjects of the books.] —C.R.D. 


279. Walker, Dale L. Jack London and Maurice Magnus: An Annotation on a Strange 
Correspondent, JLNL, 5:3, Sept.-Dec. 1972, 149-152. In a letter dated Oct. 23, 1911, 
London answered queries made by Maurice Magnus, author of Memoirs of the Foreign 
Legion (Knopf; 1925, intro. D. H. Lawrence) concerning the lack of sexuality in 
London’s fiction and the possibilities for developing homosexual characters. London 
rejected the creation of homosexual characters and suggested that the market and 
audience for such literature was too limited to attract any writer. [Considerable bio- 
graphical information about Magnus is presented.] —C.R.D. 


280. Woodbridge, Hensley C. WLT?*: First Supplement, JLNL, 6:1, Jan.-Apr. 1973, 
31-54. [An extensive listing is given of foreign publications of London’s works; also 
included is a listing of materials written in English and other languages about London.] 

C.R.D. 


Andrew Nelson Lytle 


281. Yeh-Wei-Yu, Frederick, Andrew Lytle’s A NAME FOR EVIL as a Redaction of 
THE TURN OF THE SCREW, MQR, 11:3, Sum. 1972, 186-190. Often looked upon as 
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a ghost story patterned after James’s, Lytle’s story is probably an analysis of the failure 
of the Agrarian Movement. While the characters in James’s novel have their counter- 
part in Lytle’s, and Lytle’s plot mirrors James's, there are differences. Lytle did not 
intend a thriller. His main character, mentally unbalanced, is determined to regenerate 
an old farm, not aware the farmer-owner has cursed it so its productivity will end with 
him. The protagonist’s wife, symbolizing the Old South, dies without issue. The farm 
goes to a cousin, a pragmatist, who lives for the present. | —E.H. 


Maurice Magnus 
Cf.: Item 279. 


Norman Mailer 
Cf.: Item 291, 


William Meredith 
282. Fitz Gerald, Gregory, and Paul Ferguson. The Frost Tradition: A Conversation 
with William Meredith, SWR, 57:2, Sp. 1972, 108-17. [Meredith discusses the image 


of the sea in his poetry, free forms, Ginsberg, Yeats, translations, Frost, the poet’s 
audience, and opera.] —S§.G.K. 


Arthur Miller 


283. Hewes, Henry. Arthur Miller’s Cosmic Chuckles, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 57. 
Miller’s most recent play, The Creation of the World and Other Business, which he 
characterizes as a “catastrophic comedy” is not only disappointing but quite possibly 
catastrophic in itself. The play is extraordinarily unfunny; the plot is slow and heavy, 
the characters not wholly developed, and the theme insufficiently thought out. What 
is perhaps even more important than the failure of the play itself is the possibility that 
Miller may fail to develop this aspect of his talent, —M.D.R. 


Walter M. Miller, Jr. 


284. Griffin, Russell M. Medievalism in A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ, Extrap, 
14:2, May 1973, 112-125. Miller uses the rich symbolism connected with the Catholic 
Church because it furnishes an established allegorical framework that permits thematic 
expansion, not because he believes Catholicism to be the means by which the world 
must be saved. Considered in terms of the tradition of allegorical interpretation the 
novel recounts man’s attempts to preserve and somehow reconcile human knowledge 
with divine knowledge so that he may escape technology’s control and direct it toward 
some kind of moral good. —W.R. 


Willard Motley 
285. Giles, James R. Willard Motley’s Concept of “Style” and “Materia”: Some 
Comments Based Upon the Motley Collection at the University of Wisconsin, SBL, 
4:1, Sp. 1973, 4-6. Three of Motley’s letters at the University of Wisconsin Library 
reveal his concept of style, which he believes must be dictated by characters. They 
also reflect his careful use of naturalistic, appropriate details and shed light on what is 
sometimes wrongly considered formlessness in much of his work. —D.S.B. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


286. Karlinsky, Simon. Russian Transparencies, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 44-45. Several 
Nabokovian themes and stylistic aspects—multilevel structure, the conscious making 
of an aspect of a person’s life into a work of art, and the conflict between the artist and 
the bourgeoisie, which appeared initially in The Return of Chorb and resurfaced in 
subsequent novels—reappear in Transparent Things. More, too, than recurrent themes 
in this new novel are repeated linguistic games and a careful awareness of the trans- 
formation of formless reality into a challenging literary work of art. —M.D.R. 


287. Snowden, Anthony Armstrong-Jones, Lord. Nabokov, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 38- 
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43, Nabokov in photographs is a mnemonic of his work—emotion, facial expression, 
personality revealed. In the camera’s eye he personifies his own fictional characters, 
quickly changing from one to another. —M.D.R. 


288. Gass, William H. Upright Among Staring Fish, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 35-36. 
Meeting-and-not-nieeting Nabokov calls up a collection of impressionistic images to 
describe the event. What is more slowly discovered is that Nabokov’s novels mark their 
own movement through time, tracing remarkable maps in language neither less amazing 
nor less suggestive than that of “transparent things.” —M.D.R. 


289. McElroy, Joseph. The N Factor, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 34-35. Nabokov has 
given modern writing a less restrained style, one loosened from solid realism. Nabokov 
plays with words, varying the linguistic texture of his writing. These qualities involve 
the working out of imagination, vital because it is through such example that Nabokov 
has become so dangerous and exciting. —M.D.R. 


290. Oates, Joyce Carol. A Personal View of Nabokov, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 36-37. 
Nabokov is, similar to Beckett, an artist overwhelmingly conscious of the particular 
self, lonely, obsessed, even monomaniacal. Yet he is also exciting in his ability to use 
words and images, crystallizing in particular his fascination with form and his passion 
for language. Nabokov in his novels reveals an intensity of relationship between 
imagination and reality which in his personal life is not nearly as honest and clear. 

—M.D.R. 


291. White, Edmund. The Esthetics of Bliss, SatRA, 1:1, Jan. 1973, 33-34. Nabokov’s 
work is a touchstone of exemplary writing. His precision of language, directness of 
image, and economy of words focus attention on exactly what he is saying. And his 
grasp of the function and the effects of the structures of fiction provides instruction 
and direction for the writer, both neophyte and initiate. Consideration of Nabokov as 
the opposite in technique and philosophy of Norman Mailer helps to define Nabokov’s 
essential skill, passion, and art, as opposed to Mailer’s activism, forcefulness, and 
polemicism. —M.D.R. 


John O’Hara 


292. Shorter Reviews, SatRS, 55:51, Jan. 1973, 71. (rev.-art., The Time Element and 
Other Stories, Random House, 1973). This collection of short stories written during the 
1940’s is insubstantial and inconsequential, apparently merely training for other, far 
better, material. —M.D.R. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


293. Wiesenfarth, Joseph. Negatives of Hope: A Reading of Katherine Anne Porter, 
Rena, 25:2, Win. 1973, 85-94. Porter’s stories comprise an anatomy of man in the 
modern world. They project a disordered world in which conflict is generated in lives 
in which self-knowledge and love have failed to find their place. To diagnose the cause 
of human ills she tests the individual’s self-knowledge and love in such short stories as 
The Downard Path to Wisdom, Magic, Theft, He, and A Day’s Work, and in- her short 
novel Noon Wine. Her stories are the shape of existence: Fiction that is truth and art 
that is life. As such they will endure. Her magnum opus, The Ship of Fools, is her 
“most thorough exploration of her perennial theme of the restlessness and frustrating 
search of human beings for the order of human love.” —G.A.C. 


Ezra Pound 
294. Kwan-Terry, John. The Prosodic Theories of Ezra Pound, PLL, 9:1, Win. 1973, 
48-64. Surprisingly neglected, Pound’s prosodic theories constitute his main critical 
concern, and offer insight into his early poems and later experiments. All of his theories 
are based primarily on traditional prosodic principles. The underlying assumption is 
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that poetry is a craft to be learned by the study and imitation of models. Pound 
believed that poetry’s rhythmic pattern is meaningful per. se, that music is an. exact art 
to be studied by poets, and that a poem consists of one largely fixed element (often 
rhyme-scheme) and other elements that vary. Pound, whose theories were natural 
developments of his predecessors’, also believed that meter was important when used 
imaginatively, and was interested in verbal colors, rhyming, alliteration, consonance, 
assonance, and phonetic “syzygy.” —S.C.S. 


John Crowe Ransom 
Cf.: Item 255, 


Maurice Samuel 


295. Sanders, Ronald. Maurice Samuel: An Appreciation, Midstream, 19:2, Feb. 
1973, 43-64. , Despite his early years as a francophile Bohemian, Samuel became “the 
man who was to render the nuances of Yiddish culture into English more successfully 
than any writer.” His first novel, The Outsider, resembles The Sun Also Rises in 
feeling and milieu. It is only in his 6th and Jast novel that his fiction and his Jewish 
commitments did not remain distinct. You Gentiles, Samuel’s first non-fiction book, is 
an “outcry in the name of a suffering minority against the wrongs committed by the 
Majority” and is still powerful 50 years later. His major studies of Sholom Aleichem 
and I. L. Peretz, animated by a passion for language, are descriptive evocations of an 
entire civilization by “the one and only Proustian Zionist who has ever lived.” Little 
Did I Know represents a successful attempt at autobiographical recovery. —S.G.K. 


Cordwainer Smith 


296. Wymer, Thomas L. Cordwainer Smith: Satirist or Male Chauvinist?, Extrap, 
14:2, May 1973, 157-162. The conservativeness of science fiction as a literary form 
extends to its treatment of female figures; for to most science-fiction writers, readers, 
and characters the female mind is at least as alien as any of the alien mentalities science 
fiction confronts. For this reason, the reader of Smith’s The Game of Rat and Dragon 
has a difficult time deciding whether Smith is trying to create a sad, haunting tale about 
the difficulty of communicating or is satirizing the sort of adolescent sexual fantasy 
in which women are viewed as sex kittens. —W.R. 


Gertrude Stein 


297. George, Jonathan C. Stein’s A BOX, Expl, 31:6, Feb. 1973, Item 42. This 
extraordinary prose poem is a cubist still-life in words. Stein uses what we might call 
a “pseudo-deductive” order which 15 her unique blend of Kantian idealism and William 
James’s theory of consciousness. —P.F.H. 


Yohn Steinbeck 


298, Pearce, Howard D. Steinbeck’s THE LEADER OF THE PEOPLE: Dialectic 
and Symbol, PLL, 8:4, Fall 1972, 415-426. While symbols of opposites exist in Stein- 
beck’s work and are important, current readings too often ignore complexities of 
thought and symbol in relying on a simplistic dualism. This story includes elements 
of realism, naturalism, and romanticism as lessons of life which the romantic Jody 
must experience. In accord with these separate modes of reality, Steinbeck uses such 
major symbols as the cypress tree and the tub as fluid rather than static images.—S.CS. 


Wallace Stevens 


299. Mollinger, Robert. Stevens’ ARRIVAL AT THE WALDORF, Expl, 31:5, Jan. 
1973, Item 40. Most critics overemphasize Stevens’s belief in the value of the imagina- 
tion; only a few point out his ambiguous attitude. Stevens vacillates between 2 beliefs: 
that the imagined world of the mind is the only reality and that the perceived world of 
the senses is the true reality. His statement in the Adagio, “I have no life except in 
poetry,” is interpreted as a fervent commitment to the value of the world of the 
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imagination; however, in the same work he recognizes that one should not live in the 
mind, or in any imagined place, but with people. In Arrival at the Waldorf, a largely 
ignored short poem in Parts of a World (1942), Stevens criticizes the world of the 
imagination or mind. —P.F.H. 


Jane and Jesse Stuart 


300. Woodbridge, Hensley C. Jesse and Jane Stuart: a bibliography-——Supplement 
10, JLNL, 5:3, Sept.-Dec. 1972, 184-185. [The listing includes books, short stories, 
articles, and prefaces as well as reprints by Jesse; the listing for Jane contains only 
poems by her.] —C.R.D. 


301. Woodbridge, Hensley C. Jesse and Jane Stuart: a bibliography—Supplement 11, 
JLNL, 6:1, Jan.-Apr. 1973, 55-56. [The listing includes works by Jesse and material 
written about him; also included are works by Jane and material written about her 
work.] —C.R.D. 


John E. Talmadge 
Cf.: Item 252. | 


Melvin B. Tolson 


302. Basler, Roy P. The Heart of Blackness—M. B. Tolson’s Poetry, NL, 39:3, Sp. 
1973, 63-76. Although it may not be appreciated by scholars for another 25 years, 
Tolson’s poetry will characterize our time as Shakespeare’s and Milton’s poetry did 
theirs. The range of his vocabulary, the appropriateness of his metaphors, and the 
depth of his insight make him superior to Eliot, Frost, or Williams, particularly in 
The Harlem Gallery. Tolson succeeded in being proudly Negro without addressing 
himself to any one race and saw in art a chance to envision a mulatto American society. 
He believed that life imitated art, that the poet’s image of an integrated America would 
help produce such a society. | —A.T.T. 


Lionel Trilling 
303. Casalandra, Estelle, Sister. The Three Margarets, SR, 81:2, Sp. 1973, 225-236. 
In his short story The Other Margaret, Trilling consciously echoes the themes of Hop- 
kins's Spring and Fall. Both the story and the poem present modes of “realizing or 
confronting the human condition.” Hopkins’s Margaret comes intuitively to her realiza- 
tion of her fallible moral nature. Trilling’s 2 Margarets form a contrast. Margaret 
Elwin’s awareness is the result of a developing rational process; the “other Margaret” 
fails to achieve the moment of illumination and therefore evades the recognition of her 
flawed humanity and the responsibility such recognition brings. —L.K.U, 


John Updike 
304. Vargo, Edward P. The Necessity of Myth in Updike’s THE CENTAUR, PMLA, 
88:3, May 1973, 452-460. This novel is a ritual, a ceremony of word and action in 
which Peter celebrates his former experiences with his father. The Chiron myth 
serves the functions of comedy, as a sign of Peter’s estrangement from the Olinger 
aristocrats, and as a quality of his memories. He is sustained during the 3 days in 
town with his father by his adolescent myth of Art, the City, and the Future, through 
which he hopes to answer the tryranny of time and the inevitability of death. In his 
atheist maturity, he must depend upon a reenactment of his father’s sacrifices for him. 
Man is presented as a creature in the middle, a participant in the conceivable and the 
inconceivable, a mediator between heaven and earth. The rituals serve as actions of 
communion or as actions against death in an atmosphere of the Barthian visibilia et 
invisibilia. —P.G.D. 

Gore Vidal 
305. Shorter Reviews, SatRS, 55:51, Jan. 1973, 71. (rev.-art.,, Homage to Daniel 
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Shays: Collected Essays 1952-1972, Random House, 1973). The variety in this collec- 
tion of Essays largely written during the 1960’s is indicative of the range of Vidal's 
talent. Because some critics regard him as too clever, Vidal-is occasionally not taken 
seriously enough; these essays should dispel such suspicions, since they are elegant, 
patrician, fcnny, and well worth attention. —M.D.R. 


> | Eudora Welty 
306. Davenport, Guy. Primal Visions, NatR, 24:24, June 23, 1972, 697. (rev.-art., 
The Optimist’s Daughter, Random House, 1972). The values and bases of Welty’s 
fiction are broader than either Christian or humanistic ones; they are “archaic,” as old 
as civilization itself. She returns often to such ancient myths as that of Cupid and 
Psyche. Her central myth, however, is that of Persephone, whose life and death are 
portrayed ir the characters Laurel and Wanda of this novel. Welty’s vision is chilling, 
yet it implizs a cyclical and always redemptive pattern. | —B.E.B. 


Edith Wharton 


307. Crane, Joan St. C. Rare or Seldom-Seen Dust Jackets of American First Editions: 
IX, Serif, 9:3, Fall 1972, 45-47. [Described are the dust jackets of The Custom of 
the Country. Summer, The Age of Innocence, and The Glimpses of the Moon.]—R.S.T. 


Thornton Wilder 
308. Brunauer, Dalma H. Creative Faith in Wilder’s THE EIGHTH DAY, Rena, 25:1, 
Aut. 1972, 46-56. In carrying the reader back and forth in time and space Wilder 
seems to have done in this novel much the same thing he has always done, except here 
in bolder strokes. All of his earlier works are in it, but although Wilder is present as 
narrator anc his views are expressed on a number of things, he emphasizes that nothing 
in life is simple. What is needed, he indicates, is a New Creation. Everything, even 
Faith, Hope. and Love, must be constantly recreated on this Eighth Day. Who is going 
to perform che work of the New Creation? Wilder concludes his novel with the word 
“Some.” We must finish that sentence ourselves, —G.ALC. 


John A. Williams 


309. O’Brien, John. The Art of John A. Williams, ASch, 42:3, Sum. 1973, 489-498. 
[In this interview (Nov. 1971) Williams labels as racist critics who compare black 
writers only to other black novelists. He sees the form of the novel changing’ under 
the impetus of black writers and discusses the changes in his own writing.]—A.T.T. 


‘William Carlos Williams ' 


310. Mariari, Paul. Towards the Canonization of William Carlos Williams, MR, 13:4, 
Aut, 1972, 661-675. At the time of Williams’s death in 1963, there was only one 
book-length study of his work; since then interest has increased. Several of his early 
works were republished in 1970, but a number are still out of print, and many poems 
and essays remain uncollected. Williams has not yet been fully recognized as a major 
figure; he needs attention by scholar-critics of the kind who canonized the work of 
Eliot, Pound, and Stevens. Unfortunately, he has attracted lesser critics who have 
misread him or underestimated his complexity—a failure best illustrated by the poor 
treatment Paterson generally has received. A good chapter on this complex poem 
appears in James Breslin’s William Carlos Williams: An American Artist (Oxford U., 
1970), the best critical study to date. The most impressive scholarly treatment is Mike: 
Weaver’s William Carlos Williams: The American Background (Cambridge U., 1971). 
Weaver suggests whole areas of influence and background that shaped the literary biog- 
raphy of one of our most important poets. —D.G.M. 


James Wright 


311. Goldstein, Laurence. COLLECTED POEMS, MQR, 11:3, Sum. 1972, 214- 
217. (rev.-art., Wesleyan U., 1971). Although Wright’s discerning eye is evident in his 
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early poems, his disproportionate use of artful devices results in archaic.- graveyard 
aspects and stridence, which through intense perception and clear expressicn he is able 
to eliminate in later poems. This volume contains some 30 translations from French 
and German, many of them limited by excessive freedom. His latest poems indicate 
success in synthesizing artifice and discernment. —E.H. 


312. Seay, James. A World Immeasurably Alive and Good: A Look at James Wright’s 
COLLECTED POEMS, GaR, 27:1, Sp. 1973, 71-81. (rev.-art., Wesleyan U., 1971). 
The Branch Will Not Break (Wesleyan U., 1963) and Shall We Gather at the River 
(Wesleyan U., 1968) are less formal and rhetorical than Wright’s earlier works, The 
Green Wall (Yale U., 1957) and Saint Judas (Wesleyan U., 1959). The later poetry 
indicates the poet is willing to listen to his subconscious and connect images and meta- 
phors in a suggestive, non-rational way. The 33 new poems in the current collection 
show further modification of style. Certain themes, such as loneliness and an empathy 
for outcasts, though present in all his work, are less important in the new. Rare humor 
and more frequent joy appear. A search for personal transcendence has marked much 
of his-work, but it would seem that in his new poems he finds a source of communion 
and comfort in woman, as the opening poem, The Quest testifies. His new poetry is 
heartening, for it indicates new resources and sensibilities. —V.M.N. 


` Fiction 


313. Humphreys, Peggy F. First Novels: The State of the Art, LI, 97: 15, Sept. 1, 
1972, 2696-2699: Although in 1950, 11,022 new books were published in the U.S. 
and in 1971, 25,526, the number of works of fiction published in thase 21 years 
increased by only 159 from 1,907 to 2,066. The growth of nonfiction and the dwind- 
ling of fiction represented by these figures is a continuing trend documented by Hyman 
A. Enzer in his doctoral dissertation The American First Novelist: A Study of Com- 
mitment and the Literary Career (Hofstra U., 1963). The psychological basis for this 
trend was enunciated by Wellek and Warren in The Theory of Literature (Harcourt, 


Brace, 1949): “The lingering American popular view [is] . . . that the reading of 
non-fiction [15] instructive and meritorious, that of fiction harmful or at best self- 
indulgent.” (Illustrated) —E.J.C. 


314. Price, Reynolds. What Did Emma Bovary Do in Bed?, Esquire, 80:2. Aug. 1973, 
80, 144, 146. Accepting the distinction between a novelist and a porncgrapher, we 
may say that American novelists today have “total freedom to embody sexua] acts and 
thoughts in works of serious fiction”; yet some barriers remain and perhaps always will; 
deriving from law, social custom, and writers and readers as persons. Certain novels— 
Flauberts Madame Bovary, Hardy’s Tess, and Forsters Maurice—would have been 
stronger had their authors felt free to describe sexual encounter more explicitly; for 
these are “novels about sex,” and to obscure details of the sexual experience is to 
obscure meaning. Yet, greater freedom might have “silenced” or “panicked” Emily 
Brontë and Henry James. Future novelists are likely to succeed in using sex explicitly 
only when their story has sexuality as its subject. Yet new uses for sexuality in literature 
may be found—e.g., to compel readers to reenact in their own lives the feelings and 
actions of fictional personages. —J.S.P. 


315. Simmen, Edward. “We Must Make This Beginning”: The Chicano Leader Image 
in the Short Story, SWR, 57:2, Sp. 1972, 126-33. Until recently the Mexican-American 
has been ignored in short fiction. Hamlin Garland’s Delmar of Pima (1902) pioneered 
the theme of the dispossessed Mexican-Americans’ search for a leader, although its 
leader is merely a caricature. William Saroyan’s With a Hey Nonny, Nonny (1934) 
portrays the death of an innocent follower as he aids his leader in revolt. Sylvan 
Karchmar’s A Fistful of Alamo Heroes (1950) approaches the theme from. the per- 
spective of an outsider. In it, the Mexican-American leader who stands up to the 
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powerful Anglo force is destroyed. Philip D. Ortego’s The Coming of Zamora (1968) 
abandons stereotypes and presents an inside view. Its leader. is convicted of violating 
the law, but some hope of appeal remains. —S.G.K. 


316. Trachtenberg, Stanley. Counterhumor: Comedy in Contemporary American Fic- 
tion, GaR, 27:1, Sp. 1973, 33-48. Fiction of the 60’s is distinguished by a comic view 
of life in which reality is not the same thing as normal. Its protagonists deny necessity 
and cause-effect. Eschewing history, lacking a personal sense of place, they seek 
pseudo-identity in role-playing, invisibility, and dodging. Jake, in John Barth’s The 
End of the Road (1958), lacks a valid context in which to sustain his poses. Skipper, 
in John Hawkes’s Second Skin (1964), is comic in his refusal to become an ultimate 
victim and his ability to resist the ravages of time. Ellison’s “invisible man” escapes 
from history through a “folk tradition of timelessness” described by his grandfather. 
An artificial order erected against the chaos of existence occupies the protagonists of 
Thomas Pynchon’s The Crying of Lot 49 (1966) and Richard Farifia’s Been Down So 
Long It Looks Like Up To Me (1966). Although the contemporary comic hero cannot 
accept reality, he has a desire to return to the social order if it seems worthwhile. 

—V.M.N. 


Poetry 


317. Moore, Stephen. Conformed to Stone, MQR, 11:3, Sum. 1972, 217-221 (rev.- 
art). An examination of recent books by 9 contemporary poets bears out Tocque- 
ville’s opinion that literature in democratic eras tends to be fecund, vehement, and 
formless. There is talent and energy in Dan Gerber’s The Revenant (Sumas, 1971). 
Frank Lima’s Underground with the Oriole (Dutton, 1971) is self-expression rather 
than poetry. John Haines’s The Stone Harp (Wesleyan U., 1971) reveals a poet in the 
making. Irving Feldman’s Magic Papers and Other Poems (Harper & Row, 1970), 
which resembles a notebook full of echoes, demands close attention. Here and there 
among the moderns there is real poetry. 7 —E.H. 


Prose 
318. Pace, Eric. The Protein Papers, Esquire, 80:2, Aug. 1973, 102, 103, 140. After 
representatives of 4 American publishing firms (Lippincott; Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich; 
Doubleday; and Reader’s Digest) had talked with and made offers to the 16 South 
Americans who survived a plane crash in the Andes last fall by cannibalism, for their 
stories about the experience, Lippincott was chosen, with Piers Paul Read to write 
the book. To be titled Alive—the Story of the Andes Survivors, it will be excerpted 
in magazines, and filming and a paperback edition are contemplated. Other books on 
this event, either now out or to be published shortly, include Richard Cunningham’s 
The Place Where the World Ends (Sheed & Ward), Enrique Hank Lopez’s They Lived 
on Human Flesh (Pocket Books), and Clay Blair Jr.’s Survive! (Berkley Books).—J.S.P. 
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General 
319. Emenyonu, Ernest Nneji. Post-War Writing in Nigeria, SBL, 4:1, Sp. 1973, 17- 
24. The Nigerian civil war, physically and mentally destructive to the average Ibo, 
may prove literarily productive to the intellectual world. Stories, poems, and oral per- 
formances have focused themes on the implications of war in human society. Post-war 
fiction in Nigeria has used as themes madness (the only people with vision and insight 
being lunatics who command no respect or attention), bribery and corruption in the 
Biafran army and society during the war, and Ibo self-recrimination at the end. The 
same moral preoccupations are presented in post-war poetry and songs. —D.S.B. 
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AUSTRALIA ` 
A. D. Hope 


320. Webb; Edwin. Dualities and Their Resolution in the Poetry of A. D. Hope, 
Southerly, 32:3, Sept. 1972, 210- 225. Hope’s poetry tends to be- concerned with a 
“third order,” beyond time and space. Possibly this need. arises from Hope’s recogni- 
tion of the aridness of Australian poetry in comparison with the intensity of European 
poetry. Isolation, i:e., the strangeness of the individual to himself and to others is 
- metaphorically described in The Wandering Islands. Reconciliation comes with recog- 
nition of the permanence of dualities such as deathward urges and simultaneous in- 
sistence on perdurable art. Some of his love poems are good pastiches of Donne’s 
acceptance of the contradictory energies of man. His latest poems explore “third 
order” possibilities in music which holds secrets no words can express. —O.M. 


Henry Kendall 


` 321. Hope, A. D. Henry Kendall: A Dialogue with the Past, ະດ 32:3, Sept. 
1972, 163-173. Kendall, a minor lyric poet, was influenced by Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Tennyson, and anticipated somewhat Swinburne’s manner. He acclimatized his 
poetry to the Australian scene by use of place names and scenery descriptions. Kendall’s 
use of and enthusiasm for meters and rhythms of Thomas Moore, Poe, Caroline 
Norton, and Letitia Landon were no doubt instigated by his poet mother’s taste. More 
attention needs to be paid to Kendall’s employment of lyric meters; the colloquial 
language in his skits on contemporary persons and types, e.g., Jack the Blackfellow, 
a sickly humorous presentation of a degraded aborigine; and his use of Augustan heroic 
-couplets to satirize social and political injustice, such as in The Gagging Bill.—O.M. 


Norman Lindsay 


322. Burns, D. R. Of Sex and Other Eruptions: The Novels of Norman Lindsay, 
Meanjin, 32:1, Mar. 1973, 67-71. During the 1920’s and 30’s a movement to bring 
Australian fiction into conformity with the best overseas models by turning from 
innocence to wickedness gained popularity with some novelists. Lindsay’s novels reflect 
this rebellion against the staridards of middle-class culture; they are about furtive ways, 
nasty turns of mind, and states of ludicrous narcissism. Lindsay’s strengths are his wit, 
allegiance to the realities of youth, and ability to delineate place; but he lacks the 
ability to describe what it 15 like to be both adult and sexual. —W.R. 


James McAuley 


323. Brissenden, F. R. The Wounded Hero: James McAuley’s COLLECTED POEMS, 
1936-1970, Southerly, 32:4, Dec. 1972, 267-278. Despair is emphasized in McAuley’s 
poetry because of the ironic contrast between men’s ideals and their inability to realize 
them, although there are expressions of joy in some of his personal and ‘love poems. 
A Leaf of Sage shows that suffering and death can result from actions intended to 
help. McAuley finds this suffering hard to reconcile with the Christian idea of a 
benevolent creator. Yet in his essays he proclaims himself a Christian. This belief 
in the Christian myth comes out strongly also in Philoctetes and Captain Quiros where 
he demonstrates that the toughness of empirical realities can be reconciled with the 
concept that man is a spiritual being. —O.M. 


Katharine Prichard 


324. Williams, Margaret. Natural Sexuality: Katharine Prichard’s BRUMBY INNES, 
Meanjin, 32:1, Mar. 1973, 91-93. This work is not first and foremost about white 
exploitation of black but about the nature of sexual relationships. It is a hard-headed 
demolishing of the whole concept of romantic love as a basis for sexuality, much more 
honest and direct than most recent plays. Its recent production is a landmark in 
Australian theater. | | . —W.R. 
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Randolph Stow 


325. Hassall, Anthony J. Full Circle: Randolph Stow’s THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
IN THE SEA, Meanjin, 32:1, Mar. 1973, 58-64. The semi-autobiographical narrative 
that Stow uses for the first time in this work furnishes him with a ready-made narrative 
structure, lends authenticity to the characters, gives a total convincing naturalistic di- 
mension to the novel, and allows him scope to select and arrange such symbolic pat- 
terns as the merry-go-round image and Australia itself. The novel’s thematic concern 
is with the conflict between the on-going process of life and the desire to contemplate 
the perfect circle of the past. —W.R. 


l Poetry 

326. Lee, S. C. Didacticism and Romanticism: A Review of Some Recent Australian 
Verse, Southerly, 32:4, Dec. 1972, 302-317 (rev.-art). The content of 11 new volumes 
of poetry indicates 2 definite trends: political didacticism about the ills of contemporary 
society and romanticizing -of personal experience. Four poems in Brissenden’s Winter 
Matins and Other Poems (Angus & Robertson, 1971) dwell on the outrages of Vietnam 
and poilution; the rest deal with love, personal experience and the sources of his poetical 
imagination. A poem in Dransfield’s The Inspector of Tides (U. of Queensland, 1972) 
seriously idealizes a hippy-like Eden; others sensitively show positive aspects of per- 
sonal relationships in a hostile world. In Badge Day in Anne Holman’s first volume, 
A Shadow and a Wish (Hawthorn, 1971), selfishness is exposed wittily. Poems. about 
the warmth and amusement of married love and domesticity are done with frankness 
_and femininity. —O.M. 


327. Tulip, James. Contemporary Australian Poetry, Part IL. Transition and Advance, 
Southerly, 32:3, Sept. 1972, 176-195. T. W. Shapcott’s recent anthology, Interim Report 
(privately printed) documents the change from moral formalism to a new romanticism 
in poetry ‘of the young poets, such as shown in David Rowbotham’s balanced egoism 
and id-entity (The Makers of the Ark; The Pen of Feathers, Angus & Robertson, 1970, 
1971). Shapcott’s poems show a ritual-like killing of consciousness in his effort to 
experience object-less apprehensions (Fingers At Air, Ipswich, 1969). Chris Wallace- 
Crabbe (When the Wind Came) also seems to lose his psyche as his expressions of expe- 
rience deepen into melancholy and helplessness. Jan Harry (The Deer Under the Skin, 
Queensland U.) finds freedom through trying to understand her own alienation. Tim 
Thorne (The What of Stone) and Robyn Ravlich (The Black Abacus) nurture the urbane- 
ness of their own egos. Robert Adamson’s new manifesto of romanticism in The Rumour 
and The Canticles of the Skin (Tllumination, 1970) proclaims devotion for the evocative 
quality of song. The evocativeness of. Charles Buckmaster’s moral and social forces 
in his poetry in The Lost Forest indicates the new dimension of Australian poetry, the 
giving of more life than has been received. [For Pt. I, see 32:2, June 1972, 83-99 
(AES, 17:1, Sept. 1973, 297).] —O.M. 


General 


328. Phillips, A. A. A Chance for the Artist, Meanjin, 32:1, Mar. 1973. 127- 128. The 
Australian government’s plan for the organization of art-assistance has been coolly 
received, partly tecause of tactical errors in its formulation. But if the promise of the 
plan materializes, it will offer significant financial aid to those seeking to develop the 
arts. The artistic community must organize effectively to insure that this aid will be 
used to best effect. i : —W.R. 


CANADA 


Marshall McLuhan 


329. Wasson, Richard. Marshall McLuhan and the Politics of Modernism, MR, 13:4, 
Aut. 1972, 567-580. McLuhan is neither anti-literary nor contemporary, but very 
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much a part of the earlier modernist tradition. The differences between moderns and 
contemporaries may be seen in their attitudes toward myth, symbol, and metaphor and 
culture. The modernists saw self-contained myths and metaphors as the highest values, 
and culture as the opposite of disorder and anarchy. They also favored imagery of the 
demonic, of hell. Contemporaries see myth and metaphor as ‘inherent, often mis- 
leading features of language. Chaos and disorder are no longer feared. Art, culture, 
and tradition are invoked not against anarchy and disorder, but against conformity 
and repression. Although McLuhan has some affinities with the contemporaries,‘ his 
differences from them are marked. His view of humanism links him with the con- 
servative southern New Critics. His essay, Edgar Poe’s Tradition (SR, 52, 1944, 24-33), 
which develops his concept of aesthetic politics, is influenced by T.S. Eliot. McLuhan’s 
arguments, as he moves from the symbolist-modernist-New Critical theory of the poem 
to his idea of the media as symbolic art forms, may be followed (with some difficulty) 
in numerous articles published in the late 40’s and early 50’s. His myth system is 
weak because it deprives objects of their concrete reality, almost turns man into an 
object of the machine, cannot account for evil and alienation, and by locating all 
power in myth and symbol, ignores the actual effects of political power on people. 
McLuhan continues the humanist role as advisor to the ruling powers. By moving into 
the realm of popular culture, however, and by holding that aesthetics has profound 
implications, McLuhan has expanded humanist awareness. —D.G.M. 


IRELAND | 
l James Joyce 

330. Senn, Fritz. ULYSSES in der Übersetzung, STZ, No. 28, Oct. 1968, 346-375. 
Sound and rhythm, the use of quotations and proper names, and the variety of styles 
are so complex that no translation of this work can reproduce its full richness. To 
express all the ambiguities inherent in the texture of the novel at the same time is im- 
possible, as a close look at 7 different translations reveals. They all must lack the 
complexity of the original. —J.C.S. 


James Stephens 
331. McFate, Patricia Ann. DEIRDRE and THE WOOING OF BECFOLA, PLL, 
8, Supp.; Fall 1972, 165-171. Like other stories in Irish Folk Tales, Wooing is a 
creative adaptation of an ancient Irish saga. Stephens completely altered the purpose 
and tone of the source, Tochmare Becfhola, however, probably to avoid a resemblance 
to the legend of Deirdre. He avoided similarity by making the story a comic romance, 
strengthening the role of Becfola, and minimizing the adultery. —S.CS. 


William Butler Yeats 
332. Revard, Stella. Yeats, Mallarme, and the Archetypal Feminine, PLL, 8, Supp., 
Fall 1972, 112-127. As can be seen in Herodiade, Yeats found in Mallarme’s conception 
of the feminine, the dancer image, the idea of a quest for an art “separate from every- 
thing heterogeneous and casual,” a muse operating through beauty, and the duality of 
Virginity and sensuality. —S.C.S. 


333. Dean, H. L. Yeats’ THAT THE NIGHT COME, Expl, 31:6, Feb. 1973, Item 
44. In Yeats and HAMLET (SoR, 6:3, July 1970, 698-709 [AES, 15:3, Nov. 1971, 
955]) Leonard Unger concludes that Yeats draws upon Hamlet in this poem. A read- 
ing more consistent with Yeats’s many poems expressing his lifelong devotion to the 
beautiful Maud Gonne, is that her “passion for death,” as Unger describes it, is not 
a Hamlet-like desire to escape from the frustrations of life, but is the desire for the 
freedom to outrun time. In this poem death signifies for the woman something ultimate, 
an intensity of consciousness corresponding to the consciousness the king anticipates 
in the poem. —P.F.H. 
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andl ZEALAND. . 
Rewi Alley 


334, Gunby, David. Conversations with Rewi Alley, Landfall, 26:1, Mar. 1972, 62-86. 
[In a taped conversation with David Gunby between Dec. 1971 and Feb. 1972, Alley 
discusses his prose and poetry, in which he seeks to foster an understanding of China 
and her position in the world today.] As a member of the New Zealand Communist 
Party and a resident in China since 1927, Alley is concerned with China’s relations 
with the Soviet Union, Taiwan, and New Zealand. Beyond the: propaganda content 
of his writings, many of his poems deal with the merging of China’s past, present, 
history, and current events. —N.L.S. 


Blanche Edith Baughan 


335. Alcock, P.C.M. A True Colonial Voice: Bianche Edith Baughan, Landfall, 26:2, 
June 1972, 162-176. Baughan writes of the New Zealand experience using the ver- 
nancular to present either simple characters or the exiled and the outcast. With a 
high degree of descriptive skill, authentic characterizations, and a strong narrative 
sense, she can = considered New Zealand’s first author. —N.LS. 


Charles Brasch 


336. Daalder. Joost. DISPUTED GROUND in the Poetry of Charles Brasch, Landfall, 
26:3, Sept. 1972, 247-254. Brasch’s poems concentrate on the reconciliation of the 
temporal of this world and the spiritual of another—a single vision. However, there 
is no transcendence to another world without a return to the world from which the 
other: world can be viewed. ‘Brasch’s insistence on the need to live in the “here” and 
“now” becomés an order for us to become aware of our bond with heaven. The theme 
of the poems in Disputed Ground is that mortal ground is disputed by temporal and 
spiritual powers. . . ; —N.L.S. 


Janet Frame 


337. Rhodes, H. Winston. Preludes and Parables: A Reading of Janet Frame’s Novels, 
Landfall, 26:2, June 1972, 135-146. Frame’s novels and short stories depend on the inter- 
relationship between parables to provide structural unity and a pattern of values instead 
of the formal plot, traditional human relationships, and action. The parables, the power 
of Frame’s imagination, may be limited to a phrase, repeated in a refrain, or extended 
to give rise to further parables. Her artistic achievement through this parabolic unity 
is not complete because she attempts to incorporate the traditional elements of the 
novel: plot, character, and style. —N.,L.S. 


Frank Sargeson 


338. Ower, J. B. Wizard’s Brew: Frank Sargeson’s MEMOIRS OF A PEON, Landfall, 
26:4, Dec. 1972, 308-321. Sargeson’s hero Michael Newhouse mirrors the embryonic 
periods: in both New Zealand society and European culture from his premature birth 
through his “shotgun” marriage to his premature retirement. The irony of Memoirs 
of.a Peon lies in the fusion of 2 traditional forms of fiction, the picaresque novel and 
Menippian sztire. Michael encounters 5 groups that span the whole range of New 
Zealand society of his day which are ironically measured against each other in terms 
of sexual and economic attitudes. —N.L.S. 


PHILIPPINES | 

Cirilo F. Bautista 
339, Canilao. Carlos M. The Reordered Reality in THE CAVE AND OTHER POEMS, 
SLURJ, 3:3-4, Sept.-Dec. 1972, 472-554. Reordering reality means, ultimately, under- 
standing it. Since, however, there are no special words in our language for newly 
conceived realities, the poet has used metaphors. Bautista’s poetic descent to the 
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painted walls of the cave at Lascaux is a metaphor for his introspective voyage. Ob- 
jective reality is transmuted into a personally reordered, ideal reality: the cave itself is 
a metaphor of the human world, the paintings are a mirror of mankind. By the power 
of his mind, man can and must return to the underworld of pre-historic times, i.e., he 
must, in order to be saved, regain his natural ancestory—-Love and God—from which 
he is now alienated. [The text of the poem is included.] —J.W. 


WALES 


David Jones 
Cf.: Items 120 and 191. 


WEST INDIES 
George Lamming 

340. Munro, Ian. George Lamming’s SEASON OF ADVENTURE: The Failure of 
the Creative Imagination, SBL, 4:1, Sp. 1973, 6-13. In speech and articles Lamming 
has maintained that the creative imagination of the Caribbean writer, confronted by a 
history with its origin in Africa, Asia, or Europe, has produced a special awareness of 
exile and cannot flourish in a society having no sense of identity or relation to the 
past. What continuity there is in West Indian history results from “the African pres- 
ence,” but the West Indian’s image of Africa, filtered through colonial education, has 
become identified with fear. This position is reflected in Lamming’s fiction: In the 
Castle of My Skin (1953) and Season of Adventure (1960) depict characters whose 
creative imagination is thwarted by the colonial society in which they live. In his 2 
recent novels, Natives of My Person and Water with Berries, Lamming has broken 
away from the West Indies as a setting. —DS.B. 


V. S. Naipaul 
341, Wyndham, Francis. Y. S. Naipaul, Listener, 86:2219, Oct. 7, 1971, 461-462 
(rev.-art.,, In a Free State, Deutsch, 1971). Naipaul’s 1st novels met with criticism 
because it was then unfashionable to treat an underdeveloped country humorously. 
A House for Mr. Biswas was appreciated, but when Naipaul turned his attention to 
London, the English reviewers failed to recognize themselves. Naipaul’s consequent 
despair grew; it is amplified in In a Free State but referred to a broader base than 
merely the author’s personal experience. —C.C.P 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958.by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous monographs are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters from Abstracts of Folk- 
lore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned . 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 

works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 

type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface’ 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 

other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 

are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 

way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 

ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the 

- abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the ວເຊ All monograph abbrevi- 

ations are prefixed by the designation Mon/. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the 
Bible, are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted 
and includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in 
the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shake- 
speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of all primary literary 
works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
Abstracts of English Studies 

Department of English 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Categories 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author’s Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period, 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 

General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


ENGLISH 


English I. Particularism and Regionalism 

English 11. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

English HI. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 
General) 

English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English VI. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VIII. Romantic 

English IX. Victorian 

English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 


American I. Particularism and Regionalism 

American 11. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

American HI. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 


Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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GENERAL 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Education 

342, Klappert, Peter. A Workshop Approach to Poetry, CEAF, 2:2, Dec. 1971, 6-8. 
A course in poetry writing can be compared to an amoeba. The basic materials of 
such a course are the students’ own poetry, experiments which focus on specific 
technical problems, contemporary anthologies, the instructor’s basic knowledge, student 
journals, and the little poetry magazines. Using these materials, the amoeba may 
“wobble from side to side,” but it does eventually progress. —B.J.M. 


343, Stevenson, John W. A Design for Style, CEA, 32:7, Apr. 1970, 3-6. An effective 
way to eliminate pretentious writing on the part of students is to begin a composition 
course with the personal essay. Aristotle’s 3 principles—the speaker, the person spoken 
to, and the subject—are good organizing principles for writing the informal essay. 
Using this approach the student learns that honesty and sincerity are important in 
creating a credible speaker. He also learns to avoid cant, jargon, and false rhetoric 
in his efforts to communicate with his reader, and he learns to write about his genuine 
interests. —B.J.M. 


344. Turner, Darwin T. The Relevance of College English Today, CEA, 32:8, May 
1970, 1-6. A check list of 20 questions can help in our efforts to make English courses 
relevant. The most important of these questions concern the teacher as an individual. 
He must want to meet the needs of a varied student population, but at the same time 
he must respect himself and his profession. The other questions concern more specific 
matters such as composition courses, introductory literature courses, and major courses 
and curriculum. —B.J.M. 
Literary History 
345. Rgstvig, Maren-Sofie. Idéhistorie og litterær tekstanalyse [The History of Ideas 
and the Analysis of Literary Texts], Edda, No. 1, 1973, 41-52. History of ideas is 
becoming steadily more important to the study of literary history, but it is not alwavs 
the philosophy which the professional historian of ideas finds important that is most 
useful to literary studies. A climate of opinion now perhaps largely forgotten has 
sometimes been felt as very powerful by earlier writers; the literary historian must 
bring such climates to the attention of modern readers. An example of such a set of 
ideas is found in Renaissance syncretistic philosophy and theology, awareness of which 
may clarify seemingly odd combinations of classical and Christian thought in Renais- 
sance imagery, e.g. the merging of Sinai and Parnassus in The Faerie Queene, I.x.53-54. 
The structure of poems such as Herbert’s Content and Deniall can be fully appreciated 
only against this background. (In Norwegian) —B.J.T. 


Literary Theory 


346. Buesch, Thomas A. The Literary Genre As Symbolic Form, JAAC, 31:4, Sum. 
1973, 525-530. As Ernst Cassirer demonstrates in his work, The Philosophy of Symbolic 
Forms (Yale U., 1953), art is yet another of the modes of viewing and constituting 
reality: it is not an imitation but a discovery of reality. The ontological status of genre 
is not that of a mere category; it is a constituent element of aesthetic form, determining 
how the art-work is apprehended. In Cassirer’s terms, genre is “symbolic form.”—R.T.C, 


347. Hyman, Lawrence W. Autonomy and Distance in a Literary Work: A New 
Approach to Contextualism, JAAC, 31:4, Sum. 1973, 467-471. Contextualism, as a 
literary theory, will come to an end if it continues to stress the autonomy of literary 
works. Literature must be related to the external world in order to be meaningful: 
this is not to deny the “difference” between literary experience and actual experience. 
The most satisfactory conclusion is to stress the “distance”— “what separates the actions 
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and feelings in a novel or in a poem from these actions and feelings in everyday life” 
-——rather than the autonomy of literary works. —R.T.C. 


Literature and Society 


348. Nagy, Péter. Socialist Realism—Style or Approach?, NHuQ, 13:48, Win. 1972, 
129-135. As a 150-year-old concept, “socialist realism” has shown itself capable of 
continuous development. With its origins in concrete social reality and its commit- 
ment to socialism, socialist realism is able to contain many competing styles and 
schools in accordance with the principles described by Lenin in 1905. —V.B.L. 


349. Scoit, Nathan A. History, Hope, and Literature, Bound, 1:3, Sp. 1973, 577-600. 
Our minds are paralyzed by a “Kulturpessimismus,” resulting in an “end of ideology.” 
Possibilities of transcendence are offered by an eschatological theology of Hope and 
by contemporary fiction, which, despite its manifold extravagances and the escapism 
of some writers, nevertheless, at its best, manages to build “a world elsewhere.” A 
convergence of these 2 cultures might lead to a solution of the problems of contemporary 
life. —J.W. 


Rhetoric 


350. Utley, Frances Lee. The Morality of Rhetoric, CEA, 32:6, Mar. 1970, 11-14. 
Aristotle approached rhetoric from an amoral point of view, in contrast with Plato, 
who scorned it as deceptive and immoral. Cicero dismissed the Platonic position, 
suggesting that the philosopher who seeks truth should also learn the art of rhetoric 
in order to convey that truth to others. Rhetoric can both control and stimulate. 
Dishonest rhetoric does not endure. Martin Luther King and James Baldwin use 
rhetoric with honesty, though the rhetoric of black power is sometimes abused.—B.J.M. 


Theory of Criticism 
351. Brown, Merle. The Philosopher-Critic, Mon/TuMS, No. 10, 1970, 3-12. The 
philosepher-critic is capable of studying both individual works of art and his own 
critical presuppositions. Croce was the first exemplar; Eliseo Vivas is presently the 
leading propenent in this country. It has been argued, however (mainly by Luciano 
Anceschi and Rosario Assunto in Italy and Morris Weitz in the U.S.), that the ideal 
of the philoscpher-critic is unreachable. The two principal objections are that a fusion 
of criticism and aesthetics fails to preserve a distinction between the objective state- 
ments of aesthetics and the subjective judgments of criticism and that it tends to 
blur the distinction between critical and philosophical language. But if these problems 
are recognized as pitfalls that the critic must be aware of, the ideal of the philosopher- 
critic is a legitimate and valuable goal. —L.W.B. 


352. Champigny, Robert. Philosophy as Literature, Mon/TuMS, No. 10, 1970, 40-49, 
The concepts of philosophy and literature are sufficiently flexible that it is possible 
to treat philosophy as literature, especially if literature is so defined as to include 
analytic prose. Philosophy, defined as noncognitive analytic prose exploited as a cre- 
ative art, would be evaluated according to its coherence, its flexibility, and its reson- 
ance. If philosophy were so treated, not only could it be approached as an aesthetic 
use of language, but also criticism could be treated as philosophy. This approach would 
help eliminate the inferiority complex that still exists in literary criticism. —L.W.B. 


353. Vivas, Eliseo. Literary Criticism and Aesthetics, Mon/TuMS, No. 10, 1970, 13- 
39. Ideal criticism combines an acute sensibility with a coherent set of aesthetic 
principles. Unfortunately, much modern criticism lacks a solid foundation of aesthetics. 
At its worst, this fault reduces criticism to nothing more than a statement “I liked this” 
or “I disliked that.” The apprehension of value is admittedly dependent on sensibility, 
but sensibility without principles is likely to fall into incoherence and confusion. This 
lack of an aesthetic can be seen as the principal flaw of the New Critics, as shown by 
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Murray Krieger (The New Apologists for Poetry, U. of Minn., 1956). However, this 
flaw is also found among the critics against whom the New Critics reacted and among 
the critics who reacted against New Criticism. [Singled out for particular attack are 
F.R. Leavis and T.S. Eliot, and for particular praise Krieger, Northrop Frye, Yvor 
Winters, the Neo-Aristotelians of Chicago, and Wellek and Warren. Many others 
are mentioned in passing.] Equally bad are the aestheticians who have completely 
divorced themselves from criticism in favor of a priori considerations. What must be 
achieved is greater concern among the aestheticians for pertinent data of criticism and 
poetry, and a greater concern among critics for a satisfactory apologia for the arts. 
Neither a moralistic apologia nor one based on the cognitive role of art is fully satis- 
factory. “What is needed is to show that art, and particularly literature, plays a unique 
role in culture for which there is no substitute.” —L,.W.B. 


354. Cargill, Oscar. When is Biography Criticism?, CEA, 32:4, Jan. 1970, 6-8. Carlos 
Baker’s Ernest Hemingway: A Life Story (Scribner’s, 1969) and Leon Edel’s Henry 
James: The Treacherous Years (Lippincott, 1969) are both literary and therefore validly 
critical, though each author approaches biography in a different manner. Baker’s book 
is “a prodigious compilation of facts and events,” but manages to create a total and 
objective impression of ວວ In contrast, Edel makes daring psychological 
speculations about James. : —B.J.M. 


355. Graff, Gerald. Lukács in the American University, NHuQ, 13:47, Fall 1972, 136- 
143. Lukács is worth studying not only because he is a readable writer from’ whom 
American students can learn about literature and the Marxist position, but also because 
he sees all modern culture as a whole, and his basic commitment to rational objectivity 
represents the best of traditional humanism. Opposed fo pluralistic and fragmented 
modernist theories, Lukacs’s theory of critical realism offers students a badly needed 
model of a synthesizing intelligence finding wholeness and integration in modern 
culture. —V.B.L. 


Women’s Studies 
356. Pratt, Annis. Archetypal Approaches to the New Feminist Criticism, BuR, 21:1, 
Sp. 1973, 3-14. Effective contemporary criticism must follow a dual socio-economic 
and archetypal analysis of the character. Although Frye (Creative Mythology and 
Anatomy of Criticism) and Campbell follow Jung’s male bias—-he believed women to 
have no souls (Symbols of Transformation: An Analysis of the Prelude to a Case of 
Schizophrenia, Bollinger, 1956)—-archetypal categories modified to compensate for this 
bias are helpful in understanding the interior life of a heroine even as contextual 
analysis helps one’s understanding of her external life. In comprehensively feministic 
works such as Lessing’s Golden Notebook the relationships of the sexes are seen as 
part of the problem of human freedom and conflict; the essential humanity underlying 
both male and female is sensed. —A.T.T. 


H. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Analytical 


357. Biihler, Curt F. Fast Words on Watermarks, PBSA, 67:1, Ist Qt. 1973, 1-16. 
One should “treat the evidence that watermarks may. provide for dating incunabula 
with some caution,” for evidence can be adduced to show that the basic assumptions 
necessary for reliable dating from watermarks are not always true. —G.T.T. 


Ol. LANGUAGE 
History 
358.. Maxwell, J. C.. “Compose” and “Comprise,” N&Q, 20:7, July 1973, 248. That 


comprise is often used in the sense of compose can be observed from citations in the 
OED Supplement of 1972; that a major author might use compose for comprise (a far 
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Tarer usage) can be seen in Moby-Dick, Chap. 88, Mansfield-Vincent ad. (Hendricks 
House, 1952), 392. —J.S.P. 


359. Országh, László. Ups and Downs in the Teaching of English, NHuQ, 13:48, Win. 
1972, 142-148. Since the 17th century, English teaching in Hungary has been an up 
and down affair. In the past decade, a resurgence in the teaching of English has 
occurred at all educational levels to the extent that now in over 30 prestigious elementary 
schools English has replaced Russian as the 2nd language. Despite the success of the 
new speech-oriented method and the contemporary concentration on the cultures of 
English-speaking peoples (as course content), Hungarian students of English need to 
travel abroad to enrich their learning. ; . —V.B.L. 


360. Williams, Melvin G. Pox on’t, CEAF, 2:3, Feb. 1972, 8. By the 16th century 
the word pox was in general use as a colloquialism for venereal disease. It was used 
first as a mild curse and then became an expression of annoyance. Many 17th- and 
18th-century authors used the word as an expression of light humor in their witty and 
satirical wcrks; however, pox is no longer a part of our standard vocabulary.—B.J.M. 
Linguistics 
361. Mohr. Eugene V. Linguistics and the Literature Major, CEAF, 3:4, Apr. 1973, 
4-6. Though much of the heterogeneous subject matter of linguistics is not especially 
applicable to the study of literature, there are a few areas of linguistics that are 
essential for literary appreciation. The literature student needs historical information 
about language devices and stylistic techniques which are not in use today. He must 
learn to apply language-investigation techniques to critical statements about literature. 
Linguistics can also help him come to a better understanding of the literary use of 
dialect. - | —B.J.M. 


Theoretical Studies 


362. Gray, Benison. Stylistics: The End of a Tradition, JAAC, 31:4, Sum. 1973, 
501-512. The fallacy of stylistics lies in the assumption that, however unique the 
language of a work, there is “a commonality to what is said.” Stylistics belongs to an 
earlier age of criticism: it has developed over 2,500 years through students of literature 
translating texts from one language into another. Large claims. are made for its 
relevance, Eut in practice they are never realized. —R.T.C. 


363. Turyansky, R. V. Nations and the Language Problem, A-SJ, 33:3, May 1973, 
18-22. Lenin referred to the inevitability of a world-wide communist society, and 
Marxist scholars more or less agree that linguistic differences will vanish when that 
society coməs about. Three hypotheses for creating a single language for a non-national 
society have been posed: (1) that world languages will merge into a single language; 
(2) that an artificial language will be created; and (3) that a particular national 
language will become the new world language. Some Soviet linguists, among them 
N. Y. Marr, believe the first eventuality will occur. Others, such as M. D. Kammari 
and S. T. Kaltakhchyan, have argued for an artificially created language. Still others 
have argued that the choice of a single national language as a world language might be 
the expedient solution. Lerin believed that either one of the big nations’ languages 
would become the common tongue or people would master several tongues, -—E.L.S. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Characters f 
364. Bitton, Livia E. The Jewess as a Fictional Sex Symbol, BuR, 21:1, Sp. 1973, 
63-86. The Jewess in literature has been a supreme sex object, simultaneously a symbol 
of virginity, eroticism, and motherhood. The Old Testament Jewess is alluring, even to 
her enemies; Mary is the perfect Jewess of the New Testament. Marlowe in The Jew 
of Malta ani Shakespeare in Merch. developed the Jewess-Gentile romance in different 
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directions—tragically faithful to her past or happily converted to Christianity. From 
Scott to Pearl Buck, Racine to Thomas Wolfe, the Jewess is inaccessible to the Chris- 
tian male unless converted to Christianity or discovered to be a Christian raised as a 
Jew. | | —A.T.T. 


Drama 


365. Kirby, E. T. The Mask: Abstract Theatre, Primitive and Modern, DramaR, 
16:3, Sept. 1972, 5-21. Edward Gordon Craig felt that the attention to realism sig- 
nified by the attempt at impersonation was debasing art. The theater should not reflect 
real life; it should point the direction to perfection. Thus artistry, freeing the theater 
from realism, finds an excellent prop in the use of the mask, often an abstraction of 
an idea. In modern theater, “happenings” are the closest approach to artistic abstrac- 
tion, but the ceremonies of primitive tribes also embody the type of abstraction Craig 
envisioned. l | —A.LD. 
i Fiction . 
366. Gass, William H. Philosophy and the Form of Fiction, Mon/TuMS, No. 10, 
1970, 50-66. Novelists and philosophers are creators of worlds, and the worlds they 
create are often equally. metaphorical; “mind,” “soul,” and “essence” are characters in 
philosophical metaphor. However, the philosopher invites us to pass through his words 
to his subject, whereas the novelist, if he is good, keeps us in his words, in the concrete 
images he creates. But the novelist must recognize the philosophical nature cf his work. 
He creates a world and governs the events in it, he chooses his language in such a 
way as to make each sentence a separate act of creation, and he is in certain ways 
governed by chance in the choices he makes. The degree to which chance plays a 
role in the choices made depends on the degree of causality sought in the world the 
novelist creates. The plot “‘is composed of those events the novelist has troubled to 
freshly arrange as causes.” —L.W.B. 


Humor and Satire | 
267. Hasley, Louis. Humor in Literature: A Definition, CEA, 32:5, Feb. 1970, 10-11. 
Certain side topics can be eliminated in a discussion of literary humor if we recognize 
that humor is distinct from laughter and the comic, that nothing is humorous per se, 
end that humor does not have to be excellent to be humor. The 3 requirements for 
humor are departure from a norm, detachment, and playfulness. Humor can be 


defined as “a departure from a norm playfully considered.” —B.J.M. 
| Poetry 
Cf.: Item 342. 
ENGLISH 
HI. LANGUAGE | 
History 7 


368. Findlay, L, M. The Introduction of the Phrase “Art for Arts Sake” into English, 
N&Q, 20:7, July 1973, 246-248. The OED Supplement is correct in deriving this 
phrase from the French “Part pur lart”; it does not, however, notice that the phrase 
occurs in English from as early as Jan. 1837, “in an essay on Lamartine in the West- 
minster Review.” The essayist, the Frenchman Desiré Nisard, disliked the phenomenon 
represented by the pharse, and this dislike influenced subsequent attitudes in England 
toward it and toward Hugo, whom he blamed for its allegedly pernicious influence. This 
linking of Hugo with “art for art’s sake” helps us understand Swinburne’s admiration 
for him and, generally, “his perplexing relations with Swinburne.” —J.S.P. 


369. Kolb, Eduard. Ein skandinavisches Wort an der englischen Küste, Anglia, 91:2, 
1973, 241-244. The word skane (to cut shell-fish out of the shell) can be traced to the 
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Norwegian Ostland; it can be assumed, with some certainty, to be a Scandinavian loan- 
word. However, a similar word exists in OE and ME, but with the generalized sense of 
“to break, tear out.” The borrowing seems to be one of meaning, rather than form, 
since the surviving word could not have been derived from its Norwegian prototype. 
This suggests, by the way, that perhaps, along with the Danes (the word does not 
occur in Danish or Swedish) there may have been larger numbers of Norwegians on 
the coast of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire than we have heretofore suspected. (In German) 

—T.W.R. 


Y. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
370. Horgan, Dorothy M. The Relationship Between the O. E. MSS. of King Alfred’s 
Translation of Gregory’s PASTORAL CARE, Anglia, 91:2, 1973, 153-169. A study 
of the 7 Mss together with hypothetical intermediary exemplars results in a stemma 
and in information about deviations from “standard” West Saxon. Ccnclusions can 
also be drawn about individual Mss—e.g., that Cotton Otho B ii is an early Ms, copied 
in a London scriptorium, with features of the early London dialect. —T.W.R. 


371. Talentino, Arnold V. “Causing City Walls to Resound”: ELENE 151b, PLL, 
9:2, Sp. 1973, 189-193, The frequent use of descriptions of crowds at city walls 
greeting heroic leaders in OE versions of biblical events suggests a solution to the 
problem of translating a half-line (151b) of Elene. The nature of OE metaphoric con- 
struction and the rhetorical pattern of the sentence in which line 151b occurs suggest 
that the words refer to the noise of jubilation greeting Constantine. —S.C.S. 


Middle English 


372. Rothman, Irving N. Humility and Obedience in the CLERK’S TALE, with the 
ENVOY Considered as an Ironic Affirmation, PLL, 9:2, Sp. 1973, 115-127. The 
Envoy is iz effect a stanza-by-stanza contradiction of the virtues taught in this 6-part 
tale. The stanzas of the Envoy contrast ironically with parallel stanzas of the tale. 
Humility, rather than obedience, is actually the major theme of the tale, although 
the 2 virtues are not wholly separable. In emphasizing humility, Chaucer relied more 
on the Latin version than the French, although the latter was more influential in matters 
of construction. The Envoy provides an ironic statement reversing the motifs of the 
tale. [Appendices include a consideration of the number of lines devoted to each 
part in the Chaucerian, French, and Petrarchan versions; the percentages of each tale 
within the Introduction, Humility Set, and Obedience Set; and an examination of story 
differences among the 3 versions.] | —S.C.S. 


373. Szittya, Penn R. The Friar as False Apostle: Antifraternal Exegesis and the 
SUMMONER’S TALE, SP, 71:1, Jan. 1974, 19-46. The humor of this tale is not 
only scatological. Ironic allusion to antifraternal exegesis by Friar John is evidenced 
in references to particular biblical texts that were points of contention between friars 
and secular clergy. Pseudo-Pentecostal parody in the final scene further satirizes friars 
because of the traditional association of the General Order of Franciscans with Pente- 
cost, and because of a tradition maintaining that the General Order was inspired by 
King Arthur and the knights of the Round Table. References to antifraternalism in 
the first part of the tale anticipate the climactic joke, and the tale is therefore unified 
by Chaucer’s “ironic enrichment of comedy through learning.” —E.R.V. 


374. Wasson, John M. Interpolation in the Text of EVERYMAN, TN, 27:1, Aut. 1972, 
14-20. At present arguments indicating that the Dutch Elckerlije was written before 
Everyman seem to be convincing. However, if Everyman is a translation of Elckerlije, 
the translator had access to an older version as well as the extant Dutch text. The de- 
bate over which play is earlier is not completely settled. There may have been several 
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stages in the development of Everyman, and if there were, all the phases of that devel- 
opment. cannot now be recovered. It seems clear, nevertheless, that the present texts. 
of both the Dutch and English versions are composed of a simple but complete play 
based on the original story, to which has been added a lengthy episode by someone 
concerned with the imperfect Catholic theology of the early version—theology, inci- 
dentally, which looks suspiciously Protestant. | —M.D.P. 


375. Duncan, Robert L. Comedy in the English Mysteries Three Versions of the Noah 
Story, IIQ, 35:4, Apr. 1973, 5-14. As medieval drama gradually became. secularized 
from the 13th to the early 16th century, comic relief as well as the vernacular was 
introduced to increase popular acceptance. Individuals such as Noah’s wife who play 
no important part in scripture were developed into comic characters. In the York 
cycle where Noah’s wife, portrayed as a shrew, argues with Noah at the door of the 
Ark, a comic episode complete with “business” is created which marks an important 
step in the development of medieval drama. The Chester cycle adds an interesting 
facet to the character of Noah’s wife in that her personality seems to change from 
docile to shrewish. The York and Chester portrayals make Noah’s wife a more un- 
forgettable character than the serious Coventry version. The enthusiastic reception 
of the 1951 York and Chester production is evidence of the relevance of these dramas 
in the modern world. | —C.M. R. 


376. Fowler, David C. Cruxes in CLEANNESS, “MP, 70:4, May 1973, 331-337. A 
parallel passage in Cursor Mundi supports the following translation of 1..216: “Though. 
he [Lucifer] lost there the tithe portion of his rich tower.” Individual words can be 
translated on the basis of changes in connotation: “honyseg” (596) as severely reviles; 
“tykle” (655) as “bodily pleasure”; “blod”? (686) as “nation” or people; “ben” (1155) 
as “than.” Lines 1229-32 can be understood by translating 1. 1231: “Though all Chaldea 
and the peoples of India.” “Lyst” (1761) may mean “edge.” Line 1764 can be trans- 
lated: “Then each one seeks companionship for the rest of the night.” —L.D.B. 


377. Nevanlinna, Saara. The Northern Homily Cycle: The Expanded Version in 
MSS Harley 4196 and Cotton Tiberius E vii: I. From Advent to Septuagesima, Mon/ 
Neophil, 38, 1972, xxi, 1-303. The early 14th-century Cursor Mundi was soon fol- 
lawed by a collection of homilies in meter based on Gospel texts for Sundays and for 
some important feasts of Christ and the Virgin Mary. Their number grew when there 
appeared 2 expanded versions that added a number of homilies for weekdays and 
other texts. None of the 3 versions of the Northern Homily Collection has been printed 
in its entirely before, except the Northern Passion (ed. F. A. Foster, EETS 147 [1916] 
which originally appeared as a separate poem, and some smaller portions of the other 
texts. [This volume, containing an introduction and about one fourth of the homilies, 
will be followed by 2 other volumes.] Ms Harley 4196, which provides the basic text 
for this edition, was written c. 1400. Ms Cotton Tiberius E vii (c. 1390), though 
damaged in the Cottonian fire, supplies passages missing in Harley. The arrangement 
of the homilies in Harley according to the York Missal suggests that the person re- 
sponsible for this arrangement lived in the diocese of York. Only Northern and North 
Midland features (borrowed from neighboring dialects) are manifested in the rhymes 
of this version. The collection itself was probably written in the West Riding of York- 
shire. The author’s close adherence to the narrative of the Gospel story suggests he 
must have been inspired by an urgent need to make the message available to the common 
people. The style suggests the author may have been William of Nassyngfon, writing 
aiter 1362.. —EJ.C. 


378. Schleusener, Jay. THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE: A Matter of Judg- 
ment, MP, 70:3, Feb. 1973, 185-190. At the heart of this poem lies a battle of per- 
sonalities, not a ‘symbolic debate. The birds hold mutually exclusive views, but sóme- 
times argue on both sides of the question. The middle ground of the argument often 
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must be inferred by the reader. In ll. 659-836 the use of proverbs and of rhetorical- 
strawmen illustrates that the birds themselves are the subject of the poem. —L.D.B. 


379. Andrew, Malcolm. Jonah and Christ in PATIENCE, MP, 70:3, Feb. 1973, 
230-234. In Christian thought Jonah and Christ have been likened cn two points: 
both were prophets who brought the Word of God to sinners, and both spent 3 days 
in a hellish place. The manner in which the identification is altered in this poem 
reveals its purpose. By stressing Jonah’s human weaknesses the poet presents him as 
both a type and a “subfulfillment” of Christ, thus suggesting that the life of a Christian 
entails a constant and often unsuccessful struggle to emulate a perfect model.—L.D.B. 


380. Reisner, Thomas A. PEARL, 44, Expl, 31:7, Mar. 1973, Item 55. After a 
publishing history of over a century, no editor has commented on the unusual word 
“powdered” (L. 44) or on its coincidental appearance in a subsequent parallel context 
cf Chaucer’s Roman de la Rose (l. 1436). Woodward writes in his Treatise on Heraldry 
British and Foreign (1891-92; re-issued 1969, 743), that the term signifies “covered 
with small charges of indefinite number, . . . arranged with regularity according to 
modern usage” but “irregularly” according to ancient custom. In THE PEARL and 
Its Jeweller (PMLA, 43, 1928, 105-203) Oscar Cargill and Margaret Schlauch pub- 
lished a list of candidates for the authorship of the poem. In the light cf the heraldic 
evidence, the claim of one, John Prat, a clerk attached to the household of John, Duke 
of Lancaster, is somewhat strengthened. Prat was associated with the Latin pratum 
or the Late Latin prataria, a fertile meadow or grassland clearly reminiscent of Il. 38 
and 57. —P.F.H. 


381. Harwood, Britton J. “Clergye” and the Action of the Third Vision in PIERS 
PLOWMAN, MP, 70:4, May 1973, 279-291, This vision (B.8.67-12.293) can be 
understood against the background of Will’s quest as an attempt to learn the way. of 
knowing Christ, either through Thought, Wit, Study, or Imaginative. “Clergye” per- 
sonifies a result of knowledge which identifies a power of the mind. “Clergye” fails 
to provide the belief which the dreamer seeks. As a mode of knowledge, “Ciergye” 
with its dogmatics cannot give the dreamer an insight or a vision of God. —L.D.B. 


382. Olszewska, E. S. Middle English “Gold and God,” N&Q, 20:7, July 1973, 243- 
244. This alliterative phrase (in variant spellings), an emphatic term for “wealth,” 
appears in a number of ME works—e.g., The Parlement of the Three Ages, Piers 
Plowman, and Ludus Coventriae among others—-and in medieval Scottish and Swedish 
literature; it survives in modern Swedish and Danish. The phrase does not, however, 
appear in OED or MED. ` | —J.S.P. 


Romances 


383. Gates, Robert J. THE AWNTYRS OFF ARTHURE AT THE TERNE WATHE- 
LYNE: A Critical Edition, Mon/HFS, 5, 1969, i-xi, 1-267. This anonymous ME 
poem of the late 14th century survives in four Mss: ‘Douce 324 (Bodleian Library); 
Thornton (Lincoln Cathedral 91); Ireland (Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, Coligny, Geneva, 
f.5a); and Lambeth Palace Library 491. A product of the alliterative “revival” of the 
North and the West Midlands, it shares a unique combination of alliteration, rhyme, and 
13-line stanza form with a small group of poems, mainly from the North. The stanza 
consists of 9 long alliterative lines and a “wheel” of 4 shorter lines. Consecutive allitera- 
tion and stanza linking by repetition of a word or phrase add to the complexities of 
the poem. It contains 2 episodes in which Gawain plays an important role. The first 
episode of the poem is related to the theme of a mortal who is visited by a fairy under 
a tree. The author is probably not Huchown of the Awle Ryale. [Since recension is not 
possible for the Mss the copy-text form has been chosen as the best way of editing the 
poem. The Douce Ms is selected as the base because it is mS most complete and 
is less corrupt than the other Mss.] . —E.J.C. 
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Anplo-Latin 
384. Dumville, David N. A Paraphrase of the HISTORIA BRITONUM: Two Frag- 
ments, BBCS, 25:2, May 1973, 101-105. Two fragments which constitute approximately 
the first fifth of the Historia (commonly, but falsely attributed to Nennius). and dating 
from the late 12th or early 13th century (British Museum’ Ms. Cotton Titus A. 27) 
are transcribed for the first time. re —P.G.D. 


385. Göller, Karl Heinz. Giraldus Cambrensis und der Tod Arthurs, ‘Anglia, 91:2, 
1973, 170-193. Giraldus doubted the truth of at least some of the details in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Historia Britonum. He viewed the figure of Arthur less as historical 
than as an exemplary model for later princes. The Welsh Giraldus and Henry II were 
mcrtal enemies; Henry needed to keep the Welsh in leaderless confusion; and he 
wanted to justify his second marriage (to Eleanor of Aquitaine). Thus the exhuma- 
tion of Arthur’s gigantic bones in Glastonbury, which was reported by Giraldus, can 
be understood as the result of Henry’s attempt to kill the tales of the still living Celtic 
chieftain who would return from Avalon to lead his people. The inscriptions and leaden 
crosses are forgeries, and their indications that Arthur was buried with Guinevere, his 
“conjux secunda,” are clever, though remarkably indirect, ways of justifying Henry’s 
own second marriage. Despite the king’s efforts popular belief persisted through the 
alliterative Morte Arthure (which refers to “Arthurus rex quondam rexque futurus”) 
and even into the 20th century. (In German) —T.W.R. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


| Roger Ascham 
Cf.: Item 389. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


386. Newton-DeMolina, David. A Note on Sir Thomas Browne and Jorge Luis Borges, 
AnR, 2:2, Sum. 1971, 33-40. Borges’s essay The Fearful Sphere of Pascal has analogues 
in Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial, and his The God’s Script is based partially on 
Religio Medici. Sometimes Borges uses Browne’s fictive pose, and they both cite ideas 
of universal decay and use the idea that enough combination of alphabetic letters could 
exhaust the world’s meaning. Both also use the figure of the world as a book, found 
more definitely stated in Drummond of Hawthornden’s poem The Book of the World. 

—A.LD. 


John Donne 


387. Whiting, Anthony. Donne’s A VALEDICTION: FORBIDDING MOURNING, 
Expl, 31:7, Mar. 1973, Item 56. The circle, formed by the compass, was the symbol 
of perfection, and Donne referred to it in order to define the nature of his love. This 
symbol is reinforced by the word “gold” (J. 24). The center-circumference image, 
commonly used in alchemy to symbolize gold, enforces Donne’s conception of the 
essential. quality of his love. : —P.F.H. 


388. Morris, Harry. John Donne’s Terrifying Pun, PLL, 9:2, Sp. :1973, 1238-137. An 
important but overlooked pun is the More-more reference to his wife’s maiden name, 
a pun used in a number of the poems, most obviously and importantly in A Hymn 
to God the Father. Here it is the center. of meaning; providing the refrain and half of 
the rhyme words. The other half rhyme on Donne’s name. The poem’s structural 
balance is achieved through the opposition of the 2 names, which seem polar; if 
Donne elevates Anne, he sinks, with only the hope of’ Christ's redemption for salva- 
tion. The poem testifies to Donne’s unsuppressed love for Anne, his continuing sin 
in that love, and the terror of idolatry. f —S.C.S. 


| ` Sir Thomas Elyot 
Cf.: Item 389. 
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George Gascoigne 
389, Salamon, Linda Bradley. A Face in THE GLASSE: Gascoigne’s GLASSE OF 
GOVERNMENT Re-examined, SP, 71:1, Jan. 1974, 47-71. Gascoigne’s work is in- 
debted to Ascham’s The Schoolmaster and Elyot’s The Boke named The. Governour 
rather than to the Dutch and German Terentius Christianus plays of the earlier 16th 
century. Gascoigne’s debt to Ascham falls into 3 categories: “classroom psychology. 
and method, questions of conduct and discipline, and depiction of the ultimate goal 
of education. ” The attitude toward justice which obtains at the end of the play 18 
characteristic of the speculum principis tradition as it is manifested in Elyot’s work. 
—E.R.V. 

Thomas Hobbes 


390. Drummond, H. J. H. Hobbes’s PHILOSOPHICAL RUDIMENTS, 1651, Library, 
28:1, Mar. 1973, 54-56. A newly acquired copy at Aberdeen University Library con- 
tains an engraved title page different from the one recorded in the standard bibliog- 
raphy, as well as an additional preliminary gathering with an Epistle Dedicatory signed 
“C.C.” It would appear that this title page, which implies that Hobbes. was not. the 
translator of his own work (from Latin to English), is an earlier state than the one 
previously known; and the main interest of the epistle is its further evidence that 
“C.C.” (se far unidentified) was the translator—contradicting the long-held tradition 
that Hobbes was the translator. —G.T.T. 


Richard Hooker 


391. Croxford, Leslie. The Originality of Hooker’s Work, PLPLS, 15:2, Feb. 1973, 
15-57. Hooker’s innovation in Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is his ‘undermining 
of the Thomist (or Elizabethan) cosmological structure by abandoning argument by 
analogy. His wish to unify the Church and State and to prove that in perfect com- 
munities there is one ruler over both may have been forwarded through his use of the 
techniques of Marsilius of Padua. —N.B. 


James IÍ 


392. Davison. Peter. King James’s Book of Bounty: From Manuscript to Print, 
Library, 28:1, Mar. 1973, 26-53. A study of the surviving Mss of the 1610 Declaration 
(often called the Book of Bounty) reveals much about the kinds of alteration and 
revision that preceded the final draft; it also suggests that the book may have “originated 
as the work of two different people,” Robert Cecil and Sir Julius Caesar (while an 
unidentified annotator may have been John Davies or John Druer). [A chart shows 
the relationship of the extant Mss, and many passages are n (Illustrated) 

| —G.T.T. 


Ben Jonson 


393. Bache, William B. Verbal Complexity in ON MY FIRST SON, CEA, 32:4, Jan. 
1970, 12. In this poem there are 3 Jonsons—the poet, the father, and the son. The 
use of the homonyms “piece” and “peace,” and the pun on “lie” add to the poem’s 
complexity. The poem is based on the tension between the father and the poet, which 
is resolved when “the poet contains his fatherly grief by means of conscious art.” 

—B.J.M. 


Christopher Marlowe 


394, Giamatti, Bartlett. Marlowe: The Arts of Dlusion, YR, 61:4, Sum. 1972, , 530- 
543. Marlowe’s obsession with the power of language to overcome human limitations 
found its ideal outlet in Doctor Faustus. His other plays follow a pattern in which the 
heroes define their roles by means of a verbal pact or pledge; Faustus overreaches him- 
self, confusing words and deeds. As his words soar, the deeds which occur on stage 
become comparatively trivial. Faustus deceives himself by dismissing Philosophy, Law, 
and Theolegy by the use of partial quotation. He believes that language has made him 
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into a God; the audience sees him transformed into a foolish slave to language. The 
clowns of the subplots adumbrate Faustus’s fall; they have been misshaper:.by their 
own ‘words. —L.D.B. 


395. Schuman, Samuel. “Occasion’s bald. behind”: A Note on the Sources of an 
Emblematic Image in THE JEW OF MALTA, MP, 70:3, Feb. 1973, 234-236. 
Marlowe probably -derived “Occasion’s bald behind” (the back of the head of the 
personification, Time) from the description of a statue in Planudes Maximus’s Planu- 
dean Anthology (1301) or from a picture in: Andrea Alciati’s Emblematum liber—L.D.B. 


Andrew Marvell 
396. Peacock, Alan J. Marvell: TO HIS COY MISTRESS .41-6, Hermathena, 114, 
Win. 1972, 28-30.: An examination of Lucretius’s De Rerum Natura (1.71 seq.) is help- 
ful in finding a coherent logical explanation of the tangled imagery of To His Coy 
Mistress 41-6. Lucretius’s Epicurus, like Marvell, seeks to overcome time by heroic 
efforts. : f —C.M.R. 


John Milton 
397. Keogh, J. G. Milton’s PARADISE LOST, ນ, 552, Expl, 31:8, Apr. 1973, Item 
61. “Partial” seems to mean “imperfect” and “favoring one party.” And “saspension” 
would mean a retardation of a musical chord, prolonged into the next harmony, 
resulting in discord out of concord. Hell’s inhabitants have prolonged the momentary 
harmony of Hell into discordant stasis of damnation. —P.F.H. 


398. McQueen, William. PARADISE LOST V, VI: The War in Heaven, SP, 71:1, Jan. 
1974, 89-104. The epic military heroism of the 1st day’s battle in heaven deteriorates 
into burlesque on the 2nd day. Satan is most coarsened at the point of the most 
effective ‘characterization of God. When the Messiah enters the battle on the 3rd 
day, the military metaphor is transcended because Satan’s new adversary cannot be 
contained in the anthropomorphism 01 . heroic metaphor. Psychological tension is 
maintained by delaying Satan’s realization of this fact. His failure to recognize the 
omnipotence of the Messiah is “the grand example in Raphael’s discourse on obedience.” 

| —E.R.V. 


399. Revard, Stella P. Satan’s Envy of the Kingship of God: A Reconsideration of 
PARADISE LOST, Book 5 and its Theological Background, MP, 70:3, Feb. 1973, 
190-199. Renaissance and 17th-century theologians such as Martin Luther, Hieronymus 
Zanchius, Thomas Goodwin, and William Bates contended that Satan is motivated to 
revolt by envy, not by pride. Milton, too; expresses this view in Paradise Last. Satan’s 
transformation from angel to devil took place as a result of his envy of Christ and his 
refusal to accept the Jatter’s kingship. Satan’s kingdom on earth 15 not merely a du- 
plication of God’s; it is an ironic distortion of it, the result of envy. —L.D.B. 


400. White, Robert B., Jr. Milton’s Allegory of Sin and Death: A Comment on 
Backgrounds, MP, 70:4, May 1973, 337-342. The search for obscure sources of the 
allegory of sin and death in Books 2 and 10 of Paradise Lost has led critics away from 
the most obvious and appropriate source—the doctrine of the Holy Trinity as explained 
by Augustine and Aquinas. Satan, Sin, and Death form an inverted Trinity through 
an elaborate system of correspondences. —L.D.B. 


Thomas Nashe 
401. Cohen, Hennig. Nashe’s THE SONG (“Adieu, Farewell Earth’s Bliss”), Expl, 
31:8, Apr. 1973, Item 63. Judith Little argues that this poem is a “progression” 
through “the deceptive sources of happiness—gold, beauty, strength, and wit” in which 
“Nashe transforms these conventional themes into a small drama as the Dance of 
Death moves a step forward in each stanza” (Nashe’s SONG, Expl, 30:3, Nov. 1971, 
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19); but the poem can be read.as a study in contrast between life on earth and life 
everlasting. = | —P.F.H. 


Shakespeare 


402. Wheeler, Richard P. Marriage and Manhood in ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL, BuR, 21:1, Sp. 1973, 103-124. Bertram runs away from the court and his 
bride because his masculinity is threatened by both. The King’s refusal to treat him 
as an adult through keeping him from war and insisting on his marriage to Helena 
forces Bertram to find himself in the sexually safe role of a soldier. His rejection of 
Helena is an expression of his Oedipal incestuous fears; he can only bed her when 
she is disguised as the less threatening Diana. Shakespeare cannot resolve the psycho- 
logical conflict without destroying the moral framework which demands the preserva- 
tion of marriage; the happy ending is a theatrical conclusion at the expense of 
Bertram’s character and is not a dramatic resolution of the problem. —A.T.T. 


403. Petronella, Vincent F. Hamlet’s “To be or not to be” Soliloquy: Once More into 
the Breach, SP, 71:1, Jan. 1974, 72-88. Hamlet’s soliloquy is about suicide rather than 
about action against the king. It is an organic part of the tragedy, not an isolated set- 
piece. Hamlet reflects on the contrast between life and death, fusing the particular 
consideration of the first part of the speech with the general consideration of the last 
part. The use of words referring to disease and action, Hamlet’s attitude of disgust, 
and the physical and thematic centrality of the soliloquy integrate the speech with the 
drama as a whole. The metaphor of taking arms against a sea of troubles is in. the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean tradition of comparing the sea to the heart or to the self, 
and it is therefore crucial in. demonstrating that Hamlet’s “not to be” alternative is 
suicide. | —E.R.V. 


400. Byrd, David G. Weed Imagery in KING LEAR, AnR, 2:2, Sum. 1971, 14-26. 
Cordelia’s description ([V.iv) of Lear as crowned with certain plants, which he called 
“weeds” but we might call “herbs” or “small plants,” contains mention of hemlock, 
a poison, symbolic of Lear’s poisonous contact with Goneril and Regan. The other 
plants are. wild, growing out of the untamed terrain over which Lear has been wander- 
ing. All were used, however, to cure by purging. If Lear were to present his weeds 
as some think Ophelia does in Ham. (IV.v), then, by following contemporary herbals, 
‘we can assign characters to receive the weeds. It is likely that Shakespeare chose 
these plants carefully for their symbolic values. —A.LD. 


405. Scott. R. E. Shakespeare’s KING LEAR, III, iv, 45-47, 102-105, Expl. 31:7, Mar. 
1973, Item 57. Edgar’s 2 invocations of the protective power ascribed to the hawthorn 
flower contain suggestions that are echoed throughout the drama. He is aware of the 
magic proverties of the plant as both benign and malignant force: if not treated 
properly, the power will turn on you and the plant becomes a flower of death.—P.¥.H. 


406. Cosgrove, Brian. Macbeth in the Eighteenth Century: Should the Ghost of 
Banquo Appear on the Stage?, TN, 27:1, Aut. 1972, 5-9. One of the enduring con- 
troversies in the staging of Shakespeare in the 18th century is the question: should 
Banquo’s ghost actually and corporeally appear on stage, or should the actor playing 
Macbeth “act out” an hallucination that is shared neither by the other characters on 
stage nor by the audience? On the whole, the 18th-century productions of Macb. 
explained -he supernatural in natural terms by reference to the psychology of the 
agitated ard potently imaginative Macbeth. —M.D.P. 


407. Echeruo, Michael J. C. Tanistry, the “Due of Birth” and Macheth’s Sin. SQ, 
23:4, Fall 1972, 444-450. In MACBETH: The Nemesis of the Post-Shakespearian 
Actor (SQ, 16:2, Sp. 1965, 193-199 [AES, 9:6, June 1966, 2053]), Elizabeth Nielsen 
argues that Macbeth had legal claim to the throne and that his murder of Duncan. is 
thus to some extent justified. The basis for Nielsen’s argument is that in naming 
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Malcolm his successor, Duncan violated the law of tanistry, according to which suc- 
cession to the Scottish throne was collateral. The facts of the play do not bear out 
this interpretation. Macbeth never defends his claim to the throne by the law of 
tanistry, and his soliloquies are a clear indication of his awareness that the murder 
is a sin against society and God. The play judges Macbeth not by Scottish but by 
English constitutional law. Malcolm’s claim to the throne is, as Lennox is told by 
the Lord in HI.vi.24-26, the “due of birth.” —A.G. 


408. Shea, Martin. Shakespeare’s MACBETH, V, ii, 8-12, Expl, 31:8, Apr. 1973, 
Item 62. Shakespeare chooses to remind the audience suddenly of the missing and 
non-essential Donalbain evidently for both dramatic and thematic reasons. —P.F.H. 


499. Foulkes, Richard. Henry Irving and Laurence Olivier as Shylock, TN, 27:1, Aut. 
1972, 26-36. Of Shakespeare’s plays Merch. has enjoyed one of the most active stage 
histories because of the interpretation and reinterpretation of the character of Shylock. 
Irving’s and Olivier’s Shylocks stand out as major achievements in their careers. Per- 
haps their interpretations could be characterized as Romantic and linked with Edmund 
Kean. But such a term is vague. The truth is that each saw Shylock as a human being, 
worthy of sympathy and understanding; and with the sensibility and artistry found only 
in the higher reaches of their calling, they presented that man on the stage. —M.D.P. 


410. Roberts, Jeanne Addison. The Windsor Falstaff, PLL, 9:2, Sp. 1973, 202-230. 
The history of critical discussion of the Falstaff in Wives parallels the evolution of 
Shakespeare criticism in general, showing noticeable patterns of Neoclassical, Romantic, 
Victorian, and modern premises underlying individual judgments. The most persistent 
problem considered is the 2 between the Falstaff of Wives and the Falstaff 
in 1 and 2 H. IV. —S.CS. 


411. Henze, Richard. THE TEMPEST: Rejection of a Vanity, SQ, 23:4, Fall 1972, 
420-434. The play can be interpreted as an allegory in which man struggles to achieve 
the wisdom and self-discipline that lead to responsible involvement in the world of 
action. Caliban is flesh, corrupted by its separation from spirit; Ariel is spirit, that 
capacity for good and faculty of reason in man which makes him most like God. 
Prospero represents the soul, which can achieve freedom only when, with the aid of 
spirit, it controls the flesh. When in Act IV Prospero rejects the masque which, in 
the beginning of the scene, he called a “vanity of mine art” (1. 41), he recognizes that 
man’s fulfillment lies not in the contemplative life, good as it is, but.in the public, 
active one. —A.G. 


412. Roberts, R. J. Rowe’s Shakespeare: An Experiment of 1708, Library, 28:1, 
Mar. 1973, 56-61. A single printed sheet (now in the British Museum), evidently a 
trial sheet for Rowe’s 1709 edition, contains a title page dated 1708 and the first eight 
pages of Temp. This edition was an innovation, which set the style for collected sets 
in octavo, and “it is reasonable to suppose that editor and publisher . . . wanted to 
see how it looked in the new format.” Furthermore, a comparison of the text of this 
sheet with that in the published 1709 edition shows that Rowe’s editorial policy shifted 
(from giving preference to the 2nd folio to following the 4th). —G.T.T. 


413. Siemon, James Edward. The Canker Within: Some Observations on the Role 
of the Villain in Three Shakespearean Comedies, SQ, 23:4, Fall 1972, 435-443. An 
adjustment in the pattern of traditional comedy is necessary if such comedy is to 
explore the nature of evil. Merchant fails to achieve such an adjustment. Shylock, the 
play’s villain, is in such total contrast to Belmont that he can only represent an evil 
external to both self and society. He is too powerfully drawn for the conventional 
plot devices employed to remove him as the obstacle to social harmony. The happy 
ending of comedy is more convincing in Meas.; Angelo, a symptom of the social dis- 
order in Vienna, is not merely outwitted but cured, The adjustment is most complex 
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in W. T. By making Leontes, who is both a husband and a king, the play’s villain 
and hero, Shakespeare is able to transform the “symbols of the sick and healthy 
society” into a single symbol for society itself. —A.G. 


414, Spencer. Benjamin T. Shakespeare and the Hazards of Nobility, CentR, 17:1, 
Win. 1973, 20-41. Shakespeare tested and probed the meaning of nobility in a number 
of his plays. He represented self-conscious nobility as ambivalent, composed of selfless- 
ness and selfishness, altruism and destructiveness, fatal to its possessors and to those 
about them. Nobility bred in Brutus a hubris of moral superiority which blinded him 
to his own real nature and to the natures of others. Coriolanus possesses a primitive 
nobility but lacks the faculty of self-examination. In Antony nobility gradually emerges 
as a result of inner struggles, disclosing magnanimity of spirit. In Oth. nobility is linked 
to naiveié, while Ham. clarifies the relationship between nobility and the power of 
reason. —L.D.B. 


415. Symington, Rodney T.K. Brecht und Shakespeare, Mon/SGAK, 2. 1970, 1-230. 
Brecht's hostility toward German Shakespearean productions in the 20’s has often been 
regarded as being directed against Shakespeare’s works. His attitude toward Shake- 
speare came to take on significance. for Brecht’s artistic development and closely followed 
his various changes of dramatic approach between 1918 and 1953. For Brecht, Shake- 
speare was the paradigm of the classical bourgeois dramatist. In this he echoed the 
opinions of the leading figures of the German theatrical scene in the 20’s. Like the 
directors Piscator, Reinhardt, and Jessner and the critic Ihering, Brecht was dissatisfied 
with German Shakespearean productions that had subsided into a lifeless classicism. 
In adapting Shakespeare, Brecht used his sources as material for constructing his 
version of the epic drama and as a practical embodiment of his non-Aristotelian dra- 
matic theory. This is most obvious in his radio adaptations of Macb. and Ham. 
Initially, Brecht’s attitude toward Shakespeare as toward other classical authors was a 
mixture of irreverence and emphatic affirmations of literary status. Later he showed 
a more balanced historical interest in Shakespeare as an Elizabethan author. In Cor., 
his last adaptation from Shakespeare, he attempts to convert the hero into a dialectical 
character, presenting him not as a tragic figure but as a protagonist similar to Macbeth 
and Richard II, placing him in a class conflict that ends in his defeat and in the 
victory of the people. 

Brecht’s usual procedure in his’ adaptations was to isolate the epic structure of 
Shakespeare’s plots and then to. superimpose an ideology alien to the original’s. Tech- 
nically, he was indebted to Shakespeare’s use of gestures and facial expressions. He 
also used verse as a means of dramatic intensification. From the fragments of an 
unfinished adaptation of Meas., Brecht created Die Rundképfe und die Spitzképfe, a 
play that retains many parallels with Meas., particularly in its treatment of race and 
money. There are also many Shakespearean ‘elements in Arturo Ui; some traits of its 
main character seem to be modelled on Richard HI. Brecht’s preference for Shakes- 
peare goes with his attempt to restore a German national theater. Within this pattern, 
Shakespeare came to mean an expression of popular, even plebeian, art. (In German) 

—B.P.L. 
416. Mehus, Donald V. Shakespeare’s English History Plays: A Comprehensive 
Genealogical Table, CEA, 32:9, June 1970, 6-9. [This table includes names, titles, dates, 
and relationships of the major historical figures. The author adds some comment to 
help the reader interpret his table.] —B.J.M. 


Cf.: Item 427. 


ແ . Edmund Spenser | 

417. Murrin, Michael. The Varieties of Criticism, MP, 70:4, May 1973, 342-356. 
(rev.-art., Paul J. Alpers, The Poetry of THE FAERIE QUEENE, Princeton U., 1969; 
Angus Fletcher, The Prophetic Moment, U. of Chicago, 1971; T. K. Dunseath, Spenser’s 
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Allegory of Justice in Book Five of THE FAERIE QUEENE, Princeton U., 1968;. Jane 
Aptekar, Icons of Justice, Columbia U., 1969; and Harry Berger, various articles). Recent 
studies of Spenser mark a turning point in Spenserian criticism. Alper’s’ stylistic, 
Aptekar’s iconographic, Fletcher’s mythological, Dunseath’s psychological, and Berger’s 
cultural approach all fill hitherto negiected areas of criticism.. Future studies of 
Spenser may depend upon recent developments in linguistics. —L.D.B. 


418. Tonkin, Humphrey. Some Notes on Myth and Allegory in THE -FAERIE 
QUEENE, MP, 70:4, May 1973, 291-302. Spenser’s imagination was naturally mythic. 
In this work he attempts to bring the universal within range of the particular by arriving 
at climactic mythic episodes midway through most books. Spenser was heir to the 
Neoplatonic tradition which incorporated sacred mysteries in myths. True allegory 
does not separate form from meaning; instead, it grows out of the relationship between 
the structure of the poem and patterns external to it. Critics such as C. S. Lewis, 
Graham Hough, Angus Fletcher, A. C. Hamilton, A. D. Nuttall, Harry Berger, Jr., 
Paul Alpers, Alastair Fowler, and Rosemond Tuve, who base studies on general theories 
of allegory, often fall short of comprehensive interpretation. —L.D.B. 


John Stockwood l 


419. McKenzie, D. F. Eight Quarto Proof Sheets of 1594 Set by Formes: A FRUIT- 
FULL COMMENTARIE, Library, 28:1, Mar. 1973, 1-13. These proof sheets for 
Stockwood’s translation of Lambert Daneau’s Latin work, A Fruitfull commentarie 
upon the twelve small prophets (1594) show, through an analysis of recurrent types, 
type shortages, and compression, that this work was set by formes; they also show 
that works so set were in particular need of careful proofreading and that this one did 
receive a considerable amount. The proofs “make up a most important and remark- 
ably informative body of primary documentation on printing-house practices at the 
close of the 16th century.” [A list of the corrections marked on the proofs is appended.] 
(Illustrated) | —G.T.T. 


Henry Vaughan 


420. Sisson, C. H. Songs of the Night: the Work of Henry Vaughan the Silurist, Ish, 
1:3, Win.-Sp. 1972-1973, 89-99. Though Vaughan’s first collection, Poems (1646), was 
Jonsonian, his mind moved elsewhere, as one may see in The Mount of Olives (1652), 
a prose volume intended as a practical manual of devotion. Vaughan opposed the 
Puritans in no mere political mode: he distrusted their contempt of the physical world. 
Since the Fall, Nature seems to man opposed to God; the process of true knowledge 
consists of undoing the effects of the Fall, of opening our eyes (with God's help) to 
see Nature as she is and God breathing through her continually. So in Silex Scintillans 
(1650-1651) the reader finds himself in the presence of a mind of unusual integrity 
attempting to communicate experiences of an untraceable privacy. .—W.D.P. 


John Webster 
421. Forker, Charles R. Love, Death, and Fame: The Grotesque Tragedy of John 
Webster, Anglia, 91:2, 1973, 194-218. Webster works out the love-death oxymoron 
as fully and powerfully as do any of his contemporaries. Webster adds the notion of 
fame or reputation: “all human experience, be it loving or dying, forfeits significance, 
fails to command respect unless honor and good name live on afterwards to enshrine 
it for posterity.” But on the other hand “death becomes the ultimate mystery, for it 
subsumes love and fame.” At its best, Webster’s poetic audacity yokes ‘‘vulva and 
void” (Hfe'and death). —T.W.R. 


General | 
422. Colie, Rosalie L. Seventeenth-Century Manners, YR, 61:4, Sum. 1972, 591-599. 


(rev.-art., Seventeenth-Century Imagery: Essays on Uses of Figurative Language. from 
Donne to Farquhar, ed. Ear] Miner, Publications of the 17th- and 18th-Ceniury Group 
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(UCLA), U. of Calif., No. 1, 1971 [AES, 17:9, May 1974, Items 2622-23, 2629, 2633, 
2636, 2638, 2644, 2694-95, 2702, 2704]; and Frank J. Warnke, European Literature 
in the Seventeenth Century, Yale U., 1971). The collection of essays is an interesting 
touchstone of recent 17th-century literary studies. In spite of equating style with 
historical period, Frank Warnke finds new connections between individual works and 
genres. —L.D.B. 


VIL. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


George Berkeley 


423. Furlong, E.J. The Berkeley Window in Trinity College With an Account of 
Berkeleian Studies in the College, Hermathena, 114, Win. 1972, 70-87. [The first 3 
sections of 6 of this article describe the Berkeley window and discuss the origin of 
the text which appears on the lower part.] The esteem in which Berkeley was held at 
Trinity College in the 19th century can be seen from the college curriculum as well as 
from the window in the chapel. Early 19th-century undergraduates were expected to 
know his views, and by the latter part of the century his works were required reading. 
Papers in the college archives indicate that Fellowship candidates were required to 
study his works closely. William Archer Butler, a brilliant Trinity professor of philos- 
ophy, wrote 2 long articles accurately explaining and keenly assessing Berkeley’s 
thought (Dublin University Magazine, 1836). [A photograph of the Berkeley window 
and a drawing of Butler are included.] —C.M.R. 


Jeremy Collier 


424. Hellinger, Benjamin. The Editing of Jeremy Colliers SHORT VIEW OF THE 
IMMORALITY AND PROFANENESS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, PBSA, 67:1, 
ist Qt. 1973, 59-62. A collation of the ist 4 editions of the works shows an enormous 
number of differences in punctuation, capitalization, spelling, and the like. It is incon- 
ceivable that these changes are authorial; rather, they suggest that “fidelity to copy . 

was not an overriding concern of compositors in the later 17th century, even of those 
working for some of the best printers of the period.” —G.T.T. 


John Dryden 
425. Maurin, Larry M. Dryden’s ASTRAEA REDUX, 163-168, Expl, 31:8, Apr. 
1973, Item 64. General George Monck’s task is to be whatever part of the body God 
has made responsible for the actions of the other parts of the body—muscles, nerves, 
and brain (l. 166). The final lines of the conceit (163-168) support the belief that 
Monck is being compared to the heart. Lines 159-162 are probably intended to indicate 
that when Monck began to translate his plans into practice, he had to become im- 
mediatelv the very heart of an active, complicated conspiracy. —P.F.H. 


426. Harth, Phillip. Religion and Politics in Dryden’s Poetry and Plays, MP, 70:3, 
Feb. 1973, 236-243. (rev.-art., The Works of John Dryden: Vol. 3, ed. Earl Miner 
and Vinton A. Dearing, U. of Calif., 1969; and Anne T. Barbeau, The Intellectual 
Design of John Dryden’s Heroic Plays, Yale U., 1970). The commentary (250 pages) 
to the California Dryden is unusually helpful, with the exception of an uneven 
treatment cf The Hind and the Panther, in the section dealing with Dryden’s position 
within the Catholic church. In her discussion of the political ideas in Dryden’s heroic 
plays Barbeau unfortunately overemphasizes the importance of such ideas at the 
expense of more important themes. —L.D.B. 


427. Björk. Lennart A. The “Inconsistencies” of Dryden’s Criticism of Shakespeare, 
Anglia, 91:2, 1973, 219-240. Most modern scholars have tried to make Dryden’s 
criticism consistent or to point out its time-serving malleability. F. L. Huntley in his 
unpublished dissertation, The Unity of Dryden’s Dramatic Criticism (U. of Chicago, 
1944) considers the critical writing as a series of individual arguments, to be viewed 
in context. Emphasizing the practical and argumentative nature of Dryden’s Shake- 
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speare criticism can establish a model for judging all of Dryden’s critical writing. The 
poet followed the old list of rhetorical forms in judging the playwright (invention, 
arrangement, elocutio, memory, and delivery). There are inconsistencies, but a con- 
stant is his emphasis on Shakespeare’s unrefined wit but admiration of his thoughts. 
Dryden is interested in topical, controversial ກວ: not in the establishment 
of ອດແ aesthetic rules. | —T.W. R. 


David Hume 


428. Colver, A. Wayne. A Variant o£ Humes Advertisement Repudiating the TREA- 
TISE, PBSA, 67:1, Ist Qt. 1973, 66-68. The advertisement, normally found in copies 
of the.1777 edition of Essays and Treatises, has now been located in one copy of the 
1770 edition; but the 1770 leaf exhibits many differences.from the 1777 leaf, including 
one substantive alteration (“intitled” for “called”. | —G.T.T. 


James Macpherson 
CE.: Item 434. 


Alexander Pope | _ 


429. McManmon, John J. Phallinon Erecti, Feminae non Fecundatae, et Entia Neita. 
AnR, 2:2, Sum. 1971, 63-72. A notable lack of sexual identity pervades Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock; Pope is satirizing a lack of sexuality in the times, when women are too 
masculine, men too feminine. Though the poem might be called a study of the battle 
of the sexes, it might be more appropriately sub-titled the “battle of the sexless.” —A.I.D. 


430. Aden, John M. Pope’s TEMPLE OF FAME and “dark Polticks,” PLL, 9:2, Sp. 
1973, 138-144. The poem, composed about 1711, seems to have been adapted for 
publication in 1715 in the light of political events. The account of heroes probably was 
designed to reflect people and events in the wars and peace of Queen Anne’s reign, ‘the 
rise and fall of parties, and the Hanoverian policy, all of which were sensitive issues to 
be approached with caution. This section shows Tory objection to Whig morality and 
“moneyed politics.” The section on literary figures is probably little changed from the 
initial composition. Portions of the Valediction point also to political crises, friends’. 
problems, and future uncertainties, making the Tempie 0 of Fame an early example of 
Pope’s fusion of art and politics. : —S.CS. 


Nicholas Rowe 
Cf.: Item 412. 


Tobias Smollett 


431. Smith, Albert. THE ADVENTURES OF PEREGRINE PICKLE, 1758 and 
1765, Library, 28:1, Mar. 1973, 62-64. William Strahan’s ledgers show that he was 
the printer of the 2nd edition of this work; his name does not appear in the imprint, 
but it is possible that he had a financial interest in one of the firms listed there. Before 
publishing the 2nd edition Strahan must have decided to share his copyright, and his 
journal for 1765 makes clear that he held half interest in it at the time of the 3rd 
edition. —G.T.T. 


432. Preston, Thomas R. The “Stage Passions” and Smollett’s Characterization, SP, 
71:1, Jan. 1974, 105-125. Smollett’s use of the stage passions in his characterizations 
can be understood through an acquaintance with contemporary acting theory as dis- 
cussed by Garrick, Aaron Hill, John Hill, and Thomas Wilkes. There is a “grammar 
of the passions” that enables the actor to show emotions by particular outward signs; 
Smollett uses these signs to show various emotions in his characters. This technique 
leads to a “formulaic approach to characterization.” ‘Since different emotions may 
exhibit themselves through similar external physical manifestations, a precise under- 
standing of a given emotion often depends upon context. For Smollett, ‘the internal 
workings of the emotions are “less relevant to the human condition than the individual’s 
life in society.” —E.R.V. 
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| Jonathan Swift 
433. Weitzman, Arthur J. Addendum to Teerink and Scouten: Another Edition of 
Swift's Poems, PBSA, 67:1, Ist Qt. 1973, 62-63. A composite volume in the Boston 
Athenaeurr: ‘includes a previously . unrecorded (and probably pirated) 1731 edition of 
Cadenus and Vanessa, Journal of a Dublin Lady, and Bancis and Philemon, which 
should be added to Teerink’s and Scouten’s Bibliography of the Writings of Jonathan 
Swift (U, cf Pa., 1963). —G.T.T. 


Cf,: Item 567. 
Edward Young 


434. Masso, Franca Allorto. Luna e Poesia: Da Young a Leopard, າພ 46:5-6, 
Sept.-Dec. 1972, 513-551. The moon in Night Thoughts is unlike the personified one 
of classical mythology; starting often with the poet’s personal world, the moon in pre- 
romanticism induces meditations on human destiny and contributes to a poetry on Man. 
With translations of Night Thoughts Le Tourneur and then Italian translators such as 
Loschi assured the penetration into Italy of a new lyrical perspective. The moon in 
Macpherson’s Ossianic poems is represented in all its aspects and in all forms.of fantastic 
and sentimental suggestion. In Ossian the lunar theme combines all the other basic 
motifs of Nordic poetry. Following Cesarotti’s version of Macpherson with those of 
-other translators, Italy produced many poets to whom the lunar theme is important. The 
poetry of the moon that becomes the poetry of man culminates i in Leopardi. (In Italian) 

—J.A.V.E. 


Drama 


435. Hume, Robert D. Theory of Comedy in the Restoration, MP, 70:4, May 1973, 
302-319. In classifying plays according to standard theories of Restoration comedy 
critics have overlooked the differences among the dramatists. The Restoration platitude 
about the moral aim of comedy tells us little about contemporary practice, nor does 
it represent an orthodox view. Satire is not a dominant mode in Restoration comedy, 
nor is ridicule of low characters its dominant means. The theory that characters were 
to be imitated realistically was not carried out in the plays, nor was the theory 
universally held’ by Restoration playwrights. Instead, plots often hinged on semiprob- 
able situations, while characters were frequently hyperbolical, The Restoration play- 
wright had many options: to emphasize plot or discourse; to strike a balance among 
wit, humor, and satire. —L.D. B. 


436. Bentley, Gerald Eades. Restoration Plays at Princeton, PULC, 34:2, Win. 1973, 
131-139. The collection of plays at Princeton can be developed into an outstanding 
one, if notable gaps are filled. In the period 1641-1700, 1,379 editions and issues of 
plays appeared, but a number of them are reissues of Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Caro- 
line plays; only 986 are genuinely Restoration. Firestone Library has about 536 of 
these plays. Needed are 5 editions of major dramatists, 89 of minor ones. With these 
additions the collection will be a first-class repository for all students of Restoration 
drama. [Two facsimiles of title pages and one of music are included.] —A.I.D. 


437. Langhans, Edward A. New Early 18th-Century Performances and Casts, TN, 
26:4, Sum..1972, 145-146. Manuscript notes in two groups of related British Museum 
copies of 9 plays provide information on 11 performance dates in 1701, 1702, and 1703, 
only one of which is recorded in The London Stage 1660-1800 (Southern Illinois U., 
1960-65). In 7 instances the notes also supply casting information for these scantily 
documented years. The notes contain information on Tate’s version of Lear, South- 
erne’s The Fatal Marriage, the Motteux version of Fletcher’s The Island Princess, 
Vanbrugh’s Fhe Pilgrim, Rowe’s Tamerlane, Shadwell’s version .of Tim., and Leé’s 
The Rival Queens. —M.D.P. 
General 
Cf.: Item 422. 
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“11, ROMANTIC pon 
| William Blake 


428. Evanoff, Alexander: The Visions of William Blake; AnR, 2:2, Sp. 1971, 11-18. 
Because Blake believed his visions were real and the result of spiritual authorship, he 
felt himself not at liberty to destroy any of his works. A proper interpretation of 
Blake must take into account his belief in spiritualism; otherwise all interpretation is 
unnecessarily biased. —-A.LD. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
439. Wolman, Kenneth. The Ancient Mariner’s Unethical World, ERec, 23:3, Sp. 
1973, 34-39. The major conflict in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner arises from irra- 
tional, emotional opposition of Love and Hate rather than from rational, moral opposi- 
tion of Good and Evil. Love enables the Mariner to transcend his isolation and realize 
the community of all life. He communicates his perception of the place irrationality 
has in life to the Wedding Guest. —R.R. 


440. Wendling, Ronald C. Dramatic Reconciliation in Coleridge’s CONVERSATION 
POEMS, PLL, 9:2, Sp. 1973, 145-160. The success of these poems depends on the 
conflict between the intense mood of self-denial, leading to a suspension of imaginative 
power, and an antithetical impulse to self-affirmation. While this tension was active, 
Coleridge sustained his imaginative abilities through the very threat of failure. In dif- 
ferent ways, The Lime-tree Bower, Frost at Midnight, and Dejection illustrate the im- 
portance of these tensions and their resolution. The Conversation Poems are marked 
by the conflict between confidence and doubt. The impulse to self-doubt did not 
paralyze Coleridge’s creativity, as might seem likely; it l. his lyricism and gave 
a sense of drama to his poems. —S.C.S. 


441. Sanderson, David R. Coleridge's Political SERMONS: Discursive Language and 
the Voice of God, MP, 70:4, May 1973, 319-331. An analysis of the prose style of 
Coleridge’s political essays reveals a mental process that turned from early struggles to 
communicate experience in discursive, rational prose to losing himself in the author- 
itative prose of scripture. The change in Coleridge’s prose style and rhetorical structure 
parallels his change from a belief in the efficacy of the rational and conscious under- 
standing to a dependence upon the reason to apprehend a different level of reality. 
His early political writing is largely discursive; but in the Bristol lectures and The 
Friend he sometimes employs the visionary’s method of paradox and circular argu- 
ment. In the Lay Sermons Coleridge wrote an “inverted sermon” which displays in 
the structure of the essays the path of his mind from analysis through despair to a 
leap of faith. —L.D.B. 


John Keats 
Cf. Items 484 and 587. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Cf.: Items 595 and 679. 


General 
442. McGann, Jerome J. Romanticism and the Embarrassments of Critical Tradition, 
MP, 70:3, Feb. 1973, 243-258 (rev.-art., Harold Bloom, The Ringers in the Tower: 
Studies in Romantic Tradition, U. of Chicago, 1971; M. H. Abrams, Natural Super- 
naturalism: Tradition and Revolution in Romantic Literature, W. W. Norton, 1971; Ear! 
Wasserman, Shelley: A Critical Reading, Johns Hopkins U., 1971; Carl Woodring, 
Politics in English Romantic Poetry, Harvard U., 1970). Bloom’s essays deal with the 
working of the Romantic poetic tradition in the 19th and 20th centuries. His Freudian 
critical approach allows him to interpret poetry from Wordsworth to Stevens as the 
product of personal crisis. Abrams focuses on the Romantic response to the Christian 
inheritance, which limits his study to poets who accommodate their intuitions to Judeo- 
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Christian order. His choice of Hegel and Wordsworth as philosophic and poetic norms, 
respectively, restricts the focus to rational and conceptual forms of Romanticism. Was- 
serman examines in detail the excellence of Shelley’s work in terms of its failure to 
accommodate to the Christian tradition. Woodring is eclectic. Despite some insights— 
particularly into Shelley—his discussion is too detached and peripheral to be of much 
consequence. These books point up the Jack of guidelines available to the contemporary 
critic of Romanticism. —L.D.B. 


IX. VICTORIAN 

William Archer 
443. Pitman, Rosalind. William Archer and PEER GYNT, N&Q, 20:7, July 1973, 
255-257. In an undated letter (written probably toward the end of Oct. 1892) to Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Archer carries on a debate begun in The Speaker about the 


meaning of certain details in Ibsen’s play. [The text of the letter, previously unpublished, 
is reproduced.] —J.S.P. 


Matthew Arnold. 


444, Andrews, Michael C. DOVER BEACH: “Bright Girdle” and “Naked Shingles,” 
CEA, 32:6, Mar. 1970, 15. “Shingles” comes from cingulus, or girdle, because the 
disease frequently surrounds the waist. Thus when the “bright girdle” of faith is gone, 
man is left with the “naked shingles” of diseased skepticism. ~——~B.J.M. 


445. Carigan, William. Dover Beach Unvisited, CEA, 32:9, June 1970 3. In his 
interpretation of Dover Beach Michael Andrews [see the preceding abstract] gives the 
wrong meaning for “shingles.” Arnold is not referring to the disease but to the fact that 
Dover Beach is composed of shingle rather than sand. —B.J.M. 


446. Tener, Robert H. A New Arnold Letter, N&Q, 20:7, July 1973, 249-250. In a 
short letter (May 8, 1870) from Harrow, Arnold tells the recipient, one “Bowen,” 
that he (Arnold) wanted Bowen to have “in a less imperfect form” what he (Arnold) 
had said about St. Paul in conversations with Bowen. The letter was found in a first- 
edition copy of Arnold’s St. Paul and Protestantism. The addressee may have been 
Charles Synge Christopher Bowen (1835-1894), later celebrated for his career on 
the bench. | —J.S.P. 


Charlotte Brontë 


447. Burkhart, Charles. The Nuns of VILLETTE, VN, No. 44, Fall 1973, 8-13. The 
specter nun (really Ginevra’s lover in disguise) is more than a Gothic figure. She is 
the device by which Lucy attains adulthood, sexual maturity, and “a wise acceptance 
of those deprivations for which she was, from the beginning, intended.” —D.B.M. 


448. Blom, M. A. Charlotte Bronté, Feminist Manquée, BuR, 21:1, Sp. 1973, 87-102. 
Bronté was both critic and captive of woman’s inferior status in a male-dominated 
society. She recognized that independent, sexually aggressive women were a threat to 
men, but she saw also that the doll-like women desired by males achieved passivity at 
the expense of mental and physical health. Although she argued for full equality, she 
believed that women wished to be dominated. Her heroines cannot resolve this dilemma, 
whether they dominate the male in Jane Eyre, become subjugated to him in Shirley, or 
remain in an ambiguous relationship in Villette. —A.T.T. 


Emily Bronté © 
449, Neufeldt, Victor A. Emily Bronté and the Responsible Imagination, VN, No. 43, 
Sp. 1973, 15-21. Bronté’s poems show that she was not the unconscious, rustic, and 
untutored genius her sister Charlotte implied she was. Her poems reveal her long battle 
“over the question of the légitimate use of the creative imagination.” Her development 
is: away from escapism and toward “an attempt to come to terms with a detestable 
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world” as a self-aware artist. She used her creative powers to alert men to their potential 
nobility and greatness. | —D.B.M. 


Robert Browning 


450. Grillo, Virgil F. Browning’s Cuckold of St. Praxed’s?, VP, 11:1, Sp. 1973, 66-68. 
It is significant that only the preceding Bishop, Gandolf, and Anselm are named in the 
poem The Bishop Orders His Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church. Browning quite possibly 
knew that St. Anselm’s father was named Gandolf and may have been suggesting that 
the preceding Bishop sired Anselm and that the speaker is a cuckold. —P.A.H. 


451. Allen, Frank. Ariosto and Browning: A Reexamination of COUNT GISMOND, 
VP, 11:1, Sp. 1973, 15-25. Browning’s poem is closely linked to the Genevra-Airodant 
episode of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso and to the Hero-Claudio episode from Shake- 
speare’s Much and is very closely related to My Last Duchess. Browning =mphasizes 
the woman’s point of view more than either of his sources and makes her private guilt 
and public innocence more relative. The speakers of both of Browning’s poems have 
victimized those whom the reader feels are superior but neither speaker is punished 
for his deed. | —P.A.H. 


452. Crowder, Ashby Bland. A Note on Section VIII of Browning’s THE INN AL- 
BUM, SBrowC, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 21-23. Lines 3054-3069 are especially difficult both in 
their technique and their allusions, most of which come from Shakespeare, Wagner 
and Metastasio. —-P.A.H. 


453. Greene, Michael. ‘Wise Talk’ in the Cloister: The Speaker of Browning’s “Solil- 
oquy,” EngQ, 5:4, Win. 1972-73, 55-59. In the Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, the 
“cumulative effect of the speaker’s complaints in the first 6 stanzas is to make him 
aware of the groundlessness of his position. Even though his dislike is not softened, 
his perception of his own smallness seems real; and the only escape from self-condemna- 
tion .. . is provided by an intellectualization of the diatribe, changing its temper from 
petty spite to fantasy, changing weak, furious charges against Brother Lawrence to 
impossible schemes, more fantastic than furious, for his damnation. The speaker . 

is playing with hate instead of merely indulging it... . [He] emerges at the end in 
contro] of his situation to some extent. He is not likeable, not enviable, not a good 
person, but superior to Brother Lawrence . . . [but he is] less contemptible than most 
readers would allow him to be.” —D.J.M. 


454. Collins, Thomas J. Browning’s Early Poetry: The Problem of Critical Sophistica- 
fion, SBrowC, 1:1, Sp. 1973, 24-30. For the past 2 decades critics of Browning have 
been overly sophisticated and seem to have forgotten his poems. The early poems are 
especially subject to misinterpretation. These should be criticized in their entirety, 
and sound biographical and bibliographical studies should be undertaken. —P.A.H. 


455. Dahl, Curtis. Browning and the Historical Novel of Antiquity, SBrowC, 1:1 Sp. 
1973, 5-16. Browning uses history as a means of commenting on important issues of 
his day and agrees with most of the novelists that objectivity is best achieved by the 
use of a historic mask. Some of this 15 done in his poems on art and artists, but he 
generally adopts the mask when dealing with moral and religious ideas. —P.A.H. 


Edward G. Bulwer-Lytton 

Cf.: Item 461, 

Thomas Carlyle 
Cf.: Item 460. 

Lewis Carroll 
456. Rackin, Donald. What You Always Wanted to Know About Alice but Were 
Afraid to Ask, VN, No. 44, Fall 1973, 1-5. Freudian critics have found sexuality 
in the Alice books. If we accept them for what they are, Carroll’s invention “of a 
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static world beyond sex,” “the books remain whole, and their strange unity never fails.” 
If we read sexuality into them, “we introduce an element that destroys their ‘invented’ 
organic completeness and interferes with their deepest purposes—aesthetic and philo- 
sophical.” More importantly, “by such destruction or interference, we deny ourselves 
the sovereign chance to accompany Alice on those trips of the unimpeded intellect into 


lands beyond matter and change and death.” Read properly, the Alice books, like 
intellect, have no sex. —D.B.M. 


Charles Dickens 


457. Carolan, Katherine. THE BATTLE OF LIFE, A Love Story, Dickensian, 69:2, 
May 1973, 105-110. Dickens’s 4th Christmas book (1846) is as unsuccessful as its 
harshest critics have said, but it sheds light on `a crucial period in its author's life. The 
story was written with an admiring eye on Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Setting 
and plot parallels are obvious, as are the Christian values both works inculcate. In the 
40’s Dickens was preoccupied with religious questions. He began The Life of Our Lord 
as The Battle was being planned. The latter contains far more religious vocabulary and 
allusions than the other Christmas books. Clemency Newcome embodies the prime 
lesson of forgiveness and the “anti-inteliectual bias” of both Dickens and the New 
Testament, [This article is accompanied by Maclise’s title-page illustration for The 
Battle.]. -~—L.J.D. 


458. Gowans, Ian. Letter to the Editor, Dickensian, 69:2. May 1973, 78. [This is a 
footnote to J. R. Tye’s article, Legal Caricature: Cruikshank Analogues to the BLEAK 
HOUSE Cover, in 69:1, Jan. 1973, 38-41 (AES, 17:4, Dec. 1973, 1091).] The first 
person to use the image of shuttlecock for the lawyer-client relationship was Dickens in 
Pickwick Papers, Chap. 20. The source of this image on the Bleak House cover. is 
probably Dickens himself, perhaps through Cruikshank’s intervening example—L.J.D. 


459. Rosenberg, Edgar. Small Talk in Hammersmith: Chapter 23 of GREAT EX- 
PECTATIONS, Dickensian, 69:2, May 1973, 90-101. Mrs. Coiler is a dinner guest 
of the Matthew Pockets. In the Ms however she was Pockets mother-in-law. Textual 
evidence indicates that this change, and related additions and cancellations, were not 
made to accommodate space requirements of serial publication. [The original passages 
are printed here.] The changes allow Mrs. Pocket to have pretensions to social status, 
and so reflect this theme. Her encounter with Drummle takes on added significance 
because of Dickens’s additions and emendations. The Ms of Chap. 23 reveals various 
changes in names, Drummie, for instance, being originally Jumble. One may speculate 
that in 1861 Dickens had no taste for portraying anyone’s mother-in-law. —~LJ.D. 


460. Fielding, K. J. Carlyle and Dickens or Dickens and Carlyle?, Dickensian, 69:2, 
May 1973, 111-118. : (rev.-art., William Oddie, Dickens and Carlyle, The Question of 
Influence. Centenary, 1972: Michael Goldberg, Carlyle and Dickens, U. of Georgia, 
1972). The complicated question of direct influence, with which these valuable books 
deal, may be less illuminating than more general comparative study. Dickens, con- 
sidering prisons and slavery, heard Carlyle, but he heard others too. It is wrong to 
assume that Dickens did not see Signs of the Times when it appeared. Carlyle’s scorn 
of contemporary fiction might have stimulated the novelist, although hard evidence is 
lacking. Carlyle and Forster were close; both probably met with Dickens often, and 
this relationship is worth further ‘investigation even though it is not likely to produce 
evidence of direct one-to-one influence. [This article is accompanied by a carte-de- 
visite photograph inscribed on the back by Carlyle.] —-L.J.D. 


461. Flower, Sibylla Jane. Charles Dickens and Edward Rulwer-Lytton, Dickensian, 
69:2, May 1973, 79-89. The writers were friends for many years. They worked 
together for the relief of artists in need: Both were sensitive to criticism, intensely 
hardworking, and concerned with legislation affecting literature. Both relied on John 
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Forster’s advice. Unpublished letters [reprinted in part here], to Bulwer fill in the 
picture of his response to the novelist who threatened his own stature. Bulwer admired. 
The Old Curiosity Shop extravagantly, although he noted flaws of construction. He 
thought American Notes a failure, and expressed reservations about The Chimes. His 
contribution of A Strange Story to All the Year Round occasioned much intercourse, as 
did the mutual friendship with Macready and performances at Knebworth by Dickens's 
amateur troupe. [This article is illustrated by 3 contemporary pictures of Bulwer and 
by a photograph of Knebworth House.] —LJ .D. 


462. Hardy, Barbara. Dickens’s Storytellers, Dickensian, 69:2, May 1973, 71-78. 
Dickens’s storytellers allow him to extend his narrative virtuosity. They draw atten- 
tion to his own acts of narrative, and to narrative in general. Some storytellers, like 
Jingle (Pickwick Papers), use narratives to manipulate others. Mrs. Gamp (Martin 
Chuzzlewit) narrates “for dear life.” Jaggers (Great Expectations) tells his own story 
by telling that of Estella’s mother. Such storytellers expose the importance, outside of 
the realm of fiction, of narrative. Louisa Gradgrind’s (Hard Times) repression leaves 
her unable to tell or attend to stories. An outpouring of narrative is often the means, 
and the sign, of a change of heart. Amy Dorrit (Little Dorrit) tells stories for Maggy 
through which Amy’s own story finds disguised but gratifying expression. David 
Copperfield, Esther Summerson (Bleak House), and Pip (Great Expectations) are nar- 
rators impelled by youthful solitude—impelled as are all the good tellers and listeners, 
by common, human, need.. —L.J.D. 


Cf.: Item 512. 
Arthur Conan Doyle 
463. Beerman, Herman. A Few Remarks About the Blanched Soldier, BakSJ, 23:3, 
Sept. 1973, 148-151, 155. In The Blanched Soldier, a character’s malady is diagnosed 
as leprosy. The symptoms point, however, to vitiligo (leukoderma or piebald skin). 
—T.W.R. 


464, Silberman, Carl M. A Short Monograph on THE BLANCHED SOLDIER; BakSJ, 
23:3, Sept. 1973, 152-155. In this tale a character’s malady is diagnosed as leprosy. 
The symptoms point, however, to tinea versicolor, caused by the ubiquitous fungus 
malessegia furfur. : —T.W.R. 


465. Girand, E. V. On the Antiquity of Scandal in Bohemia, BakSJ, 23:3, Sept. 1973, 
162-169. If one identifies the anonymous personage in A Scandal in Bohemia with 
Prince Alexander Joseph of Battenberg, the history of his house, which can be traced 
to Charlemagne, is filled with scandalous (sexual) behavior which perhaps explains his 
indiscretions. [The article includes genealogical charts from the 9th to the 20th 
centuries.] —T.W:R. 


466. Helling, Cornelis. Sherlock Holmes, Linguist, BakS], 23:3, Sept. 1973, 147. 
Watson’s famous catalogue of Holmes’s knowledge includes the note “Knowledge of 
Literature—Nil” in A Study in Scarlet. However, the Holmes stories reveal that 
Holmes was conversant with French, German, Russian, Italian, and Latin—and 
that he had studied Cornish. —T.W.R. 


467. Jenkins, William D. Two Publications of A. Conan Doyle, M. B., C. M., BakSJ, 
23:3, Sept. 1973, 156-160. Of these 2 short medical articles (Notes on a Case of 
Leucocythaemia and Remote Effects of Gout) in The Lancet (1:490, Mar. 25, 1882, 
and 2:978-979, Nov. 29, 1884 respectively), the former is notable because Doyle made 
what appeared to be a bold diagnosis and remedy. Later medical experience has 
proved him right, though perhaps for the wrong reasons. —T.W.R. 


468. Cohen, Saul. Notes for An Essay on Holmes and Holmes, BakSJ, 23:3. Sept. 1973, 
180-184. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., delighted in the Sherlock Holmes stories, 
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though he said that they “neither edified nor instructed” him. “He was joking, of 
course.” The two Holmeses had much in common, including a love cf tobacco, art, 
and music. The Justice carried on vast correspondence with notable contemporaries 
(notably Harold Laski); perhaps someday there may come to light the Holmes-Helmes 
correspondence. —T:W.R. 


469. Fleissner, R. F. The Reincarnation of Holmes in Dr. Gottlieb, BakSJ, 23:3, Sept. 
1973, 176-179. Sinclair Lewis knew the Holmes stories. In his Arrowsmith the 
character of Dr. Max Gottlieb, while exhibiting many differences, shares many Holme- 
sian characteristics. Gottlieb and Holmes have a similar rationality, though Gottlieb 
was the more emotional. —T.W.R. 


470. Wilson, Evan M. Sherlock Holmes and the BIBLE, BakSJ, 23:3, Sept. 1973, 
172-175. Though the Church, church-going, and religion in general formed an important 
part of Victorian English life, there are very few references to them or to the Bible in 
the Holmes stories. Many of the tales take place on Sundays, but neither. Holmes nor 
Watson seems to have attended divine service. Though he may have been impatient with 
organized religion, its rites and forms, Holmes confesses that he was, in a general sense, 
a religious man, with a firm belief in a divine creator. —T.W.R. 


471. Evans, Constantine. The Adventure of the Byronic Hero, BakSJ, 23:3, Sept. 1973, 
140-146. [This work is a pastiche written in the Don Juan (Spenserian) stanza, the de- 
nouement of which turns upon the sore throat of a collector of Byroriana; he con- 
tracted it by wearing an open-throated, romantic Byronic shirt. Holmes solves the 
mystery in Canto 33.] —T.W.R. 


472. McLeuchlin, Russell. Deja Ó Vu, BakSJ, 23:3, Sept. 1973, 139. In an interview 
Doyle claimed that he could not remember ever having been in Baker Street, where 
his Holmes lived. However, writers of pastiches put him there; perhaps Doyle forgot 
his visits to the famous street. —T.W.R. 


473. Schrandt, John A. Some Observations on the Oscar Slater Case, BakSJ, 23:3, 
Sept. 1973, 185-187. In 1927 Doyle and others were finally instrumental in gaining 
release from prison for Oscar Slater, who had been convicted of murder in Scotland 
in 1908. The case was an outrageous miscarriage of justice, but Slater had become 
the “official suspect,” and questions about procedures and evidence were simply not 
listened to. | —T.W.R. 


Thomas Hardy 


474. Wing, George. “Forbear, Hostler, Forbear!”: Social Satire in THE HAND OF 
ETHELBERTA, SNovel, 4:4, Win. 1972, 568-579. A social satire rare in Hardy 
gives force to several major and minor characters in this generally unsuccessful novel. 
The central leveling of social standing between servants and masters produces some 
good traditional satire. Thus the rest of the Chickerel family stands aloof from the 
snobbish Ethelberta, just as she stands aloof from them. Even more fundamentally, 
Hardy protes the ironies of human existence which afflict men of all classes. In par- 
ticular Lord Mountclere the buffon grows into the central. male character as he be- 
comes a pathetic study of love in an old man—-at once dissolute and chivalric, debauched 
and lovelorn. —W.H.M. 


475. Giordano, Frank R., Jr. JUDE THE OBSCURE and the Bildungsroman, SNovel, 
4:4, Win. 1972, 580-591. If treated as a tragic version of the Bildungsreman, this novel 
achieves an unrecognized central artistic unity. In keeping with the tradition, it stresses 
the hero’s education as an apprenticeship for life and traces his unique struggle to 
realize his human potential. It varies from the tradition in broadening this education, 
depicting it as thwarted by society, and so developing as a tragedy instead of-a comedy. 
Jude yearns for education, but soon turns to the informal as the more. vital. He needs 
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to learn about himself, and especially his sexual health.. What he learns shows -him that 
Victorian society has no place for the honest individualist. As a result the novel ends 
as a satire on the Bildungsroman. —W.H.M. 


476. Edwards, Duane D. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE as Aeschylean Tragedy, 
SNovel, 4:4, Win. 1972, 608-618. Critics have been confused about this work because 
they have failed to recognize that it is tragedy as conceived by Aeschylus. In it the 
past affects the present indeterminately, not causally. Like Agamemnon, Henchard 
suifers from a concurrence of events in the present, only one of which is the news of 
his past crime in the prologue (or first 2 chapters). Hardy stresses this uncertain effect 
of the past on the present by such structural devices as the long lapse of time and the 
partly ignorant narrator (who resembles a Greek chorus). But because a revealed past 
seems to control the present, Henchard’s doom seems inevitable as well as avoidable, 
his outlook hopeless as well as hopeful. —W.H.M. 


477. Starzyk, Lawrence J. Hardy’s MAYOR: The Antitraditional Basis of Tragedy, 
SNovel, 4:4, Win. 1972, 592-607. The Mayor of Casterbridge is not a tragedy of the 
classical type, in which the violation of a supernatural morality .produces the downfall 
and brings the need of forgiveness. Although Henchard automatically blames such a. 
source for his fate in moments of crisis, his reaction then is purely emotional. When 
he thinks, he perceives that there is no supernatural force in human life, that he himself 
is wholly responsible for considering his life a tragedy. He creates the laws the viola- 
tion of which forces him to ruin and near suicide. After man’s overriding tragedy of 
being born, the basis of human misery for Hardy is the discrepancy between knowledge 
and conduct, between the rational plan and the impulsive act. —W.H.M. 


478. Winfield, Christine. The Mannscript of Hardy’s MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE, 
PBSA, 67:1, Ist Qt. 1973, 33-58. This incomplete Ms (in the Dorset County Museum) 
consists of opening (Chaps. 1-22) and closing (Chaps. 41-45) sections very heavily 
revised and written on poor quality paper, with a middle section (Chaps. 23-40) less 
heavily revised and written on better quality paper. “The interlinear position, style of 
writing, pen thickness, and ink color in which many of the changes are made do make 
it possible to detect what appear to be [two] specific groups of revision.” Revisions in 
the naming of Donald Farfrae can help to identify “different phases of the Ms’s 
history”; and there is evidence to suggest that the suppression of the sexual element in 
the Henchard-Lucetta relationship was connected with the serialization of the work 
in the Graphic. | —G.T. T: 


479. Martin, Bruce K. Whatever Happened to Eustacia Vye?, SNovel, 4:4, Win. 1972, 
619-627. The critical disagreement as to whether Eustacia commits suicide or. dies 
accidentally results from Hardy’s own unusual reticence on the subject of his heroine’s 
fate. This silence indicates his struggle to present and keep Clym Yeobright the central 
character in The Return of the Native and to balance readers’ sympathy and criticism 
for Clym. Because Eustacia is so strong and so romantic a character, this struggle is 
not fully successful and leaves the structure flawed. —W. H.M. 


480. Horne, Lewis B. “The Art of Renunciation” im Hardy’ s Novels, SNovel, 4:4; 
Win. 1972, 556-567. Hardy’s shift. from a typical 19th-century morality to one dis- 
tinctly modern appears in his treatment of renunciation. Early characters like Thomasin 
Yeobright (Return of the Native) react to misfortune with a pagan endurance which 
carries them through to ultimate happiness, but it becomes less effective for later 
characters. Thomasin’s suitor, Diggory Venn, and Gabriel Oak (Far From the Madding 
Crowd), react with a Medieval or Christian sacrifice of themselves for others, who 
grow to appreciate and then deserve and so reward them. In the last novel Jude Fawley 
finds such endurance and self-sacrifice painful and unrewarding: : for him the only 
feasible renunciation is the modern one of self-destruction. > >  :: ` —VW.H.M. 
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481. Osborne, L. Mackenzie. The Chronological Frontier in Thomas Hardy’s Novels, 
SNovel, 4:4, Win. 1972, 543-555. Hardy looked at time with a double vision which 
created a tension in his poetry and novels. As a Victorian he recognized progress as 
the destroyer of the past. As a student of the past and its legends and lore he saw 
ancient time as enfolding and perpetuating the deeds of his characters. Starting with 
Under the Greenwood Tree, his double imagery of time expanded until with the help 
of architectural metaphors it became cosmic in Far From the Madding Crowd. His 
last novels became increasingly tragic as he sensed a precipice in time. As he witnessed 
the destruction of the past and its traditions by the present of industrial progress, he 
recognized an irreconcilable opposition between his 2 visions. —-W .H.M. 


482. Millgate, Michael. Thomas Hardy and Rosamund Tomson, N&Q, 20:7, July 
1973, 253-255. Hardy’s friendship with Rosamund Marriott Watson, who published 
under the pseudonym of Graham R. Tomson beginning in 1889, seems to have cooled 
by 1891 or 1892, as he discovered her interest in him to derive from vanity. In 1894 
she wrote favorably about him in the New York Independent but included certain. 
statements about how Hardy had obtained the land for Max Gate (his home) that 
caused him embarrassment and compelled his printed denial of her assertions. His 
final reference to her seems to have been in the poem An Old Likeness, published in 
1922. —J.S.P. 


483. Alexander, B. J. Criticism of Thomas Hardy’s Novels: A Selected Checklist, 
SNovel, 4:4, Win. 1972, 630-654. [The article is a supplement to part of Criticism 
of Thomas Hardy: A Selected Checklist by Maurice Beebe, Bonnie Culotta, and Erin 
Marcus (Modern Fiction Studies, 6:3, Aut. 1960, 258-279 [AES, 6:4, Apr. 1963, 871]). 
It covers the decade 1960-1970, with some later references, and excludes unpublished 
dissertations and most foreign criticism. Part I lists general criticism, Part II criticism 
of individual novels.] —-W.H.M. 


484. May, Charles E. Hardy’s DARKLING THRUSH: The NIGHTINGALE Grown 
Old, VP, 11:1,. Sp. 1973, 62-65. Hardy purposely parallels his poem with Keats’s Ode 
to a Nightingale, inverts the early poet’s view of nature and rejects it. The ironic over- 
tones of Hardy’s poem become more resonant when the parallels are known.—P.A.H. 


485. Fleissner, Robert F. “Ideas Striking, Novel, or Beautiful”: A Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Comment of Hardy’s, SNovel, 4:4, Win. 1972, 628-629. A note of Hardy's on 
the end pages of American Poetry 1922: A Miscellany (Harcourt Brace) shows his 
preference for the structured sonnets of Edna St. Vincent Millay over lyrics by Robert 
Frost and other American poets. Perhaps Hardy’s own novels should be treated chiefly 
as formal structures. —W.H.M, 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


486. Mariani, Paul L. Hopkins’ ANDROMEDA and the New aieiaa, VP, 11:1, 
Sp. 1973, 39-54. Hopkins was well aware of past and of contemporary uses of the 
Perseus-Andromeda myth. The day the poem was written (Aug. 12, 1879) an article 
in the Times published the views of Leo XII who warned of the dangers of the false 
modern philosophy which undercuts supernatural truth; this article was probably the 
immediate catalvst for the poem. Various political and economic issues contributed 
to Hopkins’s sense that a new anarchy; represented by Swinburne and Whitman, was 
spreading. He was attracted and repelled by the New Aestheticism which they sym- 
bolized: He was especially influenced by Swinburne’s Hymn to Proserpine and To Walt 
Whitman in America. The style of Andromeda may be Hopkins’s reaction to his 
desire for Swinburne’s sensuous music. . —P.A.H. 


487. Adlarc, John. Hopkins and Tennyson: An Echo, N&Q, 20:7, July 1973, 252. 
Hopkins’s line “The role, the rise, and carol, the creation,” in his sonnet To R. B. 
(Robert Bridges) echoes a line from Tennyson's Lucretius quite appropriately, his lament 
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over his poetic barrenness (in sexual imagery) paralleling that of Lucretius’s wife over 
her own physical desire and lack of sexual fulfillment. —J.S.P. 


488. Wallis, Bruce. Hopkins’ “Dapple-Dawn-Drawn” Charioteer, VN, No. 44, Fall 
1973, 26-28. I. A. Richards (Gerard Hopkins, Dial, 81, Sept. 1926, 195-203) suggested 
that in The Windhover the image of the bird was that of a knight on horseback. It is 
more appropriate and more in keeping with the total content of the poem to see the 
bird as the Apollonian driver of a chariot rather than a knight on horseback.—D.B.M. 


A. E. Housman 


489. McFarland, Ronald E. “The Tune the Old Cow Died Of”: An Allusion in 
Housman, VP, 11:1, Sp. 1973, 60-61. The first stanza of Terence, This Is Stupid 
Stuff alludes to an old nursery rhyme. One possible interpretation concerns a farmer 
who tries to satisfy his stock’s hunger by playing them a tune. In another context, it 
suggests cacophonous music. Housman seems to have known both meanings.—P.A.H. 


Thomas Hughes 


490. De Bruyn, John R. Letters to Octavius Wilkinson: Tom Hughes’s Lost Uncle, 
PULC, 34:1, Aut. 1972, 33-52. Letters (1840-1889), now at Princeton, from Hughes 
to his uncle shed light on his Rugby, Tennessee, utopian venture, in which he invested 
most of his earnings from Tom Brown’s School Days. They also provide many inter- 
esting side views on other members of his family, useful for biographical details —A.I.D. 


491, Harrington, Henry R. Childhood and the Victorian Ideal of Manliness in TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS, VN, No. 44, Fall 1973, 13-17. Manliness, fostered espe- 
cially by athletics, preserves chastity and controls sexual desire in this work. Sexual 
energy is transformed into social and public commitment. —D.B.M. 


Edward Lear 


492. Miller, Edmund. Two Approaches to Edward Lear’s Nonsense Songs, VN, No. 

44, Fall 1973, 5-8. One approach to Lear’s nonsense songs is to regard them “as 

nearly perfect confections of romantic poetry.” Another approach is to regard them 

as peculiarly marked by Lear’s personality, a personality that was sexually abnormal. 

“Serious attention to Lear’s sexual obsessions is helpful in understanding all his poetry.” 
| B. 


Thomas Babington Macaulay 


493. Pinney, Thomas. Notes on Macaulay’s Unacknowledged and Uncollected Writings, 
PBSA, 67:1, Ist Qt. 1973, 17-31. [This annotated list records published unsigned (1) 
contributions to periodicals and miscellaneous articles, (2) official and public papers, 
and (3) speeches.] —G.T.T. 


James Clarence Mangan 


494. Kilroy, James. James Clarence Mangan, Mon/IWSBu, 1970, 1-74. Although 
Mangan (1803-1849) is one of the most gifted Irish writers, very little is known of 
his life. He lived in seclusion, yet Joyce and Yeats mentioned him as a major writer 
of the previous century. His first poems were published under various pseudonyms; 
one book-length volume appeared in his lifetime. His work includes reviews, stories, 
essays, and translations from German and other languages. One peculiarity of his 
work 15 his love of word play. His translations and original poems, experimental in 
technique, employ a wide range of metrical and stanzaic schemes, In his Autobiography 
he mythologizes his childhood and early life; thus it can be read as a parable of the 
damned poet alienated and driven to madness. [A chronology and selected bibliography 
are included.] ` | —A.C.H. 


George Meredith 
495. Rodenbeck, John von B. The Classicism of Meredith's LOVE IN THE VALLEY, 
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VP, 11:1, Sp. 1973, 27-37. The meter of this poem is founded on the classical septen- 
arius and the genre is pastoral. The theme, images, and tone also indicate the pervasive 
influence of classical traditions in Victorian poetry as well as the pagan quality of the 
poet’ : intellectual naene ound: —P.A.H 


George Moore 


496. Solomon, A. J. PARNELL AND HIS ISLAND: A Source for the Title, N&Q, 
20:7, July. 1973, 252-253.. Moore may have gotten his title for this book from John 
Bull and His Island, a satirical account of English life and ways by a Frenchman resi- 
dent in London, Paul Blouet (“Max A’Rell”). If the debt to Blouet is real, we may 
conclude 2 things: (1) Moore’s dependence on French literature in 1887 included even 
minor authors writing for a popular audience; (2) Moore’s Parnell and His Island, 
seen hitherto as simply vituperative, merits reexamination as satirical. —J.S.P. 


John, Viscount Morley of Blackburn 


497. Bucknell, John W., and C. L. Cline. Who Was Lady Morley?, VN, No. 44, Fall 
1973, 28-31. [The authors have investigated carefully but have been unable to discover 
who Lord John Morley’s wife was.] —D.B.M. 


William Morris 
498. Brantlinger, Patrick. A Reading of Morris’ THE DEFENSE OF GUENEVERE 
AND OTHER POEMS, VN, No. 44, Fall 1973, 18-24. In this volume there 15 a 
conflict between harsh fact and moral duty on the one hand and the lures of love, 
art, and fantasy on the other, but the conflict is not resolved. Morris “brings the 
forces of beauty and the forces of reality together in a kind of chivalric trial by combat 
even though the combat is inconclusive.” He is a more coherent and accomplished poet 
than has usually been claimed. —D.B.M. 


John Henry Newman 


499. Cohen, Eward H. Elements of Style in Newman’s IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT 
REASON, ArR, 2:2, Sum. 1971, 89-92. Newman’s style in this work (1840), which 
is an attempt at Christian teaching to oppose liberalism and scientific reductionism, 
blends “scriptural allusion, metaphorical analogy, and analytical distinction.” The 
essay, delivered-as a sermon, is a forceful and logical argument that convinces because 
of its lucidity and vividness. —A.LD. 


Walter Pater 


500. Brown, Terence. Walter Pater, Louis MacNeice and the Privileged Moment, 
Hermathena, 114, Win. 1972, 31-42. Scholars now consider Pater an important link 
between 19th- and 20th-century romanticism rather than a representative of 19th- 
century decadence. A comparison of his attitudes with those of MacNeice, a quintes- 
sentially 20th-century poet, reveals them both to be solipsists haunted by a deep sense 
of flux. Although temperamentally different, they share a distrust of absolute and 
static being. Both have faith that moments of intense perception can release the per- 
sonality from.the terrifying isolation of perpetual motion and change. [Several quota- 
tions from critical works and the works of Pater and MacNeice are included to 
illustrate the thesis.] —C.M.R. 


Arthur Wing Pinero 


501. Wearing, J. P.. Pinero the Actor, TN, 26:4, Sum. 1972, 133-144. Our knowledge 
of Pinero as an actor has been limited to a few short biographical sketches which can 
be found in ‘not too reliable theatrical history sources. For 14 years (1870-1884) 
Pinero was engaged in acting, which gave a considerable base to his later playwriting. 
Pinero the actor, therefore, deserves closer attention, and this is aided by a collection 
of letters (now in the U. of Texas library) which he wrote to his aunt, Mrs. Eliza 
Schneider. His experience in acting- provided him with a thorough grounding in the 
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practical side of the theater, but he proved himself only a competent actor of rather 
small parts. —M.D.P. 


Christina Rossetti 
502. Kohl, James A. Christina Rossetti’s IL ROSSEGIAR DELL’ ORIENTE, AnR, 
2:2, Sum. 1971, 47-61. Rossetti evidently did not rate her own Italian poetry highly, 
since she did not publish it; some of her Italian poems, however, appeared posthum- 
ously. H Rossegiar is a collection of 21 poems, focusing on disappointment at a 
roken engagement (to Charles Cayley, c.1866). She probably completed the poems 
about 1868. She designated her brother William as literary executor and directed him 
to check her library, where he found the poems, which he published in 1894. The 
poems express her candid views of love. [Translations are included]. —A.LD. 


D. G. Rossetti 


503. Maurin, Mario. Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Ernest Chesneau, VN, No. 44, Fall 
1973, 24-26. In 1868 Ernest Chesneau, an art critic, sent Rossetti a copy of his Les 
Nations rivales dans Art. Rossetti thanked him and corrected him in matters per- 
taining to the Pre-Raphaelites in a letter written in French [which is quoted in full]. 
In a later publication Chesneau used some of the information Rossetti ນ 

—D.B.M. 


John Ruskin ` 


504. Ali, K. L The FRASER’S Review of MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. I, N&Q, 
20:7, July 1973, 248-249. This review, published in Fraser’s Magazine (Mar. 1846) and 
unidentified in the Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals, 1824-1900, ed. Walter E. 
Houghton, Vol. II (U. of Toronto, 1972), was the work of George Wightwick of 
Plymouth. The review was reprinted in the Jan. and Feb. 1849 issues of the Western 
Miscellany of Exeter, Wightwick being there identified as the author; the Miscellany 
folded in Jan. 1850 after one year. Wightwick was an architect. —J.S.P. 


Lord Tennyson 
505, Kozicki, Henry. Wave and Fire Imagery in Tennyson’s IDYLLS, VN, No. 43, 
Sp. 1973, 21-23. Tennyson’s wave and fire imagery supports his philosophy of 
history as having a wave-like pattern in which disorder succeeds order in a series of 
cycles. —D.B.M. 


506. Slinn, E. Warwick. Deception and Artifice in IDYLLS OF THE KING, VP, 
11:1, Sp. 1973, 1-14. Deception increases as the poem progresses; it serves to destroy 
both personal and social meanings of the work. Characters are so motivated by lies 
and rumor that what is false is mistaken for what is real. The amount of deception 
and its relationship to the theme provide a unity to a work often considered a flawed 
poem. —P.A.H. 


507. Sendry, Joseph. Tennyson’s “Butchers Books” as Aids to Composition, VP, 
11:1, Sp. 1973, 55-59. Tennyson was quite casual about his draft Mss. In Memoriam 
is a good example. The usual criticism is that Tennyson attempted to unify the lyrics 
almost as an afterthought and that this resulted in chronic disunity. But 2 recently 
discovered Mss suggest that as early as 1842, he was working toward an organized 
elegy by reorganizing his lyrics into so-called “Butcher’s Books.” —P.A.H. 


508, Freeman, James A. Tennyson, LUCRETIUS and the “Breasts of Helen,” VP, 
11:1, Sp. 1973, 69-75. Lines 60-66 of Lucretius are puzzling. The primary sources 
are Quintus Smyrnaets’s The Fall of Troy and Virgil’s Aeneid. In the poem Lucretius’s 
nightmares are used to show the inadequacy of his philosophy and to examine the 
conflict between reason and passion which had interested him throughout much of 
his life. ' —P.A.H. 
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509. Collias, Joseph J. Tennyson and the Spasmodics, VN, No. 43, Sp. 1973, 24-28. 
Tennyson’s Maud is not indebted to the Spasmodics and is not a Spasmodic poem. The 
elements in it that could be called Spasmodic were already present in some of Tenny- 
son’s earlier poems. What caused some critics to call Maud a Spasmodic poem were 
Goethean and Byronic traits and were present both in Tennyson’s poem and in the 
work of so-called Spasmodics. —D.B.M. 


Cf.: Item 487. 
William Makepeace Thackeray 


510. Sutherland, John. A Plan for VANITY FAIR, PULC, 34:1, Aut. 1972, 27-32. 
In their editions the .Tillotsons’ (Houghton Mifflin, 1963) and Stewart’s (Penguin, 
1968) assessments of Thackeray’s practice in writing this novel differ markedly; the 
former see him as writing to a careful set-plan, the latter, as working though “resource- 
ful improvisation.” Little has been known of Thackeray’s habits, but 3 pencilled frag- 
ments about Vanity Fair in the Thackeray collection at Princeton show that the 
Tillotsons’ comments seem to have more weight than Stewart’s. [The notes are 
reproduced.] —A.I.D. 


Graham R. Tomson (Rosamund Marriott Watson) 
Cf.: Item 482. 


Anthony Trollope 


511. Hamer, Mary. Chapter Divisions in Early Novels by Anthony Trollope, N&Q, 
20:7, July 1973, 249. After his first 2 novels, The Macdermots of Ballycloran (1847) 
and The Kellys and the O’Kellys (1848), which had 12 chapters in each of 3 volumes, 
Trollope began conscious experimentation with chapter divisions as, presumably, he 
came to recognize “their structural significance.’ When he reprinted The Kellys in 
1859 in single-volume format, he changed the chapter divisions to make 40 out of 
the original 36 chapters, possibly because he felt the original chapters to be too long 
but probably because the changes improved the novel’s structure. [Cf. E. W. Wittig, 
Significant Revisions in Trollope’s THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN, in 
N&Q, 20:3, Mar. 1973, 90-91] (AES, 17:10, June 2999). —J.S.P. 


Charles Wood 
512. Copley, I. A. Two Dickensian Chamber Operas, Dickensian, 69:2, May 1973, 
102-104. Charles Wood (1866-1926), the eminent professor of music, was an ardent 
Dickensian. He wrote, for performance in the Opera Theater of the Royal College 
of Music, a chamber opera based on the first part of Chap. 18 of Pickwick (A Scene 
from Pickwick). The work was performed twice in 1922, and at least twice again in 
his lifetime. In 1924 Wood’s second venture, The Family Party, taken from Chap. 4 
of Martin Chuzziewit, was sung. Both works were well received and would bear 
revival. [This article is accompanied by a photograph of Wood,] —LJ.D. 


Biography | 
513. Honan, Park. Some Problems in Biography, VS, 16:4, June 1973, 453-461. 
(rev.-art.) The impartial use of sophisticated modern methods has virtually replaced 
the intuitive approach which attempted to render the “sense” of the subject's character. 
Robert Blake's Disraeli (Doubleday, 1968), for all its virtues, never gives us a sense of 
what it was that made Disraeli a unique novelist. John Prest’s Lerd John Russell 
U. of S. Carolina, 1972) is satisfactory only in its last fifth, where character, intui- 
tively comprehended, is central. Norman Gash’s Sir Robert Peel: The Life of Sir 
Robert Peel after 1830 (Rowman & Littlefield, 1972) gives us a sense of Peel’s 
character, but only in his official acts. Philip Ziegler’s King William IV (Collins, 
1971) unsuccessfully plasters deficiencies of analysis and form with a graceful but 
inappropriate style. Georgiana Blakiston in Lord William Russell and his Wife, 1815- 
1846 Qohn Murray, 1972) is excellent on character, and on the important sense of 
place, but cannot, for lack of material, assess the man’s public life. —L JID. 
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Drama 


514. Ellis, James, and Joseph. Donohue. THE LONDON STAGE 1800-1900: A 
Proposal for a Calendar of Performances, VS, 16:4, June 1973, 463-465. The Vic- 
torians were well aware of the great diversity and popularity of their theater. In 
quantity, it is the great century of theatrical entertainment. Even clergymen wrote 
plays, and the Queen, in 1895, knighted Henry Irving for services to the stage. The 
proposed calendar would not attempt to misrepresent the century’s diversity, but some 
limits to inclusiveness would be necessary. An Advisory Board, and the general editors, 
[Ellis and Donohue] have been named. A great number of scholars will be needed. 
Only a computer can allow coordination of such a project, and one will be used from 
the start. We welcome comments and inquiries. —LJ.D. 
Fiction 
515. Stevenson, Lionel. Victorian Fiction, VN, No. 43, Sp. 1973, 11-15. An important 
stage in the scholarly study of Victorian fiction occurred about a decade ago. A 
growth of critical appreciation accompanied the development of necessary scholarly 
resources such as editions of letters. A terminology for dealing with the study of 
prose fiction gradually came into being. Accurate texts have appeared. Attention has 
been paid to the opinions of Victorians who dealt with fiction. In the most significant 
books of the last 5 years critics attempt to draw the broad spectrum of the Victorian 
novel into a synthesis and an investigation of its moral themes. What remains to be 
done is to explore the periodical contributions of novelists, provide definitive texts, and 
identify allusions. —D.B.M. 


| Poetry 

516. Tobias, R. C. Victorian Poetry, VN, No. 43, Sp. 1973, 8-11. The most exciting 
work in Victorian poetry in the last 10 years is the publication of new editions, but 
more are needed. Biographies of minor figures have appeared. New biographies of 
Hopkins, Swinburne, Morris, Hardy, Meredith, and lesser figures would be welcome. 
New readings of major Victorian poets have appeared, but further readings of Meredith, 
Hardy, and Housman are to be encouraged. Magazine verse needs to be studied as 
well as genre poems. | —D.B.M. 


Prose 
517. Tennyson, G. B. Victorian Nonfiction Prose, VN, No. 43, Sp. 1973, 3-8. One 
of the major achievements of the past decade has been the discovery of the art of 
Victorian prose. There have also been noteworthy general studies of Victorian prose 
as well as good bibliographies. Needed, however, are new studies of nonfiction prose 
such as the essay, more bibliographies, information on primary resource materials, edi- 
tions of Victorian prose works, and biographies and critical works on individual 
authors. —D.B.M. 


518. Colby, Robert A. The State of Victorian Studies: 1962-1972: Introductory 
Remarks, VN, No. 43, Sp. 1973, 1-2. Victorian studies are flourishing because of the 
continuing increase of scholarship, greater availability of sources, renewed interest in 
Victorian journalism, new scholarly journals, the rise of study centers, and the use 
of electronic data processing. —D.B.M. 


519, Freeman, Ronald E. Victorian Bibliography for 1972, VS, 16:4, June 1973, 
487-575. [This annotated annual listing covers literary and historical items and 
includes references to reviews.] —L.J.D. 


X. MODERN 
W. H. Auden 


520. Johnson, Richard. Auden and the Art of Clarification, YR, 61:4, Sum. 1972, 
496-516. The characteristic structure of Auden’s poems is that of exfoliation, of peeling 
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off layers of illusion to the reality beneath. To do so demands an unclouded vision 
and a proper perspective; thus many of Auden’s poems treat of the way we perceive 
things. Auden's way of stripping away illusion is essentially comic in the sense that 
he contrasts different levels of reality, or in the manner in which freedom and necessity ` 
interact. Both the matter of the poems and their style are vital to Auden’s comic 
perspective. Some poems which represent Auden’s comic structure and which chart its 
developmen: are Consider, On This Island, Memorial for the City, and In Praise of 
Limestone. . —L.D.B. 


Max Beerbohm 
Cf.: Item 530. 


Anthony Burgess 


521. Cullinan, John. Burgess’ THE WANTING SEED, Expl, .31:7, Mar. 1973, Item 
51. This dystopian novel is a nightmare vision of the future in which overpopulation 
has led England’s government to discourage heterosexuality and to forbid married 
couples from having more than one child. Much of the action concerns the efforts of 
the Teacher-hero to rejoin his wife, who has fled their home in Brighton to hide in 
the north of England until she has given birth for the 2nd time. The Foxes are 
reunited in a brief final chapter which consists in part of literal prose translations 
from the last 2 stanzas of Paul Valéry’s poetic monologue Le Cimetiére Marin, linking 
life and death in the harmonious mode of the elegy. —P.F.H. 


Joseph Conrad | 2 
522. Zak, William F. Conrad, F. R, Leavis, and Whitehead: HEART OF DARKNESS 
and Organic Holism, Conrad, 4:1, 1972, 5-24. Leavis liked the precise episodes in 
this work. but objected to the shifting mystery and paradox (The Great Tradition, 
1949). Conrad made several statements about his writing that encompass being 
precise and mysterious. ‘Several of Mariow’s remarks—finding man’s mind cap- 
able of anything since it holds the past and future and using a tree to measure progress 
and then losing it before coming to it——“suggest the epistemological holism of White- 
head, for whom ‘in a certain sense, everything is everywhere at all times.” Marlow 
is the artist-thinker and dialectician and is full of paradox. The dramatic particularity 
and paradoxical suggestiveness of the end of the novella refute Leavis. Images of shoes 
culminate in Marlow’s civilized human solidarity through his gift of shoes to the 
Russian and a lie to the Intended. Marlow’s seeing her (a symbol of death) is like 
his earlier wrestling with death; he dies into life and asserts “human ties and civiliza- 
tion” in “affirming the darkness and ignorance of the lie.” —J.W.H. 


523. Garmon, Gerald M. LORD JIM as Tragedy, Conrad, 4:1, 1972, 34-40. In spite 
of the striking parallels with classical tragedy and Oedipus, Jim is not a classical hero, 
but modern and realistic: he runs because he is afraid, “what no classical hero would 
do.” Conrad seems to attack “the myth of the hero, because he knows that such 
people do not exist and never did.” Rather than presenting a naturalistic or pessimistic 
view, Lord Jim is cynical: Conrad urges man to be heroic and brave in spite of earlier 
failure. “Jim is a tragic figure if we can revere a man, who, even in his last acts in 
life commits sins against the good of society and his family, but who has been a 
man of worth.” —J.W.H. 


524. Jacobs, Robert G. GILGAMESH: The Sumerian Epic That Helped LORD JIM 
to Stand Alone, Conrad, 4:2, 1972, 23-32. When this novel became too tulky to fit 
with Youth and Heart of Darkness, Conrad might have seized on Gilgamesh “to 
preserve his Jim and add the saint’s legend.” General parallels between the epic and 
the novel are (1) the death of a native friend of the hero beginning the final action, 
(2) Utnapishtim and Stein being wise men who make final judgments and have a 
magic garden, and (3) the mountain slopes burning before the end. The 1890 


editions of Gilgamesh contained the seal-inscription of a view of a mountain. “Like 
the fabulous frozen mountain of Patusan, Mashu is a single peak split in two, with 
the sun riding between its crests.” -—J.W-H. 


525. Nelson, Carl. The Ironic Allusive Texture of LORD JIM: Coleridge, Crane, 
Milton, and Melville, Conrad, 4:2, 1972, 47-59. A series of ironic allusions show “the 
debilitating effect of Jim’s fantasies” of heroism and expose “the fallacious logic of 
Marlow’s, sympathetic narrative.” The symbolism of the sun and moon in Coleridge’s 
The Ancient Mariner appears when Jim has his heroic fantasies by moonlight while 
sunlight exposes a hostile reality. His visionary. inadequacies echo Kubla Khan and 
The Ancient Mariner. Henry’s rationalization of his running away from battle in 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage is similar to Jim’s when he fails to join a team 
of student rescuers. The “mock satanic attack of. Cornelius upon the circle of the 
Patusan Eden” is a parallel with Milton’s Paradise Lost. Marlow’s “desire to establish 
‘confidence’ in Jim and his heroics” is similar to “the narrator of Melville’s The 
Confidence-Man who also attempts to establish trust in his incarnations of Western 
delusions.” | —J.W.H. 


526. Bloch, Tuvia. The Wait-Donkin Relationship in THE NIGGER OF THE 
“NARCISSUS,” Conrad, 4:2, 1972, 62-66. Why is Jimmy Wait, the demoralized and 
dying Negro, kind to Donkin, the malingering and cadging Cockney? Donkin’s “vilifi- 
cation is precisely what Wait requires: an assurance from the best conceivable authority 
that he is taking the crew in, that he is not really ill.” When Donkin’s envy changes 
to respect, it becomes another kind of crutch for Wait, but when it collapses in their 
last scene together as Donkin describes burial at sea and takes the key to Wait’s money 
box, he undermines Wait. The idea of a man’s surviving as long as others support 
him with a reliable judgment-occurs in other novels: Lord Jim, Nostromo, and Under 
Western Eyes. f | —J.W.H. 


527. Tartella, Vincent P. Symbolism in Four Scenes in NOSTROMO, Conrad, 4:1, 
1972, 63-70. Grim nihilism characterizes 4 symbolic scenes. In the ist Morenita 
cuts off the silver buttons of Nostromo’s coat and shows he must live up to a public 
image of his affluent status even if doing so signifies castration and loss of identity. 
In the 2nd Charles Gould and Emilia become engaged amid the fallen, dusty, and arid 
scenery that foretells what their life together will be like. In the 3rd Decoud, after 
40 hours of hectic activity, watches the blank night and a circle of light that disappears 
into nothingness; these anticipate his suicide. In the 4th the dead strappadoed Hirsh 
symbolizes Decoud’s torture in solitude, Nostromo’s feeling abandoned by his em- 
ployers, and Conrad’s believing “man is simply Part of the general atrocity of things.’ ” 

` —J.W.H. 


528. Hartsell, Robert L. Conrad’s Left Symbolism in THE SECRET AGENT, Conrad, 
4:1, 1972, 57-59. Fifteen out of 20 references to a character’s hand or a direction 
are to the left (with one exception, the hackney driver), thus symbolizing those persons 
as anarchists and sinister. Winnie’s mother and Stevie, the innocent pair, sit to the 
right of others and avoid the leftist identification with the anarchists. Winnie, the 
central character, is trapped between right and left; she kills Verloc with a right-handed 
stab in his heart (left side). f —J.W.H. 


529, Walt, James. Conrad and Katherine Mansfield, Conrad, 4:1, 1972, 41-52. Two 
of Conrad’s novels. were among those Mansfield reviewed in the Athenaeum during 
1919-1920. Though The Arrow of Gold was the semi-autobiographic memory of Con- 
rad in his 60’s, she mistook the fatigue of age for a patchwork from his youth that he 
mended in places. Her review “was eulogistic in spots and cuttingly ironic in its 
castigation.” Dona Rita as a femme fatale received some of the cutting irony, but 
Mansfield ignored “the static nature of The Arrow, the neo-Racinean trick of banning 
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action by reporting it in meager outline, the Jamesian habit of shrinking from a dramatic 
climax.” Her favorable review of The Rescue is ironic since it was a Ms Conrad revived 
after 20 years and economically revised. Tom Lingard, the hero, may have appealed 
to her for his overwhelming masculinity and as an idealized version of her financially 
successful father. She also admired Conrad’s sense of style in The Rescue and his 
“capacity to touch his readers’ deepest feelings.” —J.W.H. 


530. Bojarski, Edmund A. Beerbohm and Conrad, Conrad, 4:1, 1972, 60-62. Beer- 
bohm’s caricature of the young and old Conrad, one of a series-including many other 
writers, shows the young self with dark hair on end standing in a prayerful way before 
the old self and speaking in a Maxian gibberish that looks Polish. The old self, sitting 
magisterially with grey hair and beard, replies: ‘‘ ‘Mais oui, mon enfant—and what's 


more I was a Master Mariner! And I’ve written some books, too... but you are 
hardly old enough to understand them.’” Included is a black-and-white reproduction 
of the original signed watercolor (1924). —J.W.H. 


531. Braun, Andrzej. In Conrad’s Footsteps, Conrad, 4:2, 1972, 33-46. (trans. Elias 
J. Schwartz from Sladami Conrada, Zycie Literackie, No, 5, Feb. 1969, 8-9). Evidence 
that Conrad probably knew the novel Maks Havelaar by Multatuli (pseudonym of E. 
Douwes Dekker) includes: (1) his death while Conrad was in Amsterdam in Feb. 1887, 
(2) Alfred Russell Wallace’s discussion of Multatuli’s novel in The Malay Archipelago, 
a part of Conrad’s bedside reading, and (3) the use of the Polish Cafe in Multatuli’s 
novel and Conrad’s use of the Cafe Poland in The Mirror of the Sea. [The article 
concludes with a summary of the investigations of the village “Sambir” in Almayer’s 
Folly and its location on the “East River Pantai.”] | —J.W.H. 


532. Mursia, Ugo. The True “Discoverer” of Joseph Conrad’s Literary Talent and 
Other Notes on Conradian Biography, Conrad, 4:2, 1972, 5-22. (reprinted from a 
pamphlet of limited circulation in Italy). W. H. Chesson was the reader who received 
the typescript of Almayer’s Folly, registered it in the Unwin company’s Ms Book on 
July 5, 1894, and wrote the first favorable report on it, not Edward Garnett, who was 
the 2nd reader and recommended holding on to it. Two letters from Conrad to Chesson 
[these and a 3rd are reproduced at the end of the article] deal with the truth about the 
setting in Borneo of Almayer’s Folly and Chesson’s editing the novel and writing the 
advertising copy. The 3rd letter was a thank you to Frank Savery for his preface to 
the ist German translation of Under Western Eyes. —J.W.H. 


533. Randall, Dale B. J. Conrad Interviews, No. 6: Louis Weitzenkorn, Conrad, 4:1, 
1972, 25-32. (reprinted [intro. Randall] from the New York World, June 3, 1923, 
“Second News Section,” 1 and 3). Weitzenkorn, who was to be the author of the play 
Five Star Final (1930), felt frustrated that Frank Doubleday conducted the interview 
like “a duenna guarding a Spanish virgin.” Conrad discussed his sittmg in a corner as 
an unknown while Stephen Crane had crowds around him in London. He called 
Thomas Hardy the last of the Elizabethans, yet also a Victorian. When a youth looking 
like a Yale undergraduate came for an appointed interview, Weitzenkorn stayed to 
report sarcastically on the younger man’s questions and manner. [For No. 5, Tracy 
Hammond Lewis, see 3:2, 1971-72, 67-73 (AES, 17:3, Nov. 1973, 790).] —J.W.H. 


§34. Stein, Marian L. John Conrad at Home, Conrad, 4:2, 1972, 67-71. In the summer 
of 1971, Conrad’s second son, John, tape-recorded observations about his father’s 
friends (Cunninghame Graham, Richard Curle, Arthur Marwood, and Mr. Hueffer 
(Ford Madox Ford]), Polish identity, way of bawling someone out (“a quarterdeck 
dressing down”), drawings (doodles while talking), fondness for Kent and dislike of 
Wales, and modesty. —J.W.H. 


535. Schultheiss, Tom. Conrad Bibliography: A Continuing Checklist, Conrad, 4:1, 
1972, 77-82. [These 61 major entries from Allen to Zgorzelski (many include ab- 
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stracts and reviews) are “designed to supplement the major book-length Conrad bibliog- 
raphies published to date.” ] | —J.W.H. 


536. Schultheiss, Thomas. Conrad Bibliography: A Continuing Checklist, Conrad, 
4:2, 1972, 75-79. [These 51 major entries from Barringer to Yelton (many include 
abstracts and reviews) are “designed to supplement the major book-length Conrad 
bibliographies published to date.”] | —J.W.H. 


T. S. Eliot 
537. Davis, Jack L. ‘Transcendental Vision in THE DRY SALVAGES, ESQ, 
No, 62, Win. 1971, 38-44. In the 3rd poem in Four Quartets, Eliot is concerned with 
the spiritual plight of modern man. The message of the poem is the necessity “for 
modern men to change from spiritually dry salvages to fully living human beings who 
are in harmony with the life force.” As did Emerson, Eliot relied extensively on 
Eastern philosophy as he formulated his transcendental views. —L.W.D. 


E. M. Forster 


538. Miillenbrock, Heinz-Joachim. Modes of Opening in the Work of E. M. Forster: 
A Contribution to the Poetics of his Novels, MP, 70:3, Feb. 1973, 216-230. From 
Forster’s early to his late novels, the opening exposition changes from simple representa- 
tion of scene to epistolary tension to symbolic richness. The opening chapter of The 
Longest Journey, typical of the early novels, neatly sets the scene while adumbrating 
the triadic structure of the later chapters. The abrupt and unusually tense epistolary 
opening of Howard’s End suggests the symbolic role of the house, fixing it firmly in 
the reader’s mind. The markedly different and aloof opening of A Passage to India 
—a description of landscape—puts Anglo-Indian relations in cosmic perspective. 
—L.D.B. 


Aldous Huxley 


539. Marovitz, Sanford E. Aldous Huxley and the Visual Arts, PLL, 9:2, Sp. 1973, 
172-188. The ideas of the Palanese guide in Island clearly reflect Huxley’s own as 
expressed in essays of the previous decade. The remarkable change in his ideas from 
his early years includes a new awareness of art’s religious and visionary aspects in 
addition to the intellectual function he had accepted from the beginning. Huxley's 
earliest fictional uses of art were satirical, but by the 1930’s his interest was less in 
comedy than in the search for harmony and satisfaction in life, and by 1945, in The 
Perennial Philosophy, Huxley acknowledged the religious dimension of art. Huxley 
never accepted non-representational art, nor did he abandon his belief in judging art 
primarily on a moral basis. —S.C.S. 


D. H. Lawrence 


540. DiMaggio, Richard. A Note on SONS AND LOVERS and Emerson’s “Expe- 
rience,” DHLR, 6:2, Sum. 1973, 214-216. Paul Morel was to have been the title of 
Lawrence’s third novel but, influenced by Emerson’s essay Experience in which the 
phrase occurs, it became Sons and Lovers. —R.T.C. 


541. Gutierrez, Donald. Lawrence’s THE VIRGIN AND THE GIPSY as Ironic 
Comedy, EngQ, 5:4, Win. 1972-73, 61-69. This work possesses integrity in large part 
because it is comic in character because of the ironic contrasts established within it by 
romance elements and literary analogues, “If comedy, as [Northrop] Frye holds, 
embodies a progression towards reality, and a restoration of community, The Virgin 
partly qualifies as comedy while retaining Lawrence’s regenerative iconoclastic individ- 
ualism. ... Lawrence’s implementation of this virgin’s rite of passage achieves mythic 
stature, but it most memorably registers itself as an ironic comedy of survival.”—-D.J.M. 


542. Remsbury, John. WOMEN IN LOVE as a Novel of Change, DHLR, 6:2, Sum. 
1973, 149-172. Lawrence’s presentation of Birkin and Ursula is didactic, and if the 
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reader follows the advice given elsewhere—to trust the tale rather than the teller— 
he will discover that the true drama of the novel lies in the unfolding destinies of 
Gudrun, Gerald, and Loerke. The German artist is the final product of the 20th 
century, the century of change, who wins Gudrun from Gerald and thus usurps the 
representative of an earlier era. In this way, the novel “is organized around a con- 
ception of history and social change, particularly the dramatic difference between the’ 
19th and 20th centuries.” —R.T.C, 


543. Delavenav, Emile. D. H. Lawrence and Sacher-Masoch, DHLR, 6:2, Sum. 1973, 
119-148. (Originally published in Les Melanges Louis Bonnerot [Paris, 1971]) Aspects 
of Lawrence’s writing reveal characteristics now classified as “masochistic,” and some 
of the earlier works are manifestations of “a solitary erotic phantasm.” The violent 
Laurentian heroine, ready to tear the male to pieces with hands of steel, is “the embodi- 
ment of the desires and fears of a masochistic author.” It was the sincerity of 
Lawrence’s introspective analyses that enabled him to anticipate the findings of modern 
psychology. —R. T.C. 


544. Garmon, Gerald, and others. Theses on D.H. Lawrence: 1931-1972: A Bibliog- 
raphy with Addenda of Senior Theses and Work in Progress, DHLR, 6:2, Sum. 1973, 
217-230. [This list of masters and honors theses dealing with Lawrence’s life and 
work is “necessarily incomplete”’.]. —R.T.C. 


| Louis MacN eice 
Cf.: Item 560. 


| Katherine Mansfield 
Cf.: Item 529. l 


W. Somerset Maugham 


545. Gruber, Christian. Somerset Maugham’s PERFECT GENTLEMAN, 1912-13, 
TN, 26:4, Sum. 1972, 151-158. When in 1912 Sir Herbert Tree commissioned 
Maugham to provide his repertory company with a modern English version of Moliére’s 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Maugham also arranged a 23-page Prologue to act as a 
curtain raiser. Tree never produced either, and instead a year later did an incrédibly 
doctored version of The Perfect Gentleman. Maugham conveniently forgot about the 
project and lost track of the Mss. Unfortunately, the American editors of Theatre Arts 
resurrected the Ms (Nov. 1955) as a means of publicizing the Ist visit of the Comédie 
Francaise to the U.S. Thus readers of The Perfect Gentleman have had only a very 
imperfect and incomplete copy. As now available, The Perfect Gentleman perverts 
Maugham’s original scheme and buries Molière completely. —M.D.P. 


Evelyn Waugh 
546. Waugh, Evelyn. The Private Diaries of Evelyn Waugh, Esquire, 80:3, Sept. 
1973, 71-88, 190, 192, 194-202. [The text is printed of extracts from Waugh’s diaries, 
kept from 1916, when he was 12, until his death in 1966, except for the Oxford years. 
These extracts first appeared last spring in the London Observer.] —J.S.P. 


AMERICAN 


I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 
547. Trimmer, Joseph F. Black American Literature: Notes on the Problem of Defini- 
tion, Mon/Ball, No. 22, 1971, 1-28. The problem for the black American writer is to 
discover who he is: a black man or an American? As a black he wants to discover 
and portray the meaning of the black experience and protest injustice. As an artist, 
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he realizes that the value of his art resides in his ability to relate his experience to all 
men. Early black writers were forced to give up self and race as a precondition of 
assimilation, and the Harlem Renaissance writers also depended upon white recognition 
and approval. Writers and critics would now agree that.there is no one American 
experience. There will be no end to the dilemma of individual vision and collective 
_ experience. The truly great black writers will survive the struggle between self, race, 
and the world. —~D.K.T. 


Cf.: Items 549, 634, 635, 636, and 637. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES . 


Subjects 


548. Franklin, Wayne S. Beauty and Use: The American View of Nature, Topic, 
13:25, Sp. 1973, 19-26. When Columbus first reported his view of the new continent 
in a letter to Raphael Sanchez, treasurer of Ferdinand and Isabella, he expressed a 
sense of wonder and delight, much like that recreated at dusk, with buildings invisible 
to the eye, when Fitzgerald in The Great Gatsby describes New York bay. But soon 
the land was seen as-an object of use and exploitation so that even Emerson, though 
a nature lover, could remark that nature was made to serve man (Nature, 1836).. It 
is this philosophy which has led to our present ecological quandary; we must reexamine 
our relations with ourselves and with nature to reverse the trend of planetary 
destruction. | —A.LD. 


Drama 


549, Hatch, James V. A White Folks Guide to 200 years of Black & White Drama, 
DramR, 16:4, Dec. 1972, 5-24. For 200 years the white-dominated theater has pre- 
sented a false image of black people. Though Hansberry’s Raisin in the Sun is seen 
as signaling the beginning of black theater, its beginning can be traced to the Egyptians 
of classical time. American theater, based on the British, inherited a tradition born of 
the slave trade; and the speech of black characters, filled with malapropisms, was 
intended to show humorously uneducated speech patterns, but not real black English. 
Lies were perpetrated when the black appeared as a coward, and an additional stéreo- 
type depicted the black as a brute, given to immoderate sexuality, thievery, and 
murder. In many contemporary black plays the chief character is a criminal by. white 
laws, so that the audience may sympathize with him. The many plays about miscege- 
nation show the resurgence of pride in being black, and the decline of the minstrel 
show reflects the death of the reversal of races. Though only now being given public 
notice, plays written by and for, and performed by, blacks have been appearing since 
1820. | —A.LD. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


| Alexander Henry 

Cf.: Item 569. | : ເ 

VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 | E | ແ 

| | James Fenimore Cooper 

550. Gerlach, John. James Fenimore Cooper and the Kingdom of God, IIQ, 35:4, 
Apr. 1973,. 32-50. Cooper’s preoccupation with the detection of God working in the 
affairs of man, particularly in America, is apparent in several of his works. The 
Wept of Wish-ton-Wish (1829) expresses the significance of America in God's plan. 


The Deerslayer (1841) deals with the question of whether an individual can live as a 
member of the kingdom of God in a fallen world, The Crater (1847) -with the ques- 
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tion of man’s ability to hasten the coming of the kingdom, and Oak Openings (1848) 
with the extent to which the kingdom is already operating in human.existence. Cooper’s 
indecision on these questions reflects the vacillation of the American people between 
serving God and Mammon. Analysis of the characters in these novels as well as in 
The Prairie (1827) and The Pioneers (1823) demonstrates Cooper’s preoccupation. 

——C.M.R. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


551. Storm, Melvin G., Jr. The Riddle of THE SPHINX: Another Approach, ESQ, 
No. 62, Win. 1971, 44-48. Though Emerson’s favorite, this poem has confused and 
frustrated readers since 1847. We can more easily comprehend the poem if the Sphinx 
represents Nature “in her dual aspect of both unity and variety.” The poet, represent- 
ing Man, is a part of Nature, but in the poem the poet rejects Nature. Thus “un- 
balanced man” fails to answer the Sphinx’s riddle because he has failed to comprehend 
Nature and to know himself. —L.W.D. 


552. Cummins, Roger W. Thoreau and Isaac Newton Goodhue, TSB, 123, Sp. 1973, 
2. The Minnesota Historical Society possesses Goodhue’s (1813-1903) Ms diaries, 
which contain reminiscences of Thoreau and Emerson. While a schoolmaster at the 
Centre Schcol in Concord, Goodhue became acquainted with Thoreau. Emerson was 
Goodhue’s school committeman and, according to the diaries, ເຍດ of. the 
Sabbath School at which Gcodhue taught. —L.K.U. 


Cf.: Item 537, 540. and 548. 


Margaret Fuller 
Cf.: Item 577. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


553. Elias, Helen L. Alice Doane’s Innocence: The Wizard Absolved, ESQ, No. 62, 
1971, 28-32. Critics generally have not understood Hawthorne’s Alice Doane’s Appeal 
because they have misinterpreted it. The dead wizard is innocent, not evil; and Leonard 
Doane is the villain, not a sympathetic innocent. This more accurate interpretation, 
when studied within the historical context of the setting, clarifies many of the problems 
that have mystified critics. —L.W.D. 


554. Klinkowitz, Jerome F. In Defense of Holgrave, ESQ, No. 62, Win. 1971, 4-8. 
Hawthorne admitted that he tried to bring The House of the Seven Gables “to a 
prosperous close” because “it darkens damnably toward the close.” But while critics 
have felt that Holgrave’s love for Phoebe (which counteracts the old curse and “returns 
the Maule property to its rightful owner”) was too contrived and too little organic, early 
in the novel Holgrave determines not to “acquire empire” over Phoebe—an act which 
prepares us for the prosperous ending. —L.W.D. 


555. Janssen, James G. Hawthorne’s Seventh Vagabond: “The Outsetting Bard,” ESQ, 
No. 62, Win. 1971, 22-28. Hawthorne’s first discussion of the problems of the artist 
in society, The Seven Vagabonds (1833), has a strong narrative technique and an 
interesting theme (the “outsetting bard”). The 7th vagabond discovers that he has 
imagination, that imagination is no subsititute for living, and that “art and life in- 
variably come together at a cost of one or the other.” —L.W.D. 


556. Whelan, Robert Emmet, Jr. Hawthorne Interprets YOUNG GOODMAN 
BROWN, ESQ, No. 62, Win. 1971, 2-4. The “dream of evil omen” is Brown’s sole 
inheritance after his journey into the forest and into sin. The list of incidents toward 
the end of the story supports this idea (Brown shrinks before the minister, thinks that 
Deacon Gookin prays to Satan, etc.). Thus Hawthorne shows that Brown is thoroughly 
evil and is capable of seeing only evil around him. —L.W.D. 
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557, Bush, Sargent, Jr. PETER GOLDTHWAITE’S TREASURE and THE HOUSE 
OF THE SEVEN GABLES, ESQ, No. 62, Win..1971, 35-38. The first work (1838) 
was “a trial run” in many ways for the more complex, more successful second one. 
Obvious parallels can be. seen in the treatment of setting, characters, various incidents, 
and themes. | —L.W.D. 


558. Tanselle, G. Thomas. BAL Addenda: Some Hawthorne Printings, 1884-1921, 
PBSA, 67:1, ist Qt. 1973, 65-66. To the listing of late printings and editions of 
Hawthorne’s work provided in Jacob Blanck’s Bibliography of American Literature 
(Yale U., 1955- ), 8 unreported items (4 American, 3 English, and one German) can 
now ‘be added. | | —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Items 566, 579, and 584. 


Henry William Herbert 


559. Meats, Stephen E. Addenda to Van Winkle: HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT 
(FRANK FORESTER), PBSA, 67:1, 1st Qt. 1973, 69-73. Thirty-two of Herbert’s con- 
tributions to the Spirit of the Times [here listed] may be added to Van Winkle’s bibliog- 
raphy (Southworth-Anthoensen, 1936). —G.T.T. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


560. Mathews, J. Chesley. Longfellow’s Dante Collection, ESQ, No. 62, Win. 1971, 
10-22. [Numerous items in Longfellow’s collection of Dante materials are described 
in detail. Most of these items are still in the Longfellow House in Cambridge.] ` 

| —L.W.D. 


Herman Melville 
561. Cifelli, Edward M. Melville’s BILLY BUDD, Expl, 31:8, Apr. 1973, Item 60. 
The name “John Claggart” has not been given the attention it deserves. The Hebrew 
root of the name John means. “gift of God” or “the Lord is gracious.” The OED 
indicates that one of the meanings of the word clag is a “stain or flaw on character.” 
The implication is that Claggart’s “deformity according to nature” is a “gift” of God. 
—P.F.H. 


562. Ricci, Mario, and Betty Caroli (Trans.). Mario Ricci’s MOBY DICK, Dramk, 
16:3, Sept. 1972, 78-93. [The producer describes, with accompanying photographs, his 
production of Moby-Dick, based on Melville’s novel. The multi-media production may 
be described as very experimental.] —A.I.D. 


563. Travis, Mildred K. Melville’s “Furies” Continue in PIERRE, ESQ, No. 62, Win. 
1971, 33-35. As in Mardi and Moby-Dick, a form of the chorus of Greek drama is 
developed in Pierre, primarily through the characters of Isabel, Lucy, and Stanley. 
These 3 act on Pierre’s conscience, and each one can be taken to represent one of 
the Furies. —L.W.D. 


564. Watson, Charles N., Jr. Melville’s Jackson: . Redburn’s Heroic “Double,” ESQ, 
No. 62, Win. 1971, 8-10. Traditionally, the sailor Jackson has been labeled as a “foil” 
to Redburn, but the 2 embody the “complex mixture of resignation and rebellion, 
compassion and misanthropy, that is characteristic of Melville’s own searching intel- 
ligence.” Therefore, they are “doubles’—not “foils.” —L.W.D. 


565. Cardwell, A: Guy. A Surprising World: Amasa Delano in Kentucky, MTJ, 
16:4, Sum. 1973, 12-13. Most authors have been careful to avoid calling their char- 
acters by names that members of their public also might have. Twain was faced with 
a libel suit over the character of Colonel Mulberry Sellers in his and Warner’s The 
Gilded Age. When he changed Sellers’s name from Mulberry to Eschol, a sophisticated, 
angry Eschol Sellers turned up in the flesh in Hartford to file suit. Similarly, Melville’s 
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Amasa Delano, who walked among slaves in. Benito Cereno, had his counterpart, a 
Dr. Amasa Delano, in Woodford County, Kentucky, who may also have walked among 
slaves. —L.W.D. 


` 566. Monteiro, George. Elizabeth Shaw Melville as Censor, ESQ, No. 62, Win. 1971, 
32-33. In 1897, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop published her Memories of Hawthorne—a 
volume based on her essays written for the Aflantic Monthly. Included in the book 
(but not in the original essays) were 2 letters from Melville. Elizabeth Shaw Melville 
objected to certain phrases in the letters and wrote at least 2 letters to Mrs. Lathrop 
asking that certain passages be deleted from the letters. Her suggestions were ignored, 
however, as the 2nd edition (1898) presents the same 2 letters, unaltered. —L.W.D. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


567. Pollin, Burton R. Dean Swift in the Works of Poe, N&Q, 20:7, July 1973, 244- 
246. References to Swift in Poe's writing—about 12 in all—reveal Poe’s interest in 
him. Beginning in 1835 with the apocryphal French motto attached to Bon-Bon, a tale, 
the allusions most often involve Gulliver’s Travels. In 1846, Poe praised Swift’s prose 
style and wit. —J.S.P. 


Henry David Thoreau 


568. Volkman, Arthur G. Henry Thoreau, Physicist, TSB, 123, Sp. 1973, 4. In his 
Journal for June 4, 1854, Jan. 24, 1858, and Jan. 18, 1859, Thoreau records descrip- 
tions of a phenomenon called the D (for demarcation) Line by 20th-century scientists. 
Two such scientists, C. W. McCutchen and R. S. McDowell, believe Thoreau’s ‘‘de- 
scriptions of the phenomenon as it occurs in nature” to be “some of the best available.” 

—L.K.U. 


569. Friesen, Victor. Alexander Henry and Thoreau’s Climb of Mount Katahdin, TSB, 
123, Sp. 1973, 5-6. One of Thoreau’s favorite travel books was Henrv’s (1739-1824) 
Travels and Adventures in Canada and the Indian Territories between the Years 1760 
and 1776 (New York, 1809). Thoreau admired Henry as one who had integrated his 
travels with his work as a fur trader. He was also interested in Henry’s adventures, in 
his descriptions of the society and manners of Indians. Further, he admired Henry’s 
style, which is echoed in his own account in the first chapter of The Maine Woods of 
climbing Mount Katahdin (Maine’s highest mountain). —L.K.U. 


570. Hocks, Richard A. Thoreau, Coleridge, and Barfield: Reflections on the Imagi- 
nation and the Law of Polarity, CentR, 17:2, Sp. 1973, 175-199. Thoreau’s mind and 
art functioned according to the principle of polarity. Walden, a romantic work of art, 
is founded on the principle of organicism, based upon the agency of transformation. 
Thoreau’s life and art parallel the ideas formulated by Coleridge in Theory of Life 
and interpreted by Owen Barfield in Speaker’s Meaning (Wesleyan U. Press, 1967). 
Thoreau illustrated one of the polarities by simultaneously embracing both wilderness 
and culture, unlike Cooper, who pictured Natty Bumpo in Leather-Stocking Tales 
merely in the favorable light of agrarian values. The major structures of Walden also 
demonstrate Thoreau’s polarity, viz., the seasonal cycle, the daily cycle, and the pro- 
gression from the language of wit to that of poetry and metaphor. —L.D.B. 


571. Woodward, Robert H. Thoreau’s “Ferule” A Textual Note on WALDEN, TSB, 
123, Sp. 1973, 1-2. The reference to “ferule” in the “Conclusion” is to “ferrule,” an 
alternate spelling in the 18th and 19th centuries. Thoreau’s choice of an alternate 
spelling probably caused no problems in his own time; however, it has in ours.—L.K.U. 


572. Brown, Lucie Scott. The Peter Pan of American Literature, CEA, 32:4, Jan. 1970, 
13. Thoreau appeals most to the sensitive, idealistic, intelligent, and inexperienced 
members 01 the younger generation because he himself remained an adolescent with an 
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oversimplified philosophy not adequate to meet the complexities of civilized life. 
Though he loved nature, he seems not to have felt a genuine love for man, one of 
nature’s own products. Peter Pan ran away to Never-Never Land to escape growing 
up, and Thoreau ran off to Walden. —B.J.M. 


573. Hill, Edwin B. PERTAINING TO THOREAU, ESQ, No. 62 (Supp.), Ist Qt. 
1971, 8-51. [This anthology (1901 ed.) of 19th-century criticism of Thoreau is re- 
printed here. Printed on a hand press by Edwin B. Hill, and requiring almost 3 years 
to complete, the book quietly disappeared, and its significance has long been over- 
looked. It contains contributions from Samuel A. Jones, George Ripley, James R. 
Lowell, Charles F. Briggs, Edwin Morton, Bronson Alcott, Samuel Higginson, John 
Weiss, Henry Williams, and others.] —L.W.D. 


574. Sattelmeyer, Robert. David A. Wasson’s Elegy on Thoreau, TSB, 123, Sp. 1973, 
3-4.. Wasson’s Thoreau appeared in the Boston Commonwealth (Apr. 17, 1863). 
It is of interest to those who study Thoreau’s contemporary reputation, and to those 
who wish to clarify the Wasson-Thoreau relationship drawn by Charles H. Foster 
in Beyond Concord: The Selected Writings of David Atwood Wasson (Indiana U., 
1965). [The text of the elegy is reprinted here for the first time.] —L.K.U. 


575. Harding, Walter. Thoreau and Ecology, TSB, 123, Sp. 1973, 6. The word ecology 
was coined by Ernest Haeckel in 1866 and was spelled oecology until the Madison 
Botanical Congress of Aug. 23, 1893, adopted the simpler spelling. Ignorance of that 
fact combined with Thoreau’s “deplorable” handwriting misled [Harding] to transcribe 
geology as ecology while editing Thoreau’s correspondence. The error has since found 
its way into A Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary. [The word is reproduced 
in Thoreau’s handwriting.] —L.K.U. 


576. Harding, Walter. More Excerpts from the Alfred Hosmer Letter Files, TSB, 
123, Sp. 1973, 6-7, [Printed here are 4 additional excerpts from Hosmer’s letters, which 
are housed in the Concord Free Public Library. The value of these letters as a source 
of information about Thoreau.was introduced by Harding in TSB, 119, Sp. 1972, 7 
(AES, 16:4, Dec. 1972, 1111).] —L.K.U. 


377, Myerson, Joel. A Margaret Fuller Addition to Thoreau’s Library, TSB, 123, Sp. 
1973, 3. Walter Harding’s Thoreau’s Library (U. of Virginia, 1957) does not list any 
book written by Margaret Fuller nor any book owned by Thoreau’s mother. Both 
names may now be included in an index of Thorean’s Library. Margaret Fuller’s 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers, ed. Arthur B. Fuller (Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Company; Cleveland: Jewett, Proctor, & Worthington; New York: 
Sheldon, Lamport & Co., 1855) with an inscription to Thoreau’s mother has been 
located. | —L.K.U. 


578. Stowell, Robert. Note on the Map Showing Thoreau’s Journeys in John Christie’s 
THOREAU AS WORLD TRAVELLER, TSB, 123, Sp. 1973, 2. The map in Christie’s 
work (Columbia U., 1965, 9) inaccurately illustrates Thoreau’s travels. It inaccurately 
portrays his trip to Canada with Ellery Channing in 1850, his 3 trips to Maine (1846, 
1853, 1857), and his return route from his last trip to Minnesota [no date given]. 

—L.K.U. 


579. More Doctoral Dissertations on Thoreau, TSB, 123, Sp. 1973, 8. [The University 
Microfilms abstract for Dennis Neil Ribbens’s The Reading Interests of Thoreau, 


Hawthorne, and Lanier (U. of Wisconsin, 1969) is reprinted.] —L.K.U. 
580. Harding Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography, TSB, 123, Sp. 1973, 
4-5. [This article is a continuing annotated bibliography.] —L.K.U. 


Cf.: Item 552, 
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David Atwood Wasson 
Cf.: Item 574, 


Walt Whitman 


581. Thompson, G. R. An Early Unrecorded Printing of Walt Whitman’s DEATH 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, PBSA, 67:1, ist Qt. 1973, 64-65. An appearance in the 
New York Mirror (Aug. 21, 1841) can now be added to the other known appearances 
of Whitman’s earliest known work of prose fiction. —G.T.T. 


ໄນ. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Emily Dickinson 


582. Rapin, René. DICKINSON’S “I NEVER LOST AS MUCH BUT TWICE,” 
Expl, 31:7, Mar. 1973, Item 52. George Monteiro’s contention (Expl, 30:1, Sept. 
1971, Item 7) that Dickinson’s poem “borders on blasphemy” is untenable. It is faulty 
in asserting that the poem “describes her three-personed God according to the functions 
He performs in the book of Job.” Not only is the notion of a “three-personed God” 
a Christian notion, nowhere to be found in an Old Testament book, but also nowhere 
does God appear in Job as either “burglar,” “banker,” or even “father” as he does in 
the poem. Furthermore, Monteiro’s argument rests upon an analysis of the penultimate 
line’ of the poem in which the 3 crucial words “Burglar! Banker-——Father!” are 
analyzed as if they appear in an entirely different order. —P.F.H. 


583. Perrine, Laurence. Dickinson’s THERE ARE TWO RIPENINGS, Expl, 31:8, 
Apr. 1973, Item 65. In 2 quatrains Dickinson describes 2 ripenings: those of a fruit 
(probably a peach) and of a nut (probably a chestnut). The juxtaposition and contrast 
of the ripenings suggest that this is more than a merely descriptive poem. The Ist 
ripening—that “of sight”—-suggests the ripening of the body, particularly of the female 
form, which reaches its fullness of beauty and softness in the late teens. The 2nd 
ripening—the unseen one—suggests the maturing of the mind, which reaches its fullness 
a decade or more later. | —P.F.H. 


Harold Frederic 


584, Blackall, Jean Frantz. Harold Frederic: A Provocative Revision, N&Q, 20:7. 
July 1973, 257-260. For his novel Marsena (1894), Frederic reworked a paragraph 
from his short story Cordelia and the Moon (1893), published in a collection of writings 
in a limited edition by the Authors Club of New York. The revised, improved version 
reveals “a genuine craftsmanship” of which some have thought Frederic incapable. 
Especially interesting, for its suggestion of Hawthorne, is Frederic’s use of a photograph 
to reveal truth, following a detail in The House of the Seven Gables: both writers deal 
with the difference between outward appearance and inner reality, the photograph 
intimating the latter. f —J.S.P. 


William Dean Howells 


585. Escholz, Paul A. William Dean Howells’ Recurrent Character Types: The Realism 
of A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES, ERec, 23:3, Sp. 1973, 40-47. Howells’s use 
of recurrent characters is exemplified by Mr. Fulkerson, the “natural man,” and 
Jacob _Dryfoos, the millionaire. These types have occurred in his earlier novels; how- 
ever, their use here represents a development of Howells’s objective realism, for 
Fulkerson illustrates the place the “natural man” has achieved in American life and 
Dryfoos exhibits the failure of unlimited wealth as an ideal. —R.R. 


586. Atkinson, F, G. “A Gentle Foe”’—-A New W. D. Howells Letter, N&Q, 20:7, 
July 1973, 260-261. In a letter dated Sept. 21, 1900, Howells gives Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch permission to use a poem of his (Earliest Spring) in The Oxford Book of English 
Verse (to judge from the letter’s date) and expresses pleasure at a letter from one 
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whom he had regarded as “a gentle foe” for his dislike (expressed many times in print) 
for Howells’s realistic writing. [The letter is reproduced.] —J.S.P. 


Henry James 
587. Tinter, Adeline R. The. Elgin Marbles and Titian’s BACCHUS AND ARIADNE: 
A Cluster of Keatsian Associations in Henry James, N&Q, 20:7, July 1973, 250-252. 
Why did James couple this painting by Titian with the Elgin Marbles (in The Princess 
Casamassima Harper, 1968, 198)? He may have known that Milnes had linked these 
art works, in The Life, Letters and Literary Remains of John Keats (Moxon, 1848) 
“as the two chief stimuli for Keats’s poetic imagination” and have been aware that 
Keats himself joins them in 11. 331-336 of Sleep and Poetry. (Lines 235-237 seem to 
embody a previous reference to the sculptures.) James joined the 2 art works because 
he “saw them as the 2 great heuristic experiences” of Hyacinth, his poet manqué, 
whom he modelled on Keats. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 354. 
Sidney Lanier 


Cf.: Item 579. 
Mark Twain 


588. Kinghorn, Norton D. E. W. Kemble’s Misplaced Modifier: A Note on the Illustra- 
tions for HUCKLEBERRY FINN, MTJ, 16:4, Sum. 1973, 9-11. Kemble, who drew 
the illustrations for this work pictured the ancestor of Uncle Silas Phelps as carrying 
a blunderbuss and a long-handled warming pan. But the venerable Puritan ancestor 
also has a long wooden: handle as a part of his anatomy. Evidently Kemble based his 
tongue-in-cheek interpretation on Huck’s words: “Uncle Sam had a noble brass 
warming-pan which he thought considerable of because it belonged to one of his 
ancestors with a wooden handle.” . —L.W.D. 


589. Stowell, Robert F. River Guide Books and Mark Twain’s LIFE ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI, MTJ, 16:4, Sum. 1973, 21. Despite Twain’s claim that the cub pilot 
had to “memorize every detail of the 1,100 miles between St. Louis, Missouri and New 
Orleans,” several guide books for navigators were published and frequently updated. 
While nothing took the place of experience, the pilot did not nang to memorize every 
detail of those 1,100 miles. —L.W.D. 


590. Eschholz, Paul A. Twain's THE TRAGEDY OF PUDD’NHEAD WILSON, 
Expl, 31:8, Apr. 1973, Item 67. Seen in the light of Dawson’s Landing as a slave- 
holding town, Wilson’s success in the courtroom and the post-trial celebration are 
ironic. The reader perceives the hollowness of Wilson’s “victory.” After his election as 
mayor of Dawson’s Landing, Wilson is no longer a free agent; he emerges as the novel's 


most tragic example of man in the deterministic grips of circumstance. —P.F.H. 


591. Duram, James C. Mark Twain and the Middle Ages, Mon/WSUBUS, 47:88, 
Aug. 1971, 1-16. The paradox of Twain’s accurate representation and satiric criticism 
of the Middle Ages in his 4 medieval novels (Joan of Arc, Connecticut Yankee, Prince 
and the Pauper, and Mysterious Stranger) may be reconciled from the perspective of 
his philosophy of history. In their explorations of human suffering, these novels expose 
Twain’s prevailing view that the Church and feudalism dehumanize-man. The progres- 
sion of this view in the novels further indicates that Twain gradually relinquished 
belief'in the current American faith in human progress and embraced instead a cyclical 
view of history, evident in the similarities of brutality in the Medieval and Gilded 
Ages. Twain’s earlier view that institutions determine human behavior gave way to his 
emphasis on human nature as the determinant of institutional behavior. His despair 
about man’s nature ultimately shows a loss of faith even in the redemptive powers of 
childhood virtues. . —A.R.J. 
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592. Emblen, D. L. Mark Twain Alive and Well—Very Well Indeed—in Sweden, 
MTJ, 16:4, Sum. 1973, 16-18. A Mark Twain “boom” is again in progress in Sweden, 
with numerous works available in both English and Swedish. But mecre important, 
Twain’s works have always been popular in Sweden—since Innocents Abroad was 
translated in 1876. Thus modern Swedes have grown up knowing Twain as well as 
they do their own authors, and Twain’s influence on Sweden’s authors has been signifi- 
cant. Swedish libraries are well-stocked with secondary and critical sources—L.W.D. 


593. Miller, William C. Samuel L, and Orion Clemens vs. Mark Twain and His Biog- 
raphers (1861-1862), MTJ, 16:4, Sum. 1973, 1-9. Contrary to what Twain and his 
biographers have written, Samuel Clemens was hired as a legislative clerk (not appointed 
personal secretary) to Orion in 1861-1862 and a correspondent for the Carson City 
Silver Age. [Details surrounding the circumstances of his work with the Enterprise 
are also presented.) It is possible that Orion Clemens was “responsible for Samuel 
Clemens’ becoming Mark Twain.” ——L.W.D. 


594. Gogol, J. M. Nikolai Aseev and Mark Twain, MTJ, 16:4, Sum. 1973, 15-16. 
{In 1949, Aseev, one of the most honored of Russian poets, wrote a poem, Mark Twain, 
noting the tremendous impact Twain had on Russian literature. The poem is translated 
by Gogol.] —L.W.D. 


595. Cary, Richard. In Further Defence of Harriet Shelley: Two Unpublished Letters 
by Mark Twain, MTJ, 16:4, Sum. 1973, 13-15. Twain, after his defense of Harriet 
Shelley, wrote a brief letter to Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen (author of numerous lyric 
poems, such as the famous Rock Me To Sleep, Mother), brushing off her questions 
about his defense. But in a 2nd letter she reminded him that she had written Rock 
Me to Sleep, Mother, not General Grant (as Twain had said in his ludicrous biography 
of Grant in The Innocents Abroad). In his second letter, Twain again discusses the 
Shelley issue, absolving Harriet of any guilt and placing full responsibility for Harriet’s 
tragic end on Percy Bysshe Shelley. —~L.W.D. 


596. Kiralis, Karl. Two More Recently Discovered Letters By S. L. Clemens, MTJ, 
16:4, Sum. 1973, 18-20. [A letter to the Clover Club declining an invitation to dinner 
and one to Fred J. Hall, former General Manager of the Charles L. Webster Company, 
regarding the Webster bankruptcy, are reproduced to show Twain’s “quality of gen- 
tilesse” even at a time when his personal problems were the greatest.] —L.W.D, 


597. MTJ, 16:4, Sum. 1973, front cover. [Reproduced is a letter from Twain, dated 
Mar. 5, 1899, Vienna, to Dr. James Ross Clemens, in which Twain dwells on the 
domestic pursuits of his wife and children. James Clemens was the father of Cyril 
Clemens, editor of MTT.] —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 565, 


Charles Dudley Warner 
Cf.: Item 565, 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


James Agee 
598. Larsen Erling. James Agee, Mon/MnPAW, 95, 1971, 1-47. Agee’s major literary 
themes are from 4 sources: his father’s death; his family’s life in Knoxville; the intel- 
lectual concerns he shared with his teacher and friend Father James Harold Flye; and 
the social and religious attitudes he encountered at St. Andrew’s, an Episcopal school 
in Knoxville. Agee’s desire te know himself is expressed in 3 major works. “In Let Us 
Now Praise Famous Men Agee describes the process by which he came to a new and 
deep understanding of himself and his world.” In The Morning Watch he looks back 
to when he was 12 and came “to an... appreciation of his own identity and im- 
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portance. In A Death in the Family he looks even farther back and exposes the roots 
from which that 12-year-old character had grown.” Of the 3 works, the last is perhaps 
the frankest and most revealing. [A “Selected Bibliography” is appended.] —D.K.K. 


Djuna Barnes 


599. Johnsen, William A. Modern Women Novelists: NIGHTWOOD and the Novel 
of Sensibility, BuR, 21:1, Sp. 1973, 29-42. Barnes’s novel 15 an example of the femi- 
nine approach to experience, in which there is an openness, a sensibiity lacking in 
masculine writers who seek to impose order on experience through division and binary 
opposition. The difference between male and female approaches is that of Frye’s 
archetypal and anagogic levels. By postponing the ordering of experience, women 
retain freedom and discover in apparent formlessness a world of metaphor in which 
all things are related. —A.T.T. 


Neal Cassady 


600. Huebel, Harry Russell. The ‘Holy Goof’: Neal Cassady and the Post-War Amer- 
ican Counter Culture, HIQ, 35:4, Apr. 1973, 52-61. A character sketch drawn from 
his autobiography and the writings of Kerouac, Tom Wolfe, Ginsberg, and bohemian- 
left publications like the Berkeley Barb shows Cassady to be the embodiment of the 
counter culture’s ideal. Irresponsible, anarchistic, obsessed with time, Cassady thirsted 
for enlightenment and sought it through sex, music, religion, and especially drugs. Being 
associated with the intellectual underground from 1945 to his death in 1968, he rep- 
resented the continuity of the movement. The paucity of his writing indicates another 
characteristic of the counter culture, i.e. that ‘artistic creation is not one of its require- 
ments as it was with the earlier bohemians like Reed and Dos Passos. —C.M.R. 


Hart Crane 


601. Bassoff, Bruce. Crane’s FOR THE MARRIAGE OF FAUSTUS AND HELEN, 
WW, 1-23, Expl, 31:7, Mar. 1973, Item 53. The major difficulties in Part HI are 
problems in the use of what Jespersen calls “shifters,” words such as “we,” “you,” and 
“that,” which depend entirely on the context for their reference. R.W.B. Lewis, in The 
Poetry of Hart Crane: A Critical Study (Princeton U., 1967, 110), glosses “you” as 
death and “we” as the historical community; but another possibility is that “you” is 
the Faustian hero, the religious gunman. In that case, the speaker is either the his- 
torical community or the historical delimited Faustian seeker addressing himself in his 
archetypal dimensions. —P.F.H. 


602. Dickinson-Brown, Roger. Crane’s FOR THE MARRIAGE OF FAUSTUS AND 
HELEN, H, 7-8 and 11-12, Expl, 31:8, Apr. 1973, Item 66. These lines refer to an 
advertisement for Gold Dust Cleanser. In the next stanza (H. 11-12) there is a reference 
to an object known as “Tiffany Ball,” a large rotating, suspended globe, made of many 
flat little mirrors. It was most common in fashionable places during Crane’s adult life, 
and is a source of disorientation. i —P. F.H. 


Harry Dolan 
603. Wilkerson, Margaret. THE IRON HAND OF NAT TURNER, DramR, 16:4, 
Dec. 1972, 35-38. Based on Styron’s novel, Dolan’s play follows Styron’s basic concept 
of re-creation, but injects contemporary references with songs and slides of contem- 
porary events. The play was a great success. | —A.LD. 


John Dos Passos 
604. McIlvaine, Robert. Dos Passos’ THREE SOLDIERS, Expl, 31:7, Mar. 1973, 
Item 50. John Andrews in this work receives his wound because he drops out of the 
general advance into battle to sympathize.with some innocent living things. Andrews 
alone of all the Americans notices the frogs in the puddle and falls out of line to observe 
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and pity them, just as Andrews. alone identifies and sympathizes with Europeans. . An- 
drews’s wound leads to his rise in integrity, and this integrity guarantees that he will never 
have to “fall into line again” and “shamble on through the mud” with the rough men 
of his outfit. —P.F.H. 


Theodore Dreiser 


605. Frohock, W. M. Theodore Dreiser, Mon/MnPAW, 102, 1972, 1-48. Although 
a broad section of critical opinion has resisted Dreiser, many practicing novelists 
(Norris, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, Farrell, Bellow, and Warren among them) have been 
generous with praise. He remains a special problem for American readers, bringing 
American naturalism closer to European realism. His perspective on life, influenced 
by his growing up in cultural and financial poverty, was relentlessly economic. As a 
whole, his novels are pictures from American life; his vision was naively innocent: he 
reported what he saw, not what he was supposed to see. A master of the case history, 
not in providing a picture of society and the way it works, he was innovative not in 
subject matter but in writing about people at a disadvantage in a competitive society. 
Because he saw people as helpless against external “forces,” for him free will and 
morality were but words. [A selective bibliography is included.] —A.C.H. 


William Faulkner 


606. Adamowski, T. H. Isaac McCaslin and the Wilderness of the Imagination, CentR, 
17:1, Win. 1973, 92-112. Recently critics have asserted that in Go Down, Moses, Ike 
McCaslin reveals a moral discontinuity between the values he learns in the wilderness and 
his life in the settlements. The discontinuity, however, is more apparent than real; for 
Ike’s life in the wilderness and his life in the settlements are different orders of expe- 
rience in which the same morality does not obtain. Ike’s conception of the wilderness 
is derived largely from his imagination, while life in towns is real, demanding a practical 
rather than a-visionary morality. Ike’s life in the wilderness has forced him to with- 
draw from the community of man; thus his withdrawal from others in the settlements 
is not at odds with his pastoral experience. —L.D.B. 


607. Langford, Beverly Young. History and Legend in William Faulkner’s RED 
LEAVES, NMW, 6:1, Sp. 1973, 19-24. Although scholars have suggested that Faulkner’s 
Indian stories are derived more from his imagination than from history and legend, 
examination of Red Leaves, A Justice, Lo, and A Courtship indicates that in these 
stories, as in his other works, Faulkner relied heavily upon legend with which he be- 
came familiar by listening to conversations and stories. —M.T. 


608. Davis, William. Quentin’s Death Ritual: Further Christian Allusions in THE 
SOUND AND THE FURY, NMW,.6:1, Sp. 1973, 27-32. In The Pairing of THE 
SOUND AND THE FURY and AS I LAY DYING (Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, 18:3, Sp. 1957, 115-116) Carvel Collins has pointed out some Christian 
symbols and parallels in The Sound and the Fury. Other Christian symbols which in- 
form such a study are the trout Quentin sees shortly before he commits suicide and 
the 18 “lost years” or “hidden years” between Quentin’s death in 1910 and his “rebirth” 
in 1928. —M.T. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


609. Hunt, Jan, and John M. Suarez. The Evasion of Adult Love in Fitzgerald’s Fic- 
tion, CentR, 17:2, Sp. 1973, 152-170. Fitzgerald’s heroes perceive their women as either 
“monsters of virtue” or “monsters of bitchery.” In so doing, however unconsciously, 
the men satisfy 2 psychological need, but often distort reality. By means of their ideali- 
zation of women and their commitment to its image, the idealized women are rendered 
unattainable; thus the hero avoids mature dealings with other women. The heroes un- 
consciously desire to regress to a symbolic childhood unfettered by the responsibilities 
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of parenthood or marriage.. Fitzgerald’s relationships with Ginevra King, Zelda Sayre, 
and Sheilah Graham parallel those of his heroes. Perhaps Fitzgerald ‘accommodated 
his own need to avoid adult love to his fiction. —L.D.B. 


610. West, James L. W., HI. F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Contributions to THE AMERICAN 
CREDO, PULC, 34:1, Aut. 1972, 53-58. Fitzgerald’s personal copy, presented to 
him by Nathan, of Nathan and Mencken’s American Credo shows that Fitzgerald con- 
tributed to the volume. Later Mencken revealed that Untermeyer had also added mate- 
rials.. Changes were made in subsequent editions. [Two facsimilies are provided.] 

—A.I.D. 


Cf.: Item 548, 


Robert Frost 


G11. Barnes, Daniel R. Frostss PUTTING IN THE SEED, Expl, 31:8, Apr. 1973, 
Item 59. Of the critics who have commented on this poem none has explored its dra- 
matic dimension satisfactorily. The expanded “octet” (ll. 1-9) is invitational in form. 
As the “sestet” (il. 10-14) makes clear, “springtime passion for the earth” has its human 
counterpart in sexual passion. This sonnet should be read as a dramatic monologue in 
which the speaker both invites and challenges his beloved to place herself within the 
sphere of influence of a kind of cosmic force of felicity, thereby to succumb, not in 
prayerful awe of God's creation, but to the burning love of sexual passion. —P.F.H. 


Ellen Glasgow. 


612. Godshalk, William L. Addendum to Kelly: Ellen Glasgow’s THE VOICE OF 
THE PEOPLE, PBSA, 67:1, Ist Qt. 1973, 68-69. To Kelly’s Ellen Glasgow: A Bibliog- 
raphy (U. Press Virginia, 1964) may be added a 3rd issue of the 2nd impression of this 
work, as well as another impression, dated 1904. Also there was a 2nd impression (in 
1936) of the 2nd setting of the book. . —G.T.T. 


Ernest Hemingway 
Cf.: Item 354. | 


Langston Hughes 


613. Miller, Johnnine Brown. The Major Theme in Langston Hughes’s NOT WITH- 
OUT LAUGHTER, CEA, 32:6, Mar. 1970, 8-10. Sandy, the novel’s hero, will unify 
the emotional and material world with the world of intellect and rational order by 
taking from each character what he needs to blend the 2 worlds. Though his father 
is shiftless and lazy, Sandy learns from him to value honesty and to love life. From his 
mother he learns the value of family ties, but she is “too much of the earth” to be his 
model. Aunt Tempy is emotionally barren, but she teaches Sandy the importance of 
manners and education. Hager comes closest to being a model for Sandy, because she 
understands the significance of blending emotion and intellect; however, she lacks the 
intellectual qualities needed to achieve this blend. meen M. 


Randall Jarrell 


614. Rosenthal, M. L. Randall Jarrell, Mon/MnPAW, 103, 1972, 1-48. Although 
he wrote critical essays. and a witty novel, Jarrell is known primarily as a poet. His 
poetry reveals his struggle to resolve the burden of childhood insecurity and desolation 
which led to psychological breakdown. His career can be viewed as analogous to the 
characteristic structural dynamics of most lyric-contemplative poetry since the early 
Romantics. The early poems of childhood desolation were followed by those dealing 
with external material and focus-upon the war experience, the world of myth and folk 
legend, and individual human suffering. In the final phase of his career he was able 
to objectify himself as one of the sufferers and thus bring into the center of his work 
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the early preoccupation with childhood and insecurity now altered by accumulated 
knowledge and discipline. [A selective bibliography is included.] —A.C.H. 


Sinclair Lewis 


615. Lewis, Robert W. BABBITT and the Dream of Romance, NDQ, 40:1, Win. 
1972, 7-14. In this work Lewis handles the theme of the corruption of love, common 
to American novels of the 20’s. Despite critical contentions the novel is not formless 
or episodic. Babbitt has structural unity. The hero discovers 2 kinds of love (romantic 
and selfless), but ultimately matures and rejects romantic love. Unlike other 20’s heroes, 
he lives to tell his story, despite having surrendered to forces of mediocrity and 
hypocrisy. ——Ly.B.H. 


Cf.: Item 469. 


Edgar Lee Masters 


616. Russell, Herb. Masters’ ALFRED MOIR, 14, Expl, 31:7, Mar. 1973, Item 54. 
The unnamed book which Spoon River resident Alfred Moir claims ໄໄ, 14) as the 
primary influence on his life must be an American edition of Shelley, as verified by 
a reference in Masters’s Autobiography written 20 years later. The poem provides a 
contemporary picture of Masters, a wavering character, the misused Alfred of Masters’s 
Nuptial Flight, in conjunction with “moi,” the French “me” or “I” corrupted.—P.F.H. 


Carson McCullers 


617. Buchen, Irving H. Carson McCullers, A Case of Convergence, BuR, 21:1, Sp. 
1973, 15-28. Literature and psychology have a common interest only in visionary 
authors who describe aberrational experiences. McCullers, preferring shadowy mutes 
and primitives and providing little psychological or sociological data for her char- 
acters, is such a writer. Her insufficient motivation for the peculiar, violent actions of 
her characters teases one into a search for self-understanding while attempting to 
interpret them. Focusing on freaks and adolescents, especially the incestuous desires 
of the latter, she emphasizes bisexuality as being also an adult problem in the opposition 
of lover and beloved. Freudian psychology must be used sparingly by the critic who 
should not be committed to a single methodology.- —A.T.T. 


Thomas McGrath 


618. Smeall, Joseph F. S. Thomas McGrath: A Review Essay, NDQ, 40:1, Win. 
1972, 29-38. McGrath’s Letter to an Imaginary Friend contains 3 points: its poems 
are “often near things,” the pull of Dakota is irresistible to McGrath, and a close parallel 
exists between the careers of editor Allan Swallow and McGrath. Swallow’s first publi- 
cation was McGrath's first book. —Ly.B.H. 


Harriet Monroe 


619. Williams, Ellen. Harriet Monroe, AnR, 2:2, Sum. 1971, 77-82. Monroe, pub- 
lisher of Poetry magazine, reluctantly first published Eliot’s Prufrock, and this reluc- 
tance now seems a key to her notable failure as editor, even though a remarkable 
number of successes are attributed to her. She was often prodded into action by Ezra 
Pound, and, even though their association seems stormy, she often accepted his advice. 
With her ultimate authority, she may be credited with beginning a literary renaissance 
in America. —A.T. D. 


Vladimir Nabokov 
620. Schaeffer, Susan Fromberg. BEND SINISTER and the Novelist as Anthropo- 
morphic Deity, CentR, 17:2, Sp. 1973, 115-152. More than a satire on authoritarian 
government, this work is a philosophical novel which explores the relationship between 
art and reality, the nature of creativity, and the meaning of death. Several fictive 
devices bring to light the hidden philosophic meaning. The intrusive author calls at- 
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tention to the interaction of real and imagined worlds. On one level, he is a minor god, 
‘Lis novel a paradigm of the real world. On a different level, the author and his work 
are illusions; God alone is the true artist and the entire world his true work. Core 
images of the kidney-shaped puddle and the glass of milk and sleeping tablets—shared 
by both the author and his central character—become philosophic omens of disaster. 
Krug’s dream becomes a shorthand version of the thematic cosmic joke. Krug’s notes 
for an unwritten essay point toward an answer to the riddle of death. ku 


Flannery O'Connor 


621. Wilson, James D. Luis Buñuel, Flannery O'Connor and the Failure of Charity, 
MinnR, NRP 4, Sp. 1973, 158-162. Like O'Connor, Buñuel is fascinated with the 
grotesque, and believes that charity is powerless to combat the evil of human 
depravity. i —F. E. 


Thomas Hal Phillips 


622. Kelly, George M. An Interview with Thomas Hal Phillips, NMW, 6:1, Sp. 1973, 
3-13. [This article is a transcript of an interview (Nov. 1972). Leading topics are 
Phillips’s composition of his novels, his education, his reading, and his responses to 
his southern background.] . —M.T. 


| Sylvia Plath f 
623. Donovan, Josephine. Sexual Politics in Sylvia Plath's Short Stories, MinnR, NRP 
4, Sp. 1973, 150- 157. Plath’s 8 short stories are “profound representations of the 
s2xual political conflict.” They reflect an overall thematic development in which 
this conflict is expressed in mythic terms—the male “apollonian” dimension of the 
psyche has come to dominate the female “dionysian” realm. The implication is that 
unless the female and her values are integrated into the system, they will be destroyed 
or in welling to the surface will destroy the male and his system. "—F.E. 


Ezra Pound 


624. Sisson, C. H. Ezra Pound, Ish, 1:2, Sum. 1971, 49-74. Pound sought lucidity 
above all; he surveyed the pre-renaissance literatures of Latin Europe for whatever 
would help him to give full intelligibility to what he had to say. He explored Anglo- 
Saxon and Chinese Literature for aid in vigor and concentration of language. He 
expounded his. discoveries with undeniable persuasiveness, and his recommendations 
for further reading exhibit an absolute sureness of touch, within his limits. Pound’s 
own poetry. is evidence of the cumulative effect of his discoveries upon himself. 
Throughout, his concern was with his art, the proper use of words and -what goes 
with it. It is here that one must look for the core of his moral conviction. [This article 
is reprinted in Sisson’s English Poetry 1900-1950: An Assessment, Hart-Davis, 1971.] 

l —W.D.P. 


625. Tierney, Bill. Ezra Pound: State of the Poet, AnR, No. 12, Win: 1973, 85-96. 
Pound’s death was notable for its lack of publicity. It was a great relief to critics who 
found it impossible to ignore him. “It is unfortunate that political, moral, and personal 
complications are still preventing the full examination of Pound's life and it is to be 
hoped that before the end of the century a biographer will be able to present Pound 
and all his personae without constantly referring to a publisher’s lawyer.” —D.I.M. 


Carl Sandburg 


626. Aie Gay Wilson. Carl Sandburg, Mon/MnPAW, 101, 1972, 1-48. Sandburg’s 
success as the voice and conscience of his generation led to his being. hailed as “the 
American bard” at the time of his death. He was enormously productive as poet and 
tiographer of Lincoln and late in life even ventured into writing a novel. His formative 
years were spent in the Midwest, and he was one of a group of mid-American poets 
and novelists who changed the course of American literature. Like that of his con- 
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temporaries Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis, Masters, and Hemingway, his attitude toward 
human experience was realistic; the subject of his work was the life of ordinary people; 
and his style was shaped bv the idiom and rhythms of mid-American speech. A pro- 
fessed Socialist, he was conscous of social inequities and injustices. [A selected bibliog- 
raphy is included ] a | —A.C.H. 


George Santayana 


627. Stallknecht, Newton P. George Santayana, Mon/MnPAW, 100, 1971, 1-48. 
Although he spent the last 40 years of his life in Europe, Santayana was influential in 
America as a philosopher and a man of letters; and his thinking may be interpreted as 
a response to his encounter with American life and thought. Brought to Boston: at the 
age of 9, he felt little attachment or loyalty to the U.S., remaining a Spanish citizen 
to the end of his life. The Last Puritan is a comment upon American life viewed: from 
within; some of his most cogent writing is in essays undertaken deliberately to influence 
American opinion. His political theory is essentially Platonic; like Plato he has no 
sympathy for the charismatic adventurer or self-appointed dictator. In his philosophy 
of art he approaches originality, since he frees himself from. standardized interpreta- 
tions. His best criticism is philosophical in spirit; evaluations of individual authors are 
presented in terms of his own philosophy of civilizaton. His uncompromising devotion 
to the ideai of rational poetry led to his condemning Browning and Whitman as gifted 
barbarians; he regretted the absence of religious commitment in Shakespeare. As a 
philosopher he enjoyed wide influence among laymen, and he thought of himself as 
a student of morals. The ultimate justification of philosophy and art, he felt, is to be 
found in how they help the individual toward spiritual affirmation. [A selected bibliog- 
raphy is included.] —-A.C.H. 


Hubert A. Shands 


628. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Hubert A. Shands’s WHITE AND BLACK: A Note, 
NMW, 6:1, Sp. 1973, 23-26. Although it is not significant art, this work (1922) is 
historically important as a seminal example of works written by white authors from 
the point of view of black men. | —M. + 


John Steinbeck 


629. VanDerBeets, Richard. A Pearl Is a Pearl Is a Pearl, CEA, 32: 1, Apr. 1970, 9. 
In The Pearl Steinbeck shows that happiness depends upon being aware of the shades 
of gray which lie between the apparently absolute black and white: Though the pearl 
is neither good nor evil in itself, Kino views it as absolute good and Juana as absolute 
evil. Both views lead to the suffering and destruction of the family. BJ TM: 


Wallace Stevens 
630. Whitaker, Thomas R. On Speaking Humanly, Mon/TuMS, No. 10. 1970, 67-88. 
Regardless, of what philosophy we ascribe to Stevens, we must recognize that the act 
of speech is important to him: For him, authentic speech is not only metaphor but 
also the resonance of music. Furthermore, to speak humanly is to speak personally, 
and to speak personally is to speak “not as an atomic individual, but as one who finds 
himself to be an inner community in reciprocal relation to an outer community.” 
Because the simple act of speech is an affirmation in itself, “the marvellously skeptical 
music of Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction can conclude with a simple phrase: ‘the 
bread of faithful speech.’” | —L.W.B. 
William Styron . 
Cf.: Item 663. 


Eudora Welty 


631. Carson, Franklin D. THE SONG OF WANDERING AENGUS: Allusions in 
Eudora Welty’s THE GOLDEN APPLES, NMW, 6:1, Sp. 1973, 14-18. Yeats’s poem 
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provides significant keys to themes and unity in Welty’s stories in The Golden Apples. 
An examination of allusions to Yeats’s work in Welty’s stories and a survey of scholar- 
ship on this question illuminate. the significance and source of the quest motif in the 
American writer’s art. —M.T. 


Edith Wharton 


632. Tuttleton, James W. Edith Wharton: The Archeological Motive, YR, 61:4, Sum. 
1972, 562-574. Themes and techniques in Wharton’s fiction grew out of her attitude 
within a culture: notions she learned from contemporary scientists. She considered 
human nature to be determined largely by social interaction. She incorporated the 
concepts into fiction in 2 ways: (1) warning of the dangers inherent for the culturally 
alienated individual and (2) reconstructing the social culture of New York City from 
1840-1880. The Valley of Decision, The House of Mirth, Hudson River Bracketed, and 
The Gods Arrive illustrate the former, The Age of Innocence, Old New You, and 
A Backward Glance the latter. —L.D. B. 


Tom Wolfe 


633. Zashin, Elliot M. Political Theorist and Demiurge: The Rise and Fall of Ken 
Kesey, CentR, 17:2, Sp. 1973, 199-213. Ken Kesey (the fictional character of Tom 
Wolfe’s The Electric Kool-Acid Test, not the novelist) failed in his attempt to create a 
new social reality while dropping acid with his Merry Pranksters during his cross- 
country bus trips. He wanted to recreate sociéty into a close community founded on 
his vision and expressed by the medium of film, not by the written word. He failed 
to make his vision manifest because he confused his own hallucinatory experience with 
that of a group mind, and because the demands of the theorist and demiurge were in 
constant conflict. Although Kesey shared the aspirations of Plato and Rousseau, he 
was unable to express a permanent and articulate social philosophy, as they did.—L.D.B. 


Drama 


634. Grant, Lisbeth. The New Lafayette Theatre—Anatomy of a Community Art 
Institution, DramR, 16:4, Dec. 1972, 46-55. The New Lafayette Theatre gains most 
of its material from Ed Bullins, writer-in-residence, who excels in satires and serious 
plays. He has written such works as Electronic Nigger, Pig Pen, The Duplex, The 
Fabulous Miss Marie, and Clara’s Old Man, which were successfully performed. 
Operating for 5 years, the theater will have to face the possible decimation of its 
audience by black TV and films, but the. company looks confidently to the future, 
knowing that it intends to continue to work for understanding and an increase in 
black consciousness. —A.LD. 


635. Harris, Jessica B. The Sun People of 125th Street—The National Black Theatre, 
DramR, 16:4, Dec. 1972, 39-45. Based in New York’s Harlem and peopled by a 
resident acting company, the National Black Theatre is educating the people in an 
attempt to eradicate oppression. Its current production, Revival, by Charlie Russell, 
writer-in-residence, and Barbara Teer, director of the company, welds the audience into 
@ congenial group that is aware of its movement toward self-realization. —A.LD. 


636. Murray, James `P. Black Movies/Black Theatre, DramR, 16:4, Dec. : 1972, 
56-61. Black movies have made inroads on the size of audiences for live theater 
groups. Some 50 movies in the period 1970-72 were aimed at black audiences. Even 
the New Lafayette Theatre, faced with declining attendance, has turned to making 
movies. One of the most successful actors in Hollywood is the black actor, Clarence 
Muse, who has appeared in more than 200 motion pictures; and by far the most out- 
standing black film-maker is Melvin van Peebles, writer of his own film scripts, who 
has now turned back to Broadway; but losses on his plays show that fighting the wave 
of movies seems a losing game. | | —A.LD. 
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637. Wilkerson, Margaret. Black Theatre in California, DramR, 16:4, Dec. 1972, 
25-35. California was long seen as.a haven for blacks until they. learned that Holly- 
wood was. the-same as other parts of America in which they were exploited and given 
only’ token status. [Perhaps born of racial riots and initially funded bv conscience- 
striken governments, the works of 8 sample theater groups have been examined.] For 
the most part these groups are now operating on theit own to present plays by 
and for black people. —A.ID. 


638. Towsen, John. The Bread and Puppet Theatre—THE STATIONS OF THE 
CROSS, DramR, 16:3, Sept. 1972, 57-70. Established in New York in 1962, The 
Bread and Puppet Theatre wishes to imply that theater is as necessary for life as 
bread. Theit performance of The Stations of the Cross uses mime almost exclusively, 
while the actors are masked and perform puppet-like movements to abbreviated 
narration. Cnly music with its sung words carries the verbal story line.. —A.LD. 
Fiction 
639, Cooperman, Stanley. American War Novels: Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow, 
YR, 61:4, Sum. 1972, 517-529. The tenor of American life is so violent. that the 
American war novel no longer examines social relationships among individuals; instead 
it makes a social protest or stands as a symptom of America’s culture. In Hemingway’s 
For Whom the Bell Tolls Robert Jordan’ may be regarded as the prototype of the 
American in war. He subordinates ideology or a cause to violence either for its own 
sake, or as a purification rite. In Why Are We in Vietnam? Mailer engages in his own 
sexual war. Victor Kolpakoff’s The Prisoners of Quai Dong is aesthetically satisfying 
in its examination of the dilemmas faced by today’s American soliders without a cause, 
or with the wrong one.. š —L.D.B. 


640. Kirby, David K. The Princess and the Frog: The Modern American Short Story 
as Fairy Tale, MinnR, 4, Sp. 1973, 145-149. Three American short stories, Malamud’s 
Angel Levine, Hortense Calisher’s Heartburn, and Truman Capote’s Miriam, follow 
the familiar fairy-tale pattern of the enchanted princess who is released from her spell 
when she professes faith in the mysterious frog. The theme seems to be that growth 
is possible only if we ignore what is superficially repulsive and rationally plausible and 
act from faith and imagination, . —F.E. 


641, Larsen, Eric. How Do You Write A Short Story in 19737, MinnR, 4, Sp. 1973, 
1973, 132-137. The absence of meaning in contemporary American life, which occurs 
because of the lack of interconnections between different parts of society makes the 
future of the short story uncertain. The minimal social context of events is “obvious, 
crude, and simple.” Authors can find little to reveal that is not already apparent-——F.£. 


642. May, Charles E. A Survey of Short Story Criticism in America, MinnR, 4,:Sp. 
1973, 163-169. [This selective survey includes comments from short-story writers and 
literary critics.] Some writers have shown insight into the nature of the modern short 
story: it conveys a sense of mystery, placing man alone and lonely in an alienated world 
and dealing with a moment in time, which is the only truth man can be sure of. 
Although literary. critics have noted the lyrical quality of the modern short story as 
opposed to the. formula writing of O. Henry’s day, they have not Qua S a theory 
ຈ will help us to understand the genre. . —F.E. 


Poetry : 
643. Altieri, Charles. From Symbolist Thought to Immanence: The Ground of Post- 
modern American Poetics, Bound 2, 1:3, Sp. 1973, 605-637. The problem of Romantic 
poets was to mediate fact and value. ‘In the contrast between the 2 main traits of 
Romanticism “we have the essential terms and inner logic which informs the modernist 
poles of symbolism and imagism and their postmodern transformations.” Contemporary 
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poets strive for an insight into the unification of man and nature, so that value is “the 
result. of immanent processes in which man is as much object as he is agent of 
creativity.” There are 4 manifestations of immanence which are the “ground of post- 
modern poetics,” being akin to the philosophies of Husserl, Heidegger, Whitehead, and 
Nietzsche réspectively. These make up an ontology which is manifest in such issues 
as the ego, language, history, and mythology and influences the poet’s relationship to 
Western civilization and culture. —J.W. 


644, Bloom, Harold. The New Transcendentalism: The Visionary Strain m Merwin, 
Ashbery, and Ammons, ChiR, 24:3, 1973, 25-43. An examination of the poetry of 
Merwin, Ammons, and Ashbery shows a revival of the Emersonian vision. Unfortu- 
nately though Merwin has no transcendental vision, he feels compelled to prophesy. 
Ashbery, while a more successful transcendental poet than Merwin, like Merwin and 
Pound “absorbed from the Emerson-Whitman tradition” the tendency to “lie” to him- 
self, going against his experience and origins. Ammons promises to be the ‘wisest and 
most enduring poet of his generation. When he seeks the prophetic voice, he attains it. 

—J.K.B. 


General 


645. Esquire, 80:4, Oct. 1973, 1-542. [This 40th anniversary issue reprints approxi- 
mately 60 articles, films and reviews, and stories by noted authors that have appeared 
in Esquire since its founding. In his Publisher’s Page column, Arnold Gingrich calls. 
this issue “the biggest . . . so far as we have been able to determine, of any general 
magazine to date.” Each. piece is accompanied by the date of its original appearance 
in Esquire. Mr. Gingrich observes that Jesse Stuart, though not conspicuously repre- 
sented in recent years, is “the magazine’s champion contributor,” having “58 printings 
since 1936.” and that Stuart’s The Split Cherry Tree (from the issue of Jan. 1939) has 
been anthologized far more than (Hemingway’s) The Snows of Kilimanjaro. Stuart is 
not represented by a reprinting in this issue, though 13 “great stories” by other authors 
are included.] | --].5.ມ. 


646. Honan, William H. The Morning after the SATURDAY REVIEW, Esquire, 80:5, 
Nov. 1973, 176-181, 208, 212, 214, 216. The attempt to renovate the Saturday Review 
involved a transfer of staff from New York to San Francisco, a subsequent struggle 
for power between editors and promoters, bungling (e.g., a multi-million-dollar promo- 
tional mailing in Dec. 1972), and, following published rumors of financial problems, 
collapse in Apr. 1973. [The story is told in detail.] —J.S.P. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 
| | ງ Peter Abrahams 

647. Ogungbesan, Kolawole. Peter Abrahams’s WILD CONQUEST: in the Beginning 
was Conflict, SBL, 4:2, Sum. 1973, 11-20. The theme of the novel is the conflict 
within a multi-racial society. The author sees everything on the earth as integrated 
except man, whose alienation causes the hatred and fear which motivate his actions. 
The emancipation laws in South Africa, rather than making the 2 races equal and 
friendly, breed mutual suspicion. They also establish British dominance, so that the 
Boers, as well as the ex-slaves, feel compelled to escape. The African tribes are in 
conflict with each other: the Matabele, who are harried by the Boers, have harried 
the Barolong. Abrahams sees the possession of the earth as evidence of identity and 
the alienation of man from earth as a perpetual source of discord. —D.S.B. 


Chinua Achebe 


648. Elders, Derek. G. D. Killam: THE NOVELS OF CHINUA ACHEBE, AfLT, 
No. 5, 1971, 143-147. (rev.-art., Heinemann, London, and Africana Publishing Corp., 
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New York, 1969). A common malaise among critics of African fiction is that they 
are unwilling to approach the literature with the integrity and academic expectations 
which a British or American context would demand. The literary thinness of. some 
African works leaves the critic with little to comment on save peripheral matters: of 
sociology, politics, or cultural anthropology. The pedestrian nature of Killam’s mono- 
graph on Achebe’s novels is not altogether Killam’s fault; responsible criticism 
can scarcely rise above the level of its material. Uncertain of the status of. Achebe’s 
work, Killam avoids the issue and conducts a pretense of critical analysis. Critics 
should admit that a literature in its infancy does not lend itself to established critical 
procedures and pay the literature in question ‘the compliment of honest assessment. 

: —E.E.W. 


649. Griffiths, Gareth. Language and Action in the Novels of Chinua Achebe, AfLT, 
No. 5, 1971, 88-105. Achebe, Nigeria’s gifted novelist, stands between the colonial 
and the tribal worlds and seeks to record the interaction of the 2. For Achebe, the 
novel is a vehicle of self-discovery, enabling him to define his identity and reappraise 
his historical roots. He writes in English, but so great is his skill that he takes a 
reader into the heart of Ibo tribal life and concepts. One begins to think Ibo. Achebe 
accomplishes this by using various levels of language. Proverbs and imagery from rural ` 
life, for example, fill the speech of country or village characters, and one hears urban ` 
speech from city dwellers. His sensitivity to language and his artistry in manipulating 
the nuances of words, can be found in all he writes but are especially noticeable in the 
novels Things Fall Apart (London, 1958), No Longer at Ease (London, 1960), Arrow 
of God (London, 1964), and A Man of the People (London, 1966). Achebe’s dilemma 
is that he, like some of his characters, is isolated from a simple allegiance to any one 
culture. —E.E.W. 


ຈ Ata Aidoo 


650. Burness, Donald Bayer. Womanhood in the Short Stories of ren Ata Aidoo, 
SBL, 4:2, Sum. 1973, 21-23. Because she is a woman, Aidoo views the plight of 
African women from a familiar vantage point. In No Sweetness Here, a collection of 
short stories, she depicts their suffering. Three of the stories (Something to Talk About, 
Certain Winds from the South, and The Message), set in a village, show that when 
marriage fails a woman can find fulfillment only as a mother. In Two Sisters, which 
has an urban setting, each sister becomes a victim of the male dominated society. In 
Everything Counts the author suggests that the solution is in education. . —D.S.B. 


Timothy Mofolorunso Aluko 
651. Lindfors, Bernth. T. M. Aluko: Nigerian Satirist, AfLT, No. 5, 1971, 41-53. 
Aluko pokes fun at both the old order and the new. He attacks native Nigerian 
customs and institutions, and sees nothing noble or dignified about traditional tribal 
life. In his somewhat pessimistic view of humankind, man is an imperfect, corrupt, 
foolish creature. Aluko’s Ist novel, One Man, One Wife (Lagos, 1959), is erratic and 
‘undisciplined. His 2nd, One Man, One Matchet (London, 1964), repeats the clumsiness 
of the first. His 3rd, Kinsman and Foreman. (London, 1966), while stylistically little 
better than the first 2, does set up an inherently dramatic situation in the conflict 
between an honest man and a rogue; but Aluko treats the situation with inappropriate 
frivolity. His 4th, Chief the Honourable Minister (London, 1970), echoes Achebe’s A 
Man of the People but without Achebe’s skill. Although Aluko shows steady artistic 
progress, he remains a second-rate writer, a light-hearted comedian whose superficial 
social protest contains no outrage. He is a gadfly without a sting. —E.E.W. 


Ayi Kwei Armah 
652. Folarin, Margaret. An Additional Comment on Ayi Kweli Armah’s THE BEAU- 
TYFUL ONES ARE NOT YET BORN, AfLT, No. 5, 1971, 116-128. The primary 
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concern of Armah’s novel (1969) is the predicament of the Man and his Teacher, who 
cannot conform to society. They can neither live with others in a corrupt world nor 
get along without them. Isolation paralyzes them, and despair crushes them. The 
author looks bleakly at mankind. Much of the strength and impact of the novel comes 
from Armah’s effective use of symbols. The pivotal image is that of Plato’s cave, and 
the novel shows what happens when honest men must return to it. Home becomes 
the darkest place for the Man. Power corrupts ideals, and filth contaminates the 
physical and social environments. The image of salt and sea recur throughout the 
novel; the sea cleanses, salt preserves. Beauty, satisfaction, and human integrity can 
be found, even in a cave. Pessimistic though the novel may be, it is nevertheless bold, 
honest, and cleansing. —E.E.W. 


Sarif Easmon 


653. Moore, Jack B. THE BURNT-OUT MARRIAGE and Burned-Up Reviewers, 
AfLT, No. 5, 1971, 66-87. Critics of Easmon’s novel (London, 1967) have failed to 
deal directly with the book and have turned to peripheral or irrelevant matters. For 
example, their objection to the ugliness of some characters as being anti-African is 
unwarranted; the novel is indeed filled with grotesque characters, but they are perfectly 
suitable to the work. They do not deserve Ama Ata Aidoo’s attack [Legon Observer, 
111, No. 13, 21 June 1968, 17-18); nor do they merit Gerald Moore’s sarcasm 
(AfLT, No. 4, pp. 56-57). Aidoo and Moore seem unaware that the intensity of their 
emotional response, though negative, is tribute to the novel’s power to move them. 
Although critics of some skill and reputation, they do not seem to know that a 
novelist has no obligation to improve mankind; his responsibility is to show mankind 
to itself. Both critics, barely noting Easmon’s narrative skill, condemn not the novel 
but the novelist. | —E.E.W. 


Olaudah Equiano 


654. Edwards, Paul. Equiano’s Round Unvarnished Tale, AfLT, No. 5, 1971, 12-20. 
Equiano reveals himself convincingly, with no affectation or display, and no senti- 
mentality. A persistent feature of his Narrative is his self-revelation through self- 
mockery. He gains some of his best dramatic effects by ironic simplicity. In fact, the 
artistry of his tale makes it clear that his simplicity is not really simple. [The Interesting 
Narrative of the Life of Olaudah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa the African, London, 
1789; reprinted as Equiano’s Travels, edited by Paul Edwards, Heinemann, 1967.1] 

—E.E.W. 

Stephen Negubiah 

655. Tejani, Bahadur. A CURSE FROM GOD by Stephen Negubiah, AfLT, No. 5, 
1971, 148-150. (rev.-art., East African Literature Bureau, Nairobi, n.d.). Ngubiah 
takes a coldly logical view of the African past. The book’s central character, Karagu, 
is torn apart by the choice between traditional Gikuyu and Christian values, between 
polygamy and monogamy. The novel takes a position opposite that of Ngugi and Okot 
in dealing with cultural change. Ngubiah’s Ist novel suffers from monotony, stereo- 
typing, and lack of imagination. —E.E.W. 


James Ngugi 
656. Williams, Lloyd. Religion and Life in James Ngugi’s THE RIVER BETWEEN, 
AfLT, No. 5, 1971, 54-65. Ngugi knows that religion can have meaning for a man 
only if it comes to him in his life idiom, a view shared by Amos Wilder of Chicago 
Theological Seminary (Otherworldliness and the New Testament). Religion imposed 
from above as law upon a people is not only meaningless but destructive, a principle 
set forth by Paul Tillich (Shaking of the Foundations, Scribners, 1948). Ngugi’s novel 
(London, 1965), is a dramatic explication of the Wilder-Tillich thesis that a. people’s 
religion must be one with their way of life. Religion must arise out of their total life 
situation, within the context of their existence, history, and future. In the character 
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of Joshua, Ngugi condemns the laweiver parroting a borrowed religion, Christianity; 
and in Muthoni’s death, Ngugi shows the destructiveness of the conflict between the 
sanctioned alien religion and the rejected traditional Gikuyu beliefs. —E.E.W. 


Flora Nwapu 


657. James, Adeola A. IDU: Flora Nwapa, AfLT, No. 5, 1971, 150-152. (rev. -art., 

Heinemanr, 1969). The importance of children in an African marriage would appear 
to be the theme of Nwapa’s novel, although one cannot be certain because the 
novelist sh:fts her emphasis midway through the story, from children te the marriage 
bond and husband-wife relationships. The novel, unfortunately, leaves the reader cold 
and uninvalved, perhaps because the novelist herself is cold and uninvolved, a weakness 
that also acflicted her first novel, Efuru (1966). Marred by thematic uncertainty and 
absence of moral involvement, Idu is further weakened by its thin narrative style, lack 
of memoreble incidents, and poor characterization. —E.E.W. 


Onuora Nzekwu 


658. Killam, G. D. The Novels of Onuora Nzekwu, AfLT, No. 5, 1971, 21-40. 
Nzekwu hes vet to receive the critical attention due a writer of his importance. His 
works offer an imaginative assessment of Africans’ gains and losses derived from 
contact with Europe. A less finished artist than his peers Chinua Achebe, Wole 
Soyinka, Gabriel Okara, or Kwei Armah, he is essentially a novelist of manners; and 
his greatest concerns are the problems facing his own generation in transition from 
traditional culture to modern. His Wand of Noble Wood (1961) reveals the dilemma 
of the 20tk-century Nigerian trying to strike a balance between old and new. Blade 
Among the Boys (1962) shows the religious conflict between Christianity and traditional 
African beliefs. High Life for Lizards (1965), a domestic novel, is perhaps his best 
because it is the most detailed and dramatic. Nzekwu works at the level of social 
realism, reflecting the serious concerns of African peoples in a fast-changing world. 

—E. E . W. 


Christopher Okigbo 
659. Leslie. Omolara. The Poetry of Christopher Okigbo: Its Evolution and Signifi- 
cance, SBL, 4:2, Sum. 1973, 1-8. Okigbo’s poems, especially the early ones, show the 
influence of his classical education, containing Virgilian as well as African qualities. 
Like Virgil, he muses about alienation from rural life. Some of his poems reflect neo- 
African themes, contrasting the old with the new, the rural with the urban; some are 
written in the tradition of the indigenous African oral poetry, to be read or sung. 
Finally, he attains a distinctive voice, writing in a personal idiom, as did most of the 
West African writers in the 60’s. —D.S.B. 


660. Purcell, James Mark. Christopher Okigbo (1932-67): Preliminary Checklist of 
His Books, SBL, 4:2, Sum. 1973, 8-10. [The list includes poetry published between 
1962 and 1971, with the contents ‘of each book. It also includes uncollected periodical 
material.] ----).3. B. 


Wole Soyinka 


661. Ogumda, Oyin. The Traditional Content of the Plays of Wole Soyinka, AfLT, 
No. 5, 1971, 106-115. A Yoruban Egungun festival is a celebration to welcome the 
dead, the il.ustrious ancestors. Soyinka’s play A Dance of the Forests (1963) suggests 
an Egungur festival, but with the difference that the spirits who come are not kindly 
but malevol2nt. Aroni, their leader, a mischievous all-knowing spirit whose omniscience 
prevents his sharing human joy or sorrow, turns the festival into a death dance. The 
play despairs of the future. The Swamp Dwellers (1963), also marked by despair, tests 
the traditioral idea of sacred land and probes the misfortunes of man set against nature. 
The Lion and the Jewel (1959) questions modernism and gently ridicules the African 
who rejects traditional ways and indiscriminately accepts foreign ways. The 3 plays 
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show Soyinka’s desire to do away with cant, loosen the grip of the ancestors, and 
expose the cunning Messiahs. His thesis is the universality of human nature, experience, 
and problems...  —EE.W. 
f Fiction 
662. Feuser, Willfried. The Nigerian and Cameroonian Novel, AfLT, No. 5, 1971, 
153-154, (rev. -art., Otto Bischofberger, Tradition and Wandel aus der Sicht der Roman- 
schrifterseller Kameruns und Ni igerias, Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 
Schoneck-Beckenreid, 1968). Nigerian writers felt the impact of colonization less 
directly than the Cameroonians. The Nigerian knows his tradition and is at ease 
with his past; he has grown steadily in his unself-conscious cultural nationalism. 
The Cameroonian writer’s nationalism, on the other hand, though perhaps more spirited 
than the Nigerian’s, is politically inclined anti-colonial protest; when the political 
stimulus is removed, the Cameroonian’s literary productivity declines. —E.E.W. 


General 


663. Emenyonu, Ernest. African Literature Today: What Does It Take To Be Its 
Critic?, AfLT, No. 5, 1971, 1-11. Many non-African critics misjudge Africa’s swiftly 
emerging written literature ‘because they know little or nothing of the existence and 
depth of oral literature undergirding the written. In an effort ໄດ understand it, they 
mistakenly seek its roots in literature ouside Africa and draw erroneous conclusions 
about its sources. The problem is understandable but unfortunate. African writers are 
becoming weary of criticism designed for them by Western critics whose profound lack 
of knowledge about Africa reveals itself in their unsound critical pronouncements. 

—E.E.W. 
664. Rhodes, H. Winston. Traditions and African Writing, NZMR, 13:138, Oct. 1972, 
19-21. European colonization diminished the African's sense of tradition. Today the 
African writer's duty is to help the African people regain this sense of tradition by 
showing what happened. and what was lost. —C.R.D. 


AUSTRALIA 


Drama 
665. Phillips. A. A. Assaying the New Drama, Meanjin, 32:2, June 1973, 189- 195. 
[Several recent plays are analyzed as attempts by Australian dramatists to establish a 
native theater where a cross-section of the community may have a common and 
significant experience. The plays are Ralph Peterson’s Third Secretary, James Searle’s 
Lucky Streak, David Williamson’s Removalist, Dorothy Hewett’s Chapel Perilous, 
Barbara Stellmach’s:- Four Australian Plays, and Jack Hibberd’s Stretch of the Imagina- 
tion, which is judged the best of those considered.] —W.R. 


General 
666. Phillips, A. A. Stimulants or Tranquilizers? A Choice for Literary Patronage, 
Meanjin, 32:2, June 1973, 239-240. The new Literature Board of the Australian 
Council for the Arts has wisely embarked upon a policy of guaranteeing the best 
writers a continuing income rather than dividing limited resources among many com- 
pulsorily part-time writers. But the Board should also investigate ways of making 
royalties an effective support for writers and reorganizing the publishing and book- 
selling industry; for it. is little use getting more books written unless more people 
read them. —W.R. 


CANADA 


Leonard Cohen 


667. Djwa, Sandra. Leonard Cohen, romantique noir, Elli, 2, Win. 1970, 70-82. 
Cohen’s dominant theme is the relationship between experience and art. He wants to 
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lead a guilty world to recognize itself. In the last 20 years the theme of the modern 
romantic has been the fascination with evil. Failure is an indispensable ingredient for 
any. artistic creation. The three major works of the contemporary movement in 
Canadian literature are Cohen’s Beautiful Losers, Flowers for Hitler, and The Favourite 
Game. The realm of black romanticism may not be particularly tasty, but it is a 
necessary counterpoint to the traditional literature which teaches total ignorance of the 
human animal as can be seen in any of the “Pollyanna Glad Books.” [The French 
translation is by Jacques Baron-Rousseau; publication data of English original are not 
given.) ° ELT. 


Robertson Davies 


668. Moore, Mavor. Robertson Davies, EngQ, 5:3, Fall 1972, 15-20. Davies is not 
an intellectual snob making fun of the illiterate, but rather a champion of the positive 
against the negative. He attacks those who contribute nothing to civilization but impede 
the progress of those who would. Davies sees life as too important to be taken 
seriously: he is fascinated with the way in which an evil deed often sparks us to 
good, while merely good intentions lead us to hell. In Davies’s work “the main theme 
seems to be that-of temptation. You can only grow up . . . when you have been 
tempted by the Devil, faced up to him, and thus know yourself and where -you are 
going. Ta achieve this rebirth you require evil as well as good. And that is the way 
in which Canadians will cuore themselves.” | ` —P.J. M. 


Poetry 
669. Bowering, George. Quelques bénis parmi les maudits, Elli, 1, Fall 1969,. 48- 51. 
Canadian poets made slow progress after the war in creating their own identity—away 
from the USA. During the 50’s Irving Layton attracted new poets, mostly Jewish, to 
Montreal while Raymond Souster of Toronto helped make eastern Canada the center 
of English poetry. The 60's saw the center of poetic activity swing to the western 
Canadian coast, with Vancouver as the hub. A proliferation of small reviews and 
monthly bulletins gives opportunities to many new poets to publish their works. [The 
French translation is by Raynald Desmeules; publication data of English original are 
not given.} s: —H.L.H. 


670. Matthews, J. P. The Use of Seasons in Canadian Poetry, EngQ, 5:3, Fall 
1972, 35-38. In 19th- and 20th-century Canadian poetry reactions to the seasons have 
been almost antithetical to traditional responses such as those of Chaucer, Wordsworth, 
or Keats. A major thematic pattern in the Canadian literary tradition is the need to 
reject extreme definition and come to an acceptance of paradox. Poetic reactions in 
Canada indicate progressive de-animization of Nature, rejection of determinism, accept- 
ance of moral responsibility by the individual, and constant reexamination of the 
minority/majority relationship in a variety of contexts. —D.J.M. 


IRELAND 

| Æ (George W. Russell) 
671. Thornton, Weldon. A. Ejs IDEAL POEMS: J[AME]S ST{[EPHEN]S, Eire, 
8:3, Aut. 1973, 26-28. [This article presents a heretofore unpublished poem by 
which appears in a copy of Secret Springs in the Rare Book Room of the University 


of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (No. 189). It is written in Russell’s handwriting in 
the back flyleaf of this volume.] —M.T. 


Samuel Beckett 
672. Toscan, Richard. MacGowran on Beckett, ThQ, 3:11, July-Sept. 1973, 15-22. 
(Interview). Jack MacGowran, actor, observes Beckett’s Celtic rhythms, his realism, his 
paradoxes, and the nature of his characters. Except for Lucky’s speech all the speech 
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rhythms in the plays are Celtic, The characters combine a lust for death with a zest 
for life, reflecting human distress but not despair. Endgame, in which the emphasis 
is on interdependency, is the most tragic of the plays. —D.S.B. 


673. Leventhal, A. J. Samuel Beckett: About Him and About, Hermethena, 114, 
Win. 1972, 5-22. Beckett is probably assured of rescue from the “academic take-over” 
which has befallen Joyce and Yeats because of the success of his dramatic works. He 
still pursues his effort to express the inexpressible and condense a whole volume into 
a word. His 5 fictional titles published in the past 10 years total only 79 pages and 
his last play requires only 35 seconds playing time. His dramatic urge is evident in the 
novel, Le Dépeupleur, which could well be made into a near silent film. [This article, 
a lecture delivered Feb. 22, 1972, in Trinity College on the occasion of an exhibit of 
Beckett’s works, examines the 5 latest fictional titles and discusses some of the other 
works. ] —C.M.R. 


James Joyce 


674. Connelly, Kenneth. James Joyce, YR, 62:1, Autumn 1972, 94-105. (rev.-art., 
Richard Ellmann, Ulysses on the Liffey, Oxford U., 1972) Ulysses is singularly ob- 
jective; its author hidden, its central intelligence nonexistent. Thus many interpreters 
reveal more about themselves than about the novel. Ellmann avoids the pitfall by 
justly concentrating on the structure of Ulysses: its 18 episodes grouped into 6 triads, 
each of which exemplifies a thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Furthermore, in each 
group of 3 chapters, the Ist emphasizes space, the 2nd time, the 3rd a blend of the 2. 
The brevity of the study makes the scheme overly elaborate; it also causes a lack of 
balance in the characterization of Bloom and Stephen, and an unfortunate definition 
of art. —L.D.B. 


Patrick Kavanagh 


675. Boylan, Francis. Patrick Kavanagh, Ish, 1:3, Win.-Sp. 1972-1973, 26-62. Kav- 
anagh was a Catholic, a part of (in Santayana’s phrase) “the old acrid Christianity.” 
For him, faith or belief is not doctrine but a reality that involves the whole man; his 
hard edge came from unstultified Platonic orthodoxy extended through the Christianity 
of Aquinas. His work makes manifest a world totally different from that manufactured 
by the phalanx of professional sufferers, who diffuse a cheap and easy despair; and 
it differs from the worlds created by Joyce, Eliot, Pound, and Yeats. Apart from 
nobility of spirit, what is most lacking in most contemporary writers is precisely what 
fools attribute to them—force of intellect. Kavanagh was drawn by his great intellect 
into the contemplative center he called love. —W.D.P. 


Frank O’Connor 


676. Davenport, Gary T. Frank O’Connor and the Comedy of Revolution, Eire, 8:2, 
Sum. 1973, 108-116. O’Connor’s interest in the Irish Revolution of 1916-1923 lasted 
throughout his life. He was critical of the revolution and its aftermath: his detach- 
ment is evident in comedy, rather than in the criticism, satire, and invective adopted by 
many of his contemporaries. His youth and his natural inclination to a scholarly 
bookishness made him something of an outsider to the fighting, and this perspective 
accounts for the comic treatment of revolutionary materials in his stories. —M.T. 


Liam O'Flaherty 


677. Murphy, Maureen O'Rourke. The Double Vision of Liam O'Flaherty, Eire, 
8:3, Aut. 1973, 20-28. A comparative examination of 10 of O’Flaherty’s stories which 
have appeared both in Irish and English indicates that he made adjustments in style 
and tone for English-speaking readers. His Irish writing is “spare and direct.” Some 
pretentiousness and an occasionally archaic quality in the English versions suggest that 
his attitude toward this reading public is somewhat defensive and ambivalent.—M.T. 
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Francis Stuart 


678. O’Brien, H. J. Francis Stuart’s Cathleen Ni Houlahan, DM, 8:8, Sum. 1971, 
48-54. Stuarts The Coloured Dome uses Shelley’s image of the many-colored dome 
as a recurrent symbol, which changes its meaning to reflect the attitude toward life 
of each character who uses it. Images of nature, and particularly of trees in sap, also 
are repeated -and varied vehicles used to depict the Manichean, patriotic drives of 
Garry Delea, the novel’s main character. —R.E.B. 


William Butler Yeats 


679. Dalsimer, Adele M. My Chief of Men: Yeats’s Juvenilia and Shelley’s ALASTOR, 
Eire, 8:2, Sum. 1973, 71-90. The influence of Shelley’s Alastor on the poetry Yeats 
wrote before he was 20 is significant as a formative power in the Irish poet’s con- 
ception of the creative imagination. In Alastor and its preface, Shelley expresses skepti- 
cism about the imagination. He saw it as man’s greatest faculty, and a redeeming one; 
but he also suggested that “imaginative fulfillment [is] incompatible with human life.” 
This concept is of central importance in Yeats’s early works, and he never completely 
freed himsel= from a skeptical regard for visionary and imaginative power. —WML.T. 


680. Smith, Dennis F., and F. A. C. Wilson. The Source of Yeats’s WHAT MAGIC 
DRUM?, PLL, 9:2, Sp. 1973, 197-201. This obscure poem derives from Yeats’s Indian 
preoccupations. It evokes ideas and visions found in Yeats’s essay, The Mandukya 
Upanishad, and in his introductions to Purohit Swami’s An Indian Monk (1932) and 
Bhagwan Shri Hamsa’s The Holy Mountain (1934). —S.C.S. 


681. Finneran, Richard J. Yeats and the BOOKMAN Review of THE CHAIN OF 
GOLD,. PLL, 9:2, Sp. 1973, 194-197. Although the review of Standish O’Grady’s 
1895 work (subtitled A Tale of Adventure on the West Coast of Ireland) was excluded 
from John P. Frayne’s Uncollected Prose by W.B. Yeats (Macmillan; Columbia U., 
1970), Vol. 1, a preponderance of evidence indicates Yeats’s authorship. Yeats was the 
“Irish folk and poetry” specialist of the Bookman, and the lack of a signature is logical 
both because that section of the periodical rarely carried names and because a precedent 
exists for Y2ats’s having both signed and unsigned articles in a single issue, as is 
apparently the case here. The final line refers to Finn, Cuchullin, and Usheen, in 
whom Yeats was very interested but who are not mentioned in the book being reviewed. 
Finally, the WWade-Alspach Bibliography of the Writings of W. B. Yeats (R. Hart Davis, 
1961) supports Yeats’s authorship on the basis of notebook entries, —S.C.S. 


682. Gelderrnan, Carol. Austin Clarke and Yeats’s Alleged Jealousy of George Fitz- 
maurice, Eire, 8:2, Sum. 1973, 62-70. Austin Clarke’s allegation that Yeats and Lady 
Gregory prevented the performance of George Fitzmaurice’s plays at the Abbey because 
they were professionally jealous of his work has probably been more widely believed 
than it shouid have been. An examination of scholarship on this question, of Irish 
reviews of Fitzmaurice’s plays, of Yeats’s consistent critical stance, and of the plays 
themselves indicates that Clarke’s accusation was “rash and foolish,” although it served 
to revive interest in an important playwright. —M.T. 


Cf.: Item 631. 


Poetry 
683. Hartman, Mark. Poetry Publications of the Runa Press, DM, 8:&:, Sum. 1971, 
84-111. Since 1941 the Runa Press has been outstanding, though little recognized, in 
the field of contemporary Irish poetry. Among the Press’s leading writers have been 
Jonathan Hanaghan, a deeply religious lay psychoanalyst whose philosophic and literary 
genius is only beginning to be acknowledged, and his friends Rupert Strong and 
Eithne O‘Connell Strong. All three poets merit wider reading. [An appendix of 
publications is included.,] —R.E.B. 
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General 


684. Brewster, Paul G. A Note on a Skye Song, Eire, 8:2, Sum. 1973, 133-135. [This 
item contains the text and a translation by the contributor of a Gaelic song recorded 
from singing in 1862. Its title is A‘ Bhean Eudach, or The Jealous Woman.] —M.T. 


683. Harmon, Maurice. By Memory Inspired: Themes and Forces in Recent Irish 
Writing, Eire, 8:2, Sum. 1973, 3-19. The Irish writers who emerged in the 1950's 
differ from their immediate predecessors in seeing a “less isolationist and more liberal 
Ireland” and in seeing Irish suffering and history in the context of world events. 
Writers whose works exemplify these tendencies are John Montague, Richard Murphy, 
Thomas Kinsella, Aidan Higgins, and Thomas Kilroy. —M.T. 


686. Maxwell, D. E. S. Imagining the North; Violence and the Writers, Eire, 8:2, 
Sum. 1973, 91-107. Writers have responded to the violence in Northern Ireland, but 
not in doctrinaire or partisan ways. Brian Friel, Seamus Heaney, Michael Longley, 
Thomas Kilroy, Sam Thompson, John Boyd, and Wilson John Haire are among the 
writers who have used the violence and distress of the North in their works. But the 
means to their artistic ends preclude sociological or political partisanship. Hence there 
is a frequent call for a “committed” literature in Ireland. —M.T. 


687. O’Gadhra, Nollaig. Change of Government and Change of Language?, Eire, 
8:3, Aut, 1973, 90-95. [This article 15 a discussion of the effects of the politics of the 
Fine/Gaol/Labour Party National Coalition, which won the General Election in Ire- 
land in Feb. 1973, upon efforts to revive and preserve the Irish language.] —M.T. 


NEW ZEALAND 
James K. Baxter 


688. Moody, David. For James K. Baxter, Meanjin, 32:2, June 1973, 219-224. A 
posthumous reassessment of Baxter’s poetry reveals him as a genius of real and lasting 
power. Though his last work is very different from his first, there is continuity of 
theme; for while Baxter felt himself alienated from the world, throughout his work 
one meets the conviction that Self and Society have one root, one life, one fate. The 
later poetry, written while Baxter was attempting to found a community based on the 
inward life imagination reveals, is more truly a voice for the new generation, as well 
as for what is deeply ingrained in the country’s character, than the newest showing of 
poets. [A listing of Baxter’s recent books, recent books of verse by New Zealand 
writers, and poetry magazines published in New Zealand is included.] —W.R. 


Dan Davin 
689. Bertram, James. Dan Davin: Novelist of Exile, Meanjin, 32:2, June 1973, 148- 
156. If all of Davin’s writing is considered, with its serious and increasingly sophis- 
ticated exploration of the lives, loves, and loyalties of one varticular breed of New 
Zealanders, he is seen to have made a solid, craftsmanlike contribution to the novel in 
our time, and a particularly valuable one for a commonwealth in transition. The docu- 
mentary value of his stories and novels has never been in doubt; and Davin’s style has 
gtadually tempered to an instrument capable of most of the effects a novelist needs. 
The principal questions of his novels are what should be renounced, what should be 
chosen, and what are the consequences of choice. —W.R. 


WEST INDIES 


Peter Abrahams 
Cf.: Item 647. 
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cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method: of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
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Authors Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, ` 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 
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The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic Janguages and literature are also included in this section. 


Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
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GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


690. Bertocci, Peter A. Susan K. Langer’s Theory of Feeling and Mind, R Meta, 23:3, 
Mar. 1970, 527-551 (rev.-art., Mind: An Essay on Human Feeling, Vol. 1, Johns 
Hopkins, 1967). Langer proposes a biological bridge between mind and body, though 
she differentiates strongly between man and animals. She sees human feeling as a 
complex organic activity involving the mind as well as the body and the supposedly 
higher mental functions such as reasoning as being inseparable from physiological 
activities. Her theory, however, becomes inconsistent when she applies it to art and 
artistic endeavor, and it is an inadequate account of the unity and continuity of acts 
in that it fails to cope with the problem of development a a maintained artistic 
identity. —S.L.F. 


691. Ranis, Gustav. The Tale and the Artist, YR, 62:2, Dec. 1972, 161-186. The 
traditional concept of aesthetic distance is no longer useful; artistic: appreciation now 
demands a balance between the artist’s involvement and his detachment. Sincerity in 
art can be achieved by unifying (in the formalist’s sense) all the parts of a work of 
art. Yet the resistance of formalists to admit psychological analysis into their criticism 
demonstrates an overly rigid scheme. An artist’s unconscious conflicts need not result 
in inconsistency; they may be accommodated by presenting a character in the grip of 
his own conflict, take the form of wit, or be contained in a large ironical structure. 
One objection to psychological explanation is that it overlooks the surface qualities of 
art. Yet the objection itself overlooks the necessary interaction of hidden and open 
elements in art. Another is that psychological explanations preclude cultural ones. 
Yet no mutual exclusion of the 2 is possible. And a third objection is that psychological 
criticism obviates moral and artistic: evaluation. Yet psychological criticism can be 
combined with formalist. —L.D.B. 


‘Comparative Literature 
Cf.: Item 766. 


Education 


692. Berthoff, Ann E. The Problem of Problem Solving, CCC, 22:3, Oct. 1971, 237- 
242. Problem-solving is of central importance to the student of language and literature, 
“insofar as it refers to those acts of. naming and. judgment: by- which abstraction is 
accomplished,” since these are the mental operations involved in composing and close 
reading. Many teachers, under the influence of the psychological notion of problem- 
solving, have falsely defined forms of .knowing. “They have allowed language to 
become a mere “signal code” wherein meaning becomes “information,” form and 
style become “medium,” and interpretation becomes “decoding.” Instead of such 
limited heuristics, teachers should heed the advice of Paulo Freire, “problematizing 
the existential situation,” meaning a protracted “difficult apprenticeship in naming the 
world” (The Adult Literacy Process as Cultural Action for Freedom, Harvard Educ. 
Rey., 40:2, May 1970, 205-25; Cultural Action and Conscientization, ibid., 40:3, Aug. 
1970, 452-77; and Pedagogy of the Oppressed, Herder, 1970). All choices of words 
and expressions of ideas are thus the problems to solve and-be solved. —R.V.E. 


693. Holland, Norman N. “English” and Identities, CEA, 35:4, May 1973, 4-11. Our 
study of literature should not begin with the fixed text, but with the fact that our 
individual experiences of that fixed text vary. According to the psychologist Heinz 
Lichtenstein, each individual has an identity theme which is irreversible but capable 
of infinite variations (Toward a Metaphysical Definition of Self, International Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, 56, 1965, 117-28; and Identity and Sexuality: A Study of their 
Interrelationship in Man, Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Assoc., 9, 1961, 179- 
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260). Bringing his identity theme to a literary work, a reader will accept only what 
matches his ways of adapting to external realities. He projects his characteristic 
fantasies into the work and then transforms it “in his characteristic way toward his 
characteristic conscious concerns.” The teacher of literature, recognizing that there 
is no “objective” knowledge of a literary text, should help the student broaden and 
deepen the variations he can play upon his identity theme. —B.J.M. 


694. Berthcff, Ann E. Recalling Another Freudian Model—a Consumer Caveat, CEA, 
35:4, May 1973, 12-14. Holland’s psychological approach to literature [see the pre- 
ceding abstract] misconceives both the reader’s response and the character of the text. 
A text cannot be seen as “fixed” because the units of meaning are dependent upon 
context, and a reader is not a passive recipient, but an active interpreter. There is 
danger in assuming that every: reader is burdened with an irreversible identity theme. 
Because we have to plan our curricula for groups, Holland’s stress on individual 
readings of the text would be difficult to implement in the classroom. —B.J.M. 


695. Love, Glen A. World Views and the Teaching of Composition, CCC, 22:1, Feb. 
1971, 30-34. We do not teach writing, but we teach the apprehension of experience in 
written form. Every method, like every syllabus, is an imposition on the spontaneous 
value system of every individual teacher of writing. Therefore, the best method for 
teaching writing is for every teacher to communicate his system of values, requiring his 
students to express ideas suitable to that system. On a departmental level, it is most 
efficacious for writing teachers to share value systems, perhaps enhancing each other’s, 
perhaps merely being aware of the disparity among them. In this way, the sharing of 
world views acts as a kind of master plan. —R.V.E. 


696. Lutz, William D. Making Freshman English A Happening, CCC, 22:1, Feb. 1971, 
35-38. To stimulate imagination and to get into varying points of view, the teacher 
must try “radical juxtapositions”’ of normal composition class procedure. One tech; 
nique suggested is circulating index cards with directions for strange tasks and allowing 
the tasks to be performed simultaneously by every student. Ensuing discussions bring 
out the need for language order in reporting the random events and for the variability 
of individual points of view. Comparison and contrast can be introduced by radically 
changing classroom atmosphere for two consecutive days then discussing the differences. 

—R.V.E. 


697. Zoellner, Robert. Lucy’s Dance Lessons and Accountability in English, CCC, 
22:3, Oct. 1971, 229-236. In a Peanuts cartoon, Lucy shows Charley Brown an in- 
complete dance sequence she has learned, finishing with a cost-accounting, “that cost 
my father eleven dollars and fifty cents.” The assumption here is that Lucy’s 3 childish 
steps account entirely for what she has learned. But such an assumption represents 
simple-minded behaviorism, accounting for only a few lower-level skills. The problem 
of behaviorally stating things is one of codification, simply not stating the totality of 
human activity deriving from humanities instruction. To burn the midnight oil writing 
codified objectives unrelated to the individual student’s experiences in humanities 
classes is a pedagogical cop out. —R.V.E. 


Cf.: Items 704, 771, and 914. 


History of Ideas 


698. Mink, Louis O. Change and Causality in the History of Ideas, ECS, 2:1, Fall 
1968, 7-25. Historians of ideas have often assumed that ideas can be treated as 
things; however, intellectual models that explain change in things do not assist our 
understanding of changes in ideas. Methodology in intellectual history is and must be 
self-referential. The concept of causation is not necessary to the history of ideas. 
Lovejoy’s doctrines of forces and of elements, the bases of his methodology in The 
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Great Chain of Being (Harvard U., 1936), are incompatible. He probably held to 
these doctrines because. he had two principles: the scientific belief that change can be 
explained only in reference to something unchanging and that changes are intelligible 
only as effects of a causal process. The first principle no longer receives wide assent 
from historians, and the second principle, though still widely accepted, leads to con- 
fusion. The history of ideas is best understood not through a causal chain but through 
an understanding of the development of consciousness. —R.A.R. 


Literary History 
699. Holdheim, W. Wolfgang. The Aesthetic-Historical Paradox, CLS, 10:1, Mar. 
1973, 1-7. The New Critics rejected literary history, but now there is a feeling that 
it should be rehabilitated. Literary history includes historiography (the writing of 
literary history) and historicity (the ensemble of a work’s historical circumstances). 
It has been rejected because there is no collective history of literature; there is a 
difference between literature and other human creations, and the aesthetic judgment 
is absolute. The case for literary history 15 that historical education and perspective 
are disappearing; aesthetic evaluations change from period to period, and historicity 
is at the core of aesthetic evaluations. In aesthetic reading there must be a middle 
course between the emotional reader with his modern feelings and the aesthetic with 
his historical distance. A formula for this aesthetic reading might come from Erich 
Auerbach’s “fruitful points of departure [Intro. to Literatursprache und Publikum in 
der Lateinischen Spatanike und im Mittelalter (Francke, 1958) and Philologie der 
Weltliteratur in Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Romanischen Philologie, ed. Fritz Schalk 
(Francke, 1967)].” What must be taken into consideration is the paradox of the limits 
and limitlessness of literature. —E.N.J. 


Literary Theory 
700. Margolin, Uri. Historical Literary Genre: The Concept and Its Uses, CLS, 10:1, 
Mar. 1973, 51-59. The term “historical literary genre” needs definition: it is a 
theoretical construct, which includes features drawn from all levels of a work, specifies 
the particular arrangement of the parts, and is embodied in many works written in 
one time section, such as romantic marchen, the Gothic novel, and Elizabethan tragedy. 
This construct may be used by scholars to describe a whole literary corpus or to study 
an individual work, by ordinary readers and critics to make evaluations and enhance 
their enjoyment of great works, and by conformist writers, beginning writers, and 
individual creative artists in their writing. —E.N.J. 


ແ: Items 706 and 719, 
Rhetoric ` 


701. Baudhin, E. Scott, and Margaret Kis Davis. Scales for the Measurement of 
“Ethos”: Another Attempt, SM, 39:4, Nov. 1972, 296-301. Ethical proof has long 
been a powerful tool of persuasion. The scholarly concern for ethos as a variable in 
communication is evidenced in the numerous reported attempts to manipulate and 
measure the effects of source credibility. Kim Giffin (The Contribution of Studies of 
Source Credibility to a Theory of Interpersonal Trust in the Communication Process, 
Psychological Bulletin, 68, 1967) describes source credibility as the “personal attrac- 
tion of the speaker for the listener, a dimension .. . possibly operating without conscious 
perception by the listener.” Experimental research in source credibility shows that 
scholars. cannot assume the comparability of semantic differential scales and their 
factor structures across concepts. Furthermore, one cannot assume that there are 
universal scales for measuring ethos. Finally, it would appear that factor analysis 
should be a routine procedure for determining the purity of one’s measuring instru- 
ment before the experimental manipulation begins. | —E.E.W. 


702. Burgoon, Michael. A Factor-Analytic Examination of Messages Advocating Social 
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Change, SM, 39:4, Nov. 1972, 290-295. Although messages advocating social change 
are very much a part of today’s rhetoric, there has been insufficient research into the 
question of whether such messages have general dimensions that account for the 
variance in the evaluation of those messages. Factor analytic techniques have yielded 
scales for determining the dimensions of message interpretation when differing opinions 
on black-white relationships were expressed. The scales will be useful to the extent 
that they provide a systematic method for describing messages from a variety of social 
movements. —E.E.W. 


703. Burgoon, Michael, and Lawrence J. Chase. The Effects of Differential Linguistic 
Patterns in Messages Attempting to Induce Resistance to Persuasion (a report of 
research), SM, 40:1, Mar. 1973, 1-7. In his Inducing Resistance to Persuasion (in 
Advances in Experimental Social Psychology, Vol. I, ed. Leonard Berkowitz, Academic 
Press, 1964, 191-229), William J. McGuire presents the theory that just as a person 
is immunized by pre-exposing him to weakened doses of a disease, so can a persuader 
immunize persuadees against future persuasive appeals. Findings in exploratory. re- 
search: disclose that both supportive and refutational strategies in messages can confer 
resistance to persuasion, and that attitudes change significantly less among inoculated 
subjects than among those who are exposed to a persuasive appeal without having 
undergone pretreatment. The intensity of language in both the pretreatment and the 
persuasive appeal seems to be a mediating variable in the amount of induced resistance 
to change. Finally, minimal change of attitude occurred when there was isomorphism 
between the audience’s expectations and the actual linguistic intensity. —E.E.W. 


704. Larson, Richard L, Toward a Linear Rhetoric of the Essay, CCC, 22:2, May 
1971, 140-146. A writer has to lay words and sentences end to end; that is what 
writing is. Such a process presupposes some sort of linear plan of discourse. Whereas 
the generative rhetorics of the sentence and paragraph have provided a hierarchical 
model, adding details to headwords, the linear model adds long-range purpose to 
each sentence.and paragraph as these factors work toward a conclusion. Each sentence 
‘or paragraph is a conscious move by the author, involving a plan or the interpenetra- 
tion of many plans set down to achieve the purpose of his discourse. Contrary to an 
outline. which. shows static organization, the linear plan shows what contribution 
each topic makes toward achieving the whole. As such, this plan provides the student 
with a line of development involving all his ideas. —R.V.E. 


705. Winterowd, Ross. Disposition: The Concept of Form in Discourse, CCC, 22:1, 
Feb. 1971, 39-45. How do we perceive form versus formlessness in discourse? Answers 
to this question involve all the systems ever devised for discourse analysis, including 
the notion of dispositio from Cicero and Quintillian. More recently, however, the 
concept of form in discourse has been explained in tagmemic theory as a series of 
discrete parts functioning within a matrix. In a sonnet matrix for example, the 14 
lines, division of stanzas, and rhyme scheme constitute the discrete parts. Similarly 
in a prose matrix, the parts of the sentence, the sentences, and the paragraphs constiiute 
‘the discrete parts. As we perceive the sentences and parts making up the paragraphs, 
we understand only the surface realization of a deep structure, consisting of various 
rephrasings of the sentences used. These alternate possibilities suggest a way to examine 
prose richness by identifying how the author arranges his T-units (minimal units of 
syntax that can be legitimately set off with sentence punctuation). An examination 
through this technique of prose writers during the 60’s reveals that 4 types of transi- 
tions between T-units are very common: coordinating conjunctions; moveable inter- 
rupters like “however,” “then,” etc.; parentheses (which may not be transitions at all); 
and sentence devices such as the question transformation or repetition. Part of a 
person’s appreciation of any message should be his understanding of the many 
‘possibilities: of.sentence phrasing and gap-filling transitions between T-units. —R.V.E. 
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E Theory of Criticism- y 3 
706. Erlich, Howard S. The Congruence of Aristotle’s RHETORIC and- POETICS, 
SSCJ, 38:4, Sum. 1973, 362-370. These works demonstrate a basic congruence of 
thinking about the natures of tragedy and of rhetoric. A comparison shows that in 
both modes, the central concepts of probability, proofs, tragic emotion, and diction 
and the minor concepts about kinds of proof, universality, and audience levels are so 
strikingly similar as to be inextricably bound. —V.B.L. 


707. Reist, John S., Jr. Treading Water in the Acheron: A Study in the Nature and 
Function of Theological Literary Criticism, ChSRev, 2:3, 1972, 209-223. Most 
writers today challenge, rather than console, the Christian sensibility, but by heeding 
doctrine and the Bible, the Christian critic can analyze contemporary writing. The 
doctrine of creation, fall, and incarnation is basic to a Christian literary criticism. The 
theological critic should judge contemporary literature to be of value insofar as it 
uses the concrete historical as the medium of truth, shows awareness of God’s plenty 
in creation, is faithful to its own view of humanity, and contains the admission that 
Paradise has been lost. He may regret that theology is not given a place in modern 
literature, but he should let contemporary writers work through their problems of 
cosmic loneliness and individual emptiness. —Z.J.B. 


708. Westbrook, Max. The Ontological Critic, Rendezvous, 7:2, Win. 1972, 49-66. 
Failure to bring about a marriage between the Platonic-Kantian tradition and Arche- 
tvpal Criticism leaves both positions lacking. New Critics, stressing separateness of 
the intellect, have difficulty dealing with both sociological and philosophical novels; 
and Archetypal Critics, unaided, find it difficult to distinguish art from the pornog- 
raphy and dreams which flow from the same unconscious sources. Opposing ideas 
like transcendentalism and nihilism have both been assigned to Melville, and both 
are wrong. Archetypal perception enables us more accurately to call Mellville a 
pessimistic idealist—~pessimistic because he believes the search for truth doomed to 
failure, but idealist because he represents ultimate truth as actually existing. A mar- 
riage of New Criticism and Archetypal Criticism may bring us closer to Ransom’s 
Ontological Critic (Wanted: An Ontological Critic in New Criticism, New Directions, 
1941). 


Cf.: Items 691 and 699. 


ນ. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Book Collecting 


709. Rota, Anthony. Modern Trends in Book-Collecting, PrivL, 5:3, Aut. 1972, 148- 
158. Important trends in book-collecting today are the huge increase in institutional 
buying, especially in the U, S. and Canada, which removes many items from the 
market, and the great increase in prices. High prices bring prosperity to the. book- 
sellers and send the collectors into new fields, such as the history of various tech- 
nologies, and books which represent firsts in modern printing techniques. Increasingly 
exact bibliographic methods produce evidence of more editions and variants. Interest 
in American first editions of English books and English first editions of American 
books is increasing. —E.Y.M. 


Methodology 


710. Barker, Nicolas. The NEW INTRODUCTION, BC, 22:2, Sum. 1973, 151-154, 
157-158, 161-162, 164 (rev-art., Philip Gaskell, A New Introduction to Bibliography, 
Clarendon, 1972.) Gaskell’s book is impressive in its clarity, accuracy, and organiza- 
tion. Though very different from R. B. McKerrow’s An Introduction to Bibliography 
for Literary Students (Clarendon, 1927), it answers today’s needs in the same way that 
McKerrow did in 1927. —G.T.T. 
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711. Bowers, Fredson. McKerrow Revisited, PBSA, 67:2, 2nd Qt. 1973, 109-124 
(rev.-art., Philip Gaskell, A New Introduction to Bibliography, Clarendon, 1972). The 
title of Gaskell’s book is misleading: “new” suggests that it is intended to replace R. B. 
McKerrow’s Introduction to Bibliography (Clarendon, 1927), but it does not, since it 
concentrates on printing history and slights the application of this information to the 
analysis of printed books (and therefore is not truly an introduction to bibliography). 
Furthermore, while the bock is good in its description of implements and materials, 
it “gives a distorted and sometimes highly inaccurate account of printing procedures 
in an Elizabethan shop.” And its section on editing is so unsatisfactory that “one 
hopes it will be omitted in future editions.” —G.T.T. 


HI. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 
712. Goss, Blaine. The Effect of Sentence Context on Associations ta Ambiguous, 
Vague, and Clear Nouns, SM, 39:4, Nov. 1972, 286-289. Word association theory 
holds that concepts are stored cognitively, not in isolation but in constellations with 
other concepts. Nouns appearing in sentence contexts produce less variation in associa- 
tional responses than do nouns appearing without context. Nouns themselves differ 
widely in degree of specificity and clarity. When compared with clear nouns, the 
ambiguous and the vague nouns draw responses of greater variability. Clear nouns 
have few associates. When ambiguous nouns are compared with vague nouns, ail 
nouns being in sentence contexts, there is little variability of response. The sentence 
context itself exercises some response-shaping control. —E.E.W. 


713. Motley, Michael T. An Analysis o£ Spoonerisms as Psycholinguistic Phenomena, 
SM, 40:1, Mar. 1973, 66-71. A spoonerism is a verbal slip, an unintentional inter- 
change of sounds in two or more words. The speaker produces a spoonerism when, 
instead of “loving shepherd,” he says “shoving leopard.” A spoonerism is most likely 
to interchange initial consonants in two adjacent words, the first of which is an 
adjective, and the second of which is a common noun. In general, the new creations 
resulting from the verbal slip conform to English phonology, and are often legitimate 
Enplish words. Little is known as yet about the mechanics of the phonological encoding 
process itself. —E.E.W. 


714. Robinson, Fred C. A B C D E F G, YR, 62:3, Mar. 1973, 450-456 (rev.-art., 
A Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary: Volume I, A-G, ed. R. W. Burch- 
field, Oxford U., 1972). The only disappointing feature of the new Supplement is the 
exclusion of pre-1820 antedatings of OED words or senses from general English sources. 
The Supplement is concerned with modern language rather than with its earlier history. 
It traces neologisms in British, American, Canadian, and Australian languages and 
demonstrates great skill in tracking down taboo words. —L.D.B. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
715. Wimsatt, W. K. We, Teiresias, YR, 62:3, Mar. 1973, 431-438 (rev-art., Lionel 
Trilling, Sincerity and Authenticity, Harvard U., 1972). In his 6 Charles Eliot Norton 
lectures Trilling surveys the cultural landscape of 400 years, charting the progress of 
sincerity in the western world. —L.D.B. 


Fiction 
716. Baker, John Ross. From Imitation to Rhetoric: The Chicago Critics, Wayne C. 


Booth, and TOM JONES, Novel, 6:3, Sp. 1973, 197-217. In THE RHETORIC OF 
FICTION and The Poetics of Fictions (Novel, 1:2, Win. 1968, 105-17 [AES, 17:2, 
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Oct. 1973, 363]), Booth broadens neo-Aristotelian theory so far as to change it. His 
Rhetoric of Fiction (U. of Chicago, 1961) represents a shift from the imitative principle 
to the didactic. His main concern is with the manner in which the author persuasively 
communicates his norms to the reader, and thus the idea of pleasure is subordinated 
to moral values. An examination of their comments on Tom Jones shows that Booth’s 
and Crane’s (Critics and Criticism, U. of Chicago, 1952) approaches to discovering 
form are incomplete. —A.B.F. 


717. Gelley, David J. Setting and a Sense of World in the Novel, YR, 62:2, Dec. 
1972, 186-202. Descriptions of locales and geographic features constitute more than 
simple setting; they present ethical and affective values, deliberate modifications of 
the readers’ perceptions, a world of the novel. The world of the novel is an aesthetic 
matter, linked to the real world only by analogy. Authors frequently capitalize on the 
discontinuity between fiction and the reader’s everyday experience. The world of the 
novel can be analyzed by considering the author’s deformations of natural perception. 
By means of phenomenological analysis, one can learn the author’s intentions in 
transforming the reader’s powers of perception. —L.D.B. 


718. McNelly, Willis E. Archetypal Patterns in Science Fiction, CEA, 35:4, May 
1973, 15-19. The concept of archetypal analysis is as valid for popular fiction as for 
any other form of literature. In Frank Herbert’s Dume we find a characteristic hero- 
pattern with its quest for manhood, rites of passage, and search for self-integration. 
Ursula K. LeGuin, in The Left Hand of Darkness, provides a profound consideration 
of yang-yin. Because she uses ambi-sexual beings, she is able to examine anima-animus 
questions without suggesting homosexuality. Harlan Ellison’s short stories are espe- 
cially noted for their use of myth. —B.J.M. 


719. Ruthroth, Horst. A Phenomeno-Sociological Approach to Fiction, P&PR, 33:3, 
Mar. 1973, 399-407. Phenomenology and sociology can contribute to our under- 
standing of literature. A phenomeno-sociological model based on certain concepts 
proposed by Nicolai Hartmann (Asthetik, W. de Gruyter, 1953) and Roman Ingarden 
(Das literarische Kunstwerk, Halle, 1931; and Vom Erkennen des literarische Kunst- 
werks, Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1968), exponents of the phenomenological 
approach, explains much of what happens in fiction. This model, based on “sub- 
merged units” in the printed line, exhibits 5 groups, each of which delineates “what” 
and “how” something occurs in fiction: (1) point of view; (2) space, time, action, and 
character; (3) atmosphere; (4) narrator’s and author’s tone; and (5) general ideas. 

—S.L.F. 


720. Spiegel, Alan. Flaubert to Joyce: Evolution of a Cinematographic Form, Novel, 
6:3, Sp. 1973, 229-243. In an effort to revivify narrative, Flaubert presented objects 
in time and space relationships as they would appear if they were on a stage. In 
later novels, objects are seen only intermittently as if they were being viewed by a 
moving camera. In James’s work, the vision leads to understanding; in Conrad’s, 
what is seen and what is known seem unable to coalesce; and in Joyce’s the object 
simply remains impervious to full comprehension. —~A.B.F. 


Poetry 
721. Amprimoz, Alexandre L. The Other Horse of Revelation, AnR, No. 14, Sum. 
1973, 67-72. The need for scholarship does not eliminate the need for textual analysis 
which should always come first. Formalistic principles do not answer for poems that 
are more easily approached through references to the archetypal. It is by a harmonious 
synthesis of textual analysis, scholarship, and the archetypal approach that we can 
best elucidate such deceptively simple poems as Jules Supervielle’s Full Sky. —D.J.M. 


722. Basler, Roy P. The Taste of It: Observations on Current Erotic Poetry, Mosaic, 
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6:3, Sp. 1973, 93-105. The modern poet or sculptor has something in common with 
the madman who defecates in the middle of his cell: both are preoccupied with waste, 
the common denominator of both civilization and nature. “The fires of nature are 
alternatively stoked and smothered by waste, and civilization battens and chokes on 
waste, celebrates it, and . . . 15 preserved by it and ultimately covered by its detritus.” 
“This waste endures its span . . . as the hint and implication of being, and this 
we call art. The quality of perception has been called by the name ‘taste,’ and this 
alone distinguishes both the making and the recognition of art from the discovery 
and recognition of truth. ... This is the nub of the modern aesthetic.” —D.J.M. 


723. Orr, Peter. Poefry and the Human Voice, English, 22:112, Sp. 1973, 18-23. 
In his book Poetry and the Physical Voice (Oxford U., 1962), poet Francis Berry says 
that poetry is “meaning expressed by and through sound.” His statement reinforces the 
contention that a poet, speaking to the ear, should be heard as weli as read. To get at 
the heart of a poem, one must exercise auditory imagination. The poem belongs first, 
but not exclusively, to the voice of the poet, for he writes in terms of himself. The one 
thing that makes poetry memorable is the sound it makes; to rob it of sound is to destroy 
much of its meaning and its beauty. The present age neglects the ear, or anesthetizes 
it. But a growing awareness that poetry is infinitely more than printed words on a 
silent page is reviving the oral tradition. —E.E.W. 


Prose 


724. Brashers, Howard C. Aesthetic Form in Familiar Essays, CCC, 22:2, May 1971, 
147-155. Variety in unity, unity in variety—one of the oldest aesthetic formulas—is 
determined and controlled by design and pattern, for design produces the variety neces- 
sary to gain and hold attention, and pattern makes it all understandable. The building 
blocks of the essay, the words, phrases, clauses, and paragraphs are arranged within 
the aesthetic criteria: contrast, gradation, theme and variation, and restraint. These 
criteria are further arranged in patterns that create aesthetic design. The linear 
pattern puts one concept after another logically. The radial-circular pattern arranges 
increments around a single, central core or idea. Finally, the mytho-literary patterns 
arrange a sequence of experiences which is a recognizable unit in our culture -——R.V.E. 


ENGLISH 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Scotland 
725. Annand, J. K. AKROS Surveyed (1-20), Akros, 7:21, Apr. 1973, 24-29. The 
achievement and importance of Akros as a literary journal is attributable to Duncan 
Glen’s editorial policy, which has afforded the reader an opportunity to discover the 
poetry and criticism of new and young Scottish writers. —E.CS. 


726. Campbell, Donald. The Place Where Language Dances (AKROS 1-20), Akros, 
7:21, Apr. 1973, 33-44. From initial experiment to present development, Akros has 
reflected the poet’s struggle to master his art by publishing the poetry of both young 
and established writers, including Frederic Lindsay, Frank Kuppner, Moira Fraser, 
David Morrison, Alan Jackson, Roderick Watson, Duncan Glen, Alastair Mackie, Iain 
Critchton Smith, Alexander Scott, Norman MacCaig, and Hugh MacDiarmid.—E.CS. 


727. Glen, Duncan. Duncan Glen Talking About AKROS 1-20, Akros, 7:21, Apr. 
1973, 3-10. Since its inception in 1965 the journal has been devoted primarily to 
publishing Scottish poetry and critical essays and reviews on poetry. The first 20 
numbers have included general poetry issues in all-Scots and Scottish-English as well 
as special issues on Norman MacCaig, Sydney Goodsir Smith, Hugh MacDiarmid, 
translation, and concrete poetry. —E.CS. 
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728. Glen, Duncan. AKROS 1-21 Check-List, Akros, 7:21, Apr. 1973, 75-80. [Each 
issue of Akros is identified by number only; the names of contributors to each are 
listed, but only prose items are designated by title. Authors writing under pseudonyms 
are identified. A brief note on the design and production of the first 21 numbers is 
included.] | —E.C.S. 


729. Herdman, John. Twenty Numbers of AKROS, Akros, 7:21, Apr. 1973, 30-32. 
The distinct contribution of Akros to Scottish literature is the result of definite editorial 
attitudes, a range of interest which embraces writings in Scots, an international per- 
spective as evidenced in the special numbers, and the accessibility for young poets and 
critics. | —E.CS. 


730. Glen, Duncan. Twenty-One Years of LINES REVIEW, Akros, 7:21, Apr. 1973, 
57-60 (rev.-art., Lines Review, Nos. 42-43). The early issues, edited successively by 
Alan Riddell, Sydney Goodsir Smith, Tom Scott, J. K. Annand, and again by Riddell, 
published the best of Scottish writing in an effort to foster and preserve national 
literature. Since coming under Robin Fulton’s editorship in 1967, however, the success 
of the journal has been determined by publishing the works of established writers. 
—E.CS. 


Cf.: Items 737, 830, 882, and 913. 


Wales 


731. Lloyd, Nesta. Ystoria Pedair Morwyn y Drindod [The Tale of the Four Virgins 
of the Trinity], BBCS, 25:2, May 1973, 120-124. Variations on this allegory, one of 
the most popular ones during the middle ages, were written by Nicholas Love and 
Walter Kennedy among others. [A Welsh text, not a translation, but similar to English 
versions, and dating from the 17th century is transcribed]. (In Welsh —P.G.D. 


Cf.: Items 749-754 and 890. 


V. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
732. Stevick, Robert D. Latin for Speakers of Old English: Some Ways of Better 
Teachers, Mon/TuMS, 2, 1967, 36-43. Aelfric’s Latin Grammar and a copy of it by 
an unknown scribe-teacher exhibit sound pedagogical principles. - Aelfric’s work is 
clear, orderly, and comprehensible. The scribe’s copy shows a skillful use of pointing 
and phrasing, devices which contributed to making the Grammar an effective work 
in teaching English-speaking students. . —R.A.R. 


733. Ohlgren, Thomas H. Visual Language in the Old English CAADMONIAN GEN- 
ESIS, VisL, 6:3, Sum. 1972, 253-276. Art provides at least 3 means of literary 
criticism. Book illustrations, largely ignored by the literary: scholar, formed an 
important part of OE Mss; they served to describe and explain the words. The 
illustrator (c. 1,000) of the Cedmonian Genesis, which diverges from the Bible, usually 
succeeded in approximating pictorially verbal content and style, even in the instances 
of divergence. Representative of the simultaneous flowering of verbal and pictorial 
narrative in England, the Cedmonian Genesis contanis a pictorial cycle that tells the 
story. The illustrator has approximated. the consecutive scenes and the sense of move- 
ment between them and has used a symbolically m n color code to emphasize 
“the verbal rhetoric inherent in the illustrations.” —J.B.S. 


734. Raw, Barbara C. THE DREAM OF THE ROOD and its Connections ‘with 
Early Christian Art, MAe, 39:3, 1970, 239-256. The first vision in this work 18 
concerned with the cult of the cross. But it is only in the devotional collections of 
the 1ith century that one encounters the ideas and tone of writing of The Dream of 
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the Rood. Yet, there is evidence that Englishmen of the 8th century were aware of 
the cult in Jerusalem. The influence of Palestinian art forms is seen in a number 
of continental pieces, and by the 9th century continental culture was beginning to 
make a contribution to English art. ---].], 


735. Alexandri, Epistola. THE LETTER OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT TO 
ARISTOTLE, HAB, 23:3, Sum. 1972, 3-16. [The OE version of the letter has been 
translated by Donald Davidson and A. P. Campbell into modern English. A short 
introduction is included. The text used is the Rypins edition. —M.R. 


736. Miskimin, Alice S. Images of Saga and Lyric, YR, 62:2, Dec. 1972, 299-305 
(rev.-art., Gwyn Jones, Kings, Beasts, and Heroes, Oxford U., 1972; Douglas Gray, 
Themes and Images in the Medieval English Lyric, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972). 
Jones writes of AS verse epic, Welsh prose romance, Old Norse heroic saga, and early 
medieval Northern history in an engaging, entertaining manner. Grav reveals “the 
formulaic schemata for devotional poetry on the elements of Christian belief, moralitas, 
and eschatology.” His chief concern is the evolution of the lyric from liturgy to the 
popular imagination. —L.D.B. 


Middle English 


737. Ebin, Lois A. John Barbour’s BRUCE: Poetry, History, and Propaganda, SSL, 
9:4, Apr. 1972, 218-242. By approaching this work as a conventional epic, romance, 
or chronicle, critics have confused rather than clarified Barbour’s purposes. While the 
poem resembles each of these genres in ceriain ways, it is more accurately viewed as 
an exemplum or mirror illustrating the importance of the ideals of freedom and loyalty 
for the Scottish nation. Rather than providing continuous narrative, Barbour con- 
centrates on selected incidents to illustrate his thematic purpose. In treating the 
Battle of Bannockburn, he emphasizes that the English fought solely to extend their 
power while the Scots struggled for the freedom and right of their land. The Bruce, 
appearing after 8 decades of war, provided a dramatic statement of the principles which 
the Scottish king and people should preserve. —Z.J.B. 


738. Hinton. Norman D. The Black Death and the BOOK OF THE DUCHESS, 
Mon/TuMS, 2, 1967, 72-78. The Black Death and contemporary reactions to it are 
major considerations in assessing this work. Contemporary accounts give sin and 
Fortune as possible causes of the Plague, discuss practical considerations for its treat- 
ment and prevention, and record a mood of shock and utter rejection of society that 
results from it. Chaucer’s poem, written under the strain of reactions to the Plague, 
echoes contemporary accounts. The Black Death stands behind the poem and gives 
it shape and meaning. —R.A.R. 


739. Fichte, Joerg O. THE CLERK’S TALE: An Obituary to Gentilesse, PSNLS, 
1:2, June 1973, 9-16. In this tale all the characters fall short of true gentilesse. 
Chaucer, familiar with the idea through various Continental sources, expounds upon 
gentilesse in several tales, poems, and in his translation of Boethius’s Consolatione 
Philosophiae. Gentilesse seems to be less a matter of noble ancestry and more a 
matter of virtuous conduct imitative of the actions of God, Who is its source. Thus 
the meanings of gentilesse are multifarious: the populace confuse it with noble birth, 
Marquis Walter argues for a natural form, and Griselda, although ecquiescing to 
Walter’s demands and therefore becoming an accessory to his inhuman deeds, lacks 
“rewthe” which is necessary for gentilesse. Therefore The Clerk’s Tale cannot be con- 
sidered to be an answer to The Wife of Bath’s Tale. —L.C.G. 


740. Loganbill, Dean. THE CLERK’S TALE and THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE: 
Chaucer and Godot Waiting for Beckett, PSNLS, 1:2, June 1973, 29-34. Writers since 
Chaucer and Shakespeare have had to be satisfied less with originality of content and’ 
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more with technique. Chaucer was even aware, apparently, of what is now deemed the 
absurdist position. These tales reveal the world to be as chaotic and knowledge to be as 
impossible as Becketts Waiting for Godot states them to be. Griselda suffers for 
reasons known only to the whimsical Walter, Constance experiences tribulations for 
reasons known only to God, and Vladimir and Estragen wait not knowing Godot’s 
intentions. Beckett, in writing what appears to be a debased saint’s legend, arrived at 
his notion 500 years after Chaucer saw that the absurdist point of view was but one, 
highly limited, vision of the world. —L.C.G. 


741. Golding, M. R. The Importance of Keeping “Trouthe” in THE FRANKLIN’S 
TALE, MAe, 39:3, 1970, 306-312. The pattern of events is controlled by the 
importance of keeping “trouthe”-—a pledge based not on the fulfilling of some test, but 
rather consonant with the demands of real life. The results of keeping “trouthe” 
are the curing of adolescent love in Aurelius and the maturing through experience of 
the conjugal love between Arveragus and Dorigen. —J.J. 


742. Tripp, Raymond P., Jr. The Franklin’s Solution to the Marriage Debate, PSNLS, 
1:2, June 1973, 35-41. The Franklin’s solution to the problem of “maistrye” appears 
to be the non-consummation of marriage. The non-sexual personality battles Jove when 
it will not be constrained by any force or even by gentilesse. Line 668 seems to indicate 
that women desire either liberty from artificial restraints or from their biologies. Men 
seem to have a desire to be free from the tyranny of love as well. But Arveragus, to 
prevent Dorigen from revealing that they have escaped the facts of marriage within its 
name, must ironically assert his mastery over her. By opposing the generic powers 
of life, however, they find no solution, even in courtly love. —L.C.G. 


_ 743. Gruber, Loren C. THE MANCIPLE’S TALE: One Key to Chaucer’s Language, 
PSNLS, 1:2, June 1973, 43-49. A radical disjunction between words, as artistic 
expression and as records of literal fact, and life appears to inform several of the tales, 
including this one. Words can neither contain diverse experience nor adequately 
explain its vicissitudes when they are asserted in a categorical fashion or systematized 
in a rigid way. Thus for Chaucer language only temporarily encompasses life felt or 
imagined. The Crow, instead of singing, used brutishly literal words to inform Phebus 
of his wife’s infidelity. Phebus, consequently, began to question the efficacy of words 
and what appears to be their “deliberately fostered illusion.’ The Manciple’s Tale, 
seems to be about the failure of language used unwisely at the literal and symbolic 
levels. —L.C.G. 


744. Friedman, John Block. The Prioress’s Beads “Of Smal Coral,” MAe, 39:3, 
1970, 301-305. Eglentyne’s coral beads underscore her simple piety. Coral was 
supposed to ward off phantasms from the dark side of man’s mind and their concrete 
embodiment in the devil and his demons, who continually tempt mankind to the sins 
of the flesh. To know the symbolism of the Prioress’s coral beads is to see her char- 
acter from a new perspective, though not entirely to erase the impression that she is 
subject to some worldly desires. —J.J. 


745. Gosselink, Robert. The Miller’s Wife in Chaucers REEVE’S TALE, EngQ, 6:1, 
Sp. 1973, 59-66. If the miller’s wife’s actions are motivated rather than simply being 
demanded by the story, they seem puzzling, almost contradictory. To answer effectively 
the question of her motivations, it is profitable to consider that she is falsely and 
defensively proud, a saucy, wily, cunning bastard who is kept virtuous by the implied 
threat of her husband’s violent jealousy. Her final action—hitting her husband over 
the head—-allows the scholars to beat the miller and escape: therefore, the wife’s 
motivation and judgment in this act are ຊາ. ຈ the outcome of the tale. Her 
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scholar’s revenge symmetrical, complete, and successful; her motivation allows Chaucer 
to display his skill at “capping” one story with another. —D.J.M. 


746. Johnson, William C., Jr. Chaucer’s Language of Inevitability, PSNLS, 1:2, June 
1973, 17-27. Chaucer paradigmatically dramatizes the individual’s collision with the 
world in terms of love and death, rather than damnation and salvation. His characters 
suffer more as victims of an outrageous emotional fortune than as victims of external 
fate. The Black Knight, in The Book of the Duchess, demands, instead of doctrine, 
sympathetic understanding from the Dreamer. Arcite, in The Knight’s Tale, similarly 
encounters love intensely, only to be isolated, without even emotional consolation, by 
his own death. January, in The Merchant’s Tale, finds inevitability to be his need to 
escape his biological limitations, ironically constrains love with jealousy, and inevitably 
suffers May’s reprisal. Chaucer’s language of inevitability, then, reveals solace to be, 
not intelligible doctrine, but the ineffable consolation of art. Chaucer, and many of 
his characters, seem to be stepping from the certainty of the medieval model into the 
new world of the Renaissance. —L.C.G. 


747. Blake, Norman F. Chaucer in His Time, PSNLS, 1:2, June 1973, 1-7. The tone 
of Chaucer’s poetry may be understood best in light of the poetic means available to 
all 14th-century poets. The language of Chaucer and his contemporaries, less stable 
than that of Continental poets, can be explained best in terms of larger rhetorical 
patterns, rather than in terms of either serious or comic word play. The larger patterns, 
like Chaucer’s characters and tales as well as his comic and tragic stances, are held in 
complementary tension by contrast and parallelism. An investigation of Chaucer’s tone 
and his relationship to his contemporaries may reveal an indebtedness to romance 
writers who provided them with traditional forms to express new attitudes and wider | 
perspectives. —L.C.G. 


748. Rowland, Beryl. Contemporary Chaucer Criticism, English, 22:112, Sp. 1973, 
3-10. The astringent new scholarship in Chaucerian criticism owes its growth and 
rigor to the many who have insisted on the exhaustive analysis of text. Wolfgang 
Clemen in Der junge Chaucer (H. Popinghaus, 1938) emphasized the necessity for a 
close reading of text in relation to theme and style. Charles Muscatine in Chaucer and 
the French Tradition (U. of Ca., 1957) showed that Chaucer created a Protean late 
medieval style from two dominant stylistic traditions in French literature. Sanford B. 
Meech’s Design in Chaucer's TROILUS (Syracuse U., 1959) examined text and sources. 
E. Talbot Donaldson in Chaucer and the Elusion of Clarity (E&S, 25, 1972 [AES, 17:1, 
Sept. 1973, 23]) showed that Chaucer’s contradictions may have been deliberate. Ralph 
Baldwin in The Unity of the Canterbury Tales (AMS Press, 1971) analyzed the effect 
of moral persuasions of rhetoric on Chaucer’s theme. Similarly, one can trace the devel- 
opment of the new criticism through the works of such scholars as Robert O. Payne, 
D. W. Robertson, Jr., R. M. Jordan, Paul G. Ruggiers, J. A. W. Bennett, Frances Yates, 
Donald M. Howard, A. I. Doyle, George Pace, Daniel Silvia, Robert A. Pratt, A. C. 
Baugh, Donald Blake, and many others. Critics, seeking the nature of the poet’s achieve- 
ment, are sharply aware of a complex and enigmatic Chaucer. —E.E.W. 


749. Bromwich, Rachel. Influences upon Dafydd ap Gwilym’s Poetry, PoetW, 8:4, 
Sp. 1973, 44-55. By fusing the new and the old, the foreign and the national, Dafydd 
joins Welsh poetic tradition with the mainstream of European literature. He makes 
use of foreign loan-words, such as metaphors of currency, the tradition of courtly love, 
and the international fabliaux. Unlike Chaucer, whose cultural heritage was influenced 
by the Norman conquest, he writes from a sustained national tradition dating back 
to the 6th century. —C.M. 


750. Carr, A. D. The World oí Dafydd ap Gwilym, PoetW, 8:4, Sp. 1973, 3-16. For 
Wales the 14th century was a time of significant, political, social, and economic change. 
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Dafydd ap Gwilym, though an apolitical poet, does convey the atmosphere of 14th- 
century Welsh life in ways such as providing one of the first references in English 
literature to a mechanical clock and writing of the organ in Bangor cathedral. His 
poetry does not stress the tensions of his age, however, and thus is not dated. —C.M. 


751. Parry, Thomas. Dafydd ap Gwilym’s Poetic Craft, PoetW, 8:4, Sp. 1973, 34-43. 
Dafydd thoroughly mastered the Welsh prosody of his time. He skillfully adapted cyn- 
ghanedd in his 8 awdlau to friends and patrons but made even more impressive use 
of the cywydd meter, which he used in more than 100 poems and which he helped 
to establish as an acceptable poetic medium. His images, especially the historical and 
military allusions, give further power to his poems. —C.M. 


752. Thomas, Gwyn. Dafydd ap Gwilym the Nature-Poet, PoetW, 8:4, Sp. 1973, 
28-33. In his own time Dafydd was considered principally an entertainer, in the 18th 
century an author of sweet but superficial verse, in the 19th century a love-poet, and 
in the 20th century a nature-poet. As a nature-poet, his principal theme is the contrast 
between summer, a time symbolic of youth and life, and winter, a time suggesting old 
age and death. Most often he writes of summer, making frequent use of dyfalu 
(“riddling”), which conveys “a sense of joyful vitality.” —C.M. 


753. Williams, Gwyn. Dafydd ap Gwilym: Poet of Love, PoetW, 8:4, Sp. 1973, 18-27. 
Dafydd’s dominant theme is love, which he always treats in a frank and sensual rather 
than in a Platonic or Petrarchan manner. Dyddgu and Morfudd, the two women who 
appear most often, may have been actual women; but the poet also refers to many 
other lovers. Always displaying the rare ability to laugh at himself and his failures, he 
often stresses trivial hindrances to lovemaking, such as a thorn which trips him on his 
way to a rendezvous. And, though he professes the Catholic religion, he adapts its 
language to the ritual of love. —C.M. 


754. Gruffydd, R. Geraint. Contemporary Scholarship in the Work of Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, PoetW, 8:4, Sp. 1973, 56-64. [This bibliographical essay examines the 
scholarship of the last 20 years.] —C.M. 


755. Jamieson, I. W. A. The Minor Poems of Robert Henryson, SSL, 9:2-3, Oct-Jan. 
1971-1972, 125-147, Henryson’s minor poems need further attention because of the 
distortions and false assumptions which have become fairly widespread. Rather than 
being characteristic of an individual personality, the poems are genre poems, even in 
cases where they creatively restructure the genre. The forms (debate pcems, moral 
poems, complaint poetry, religious hymns and prayers, and the ballad) all have extensive 
antecedents. The subjects (the transitoriness of life, Death the leveller, the vicissitudes 
of life, the abuses of contemporary medicine, and general petitions for community 
needs) are also familiar. These poems tell remarkably little about Henryson the person. 
They do show that he could write ‘creditably within a considerable number of genres. 
The fact that most of them tend to be “moral” says more about Henryson’s environ- 
ment than about the man. —Z.J.B. 


756. Fifield, Merle. The Castle in the Circle, Mon/Ball, 6:11, 1967, 1-48. The sketch 
of a circular stage with a central tower or mansion and a surrounding ditch found in 
the Macro Ms of The Castle of Perseverance (c. 1425) provides a model for determining 
the staging of the other 4 extant English morality plays. Circular stagings are found in 
late 14th-century spectacles and pageants, in pictorial representations of stages or 
morality themes, in records of tourneys and jousts, and in productions of several con- 
temporary continental plays. Since “theatre in the round” was a possibility for early 
productions, and since the plays have almost no stage directions, the probable staging 
must be determined bya close reading of the texts. The earliest extant morality, the 
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fragmentary Pride of Life, was performed out of doors on a circular stage with 4 man- 
sions and a mobile audience. The abstract allegorical Wisdom Who is Christ (c. 1460) 
“requires an oven area facing the audience and an exit-entrance.” The other 2 plays 
require much more complex staging. Mankind (c. 1470) demands at least 3 mansions, 
space for varicus special props, and “an enclosed rectangular or circular theatre.” The 
last play, Everyman (c. 1485), can be produced on either a linear or circular stage. The 
linear stage, hcwever, “forces repetitious crossings” and displaces the play’s major scenes 
while a circula> stage allows for a “full and logical performance.” —D.E.L. 


757. Revard, Carter. The Lecher, the Legal Eagle, and the Papelard Priest: Middle 
English Confessional Satires in MS. Harley 2253 and Elsewhere, Mon/TuMS, 2, 1967, 
54-71. The Man in the Moon, A Satire on the Consistory Courts, and The Papelard 
Priest are hytrid forms best termed confessional satires. The Man in the Moon 
satirizes the Dlly of the speaker—a foolish would-be knave—rather than corrupt 
manorial cfficials. A Satire on the Consistory Courts is directed not against the 
church-court’s treatment of sinners but against complaining sinners. Though The 
Papelard Pries- has a perspective similar to A Satire on the Consistory Courts, it has 
a jollier tone. Skillful pre-Chaucerian poems, these works were recited in taverns and 
anthologized by ecclesiastics. —R.A.R. 


Romances 


758. Lucas, Peter J. Towards an Interpretation of SIR LAUNFAL with Particular 
Reference to Line 683, MAe, 39:3, 1970, 291-300. Launfal’s statement that he will not 
be a traitor (l. 683) has a twofold meaning: Launfal is refusing to be disloyal to the 
king, and he is saying that he will not betray his mistress, Dame Tryamour, for Guin- 
evere. Despite critics who argue that Chestre was a literary hack, the evidence for the 
dual reading is present in the poem, and should not be explained away. ---].]. 


General 


759. West, Fred. Some Notes on Word Order in Old and Middle English, MP, 71:1, 
Aug. 1973, 48-53. A statistical analysis of Beowulf, Parker Chronicle, Voyages of 
Ohthere and Wulfstan, Peterborough Chronicle, Ancrene Riwle, Science of Cirurgie, 
and Mandeville’s Travels firmly establishes the dominance of the cumulative sentence 
from the earliest OE writings. V-O (as against O-V) did not predominate until be- 
tween 1200 and 1300; the shift in word-order patterns occurred by A.D. 900.—L.D.B. 


Vi. RENAISSANCE 


Francis Bacon 


760. Stephens, James. Bacon’s New English Rhetoric and the Debt of Aristotle, SM, 
39:4, Nov. 1972, 248-259. Bacon’s theory of style and communication depends heavily 
on Aristotle’s Rhetoric, but Bacon’s idea of going back to the source was a step forward 
for his time. Aristotle in turn owes a debt to Bacon, who, writing to improve or expand 
man’s knowledge, developed some of Aristotle’s unformed ideas and reworked them for 
a modern English rhetoric. The 2 scholars agree on “the nature and function of 
rhetoric, its ro& among the arts and sciences, its basis in psychology, and the uses to 
which it puts logical and ethical and pathetic proofs.” Seeking to give the authority 
of science to rhetoric, Bacon adapted Aristotle’s theories of logos, ethos, and pathos to 
his own concerts of moral and civil discourse. —E.E.W. 


George Cavendish 
761. Edwards, A. S. G. George Cavendish’s METRICAL VISIONS: S, W. Singer's 
Edition (1825) BC, 22:2, Sum. 1973, 236-237. [This list records Singer's “silent 
divergences from his original,” British Museum Ms Egerton 2402.] ---(3.1.1. 
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Thomas Dekker 


762. Kistner, A. L., and M. K. Kistner. I HONEST WHORE: A Comedy of Blood, 
HAB, 23:4, Fall 1972, 23-27. The word blood 15 used throughout Dekker’s play, 
written in collaboration with Middleton, and its imagery can be clearly seen. In various 
parts of the play, the word denotes family or lineage, bloodshed, lust, and anger. All 
the characters are motivated by blood; Candido, who remains meek and virtuous, rep- 
resents the norm or ideal from which all the others deviate. Candido is described as 
bloodless, thus reinforcing the complications which involve the other characters as a 
result of their various types of blood. —M.R. 


John Donne 
763. Sparrow, John. John Sparrow’s “Manuscript Corrections in Two Issues of Donne’s 
BIATHANATOS,” BC, 22:2, Sum. 1973, 235-236. Locations can now be provided. for 
10 uncorrected and 5 corrected copies of the undated issue and for one corrected and 
11 uncorrected copies of the 1648 issue. [Two brief corrections and a comment are 
added, relating to the discussion in BC, 21:1, Sp. 1972, 29-32 (AES, 16:6, Feb. 1973, 
1594).] —G.T.T. 


764. Keynes, Geoffrey. A Footnote to Donne, BC, 22:2, Sum. 1973, 165-168. The 
Edward Hyde who wrote the second of the elegies (On the Death of Dr. Donne) in 
Donne’s Deaths Duell (1632) is not, as previously thought, the Royalist divine, but 
rather his cousin, the Lord Chancellor, as is shown by a comparison of the signatures 
in the so-called EH Ms [owned by Keynes] with those known to be by the Lord 
Chancellor. (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


765. Smith, M. van Wyk. John Donne’s METEMPSYCHOSIS. Part I, RES, 24:93, 
Feb. 1973, 17-25. This work, subtitled The Progress of the Soul, has been shown to 
be an anti-epic, one which “presents a perfect inversion of the moral progress tradition- 
ally associated with the soul’s upward movement from plant through beast to man.” 
An examination of Donne’s sources on the transmigration of souls—Tertullian, the 
neo-Pythagoreans, and Hermetic and Cabalistic writings—supports the argument that 
the poem is complete in itself. —L.B.H. 


Cf.: Item 806. 


Ben Jonson 
766. Jost, François. Ludwig Tieck; English and French Sources of His WILLIAM 
LOVELL (1795/96), Mon/SECC, 2, 1972, 181-192. Jonson’s The New Im or 
the Light Heart, with its hero, Herbert Lovel, provided the impetus for Tieck’s Die 
Geschichte des Herrn William Lovell. Both protagonists represent “a specific conception 
of love.” For plot, character traits of the protagonists, and the narrative technique 
Tieck drew upon French sources. —J.B.S. 


Thomas Kyd 
767. Leggatt, Alexander. The Three Worlds of THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, SoRA, 
6:1, Mar. 1973, 35-47. The 3 worlds of Kyd’s play are the daylight world of the court, 
the night world of the passion and violence of Lorenzo and Bel-imperia, and the super- 
natural world of Andrea and Revenge. The 3 worlds interact with one another, and 
finally all are brought together in the 4th world of the play within the play. Hieronimo, 
the tragic hero, is forced to cross the barriers of the 3 worlds. Ironically he becomes 
like Lorenzo and serves the intention of Andrea and Revenge. —ENJ. 


Christopher Marlowe 


768. Watson-Williams, Helen. The Power of Words: A Reading of TAMBURLAINE 
THE GREAT, Part One, English, 22:112, Sp. 1973, 13-18. In his Prologue Marlowe 
gives significant importance to style. The Scythian threatens the world with words. An 
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analysis of Tamburlaine discloses various functions of speech. At the simplest level, 
words are weapons sufficient unto themselves, In another situation, speech of a special 
kind proves itself to be more effective than a sword, and substitutes decisively for 
physical action. Speech expresses, too, the force of Tamburlaine’s personality, for his 
words vanquish the minds of men and women, and give him his greatest conquests, both 
military and romantic. The power of his words is fitting accompaniment to his powerful 
physical presence. —E.E.W. 


Philip Massinger 
769. Lawiess, Donald S. Philip Massinger and His Associates, Mon/Ball, 6:10, 1967, 
v-ix, 1-67. Massinger (christened on Nov. 24, 1583, d. Mar. 1640) became the leading 
playwright in England during Charles Fs reign. Born into a family of “some distinc- 
tion,” Massinger attended St. Albans Hall, Oxford, but left without taking a degree. 
Though little is known of his whereabouts for some years after leaving Oxford, early 
documents indicate that he went to London, became impoverished, and turned to writ- 
ing in his mid-20’s. Although his name does not appear with John Fletcher’s on any 
title page, their contemporaries suggest that Massinger collaborated with Fletcher and 
was his chief assistant with the King’s Men after 1616. Massinger began independent 
work sometime before 1620, and it is certain that with Fletcher’s death in 1625, he 
became the leading playwright for his theater company. During his career he wrote, 
in collaboration or alone, at least 50 plays, all of which show his great debt to Shake- 
speare and some acquaintance with the classics. In spite of some problems with 
censors and critics, Massinger’s plays appear to have been well received. —A.J.L. 


770. Lawless, Donald S. The Poems of Philip Massinger with Critical Notes, Mon/ 
Ball, 8:13, 1968, v-x, 1-30. [Massinger’s known non-dramatic poetry is included with 
an introduction (including a bibliography of editions) and critical notes following each 
of the 8 poems.] —A.J.L. 


Thomas Middleton 
Cf.: Item. 762. 


John Milton 


771. Anonby, John. Reflections on Milton’s OF EDUCATION, EngQ, 6:1, Sp. 1973, 
53-58. Some of Milton’s suggestions for educational reform might be applied profit- 
ably to the teaching of English Literature in present-day universities. Milton insists 
that education must be practical and have some relevance to every aspect of human 
existence on earth, but his major concern is to prepare men for the greatest possible 
service to God and mankind. However, he totally ignores the education of women, 
and he avoids any kind of “modern” specialization. What we need today are programs 
that permit specialization without forcing the student to lose almost all contact with 
other potentially enriching disciplines. —D.J.M. 


772. Long, Anne B. Coping with Milton’s Power, CEA, 35:3, Mar. 1973, 33-35. A 
good way to introduce students to Milton is to discuss the manner in which several 
authors use time. In Camus’s The Plague Tarrou indicates that time has no purpose. 
In Sonnet 19 Shakespeare laments time’s destruction of physical beauty, but affirms 
that man’s poetry can overcome time and endure on this earth. Milton’s On Time 
gives time a purpose—but one which will not be fulfilled until we have lived through 
time and come to eternity. —B.J.M. 


773. Rajan, Balachandra. PARADISE LOST and the Balance of Structures, UTQ, 
41:3, Sp. 1972, 219-226. Interest in discovering mathematical structures has led some 
to consider the earlier 10-book structure of this poem superior to the final 12-book 
one. An examination of his revisions indicates Milton was concerned with a central 
event, Christ’s victory in heaven, and sought to emphasize it through rearrangement. 
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The first 6 books complete an action that begins and ends with the fallen angels; the 
2nd 6 books describe another action, creation to the last judgment. The 12-book struc- 
ture enriches the central truth of the poem. Christ’s victory in heaven is truly sig- 
nificant. Its lesson, that good is exalted through its humiliations, echoes throughout the 
poem. A pattern that is both in time and timeless is suggested, and we see Christ’s 
victories as a “circle in which any point involves the whole circumference.” The victory 
is a “window opening on eternity, and on the nature of creative goodness which is for- 
ever re-enacted and renewed.” —V.M.N. 


774. Clark, Ira. PARADISE REGAINED and the Gospel according to John, MP, 
71:1, Aug. 1973, 1-15. Milton drew his primary inspiration for this work from the 
Gospel according to John. Much supporting circumstantial evidence can be cited, but 
the strongest is in the emphasis both works place on the mystery of incarnation, the 
union of the Son of God and the Son of Man. In Paradise Regained both the divine 
and mortal Jesus are present. In a sense, the poem deals with the self-revelation of 
the Son. —L.D.B. 


775. Mueller, Martin, Time and Redemption in SAMSON AGONISTES and IPHI- 
GENIE AUF TAURIS, UTQ, 41:3, Sp. 1972, 227-245. Sophocles’s Oedipus at Colonus 
influenced Milton, and much of his Philoctetes was assimilated by Goethe, though 
modifications in classic dramatic conventions were made to allow full expression of 
the Christian theme of redemption. In Milton’s play and in Goethe’s, time is a major 
element in treatment of theme and modification of plot. The nature of the link between 
long suffering and decisive action differs radically from that in Greek tragedy. Past 
and future are causally related. In Oedipus and Samson, we see the heroes humiliated, 
powerless. In the Greek play, “re-enactment” of the past is forced on the protagonist, 
but in Milton’s drama, it is a necessary condition of his redemption. Iphigenia auf 
Tauris is also governed by a view of time in which a new future grows out of an 
encounter with the past. Both plays transform the “theme of exile into that of 
providential concealment.” —V.M.N. 


Harry Porter 


776. Morris, Alton C. Proverbial Folklore in THE TWO ANGRY WOMEN OF 
ABINGTON, NCaFJ, 13:1-2, 1965, 25-35. In this work Porter demonstrates a knowl- 
edge of and interest in proverbial folklore. Porter’s use of the proverb is consistent 
with the spirit of the 16th century, “the heyday of the proverb in English literature”; 
however, Porter goes further than his contemporaries in that he builds a character, 
Nicholas Proverbs, around proverbs. In total, some 150 proverbs are included in the 
play. A plausible assumption is that Porter was satirizing the outmoded and unrealistic 
use of proverbial lore. = —R.W.J. 


Shakespeare 
777. Silverman, J. M. Two Types of Comedy in ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 
SQ, 24:1, Win. 1973, 25-34. In this play a perspective that could reconcile the romantic 
and comic modes of its 2 parts is not achieved. In the first part, which ends with the 
marriage of Bertram and Helena, our feeling that a heavenly purpose has guided the 
course of events leads us to expect that Bertram will return Helena’s love. This expecta- 
tion is not fulfilled. In the second half the play shifts from a world of romance and 
wish-fulfillment to the world of experience in which intrigue is required if the ending 
is to be happy. Only human guile can meet the conditions Bertram imposes on Helena. 
In the imperfect world of fallen man, Helena’s deceit is necessary, but such deceit pre- 
cludes a resolution in which the audience can rejoice in the “celebration of renewal” 
characteristic of romantic comedy. = AG. 


778. Berry, J. Wilkes. Two Hoops in Shakespeare’s ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
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CEA,. 35:3, Mar.. 1973, 29-30. Through ironic‘use of hoop imagery Shakespeare brings 
home the point that Antony’s marriage to Octavia will .result in even more bitter 
conflict. Caesar mentions his desire for a hoop to “hold us stanch,” and Agrippa 
immediately suggests the ill-fated marriage. In the next scene Antony mentions a 
hoop; however, he refers not to the hoop which holds barrel staves together, but to the 
hoop which encircles the area in which two game birds are to fight. Thus his remark 
foreshadows the battle to come. —B.J.M. 


779. Shaw-Smith, R. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, ILü.204, SQ, 24:1, Win. 1973, 
92-93. From a reference in The Voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan (1611-13), 
it can be inferred that a taste existed in Shakespeare’s day for pictures of Venus in 
lascivious Doses. It is likely that the picture Enorbarbus has in mind in his description 
of Cleopatra (“o’erpicturing that Venus”) was indecent. —A.G. 


780. Kelly, Thomas. Shakespeare’s Romantic Heroes: Orlando Reconsidered, SQ, 
24:1, Win. 1973, 12-24. Florizel in W. T. and Orlando in A. Y. L. are the only 
romantic heroes in Shakespeare to match the heroines in attractive qualities. The 
other romantic lovers are fickle, callow, self-centered, and above afl lacking in aware- 
ness. Orlando is like Rosalind in his perceptiveness and in his “ability to recognize 
multiple levels of experience.” Both characters adopt roies. In their two encounters in 
the forest, Orlando’s Petrarchan sentiment is as deliberately overdone as is the Touch- 
stone-like sharpness of Rosalind’s Ganymede playing Rosalind. The wrestling match 
in the first act establishes a hero who, like the heroine, is able to control events and 
thus help determine “the final shape of the comedy.” —A.G. 


781. Wood, James O. Intimations of Actaeon in JULIUS CAESAR, SQ, 24:1, Win. 
1973, 85-88. By invoking the myth of Actaeon, as told by Ovid, the image cluster of 
harts and Jogs in Caesar conveys the horror of Caesar’s assassination. His death be- 
comes an “ambush by conspiracy of supposed friends.” Sympathy, however, is pre- 
served for Brutus, since the cluster is not used in such a way as to suggest the complete 
blamelessness of the victim. Ovid’s list of 33 hounds in Metamorphoses may have been 
in Shakespeare’s mind when he had Octavius speak of Caesar’s 33 wounds (V.i. 53). 
Plutarch and other sources speak of 23. —A,G. 


782. Stubtlefield, Charles. Some Thoughts about KING JOHN, CEA, 35:3, Mar. 
1973, 25-28. Because of their ambition, greed, and insecurity, all except one of the 
characters fail to cope with the disordered and confused world which confronts them. 
Faulconbridge, by committing himself to a course of action—by supporting John in 
spite of his flaws—saves himself and Engiand. —B.J.M. 


783. Cameron, Allen Barry. The Value of Lear’s Death, CEA, 35:3, Mar. 1973, 16-19. 
Though ironic man sees the human condition as less than desirable, he is able to 
accept things as they are; for tragic man there is no reconciliation. When Lear rejects 
his kingdom, he rejects the ironic view of life. He regains that view when he forgives 
Cordelia, but loses it permanently when Cordelia dies. He refuses to accept the ab- 
surdity of her death—of any death—and the effort of maintaining this tragic struggle 
causes his own death. —B.J.M. 


784. McKenzie, D. F. “indenting the Stick” in the First Quarto of KING LEAR 
(1608), PBSA, 67:2, 2nd Qt. 1973, 125-130. Despite the appearance of having used 
2 measures (one for verse and one for prose), the compositor actually used only one— 
the longer one—and inserted the required sizes of quads at the right side of the stick 
when shorter lines were being set. —G.T.T. 


785. Lennam, Trevor. “The ventricle of memory”: Wit and Wisdom in LOVE'S 
LABOUR’S LOST, SQ, 24:1, Win. 1973, 54-60. Although he mentions no specific 
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source, T. W. Baldwin’s observation in. William Shakespeare’s Five-Act.Structure (Ur- 
bana, 1947) that L. L. L. is a “school morality in reverse” is a fruitful one. The pat- 
tern of the play is that of the “Wit”? moralities. The young men correspond to the 
morality’s hero Wit, who woos the lady Wisdom, breaks his vows, is dressed in fool’s 
garb, and then is shamed and punished. Unlike Wit, however, the young men in 
L. L. L. do not win their loves. As Berowne says, “Our wooing does not end like an 
old play” (V.ii.860). Of the 3 Wit plays extant the anonymous The Marriage of Wit 
and Science (1569) is probably Shakespeare’s source. If so, Alfred Harbage’s proposal 
that L. L. L. “in its original form was written for Paul’s in 1588-1589" (LOVE’S 
LABOUR’S LOST and the Early Shakespeare, Stratford Papers on Shakespeare, 
McMaster U. Lib., Ontario, 1962) may be correct. —A.G. 


7£6. Richmond, Velma Bourgeois. Lady Macbeth: Feminine Sensibility Gone Wrong, 
CEA, 35:3, Mar. 1973, 20-24. Because her husband does not have the masculine ruth- 
lessness needed to further his ambition, Lady Macbeth renounces her femininity, ag- 
gressively refusing motherhood and denying herself gentleness. Her feminine sensibility 
can thus express itself only through her nightmares and sleepwalking. In fact her 
rejection of womanhood leads to the destruction of order which makes up the play’s 
action. —B.J.M. 


787. Bryant, J. A., Jr. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE and the Common Flaw, SR, 
81:3, Sum. 1973, 606-622. This play is about self-centered people. Most of them grow 
out of self-love, but only Portia manages it entirely on her own. Her transcending of 
her own interest and her work to preserve friendship makes possible other transforma- 
tions. In the last scene, Portia articulates the principle that unites Shakespeare’s 
comedies with his tragedies: “we are urged to accept substitutes until a true king be 
by.” In Shakespeare’s world, one corrects what is “obviously in need of correction” 
and hopes the rest will “either correct itself or prove the critics wrong.” —L.K.U. 


788. Allen, John A. Dogberry, SQ, 24:1, Win. 1973, 35-53. By having the attitudes 
and actions of its upper-class characters parodied in Dogberry, Much preserves a 
tclerant view of human nature. The indulgence we extend to Dogberry carries over to 
Leonato, Claudio, and Don Pedro who are like him in their concern with the impression 
they make on others. This concern, a form of self-love, is defined in terms of fashion, 
that “deformed thief,” which destroys humane feeling, stifles faith and charity, and 
leads men to seek revenge. Dogherry’s assertion of his dignity is the ludicrous equivalent 
of the gentlemen’s fear for their reputations. The laughter aroused by his vanity allows 
us to accept philosophically the “deficiencies of sensibility [that] are so much the rule” 
in the play. —A.G. 


789, Meagher, John C. Conrade Conned: Or the Career of Hugh Oatcake, SQ. 24:1, 
Win. 1973, 90-92. Almost all editions of Much emend the line near the end of JIV. iii: 
“Masters, neuer speake, we charge you, let vs obey you to go with vs” by assigning only 
“masters” to Conrade and the remainder to one of the watchmen. However, it is 
possible that the whole line was spoken by Dogberry. Although there are speaking parts 
for only 2 watchmen, it can be argued that 3 are on stage, the 3rd being Hugh Oatcake. 
Oatcake is referred to by Dogberry earlier in the scene in a manner that does not 
exclude the possibility of his presence. The Second Watchman’s order, “Call vppe the 
right maister Constable” could be addressed to Hugh. Hugh could, then, go off stage 
and return with Dogberry. The speech heading in the Ms was probably “Con.,” one 
ot the Ms’s headings for Dogberry. Compositorial misunderstanding led to the printing 
of “Conr.” for “Con.” —A.G. 


790. Rockett, William. Labor and Virtee in THE TEMPEST, SQ, 24:1, Win. 1973, 
77-84. The garden of one’s soul can be cultivated and social harmony preserved only 
through labor that is spiritually and morally informed. Gonzalo’s Utopia—a world 
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freed from labor—denies the ‘redeeming efficacy of work.” His Utopia is essentially 
one in which pleasure is the supreme good, the purpose of work being pucely utilitarian: 
something performed for reward or to satisfy a want. However, only work performed 
for the “seke of service itself” can correct the errors of the past and promise renewal. 
Labor freely performed (best exemplified in Ferdinand) is a discipline necessary for 
the attainment of grace and a reflection of a free and liberal spirit. —A.G. 


791. Dircks, P. T. Shakespeare’s Use of the Catch as Dramatic Metaphor, SQ, 24:1, 
Win. 1973, 88-90. The catch scenes in Twel. (ILiii.) and Temp. (ŒHLii.) do more than 
provide entertainment. Dramatic metaphors for disorder, they contribute to plot and 
tone. In Temp. the aborted rendition of “Flout ’em and scout ’em’ is opposed to the 
harmonious music of Ariel and anticipates the failure of the conspiracy against Prospero. 
The raucous singing of Toby, Aguecheek, and Feste in Twel. heightens the beauty and 
sadness of Viola’s-love for Orsino. —A.G. . 


792. Homan, Sidney R. THE TEMPEST and Shakespeare’s Last Plays: The Aes- 
thetic Dimensions, SQ, 24:1, Win. 1973, 69-76. A consistent statement about art, one 
typical of the Renaissance, is made in Per., Cym., W. T., and Temp., most profoundly 
so in the last two. Like his response to his characters and the world they inhabit, 
Shakespeare’s views on art are complex. To argue that he champions art over life or 
life over art is to focus on individual scenes rather than a play’s total design. If art 
has the power to transcend time and achieve perfection, it lacks the warm reality of 
life—the statue of Hermione is Hermione. If art is deceptive and insubstantial, and 
so inferior to nature, it is also, paradoxically, a source of truth with the power to 
transform nature “into something ‘rich and strange.’ ” —A.G. 


793. Mandel, Jerome. Dream and Imagination in Shakespeare, SQ, 24:1, Win. 1973, 
61-68. Renaissance ideas about dreams and their relationship to the real world throw 
light on Shakespeare’s conception of the nature of drama. In the dream the boundaries 
between “experimental” and “imaginative” reality overlap; the dream is the product 
of the imaginative faculty, its content drawn from real life. Further, dreams, through 
their power to instruct and arouse emotion, could influence behavior in the real world. 
Finally, since dreams could be of divine origin, they might embody higher truths. Inso- 
far as the relationship of play-world to real world is analogous to that of dream to real 
world, drama was thought to have similar properties. For Shakespeare drama was “an 
imaginative reality as profound and as relevant” to an audience as were its dreams. 

—A.G. 


794, Marder, Louis. On Shakespeare’s Reputed Authorship of THE BIRTH OF 
HERCULES, ShN, 23:3, May 1973, 26. Evidence adduced thus far does not suppart 
Dieter Schamp’s contention Gn William Shakespeare, Die Geburt des Herkules, Uber- 
setzung und Beweisfuhrung zur Verfasserschaft, Felix Bloch, 1972) that there is con- 
clusive proof of Shakespeare’s authorship of this play The London Observer has 
mocked Schamp, but he writes in too scholarly and serious a manner to be jibed at. 
Schamp has promised a further study, but a computer run on vocabulary, style, and 
imagery may well prove what now appears obvious—‘the author of the prose B.H. 
cannot be Shakespeare.” —G.A.C. 


795, S. D. L. Seald Rymers: the New Shakespearian Criticism, HuW, No. 12, Aug. 
1973, 64-82 (rev.-art., H. A. Mason, Shakespeare’s Tragedies of Love, Chatto & 
Windus, n.d.; and A. L. French, Shakespeare and the Critics, Cambridge U., n.d.) 
Mason and French try to rehabilitate partially the characters of Goneril and Regan, 
but ignore their fundamental and indefensible immorality. Like other critics they can- 
not comprehend the largeness of love in plays like Antony and Oth., so they cannot 
see the corruption of it elsewhere.. Because they reject the facile moralizing of some of 
Shakespeare’s heroes they see no pattern in the plays. But Shakespeare’s afflicted heroes 
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do affirm a valid perspective on human life, quite aside from what they as characters 
see as true. It is salutary to show that Shakespeare is not above criticism, but the 
attempt can be carried too far. —R.E.B. 


796. Sider, John Wm. The Serious Elements in Shakespeare’s Comedies, SQ, 24:1, 
Win. 1973, 1-11. Shakespeare’s treatment of the serious elements in his comedies is 
completely successful only in the tragi-comedies. In Per., Cym., W. T., and Temp., the 
deep emotion stirred by grave events is sustained, and pity and fear are turned to 
“congratulation and delight.” The success is due in part to the time devoted to the 
denouement. Earlier plays fail for various reasons. In one group (Errors, L. L. L., 
Shrew, and Wives) the serious events are treated farcically; in another (T. G. V., Dream, 
A. Y. L., and Twel.) romantic sentiment predominates. In the group consisting of 
Merch., Much, As W., and Meas. serious matters are treated seriously but not satis- 
factorily resolved either because of unrealistic conventions (e.g., the rings in Merch.) or 
Eecause the denouement is too summary (as in Meas.). —A.G. 


797. Peirce, J. F. 39 Shakespeares, CEA, 35:3, Mar. 1973, 7-10. [In this tongue-in- 
cheek article the author imagines a scene in the Mermaid Tavern where 39 writers of 
the day decide to play a joke on unborn scholars; each agrees to write a play and 
attribute it to “some illiterate . . . say, for example, Will Shakespeare there.”]—B.J.M. 


798. Marder, Louis. The “Dark Lady”: Demise of a Theory, SHN, 23:3, May 1973, 
24. Rowse’s “Dark Lady” in the person of Emilia Lanier, nee Bassano, has been 
virtually routed from the annals of English literary history. Scholars who have com- 
mented on the case as presented in Rowse’s Shakespeare, the Man (Macmillan, 1973) 
have been unanimous in rejecting the “evidence.” [The opinions of various authorities 
who have already looked into Rowse’s theory have stated their opposition in such pub- 
lications as the London Times, The Listener, and The Observer; the article notes their 
rebuttal in brief summary form.] The evil that Rowse has apparently done lives after 
him; the good [there are some solid facts in this book], for the time being, will have 
to be interred with his bones. —G.A.C. 


799. Sears, Donald A. The Translacer: A Rhetorical Thread of a Shakespearean 
Sonnet, CEA, 35:3, Mar. 1973, 11-15. Shakespeare’s use of the polypton, also known as 
the translacer, unifies the structure and expands the semantic content of Sonnet 31. The 
7 repetitions of “love” and its derived forms are each different, yet each use enriches 
the sonnet. Though “all” has the same form, Shakespeare uses it in the final line as 
determiner, adverb, and substantive, thus exploiting the polypton in order to emphasize 
his culminating couplet. | —B.J.M. 


&00. Stenberg, Peter. The Expression of Time m MINNESANG and in Shakespeare, 
HAB, 23:4, Fall 1972, 38-46. Comparison of the importance of time measurements in 
literature written prior to the invention of the clock (the Minnesang, in the 12th and 
13th centuries) and a few centuries after (Shakespeare) reveals the importance of such 
an invention. The Minnesang uses the changing of seasons and terms for night and 
day as a byproduct of natural forces. Nowhere is time delineated by minutes or hours, 
nor is the passage of time related to man’s decay. Shakespeare, however, uses the 
changing of seasons in his Sonnets to indicate the transitory nature of life. Time takes 
on the image of relentless change which man must try to stop in order to enjoy the 
moments. [Individual Minnesingers mentioned are Walther von der Vogelweide, Hein- 
rich von Morungen, Dietmar von eist, Fredrich von Husen, and Ulrich von Gutenberg.] 

| —M.R. 


Cf.: Item 863. 

Sir Philip Sidney 
801. Comito, Terry. The Lady m a Landscape and the Poetics of Elizabethan Pastoral, 
UTQ, 41:3, Sp. 1972, 200-218. In Spenser’s Colin Clouts Come Home Again and 
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Sidney’s Arcadia, a Jady in the pastoral setting mirrors the poet’s quest for aid in 
attaining and recording his personal vision. He is not strictly a creator. Colin Clout 
is “a sort of diagram of the psychology of composition, of the structure of thought,” 
concerned with the “relation of place to vision.” The latter gives life to the former, and 
as the poet recalls his departed Cynthia, her voice speaks to him. From DuPleissis- 
Mornay’s De la vérité de la religion chrétienne, Sidney learned to view the world as 
an unfolding of God’s truth. Creative ideas are similarly unfolded, to be haltingly 
expressed. In an eclogue in the first book of Arcadia, unhappy Musidorus meets the 
soon-to-be married Lalus, whose lady stands for the perfection of her lover’s natural 
experience, while Musidorus’s unnamed lady seems to “offer obliteration of that expe- 
rience.” The goal of Musidorus’s desire is harmony, which the idea of the lady gives 
him. The “poet does not so much impose a fixed meaning as suggest a direction for the 
imagination.” | —V.M.N. 


John Skelton 


802. Skelton, Robin. The Master Poet: John Skelton as Conscious Craftsman, Mosaic, 
6:3, Sp. 1973, 67-92. “The arrogance of Skelton may well appall us. We must, however, 
admit that in inventing the Master Poet persona and in utilizing it dramatically in his 
poems, allowing it to give him the license to be outrageous, careless, whimsical, courteous, 
and vulgar by turns, he solved one of the major problems facing the poet at that or any 
other period. Skelton, in his mature poetry, could and did mingle high and low diction 
and speak in the one poem with the voice of the seer and the voice of the common 
man. He unified much that before him was fragmented and remains, as he claimed, 
the first true Master Poet in the English tradition.” —D.J.M. 


Edmund Spenser 


803. Brown, James Neil. “Hence With the Nightingale Will I Take Part”: a Virgilian 
Orphic Allusion in Spensers AUGUST, Thoth, 13:1, Win. 1972-1973, 13-18. A pattern 
of allusions to the myth of Orpheus runs throughout The Shepheardes Calender and 
does much to bring into focus the character of Colin Clout and his plight. A previously 
unnoticed reference to the Nightingale in the August sestina is an important part of 
this pattern. Here Colin Clout is compared to Philomele, a mythological maiden, who 
was transformed into a nightingale after being brutally raped by her brother-in-law. 
Just as the nightingale endlessly laments its fate, Colin vows to cry ceaselessly until 
Rosalind returns to him. Colin thus abandons his proper role as poet, which is to 
civilize men and humanize society just as Orpheus did after he lost Eurydice.——E.J.Ca. 


804. Alworth, E. Paul. Spenser's Concept of Nature, Mon/TuMS, 2, 1967, 11-23. 
Spenser’s work must be understood in relation to the intellectual background of the 
16th century. Though Spenser recognized and habitually distinguished the Elizabethan 
concepts of the order of nature and the order of grace, his poetry reveals a movement 
toward a synthesis of the two orders. His concept of nature, firmly rooted in the 
humanistic and Platonic traditions, yet never static, includes the following topics: (1) 
love as the first law of nature, the creative force of the universe; (2) origin of life and 
the concept of immortality; (3) theory of creation out of Chaos and Night; (4) mut- 
ability and order; and (5) creation of the universe, man’s relationship to God and the 
cosmos. —R.A.R. 


Cf.: Item 891. 


Jeremy Taylor 
805. Williams, William P. The First Edition of HOLY LIVING: An Episode in the 
Seventeenth-Century Book Trade, Library, 28:2, June 1973, 99-107. The first edition 
of this work (1650) has variant imprints, one naming Francis Ash as publisher, another 
naming Richard Royston. Because the Loyalist views of Royston put him under 
suspicion, and because Taylor’s work contained passages that might offend Parliament, 
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Royston—Taylor’s usual publisher—no doubt used Ash as a “decoy.” Royston’s fears, 
kowever, proved unfounded, and he was able to publish the book openly after 1651. 
One can conclude that “all copies of 1650 are of the first edition,” and “no priority can 
be established” among them. —G.T.T. 


Edward Tilman 


506. Pritchard, Allan. Donne’s Mr. Tilman, RES, 24:93, Feb. 1973, 38-42. Four letters 
in the D’Ewes papers among the Harleian Mss at the British Museum-—-one from Sir 
Simonds [sic] D’Ewes to his father and 4 from Edward Tilman to Paul D’Ewes— 
provide information about Tilman’s holding in 1625 of the advowson of Stowlangtoft 
[sic], The letters do not give any new informattion about Tilman’s relationship with 
Donne, but they suggest that at one time Tilman may have had worldly ambitions. 

—L.B.H. 


Edmond Tyliney 
807. Streitberger, W. R. Some New Specimens of Edmond Tyliney’s Hand, Library, 
28:2, June 1973, 151-155. Tyllney, Master of the Revels, 1579-1610, made many 
contributions to the long Ms description of Europe owned by the University of Illinois 
Library. This Ms “not only provides us with a number of late specimens of his hand- 
writing but confirms the fact that a wealth of political information lay literally at his 
fingertips as late as 1605.” It is important, in understanding his censorship, to know 
what political knowledge he had. Thus this Ms “provides us, for the first time, with 
concrete information on the quality of censorship that went into the drama of the late 
Elizabethan and early Jacobean periods.” | —G.T.T. 


Sir Thomas Urquhart 


808. Kidde, Constance. Sir Thomas Urquhart and “The Admirable Crichton,” SSL, 
9:2-3, Oct.-Jan. 1971-1972, 117-124. While a prisoner of war in London in 1652, 
Urquhart wrote Ekskubalauron which contains an early descriptive and ornate bio- 
graphical sketch of James Crichton of Cluny who died in 1583. Urquhart’s purpose, 
though not successful, was to convince Cromwell that the Scottish prisoner should be 
given special consideration. Chrichton is clearly intended to be a romantic hero, a loyal 
subject, and a skilled and intelligent gentleman, but the exaggeration at times ap- 
proaches the ridiculous. In the light of his own desperate condition, Urquhart probably 
saw in Crichton the hero he would have liked to have been. —Z.J.B. 


Henry Vane the Younger 


809. Judson, Margaret A. The Political Thought of Sir Henry Vane the Younger, 
Mon/ HFS, 7, 1969-1-88. Vane’s ideas on government enable us to assess Vane the 
man. His political and religious views were closely connected. As a realist, Vane, 
unlike Hobbes, Harrington, the Levellers, and other theorists, actually participated in 
government; as an idealist, he championed religious liberty and the capability of people 
to rule themselves. To discover the principles of right government, which he conceived 
as a positive good, instrumental in God’s plan, was man’s responsibility. Following his 
break with Cromwell in 1653, Vane retired, to enunciate in writing (e.g., The Retired 
Man’s Meditations) his principles: absolute demarcation to prevent civil encroachment 
on spiritual freedom; the necessity of consent; subordination of the executive authority 
to the legislative—i.e., to Parliament, identified with the people; and—-Vane’s major 
contribution—the concept of obedience that right government could justly claim, of 
man’s obeying his own self. Though he acknowledged the difficulties of achieving such 
a government, he believed it could be done with God’s help. He called for a constitu- 
tional or constituent assembly, even allowing the party in power, Cromwell and the 
army, which he disliked and distrusted, the initiative for calling it. In 1659, sensing 
that the time for laying the foundations of right government had come, Vane, speaking 
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in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, optimistically, brilliantly, clearly espoused his 
cherished political principles. | | —R.P.S. 


Deuoute Prayers 


810. Rhodes, J. DEUOUTE PRAYERS IN ENGLYSSHE OF THACTES OF OUR 
REDEMPTION, Library, 28:2, June 1973, 149-151. This book is based on John 
Fewterer’s The Myrrour or Glasse of Christes Passion (1534) and must be dated after 
it, rather than 1531 as is sometimes thought. Although the book is highly traditional in 
content, “in its form it looks forward to the developments of the latter half of the 
century.” —G.T.T. 


Poetry 
811. Black, L. G. Some Renaissance Children’s Verse, RES, 24:93, Feb. 1973, 1-16. 
The first section of Henry Stanford’s miscellany (Ms Dd S.75 [F], U. Librarv, Cambridge, 
[1581-1613] includes verses by Stanford, his friends, and his 2 students—-William Paget, 
whose poems were written between the ages of 9 and 14, and George Berkeley, whose 
poems were written between the ages of 9 and 13. The 2nd section includes work by 
better-known writers whose work was being circulated in Ms. [The general back- 
ground and the texts of some of the juvenile poems are examined.] —L.B.H. 


Prose 


812. Mazzeo, Joseph Anthony. Seventeenth-Century English Prose Style: The Quest 
for a Natural Style, Mosaic, 6:3, Sp. 1973, 107-144. “Neoclassicism and the new 
science changed the character of what we might call poetic belief. The ancient wars 
of truth took place between the philosophers and the poets or the poets and the 
theologians. . . . There was indeed a great contest between the old and new learning, 
a cultural war which has been amply documented. What is more surprising is the 
rapidity with which the new literary ideals and the ideals of expression of the new 


philosophy converged. ... The reform in learning and the reform in expression both 
converged to change the character of what myths and metaphors an educated man might 
reasonably entertain. . . . As the great changes in style and expression ultimately 


emerged from a revolution in man’s conception of what is natural, whether in the 
world of physical nature or in the world of society and self, so the Romantic revolu- 
tion was rooted in a contrary revolution in man’s sense of nature.” —D.J.M. 


General 


813. Craven, Alan E. Two Valentine Simmes Compositors, PBSA, 67:2, 2nd Qt. 1973, 
161-171. Analysis of such characteristics as the punctuation of speech prefixes, spelling, 
and the mixture of type fonts enables one to identify 2 other compositors in Simmes’s 
shop besides Compositor A, who has received considerable attention. The first quarto 
of Shakespeare’s R. H (1957) was set by Compositors A and S, and Dekker’s The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday (1600) was set by Compositors A and B. The work of B and 
S can be found together in a reprint, the 3rd quarto of R. I (1598); analyzing their 
performances in the light of the copy they were setting from (Q2) shows that both 
were “reasonably faithful to their copy” and much more faithful than Compositor A 
was in his work. Thus in studying the textual transmission in Simmes’s quartos, it is 
important to have knowledge of the work of Compositors B and S as well as that of 
Compositor A. | —G.T.T. 


ໄນ. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 
814. Anderson, Walter E. The Plot of MANSFIELD PARK, MP, 71:1, Aug. 1973, 
16-27. In this work courtship is in a subordinate position to the main action, Fanny’s 
finding a permanent home. Devotion to place is the virtue tested. Austen’s chief formal 
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. problem lay in keeping the love stories in a secondary position to the primary action. 
Mansfield comes to stand for the establishment of an ordered condition. The. novel 
celebrates order and domestic virtue without the aid of wit or charm. Fanny’s relation- 
ship to Sir Thomas creates most of the tension in the novel; their confrontations are 
climactic. `  —L.DB. 


815. Brissenden, R. F. LA PHILOSOPHIE DANS LE BOUDOIR: or, A Young Lady's 
Entrance into the World, Mon/SECC, 2, 1972, 113-141. The revolutionary decade of 
the 1790, including the French Revolution that sought to actualize a sentimental view 
of man, also saw numerous parodies of the sentimental. Austen’s ironic inversions of 
the sentimental in Sense and Sensibility correspond surprisingly to what the Marquis de 
Sade achieved in Justine. Both works concern the basic fantasy of the 18th-century 
novel: the entrance of an innocent virgin into a deceptively sentimental world, its 
locus the bedchamber with its anteroom, the salon. Sade’s association of fornication 
and philosophy revealed.the inadequacies of the sentimental view of human nature; 
so too did Austen’s Love and Freindship, its protagonists being characterized by an 
exquisite sensibility and a ruthless selfishness. Parallels exist, setting forth an Oedipal 
or Electral structure conventional to most libertine fiction, among Clarissa, Love and 
Freindship, and Sade’s best work of fiction, La Philosophie dans le boudoir. At issue 
in these works are “the liberty and the rights of the individual.” If Sade forces us to 
see the violence and cruelty in man and a connection between the desire for freedom, 
sexual activity, and cruelty, then Austen asserts that “with wit, intelligence, and a 
sense of humour” we may face and even bear our condition. —IJ.BS. 


Ernest Dowson | 


816. Ali, Raza. The “Decadent” View of Life and Dowson’s Poetry, Thoth, 13:1, 
Win. 1972-1973, 19-32, A decadent view of life prevades Dowson’s poetry. Life to 
this poet is a relentlessly destructive process in which winter inevitably follows spring, 
youth and vitality end in old age and death, and the bitterness of experience always 
replaces the happiness of innocence. This view is apparent in Dowson’s treatment of 
the themes of childhood and sexuality. Childhood is idealized because it is impermanent, 
and the ideal purity of unrequited love is preferable to the emptiness of sexual fulfill- 
ment. Riotous sensuality brings only deeper despair, and only the acceptance of a 
religious view of existence or the bitter finality of death offer any refuge from mu- 
tability. —E.J.Ca. 


| Henry Fielding 
Cf.: Item 716. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


817. Quintana, Ricardo. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: The Problem of Critical 
Approach, MP, 71:1, Aug. 1973, 59-65 (rev.-art., Sven Backman, This Singular Tale: 
A Study of THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD and Its Literary Background, Lund Studies 
in English, No. 40, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1971). Backman’s monograph contributes greatly 
to an understanding of the literary tradition and the materials that contributed to the 
formation of this novel. His study falls into 3 parts: prose fiction, the periodical 
essay, and the drama. His remarks on the relationship of the periodical essay to the 
novel are particularly rewarding. A limitation of Baéckman’s study is that literary back- 
grounds cannot be used to analyze stylistic effects. —L.D.B. 


Cf.: Item 838. 


Thomas Holcroft ` 


818. Hendley, W. Clark. Holcroft’s FOLLIES OF A DAY 1785, BC, 22:2, Sum. 
1973, 238-239. Holcroft’s 1785 play exists in “at least three undifferentiated impres- 
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sions and ວາຍ new issue.” [The variants discovered in an examination of 6 copies are 
tabulated.] | ງ —G.T.T. 


David Hume 
Cf.: Item 839. 


Samuel Johnson 


819. Horne, Colin J. An Emendation of Johnson’s LIFE OF POPE, Library, 28:2, 
June 1973, 156-157. In the Ms and first edition (1781) a crucial “not” was inadvertently 
omitted (at VII.108), rendering inaccurate the account of Pope’s quarrel with Addison. 
This error was first corrected, conjecturally, in the 1792 edition, but modern editions 
have reverted to the original and erroneous reading. Future editions should include 
the “not” ‘but before rather than after “be,” so as to follow Johnson’s source, Spences 
Anecdotes by Joseph Spence.] —G.T.T. 


820. Fairchild, B. H., Jr. Johnson, Music, and Music: in Poetry, Thoth, 13:1, Win. 
Win. 1972-1973, 3-12. Valuable insight into Johnson’s theory of aesthetics as well as 
into the nature of his poetry can be obtained through an examination cf his views on 
music and its relationship to poetry. It seems paradoxical that, while Johnson was 
apparently unresponsive to music, at times he used musical techniques with great skill 
in his poetry. Perhaps this paradox is the result of an ambivalent attitude in which 
music is simultaneously both benevolent and destructive. This opposition is parallel to 
the 2 major elements of music—harmony and dissonance. As an Augustan poet, 
Johnson sought to create proportion and harmony in his poetry, but to achieve this 
harmony, or concordia discors, he had to use various musical techniques, including 
dissonance, which he instinctively disliked. : —E.J.Ca. 


Samuel Pepys 


821. Nixon, Howard M. English Bookbindings LXXXIV: A Binding for Samuel Pepys, 
c. 1670, BC, 22:1, Sp. 1973, 70. Pepys acquired his copy of the 1647 French Protestant 
New Testament (now in the Morgan Library) in 1654, but its present binding suggests 
that Pepys had it rebound in the early 1670's, perhaps when he gave it to Mary 
Skinner. —G.T.T. 


Alexander Pope 


822. Alderman, William E. Popes ESSAY ON MAN and Shafitesbury’s THE 
MORALISTS, PBSA, 67:2, 2nd Qt. 1973, 131-140. Numerous small echoes of Shaftes- 
bury’s work in the Essay on Man, show that “Pope owed a greater debt to Shaftesbury 
than has previously been established.” | —QG.T.T. 


823, Williams, Aubrey. The “Angel, Goddess, Montague” of Pope’s SOBER ADVICE 
FROM HORACE, MP, 71:1, Aug. 1973, 56-58. Instead of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, the Montagu referred to in the poem is probably Lady Mary Churchill, 
Duchess of Montagu. —L.D.B. 


Samuel Richardson 


824. Sacks, Sheldon. CLARISSA and the Tragic Traditions, Mon/SECC, 2, 1972, 
195-221. Neither the poetic justice of the 17th-century convention nor the tragic vision 
of the 20<h century provides an explanation for tragedy, which in its unfolding must 
satisfy the demands, not “of literary or naturalistic probability of action,” but “of 
‘emotional necessity. ” The ending of Clarissa in moral victory does not destroy, but 
emphasizes the “significant kind of “‘doom’” that we are “required” to see in the 
protagonist’s fate. Though literary historians and critics, in answer to disparaging 
criticism, have convincingly set Clarissa in the literary traditions of its day, Richardson 
“initiated the tradition of the tragic novel in English.” Clarissa’s initial (and “psycholog- 
ically inevitable”) blunder and the moral victory toward which her subsequent ethically 
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conclusion. Other narrative tragedies of the same or variant types (e.g., works by 
Hardy, Conrad, and Hemingway, and Ken Kesey’s One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest) 


point back to Richardson’s achievement in creating “an integral plot . . .. [a] ‘sense 
of wholeness’” that ought not to be judged by the conventions of poetic justice or of 
tragic vision.  . —J.B.S. 


Cz.: Item 840. 


Lord Rochester 


825. Treglown, Jeremy. The Satirical Inversion of Some English Sources in Rochester’s 
Poetry, RES, 24:93, Feb. 1973, 42-48. As critics have recognized, one of Rochester’s 
poetic techniques was to imitate well-known models, making a travesty of them through 
inversion. In this way he promulgated not only his sexual philosophy but also his larger 
concern with “man’s insignificance and the vanity of all his striving.” —L.B.H. 


George Romney 


826. Bentley, G. E., Jr. Rommey’s Legacy: His Letter of 5 April 1801, BC, 22:1, Sp. 
1973, 92-93. To the discussion of Romney’s will in BC, 21:2, Sum. 1972, 245-254 
[AES, 16:6, Feb. 1973, 1659] may be added Romney’s letter to Thomas Greene on 
Apr. 5, 1801 [quoted here], in which he says that Hayley is to have the Flaxman picture 
during Hayley’s life and that Greene is to have it after that. —G.T.T. 


Lord Shaftesbury 
Cf.: Item 822. 


Christopher Smart 
827. Rizzo, Betty W. Christopher Smart’s “Chaucerian” Poems, Library, 28:2, June 
1973, 124-130. Smart published in the London Magazine (Aug. 1746) a song entitled 
The Precaution, which was his version of a poem supposed at that time to be by 
Chaucer; this song has not been included in the Smart canon. Its discovery explains 
some puzzling details connected with the 2nd of his “Chaucerian” songs (Recitative); 
and a 3rd one (Trial of Chaucer’s Ghost), shown to be Smart’s in 1941, has never been 
included in an edition of Smart. [The texts of all three are printed here.] —G.T.T. 


823. Williamson, Karina. Christopher Smart: Problems of Attribution Reconsidered, 
Library, 28:2, June 1973, 116-123. A number of poems previously attributed to Smart 
can now be removed from the canon, and several conclusions can be drawn about the 
value of different kinds of evidence: (1) provenance is “of limited use”; (2) internal 
evidence seldom justifies confidence; (3) personal and biographical references provide 
“stronger evidence”; (4) contemporary attribution is “not an infallible proof of authen- 
ticity”; (5) evidence of initials and pseudonyms is “not generally dependable.”—-G.T.T. 


| Tobias Smollett 
829. Boucé, Paul-Gabriel. Archibald Campbell on Smollett’s Style, SSL, 9:4, Apr. 
1972, 211-217. In Lexiphanes (London, 1767), Campbell attacked inkhorn words and 
absurd phrases, finding Samuel Johnson to be the best example of what should be 
avaided. His stylistic models were Addison, Steele, and Swift. Among contemporary 
authors, Campbell reserved his most laudatory comments for Smollett, whose Complete 
History of England he admired for “so many beauties and so few imperfections.” This 
estimate, although undoubtedly biased by pro-Scottish prejudice, shows the popularity 
and readability of Smollett’s historical works. —Z.J.B. 


830. Franke, Wolfgang. Smollettss HUMPHRY CLINKER as a “Party Novel,” SSL, 
9:2-3, Oct.-Jan. 1971-1972, 97-106. Smollett’s propagandistic intention serves as a 
principle of organization in this novel. In the face of anti-Scottish feeling current at 
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the time, Smollett presents a new positive attitude toward Scotland. He achieves the 
air of objectivity as well as an unlimited opportunity for his propagandistic purposes 
through the epistolary form. Using the picaresque tradition, he aims at the snobbish 
impulses of. elite society by placing well-educated members of the leisure class rather 
than the dregs of the population in the traveling party. The English and Scottish letters 
point up the contrast between corrupt civilization and arcadian simplicity. Smollett 
was so successful in disguising his intention that later critics have almost completely 
ignored it. —Z..J.B. 


Laurence Sterne 


831. Primeau, Ronald. “Betwixt Your Own and Your Reader’s Conception”: Limita- 
tions of Language in TRISTRAM SHANDY, CEA, 35:4, May 1973, 20-21. Students 
today might be interested to see that this work is “an 18th-century multi-media pack- 
age.” Sterne brings out his modern theme, the limitations of the sequential and cog- 
nitive use of language, by using extra-linguistic devices such as asterisks, pictures, and 
blank pages. | —B.J.M. 


832. Thompson, Susan Otis. TRISTRAM SHANDY: The Marbled Leaf, Library, 
28:2, June 1973, 160-161. As an addendum to W. G. Day’s Tristram Shandy: The 
Marbled Leaf (27:2, June 1972, 143-145 [AES, 16:6, Feb. 1973, 1667]) one may note 
that the Limited Editions Club edition of the book (1935) also included a marbled page. 
[The description of the marbling is quoted from No. 76 of the Club’s Monthly Letter.] 

—G.T.T. 


Jonathan Swift | 


833. Morris, John N. Wishes as Horses: A Word for the Houyhnhnms, YR, 62:3, 
Mar. 1973, 355-372. For the most part, objections to the 4th book of Gulliver’s Travels 
are based not on what Swift had to say but on the candor with which he said it. In 
their attacks on Swift’s misanthropy, Scott and Thackeray are prudential: to admit 
the extent of human depravity is to deny any hope of reformation. Swift’s purpose 
was to force the reader to examine some.of his assumptions about his moral and 
creaturely life. Some readers derive a perverse satisfaction from reading about man’s 
depravity (they can intellectually accept the depravity but not the responsibility for it 
or its moral consequences}. Modern rejection of the Houyhnhnm utopia is based on 
misassumptions. Houyhnhnms are patently sane—a sanity not sufficiently childish ‘for 
our contemporary tastes. —L.D.B. 


834. Truesdell, C. Leonard Euler, Supreme Geometer (1707-1783), Mon/SECC, 2, 
1972, 51-95. [In this biography of Euler, the Third Voyage of Gulliver's Travels is 
drawn upon to provide a description of the continental academies of the day. In a 
footnote, Truesdell contradicts those literary critics who judge this voyage the least 
effective of the 4. Rather, “the satire bites deeper from each voyage to the next.” 
Swift rises in the Third Voyage to smite the intellectual elite of the Enlightenment— 
the musicians, mathematicians, applied natural philosophers, and prejective human- 
itarians—in a way clearly understandable to his contemporaries. It is a mirror in which 
scientists today instantly see “their enemies, their friends, and themselves.”]——J.B.S. 


835. Ellicott, Robert C. Swift's “|” YR, 62:3, Mar. 1973, 372-392. The reaction 
against interpreting Swift’s satire by means of a persona on the part of Ervin Ehrenpreis 
[no citation given] and others makes the task of criticism excessively difficult. Some 
contemporary critics insist that we deal with the satirist directly, in the belief that the 
impersonations are what the satirist truly means and is. They feel that by identifying 
himself with. the evils he depicts, Swift becomes the object of his own satire. But by 
impersonating his enemies Swift did not take on their guilt or admit to complicity in 
their acts. Far too many statements by or about Swift’s personae cannot be considered 
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self-referential. Furthermore, often when Swift pretends to inject his true self into 
the satiric situation, it is done simply for rhetorical advantage. —L.D.B. 


836. Traugott, John. In-House Hullaballoo, SKC, 5:2, Sp. 1973, 73-75. The Swiftean 
“persona,” simple-minded, obedient, the vessel of the satirist’s wrath, may have become 
a threat to critical responsibility. Seeking to deimplicate Swift and his felt personality, 
the persona critics have generated a new determinism of background-and-ideology. 
Perhaps it is time to return to Swift’s personality and the description of its affective 
qualities. ——K.D.H. 


$37. Wilson, James R. Encountering Vice with Mirth, Mon/TuMS, 2, 1967, 24-35. 
Swift’s method of using a fictitious, self-conscious narrator in his satirical writings is 
both simple and complex. He uses the narrator for several reasons: to follow literary 
custom, to express playfulness, to protect himself from legal and personal persecution, 
to express his indifference to literary fame, to gain emotional detachment, to provide 
a moral sanctuary, and to teach his readers. At infrequent intervals Swift explained 
his satiric method in journal articles and personal letters. —R.A.R. 


James Thomson (1700-48) 
Cf.: Item 838. 


f Poetry 

838. Williams, Raymond. “Nature’s Threads,” ECS, 2:1, Fall 1968, 45-57. Thomson’s 
The Seasons is interesting because it reveals the change in poetic expression from 
idealized pastoral to poems of change and regret. There are 2 phases in the transition 
from reflection to retrospection: poems that celebrate humble characters in a country 
setting in contrast with the ambition and wealth of the city and poems in which the 
ethical contrast becomes a historical contrast and country virtues are seen as past and 
lost. Later 18th-century poems reveal a change in tone from satisfaction to melancholy; 

a “farewell to sympathy” becomes the new structure of feeling. Awareness of the 
hanso helps explain Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village. The poem involves a negative 
identification: the suffering of the poet is identified with the facts of social history. 
The poem shows a Romantic structure of feeling that anticipates later writers.—R.A.R. 


Prose 
Cf.: Item 812. 


General 


839. Bronson, Bertrand H. The Retreat from Reason, Mon/SECC, 2, 1972, 225-238. 
Though the shift in sensibility from dependence on reason as moral-aesthetic touch- 
stone to reliance on “ ‘immediate, undefinable perception’” is observable in the first 
decade of the 18th century, “intellectually speaking, Hume is the watershed.” His 
Pyrrhonic attack on reason as the basis for knowledge of truth and reality was paralleled 
by a reliance on the extra-rational, on natural feelings and common sense, on faith. We 
find in the latter half of the century an increasing number of “more or less timid 
ventures into the unknown, forays on the frontiers of the rational and familiar world.” 
Whatever we may make of Smart’s odd angle of vision, Blake’s “ ‘symbolic logic,’ ” or 
Cowper’s blindingly clear despair, we have to agree with Johnson’s “conviction of the 
irrationality of the totally rational.” —J.B.S. 


840. Rosen, George. Forms of Irrationality in the Eighteenth Century, Mon/SECC, 
2, 1972, 255-288. The complex “emotional climate” of the 18th century points up the 
differing manifestations of and responses to irrationality: antagonistic in works by 
Hogarth and Richard Graves; exemplified by other English writers (e.g., Thomas 
Parnell, Collins); and set forth by Richardson, whose examination in Clarissa of the 
conflict between society and the individual (“the conscious and the unconscious’) 
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“carried him into the realm of psychopathology” (Lovelace’s sadistic view of man as 
conqueror, woman as victim; Clarissa’s masochism). [The article discusses irrationality 
in religion and in the “Sturm und Drang” movement; the psychopathology of “Welt- 
schmerz,” and the emphasis on emotionalism, the flight to nature, and the cultivation 
of solitude”; sexual pathology in the novel; and the irrational in architecture, pclitics, 
science (especially medicine), and fashion.] —J.B.S. 


841. Miles, Josephine. A Change in the Language of Literature, ECS, 2:1, Fall 1968, 
35-44. The metaphor of fabric can be used to explain the concept of change in the 

language of 18th-century literature. The change in the proportioning of adjectival to 
other sentence materials is important in revealing cultural concerns. Because the 
dominant predicative structures of 17th-century prose and poetry changed, the 18th 
century can be called the century of the adjective. Although many 18th-century critics 
and writers were self-conscicus about language, poets grasped the qualifying power of 
adjectives more quickly than prose writers did. Eighteenth-century literature reveals 
cultural preferences for assumption rather than assertion, general similitude rather than ` 
differences, truths of passion rather than truths of action, and spatial rather than 
‘emporal values. —R.A.R. 


842. Kaufman, Paul. Readers and Their Reading in Eighteenth-Century Lichfield, 
Library, 28:2, June 1973, 108-115. The record of borrowings from the Lichfield 
Cathedral Library between 1764 and 1800 shows an unusually large number of bor- 
rowers (including Samuel Johnson) and an unusually high proportion of women bor- 
rowers; it is also atypical in the popularity of Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher 
which it reveals. (THustrated) —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 815. 


VII. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 


843. Neubauer, John. The Sick Rose as an Aesthetic Idea: Kant, Blake, and the 
Symbol in Literature, Mon/SECC, 2, 1972, 167-179. The Kantian symbol begins with 
a rational idea (e.g., God, Love, Justice) “to which no sensible intuition can be ade- | 
quate,” but to which metaphoric, analogic representations are adequate. Similarly, the 
poet may be said to start “with an a priori concept,” and to seek a symbolic representa- 
tion that, if the poem is successful, leads the reader to that concept. Though Blake's 
The Sick Rose admits of several readings—naturalistic, allegorical, socio-political, and 
archetypal—none seems adequate. The poem “ “means what it says’” in the sense of 
the Kantian description of “works of art [as] ‘purposive without purpose,’ ”—that is, 
structured, but non-teleological. Blake was violently opposed to the kind of “compart- 
mentalization of human faculties’ found in Kant, who abetted the scientific temper 
Blake abhorred. ---].3.3. 


844, Welch, Dennis M. Blake, Nehemiah and Religious Renewal, ChSRev, 2:4, 1973, 
308-310. Nehemiah, who helped reestablish Judaism after the Babylonian Captivity, 
served as the model for Blake’s plea for renewal in England’s churches. Nehemiah was 
reform-minded and concerned with people rather than institutions. In The Little 
Vagabond (a song of experience) a small schoolboy pleads for the warmth, nourish- 
ment, and joy of the tavern, hoping that the churches will listen and become more 
socially responsible. The  Vagabond's message echoes Nehemiah 8:9-10, 12.—Z.J.B. 


Lord Byron 


845. Ogle, Robert B. A Byron Contradiction: Some Light on His Italian Study,. STR, 
12:1, Win.- 1973, 436-442. In a letter to Murray dated Mar. 25, 1818, Byron described 
Berni as the originator of the style which he used in Beppo. Apparently he was relving 
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on information he had found in Sismondi’s Littérature du midi. When he later read 
Ginguene’s Histoire Littéraire de VItalie, he learned that Pulci had created the style, 
and he makes this attribution in a letter to Murray in Feb. 1820. —A.B.F. 


George Darley 
846. Curran, Eileen M. George Darley and the London English Professorship, MP, 
71:1, Aug. 1973, 28-38. Letters of support for Darley’s candidacy for the first chair 
of English Language and Literature in the University of London have recently been 
uncovered. Among them are letters from Charles Lamb and Barry Cornwall (Bryan 
Waller Procter). Darley was passed over in favor of another candidate. [Texts of the 
letters are included.] —L.D.B. 


Maria Edgeworth 
847. Gladstone, Joan. Maria Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels: Variant Binding of the 


- ` Second Collected Edition, BC, 22:1, Sp. 1973, 92. The University Library at New- 


castle-upon-Tyne possesses two sets of this edition (1832-33), one in the familiar 
maroon watered cloth and lined yellow endpapers, the other in an unrecorded variant 
binding of maroon ribbed cloth with plain yellow endpapers. —G.T.T. 


848. Welsh, Alexander. Maria Edgeworth and More Dickens, YR, 62:2, Dec. 1972, 
281-287 (rev.-art., Marilyn Butler, Maria Edgeworth: A Literary Biography, Oxford 
U., 1972; Joseph Gold, Charles Dickens: Radical Moralist, U. of Minn., 1972; Michael 
Goldberg, Carlyle and Dickens, U. of Ga., 1972; James R. Kincaid, Dickens and the 
Rhetoric of Laughter, Oxford U., 1972). Butler makes large claims for Edgeworth, 
who introduced characters dominated by social and economic circumstances into the 
English novel. Her work should become the standard book on Edgeworth. Gold 
presents the positive side of Dickens, his views on how one can free onself from the 
bonds of society. Goldberg sheds light on Victorian society by analyzing Carlyle and 
Dickens in relation to their own times. Kincaid shows how comic perceptions fre- 
quently form a rhetorical strategy, enhancing the themes of Dickens’s novels.—L.D.B. 


William Hazlitt 
849. Kinnard, John. Hazlitt as Poet: The Probable Authorship of Some Anonymous 
Verses on Wordsworth’s Appointment as Stamp-Distributor, SIR, 12:1, Win. 1973, 
426-435. Echoes in Hazlitt’s later attacks on Wordsworth suggest that he was the 
author of anonymous verses in the Morning Chronicle (Apr. 20, 1813). This would 
challenge the view that all of Hazlitt’s recorded opinions of Wordsworth before Water- 
loo were favorable. Apparently, Hazlitt was most upset because Wordsworth seemed 
to be surrendering his literary independence by accepting a government position. 
—A.B.F. 


John Keats 


850. Talbot, Norman. The Major Poems of John Keats, Mon/SydneyL, 3, 1968, 
7-108. Keats’s poetry must be understood in the context of the Romantic reaction to 
the previous age. Sensibility, the grotesque, and the exotic conditioned an audience 
that produced romanticism. Keats’s romanticism can be understood best in light of 
first-generation Romantic attitudes toward religion, abstract reason, and self-fulfillment, 
the tendency toward myth-making, and the double attitude toward innocence and 
childhood. Keats amalgamated the poetry of vision and of experience, yet his poetry 
is not lacking in awareness of specific political phenomena. His major poems reveal 
his dominant concerns. Ode to a Nightingale demonstrates his use of synaesthesia, his 
dramatization of the debate between reason and reaction to beauty, and manifests his 
concept of “Negative Capability.” Ode on a Grecian Urn presents a range of paradoxes 
about activity and inactivity, change and changelessness, mortality and immortality. 
The Fall of Hyperion is Keats’s contribution to the Romantic tendency to shape mythic 
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images. to mediate, and to explore the poet’s psychological and social lives. To Autumn 
reveals a tersion between fullness and loss and between seasonal process and the stasis 
of a described autumn moment. Early criticism of Keats established the persistent myths 
of *Johnny Keats the Cockney” and the sentimental one of the Poet. The generalized 
mode of 19:h-century criticism anticipated modern criticism by drawing attention to 
Keats’s mythology and his use of language. Modern criticism of Keats manifests a 
wide variety of critical approaches to his poetry. —R.A.R. 


Sir Walter Scott 


851. McClatchy, J. D. The Ravages of Time: The Function of the MARMION 
Epistles, SSL, 9:4, Apr. 1972, 256-263. Most critics have objected to or ignored the 
epistles that introduce each Santo. feeling that the striking contrast with the narrative 
is Only an annoying interruption. But one must assume that Scott intended them as part 
of his work and of its effect. A close examination shows that these introductions 
present a series of variations on the theme of the relationship between time and the 
imagination. The octosyllabic couplets and conversational diction of the epistles also 
contrast witk the ballad measure and romantic tone of the narrative, thus dramatically 
conveying the sense of relativity. —Z.J.B. 


852. Welsh, Alexander. Contrast of Styles in the WAVERLEY Novels, Novel, 6:3; 
Sp. 1973, 218-228. In these novels Scott practices a mixture of styles, a device he 
probably leazned from Shakespeare. But he does not consistently assign the low style 
to low characters or the high style to their superiors. The low style contributes vitality 
“by making the serious action struggle to be heard.” The contrast of styles results in 
the inclusive picture of society which we find in the Waverley novels. —A.B.F. 


853. Wood, Harriet Harvey. Scott and Jamieson: The Relationship Between Two 
Ballad-Collectors, SSL, 9:2-3, Oct.-Jan. 1971-1972, 71-96. The abrupt termination of 
a long friendship between Scott and Robert Jamieson in 1821 resulted from Scott’s 
failure to support Jamieson’s candidacy for the Keepership of the Advccates’ Library. 
After the 2 men met in 1800, there developed a mutual sharing of ballad materials 
and a kindness on the part of Scott toward Jamieson. But Scott apparently felt that 
his friend did not possess the necessary qualifications for the library position. When 
Jamieson found out that Scott had not even presented his name at the opportune time, 
he wrote a stinging rebuke and broke off his friendship with Scott. —Z.J.B. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


854. Pearce, Donald. The Riddle of Shelley’s CLOUD, YR, 62:2, Dec. 1972, 202-221. 
The decline of Shelley’s prestige began with T. S. Eliot’s remarks concerning the adoles- 
cence of Shellev’s ideas and the slipshod quality of his verse; however, earlier critics 
had warmed up the literary climate for an anti-romantic season. In order to resuscitate 
Shelley, a reader should focus more on structures and genre than on surface qualities of 
diction and imagery. The Cloud should be read as a series of riddles, much like the 
OE Storm Riddle. Thus The Cloud, with its mingling of the materials of meteorology 
and lyric poetry, is the only extant adaptation of an OE riddle. It grew out of a long 
and distinguished lyric, philosophic, and religious tradition, including the ideas of Pliny 
and Lucretius. The cloud functions as a symbol of the mind’s creative power.—L.D.B. 
William Wordsworth 
855. Eakin, Sybil S. The Spots of Time in Early Versions of THE PRELUDE, SIR, 
12:1, Win. 1973, 389-405. The spots of time passage (XJ.258) was significantly revised 
between 179S and 1805. Originally it was an integral part of a poem intended to show 
how the forces of nature formed the growing child. In 1804 Wordsworth made addi- 
tions which show the contributions the mind brings to experience. But this idea did 
not displace the earlier one; the passage suggests a growing relationship between 
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the poet’s mind. and the scenes which nourished it. The last additions of 1805 affirm 
the dominance of the mind in experience. —A.B.F. 


Cf.: Items 849 and 925. 


General 
856. Murray, Brian M. More Unidentified or Disputed Articles in BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE, SSL, 9:2-3, Oct.-Jan. 1971-1972, 107-116. [As a sequel to an earlier 
article which mainly treated unidentified articles by J. G. Lockhart and the Rev. 
George Croly (The Authorship of Some Unidentified or Disputed Articles in BLACK- 
WOOD’S MAGAZINE, SSL, 4:3-4, Jan.-Apr. 1967, 144-154 [AES, 11:6, June 1968, 
2090]) Murray examines 67 more articles, 35 of which are attributable to Sir Archibald 
Alison. The material is arranged in 3 sections: (a) attributions for the 1817-1825 or ` 
“Strout” period; (b) attributions after 1825, excluding Alison’s articles; ard (c) articles 
by Alison.] —Z.J.B. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


857. Allott, Kenneth. The “Scythian” in THE STRAYED REVELLER, VP, 11:2, 
Sum. 1973, 163-166. Contrary to [Allott’s] earlier suggestion (1965), Arnold did not 
rely on Herodotus for his vignette of the Scythian (Il. 162-180). It seems to have come 
from an unknown source, perhaps from a travel book such as P.S. Pallas’s Travels 
Through the Southern Provinces of the Russian Empire in the Years 1793 and 1794. 

—P.A.H. 


Emily Brontë 


858. ດິກ Patricia. WUTHERING HEIGHTS and MAUPRAT, RES, 24:93, 
Feb. 1973, 26-37, Another work in addition to the many already cited by critics that 
Bronté might have drawn on is George Sand’s Mauprat. Various facts support the 
contention that Emily was familiar with Sand’s novels: Emily and Charlotte read 
French fluently, Sand was one of the most popular French writers in England at the 
time, and Charlotte was enthusiastic. about Sand’s novels. Wuthering Heights and 
Mauprat share features, among them the framework used and the relationships devel- 
oped between certain characters. —L.B.H. 


Robert Browning 


859. Garratt, Robert F. Browning’s Dramatic Monologue: The Strategy of the Double 
Mask, VP, 11:2, Sum. 1973, 115-125. Browning’s concept of the mask is closely akin 
to Yeats’s in A Vision; it is a double mask, a “double objectification.” The ist mask 
is the character speaking in the monologue; the 2nd is the mask the character himself 
puts on to confront the dramatic situation. These double masks increase the subtlety 
in the dramatic monologues, especially in My Last Duchess, Andrea del Sarto, and The 
Bishop Orders His Tomb. Browning’s technique commands the reader’s attention and 
helps distinguish the poet’s personality from the speaker’s. —P.A.H. 


Thomas Carlyle 


860. Moore, Carlisle. Carlyle’s Protean Letters: The Duke-Edinburgh Edition. I-IV, 
SSL, 9:2-3, Oct.-Jan. 1971-1972, 170-202 (rev.-art., The Collected Letters of Thomas 
and Jane Welsh Carlyle. Vols, 1-4, ed., Charles Richard Sanders, Duke U., 1970). The 
first 4 volumes of the projected 35 to 40, containing approximately 300 letters each, 
cover the years 1812 to 1828. Sanders’s introduction concentrates on Carlyle’s special 
talent for portraiture and adds that claims for the literary value of the letters are based 
not on the early letters but on the whole range. The letters are marked by their 
orthodoxy and the absence of Carlylese. They exhibit a well-tempered Carlyle, genial 
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or loving, playful and sometimes pedantic in the youthful display of his learning, and 
vigorously concerned with ideas. They reveal Carlyle’s tireless energy and strong sense 
of mission thet eventually enabled him to emerge from obscurity. Many passages show 
him trying to read his own character, capacities, and limitations. A complicated 
Carlyle seems to be assuming roles in his letters as he later did in his published writings. 

—Z.J.B. 


Lewis Carroll 


861. Goodacre, Selwyn H. Lewis Carroll’s 1887 Corrections to ALICE, Library, 28:2, 
June 1973, 131-146. It has not been recognized that Carroll made major alterations 
to Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass for the People’s 
Editions of 1887—different alterations from those made for the 1897 edition, since 
Carroll had epparently forgotten about his 1387 revisions when he worked on the 
1897 edition. These revisions should be taken into account in any future edition of 
the works [Tables list all the changes, in both punctuation and wording, made in 1887; 
other points to be taken into account in editing the books are discussed; and the textual 
deficiencies of post-1897 editions of the books are surveyed.] —G.T.T. 


Walter Crane 


862. Muir, P. H. Walter Crane’s Toybooks, BC, 22:2, Sum. 1973, 237. Crane’s first 
2 toybooks (Cock Robin and Jenny Wren and The House Jack Built) do appear to have 
been published by Ward & Lock in 1865, as he stated in 1907. —G.T.T. 


Charles Dickens 


863. Howarth, Herbert. Voices of the Past in Dickens and Others, UTQ, 41:2, Win. 
1972, 151-162. Although Dickens’s work was characterized by a distinctive personal 
voice, Shakespearean characters and language echo through his work. Quilp, in The 
Old Curiosity Shop, is clearly influenced by the title character of R. HI in grotesque 
character and language. The actions of the wiches in Macb, and their setting, are 
reflected in Alice Marwood and her mother in Dombey and Son. Dickens seemed to 
look back to Renaissance drama for the concept of the “irrational villain.” His use of 
Shakespeare is not on the learned, discriminating level of other 19th-century writers, 
e.g., Byron, Thackeray, Trollope, and Meredith. Dickens makes a contribution to 
20th-century comic novelists such as Firbank and Waugh, primarily in his use of the 
grotesque and caricature. Eliot and Durrell also show his influence in these areas. His 
rhetorical paragraph structures were imitated only by inferior novelists such as Wilde 
(in Dorian Gray) and Doyle. —V.M.N. 


Cf.: Item 846, 


George Eliot 
864. Anderson, Roland F. George Eliot Provoked: John Blackwood and Chapter 
Seventeen of ADAM BEDE, MP, 71:1, Aug. 1973, 39-47. Critics generally consider 
Chap. 17 disruptive and tactless. The circumstances surrounding its composition and 
its position in the novel justify its inclusion as one of the strongest statements of a 
theory of fiction in an English novel. Eliot’s publisher, John Blackwood made sugges- 
tions for altermg parts of Scenes from Clerical Life and Adam Bede in order to make 
them more idealistic and moralistic. Blackwood’s letter provided her with a point of 
departure for her chapter, the purpose of which was to ensure a correct estimate of 
her work and to force a change in public taste. Since Chap. 17 appears at the beginning 
of Vol. 2, it does not disrupt the narrative unduly, and its placement ensures its being 
read. —L.D.B. 


Thomas Hardy 
865. Morgan, William W. Syntax in Hardy’s NEUTRAL TONES, Lines Seven and 
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Eight, VP, 11:2, Sum. 1973, 167-168. The “which” of |. 8 is the subject of the inter- 
rogative noun clause, “which lost the more by our love.” The antecedent of “which” 
is “us” of L 7. This reading clarifies the sense of pain at parting. —P.A.H. 


866. Merry, B. C. Thomas Hardy and T. E. Lawrence: Two English Sources for Beppe 
Fenoglio?, RomN, 14:2, Win. 1972, 230-235. Fenoglio’s H partigiano Johnny re- 
sembles Tess of the D’Urbervilles and Jude the Obscure in its treatment of the country- 
side and people’s closeness to it. Fenoglio’s stories also deal with suicide in Hardy’s 
fashion. T. E. Lawrence, whose Seven Pillars of Wisdom Fenoglio read and partially 
translated, seems to have influenced both his style in his English novel (Cartella 2) and 
the narrative proportions of it and of Il partigiano Johnny. —E.Y.M. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


867. Combs, John R. The Trinity in Hopkins’ GOD’S GRANDEUR, CEA, 35:4, 
May 1973, 27. In the final sestet of this poem, Hopkins affirms the Holy Trinity, 
devoting 2 lines to each of the 3 persons. God the Father, the Creator, is referred to 
as “the dearest freshness.” God the Son is alluded to through the rich resurrection 
symbol 01 the coming of morning. In the final 2 lines Hopkins speaks explicitly of 
the Holy Ghost and symbolically describes the dove brooding her egg. —B.J.M. 


868. Wallis, Bruce. THE WINDHOVER and the Patristic Exegetical Tradition, UTQ, 
41:3, Sp. 1972, 246-255. Following biblical usage, Church Fathers treated the hawk 
and eagle as one in their symbolic function, which derives from characteristic action. 
St. Gregory, Augustine, and Hugh of St. Victor all see the hawk, or windhover, as a 
symbol of the Christian and of his redemption and resurrection. With Bede and Rab- 
anus Maurus, they also see it as a symbol of the contemplative life and resultant per- 
ception of God, an interpretation shared by Hopkins’s bird. Hopkins and the church- 
men participate in an approach to the natural world found in bestiaries. They “focus 
upon characteristic aspects of the Christian pattern of experience.” More a translator 
than creator, the poet reads the world of nature to discover analogies tc the spiritual 
world. In the Christian tradition are precedents for symbolic and metaphorical use of 
natural objects that help to establish some limits for interpreting Hopkins’s work. 

—V.M.N. 


Lionel Johnson 


869. Paterson, Gary H. The Religious Thought of Lionel Johnson, AnR, No. 13, 
Sp. 1973, 95-109. Johnson’s transcendentalism, idealism, mysticism, and anti-mate- 
rialism permit a valid approach to his religious attitudes. He shared the decadent’s 
hatred of mammonism, progress, action, and philistia, returning to a kind of dreamlike 
escape via literature and art to the Middle Ages and the 18th century. However, he 
was also influenced by Arnold’s humanism and theory of culture and the writings of 
Newman and Pater. Of all the aesthetes who dallied with religion in the 90’s, Johnson 
was probably the most intellectually precise in his religious attitudes. It is ironic that 
such a mind could produce some of the most emotionally expressive poetry of the 
decade. —D.J.M. 


Rudyard Kipling 
870. Brogan, Hugh. Rudyard Kipling on America, JAmS, 7:1, Apr. 1973, 31-46. 
One reason for Kipling’s interest in the U. S. following his first visit in 1889 is that 
America served as a substitute for his beloved India, which he had left for reasons 
of health. He gave up residence in America because of a quarrel and lawsuit with 
his brother-in-law and the attendant publicity. The scope of America suited Kipling’s 
need and taste. He wrote stories contrasting English and. American manners (to the 
disadvantage of the Americans and reflecting in some degree his Vermont family sadness, 
his battles over copyright, and his dislike of American “lawlessness” and the Prohibi- 
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tion law). He also wrote poetry and short fiction satirizing America’s late entrance into 
World War I. He admired the American Indian. Notwithstanding the satire in his 
poetry and fiction about America in From Sea to Sea Kipling reveals an affection for 
the country and the people: “Cocksure they are, lawless and as casual as they are 
cocksure; but I love them.” His best book about America is Captains Courageous. 

i —H.E.S. 


John Stuart Mill 


871. August, Eugene R. MilPs AUTOBIOGRAPHY as Philosophic Commedia., VP, 
11:2, Sum. 1973, 143-162. This work may be viewed as a commedia, for the main 
character moves from a period of rationalism (Benthamism) into enlightenment {his 
mental crisis) and finally into a stage of philosophic thought and action (his devotion 
to human betterment). The 2 most important episodes are Mill’s debate with Roebuck 
(the end of the 1st half of his life) and his friendship with Sterling (a prelude to the 
2nd half). Mill is both a thinker and a poet, and it is as a philosopher that he attempts 
to unify these tendencies. | —P.A.H. 


872. Man, Glenn K. S. John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor, AnR, No. 14, Sum. 1973, 
43-50. In his Autobiography, Mill credits Taylor with being an important influence on 
his On Liberty and The Subjection of Women. Mill’s “deepest desire and need through- 
out his life was to attain fullness of character, to cultivate his emotional and intuitive 
powers to perfection.” But he realized that since these powers were weak, he would 
have to find a way to balance his extraordinary rational powers vicariously. “In the 
Autobiography, the vicarious experience to achieve this balance lies:in . . . identifi- 
cation with someone who does unite all the best qualities of the utilitarian, the practical 
rational man, and of the poet, the man of vision and intuition. That person . : . is 
Harriet Taylor.” —D.J.M. 


John Henry Newman 


873. Lawry, J. S. Notes Toward a Syntax for Assent in Newman’s APOLOGIA, Rena, 
25:3, Sp. 1973, 129-145. Are Newman and his thought empiricist or Platonist within 
a Christian framework? Did he erect an organon investigandi or an epistemology of 
belief? Newman found that most questions of knowledge and belief can be met only 
“imprecisely”——at least in their public utterance. If in seeking the general “syntax” 
of his belief we were to suit our approach to that of Newman in the Apologia, we would 
surrender most of our familiar “notional gullery” in favor of a “real” model for the 
process by which his belief is ordered into statement. The vital “syntax” for belief in 
the Apologia is seen to reflect the more general literary “syntax” provided by his essay 
Poetry with Reference to Aristotles’ Poetics (ed. A. S. Cook, 1891) and the Grammar of 
Assent, which supply the prescriptively notional, while the Apologia supplies the descrip- 
tively real. Taken as a suite, the 3 works supply a pattern of mental development—early 
doubts; a subsequent use of notions, inferences, and historical particulars; and a final 
achievement of certitude. —G.A.C, 


Christina Rossetti 
874. de Groot, H. B. Christiana Rossetti’s A NIGHTMARE: A Fragment Completed, 
RES, 24:93, Feb. 1973, 48-52. The complete Ms of Rossetti’s 8-line fragment has 
been discovered recently. [The poem is reprinted here under its later title, A Coast- 
Nightmare.] —L.B.H. 


D. G. Rossetti 
875. Peterson, Carl A. Rossetti’s A LAST CONFESSION as Dramatic ກກ 
VP, 11:2, Sum. 1973, 127-142. The speaker of Rossetti’s poem (1848) is in a precarious 
physchological state similar to that of the man in Browning’s Porphyria’s Lover; his crime 
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is motivated by the harlot’s laugh, which he hears at the fair. The laughter motif occurs 
frequently and so do images of hair, blood, darkness, and fire. The mental delirium 
which leads to the murder and to the speaker’s confession was strengthened and 
underscored by Rossetti’s revision of the poem in 1869. —P.A.H. 


A. C. Swinburne 


876. Jordan, John O. The Sweet Face of Mothers: Psychological Patterns in ATA- 
LANTA IN CALYDON, VP, 11:2, Sum. 1973, 101-114. Meleager’s history as related 
in the poem hinges on his relationship with his mother. He is both herc and small 
child. His response to his mother’s possessiveness is to attempt independence, but 
Althaea, who is motivated by intense jealousy, would rather destroy her son-than lose 
him. In her passion she resembles Lady Midhurst in Leve’s Cross Currents. By the end 
of the play, Althaea-as-Mother has been transmuted to Althaea-as-Fury. Thus the 
theme is the paradoxical nature of maternal love, as the explicitly erotic symbolism 
and mythological backgrounds further show. The only escape from life’s ambiguities, 
which haunt Meleager, is death, which is both a separation from life and a reunifica- 
tion with it into the unity of Nature. | —P.A.H. 


Harriet Taylor 
Cf.: Item 872. 


Lord Tennyson 


877. McSweeney, Kerry. The Pattern: of Natural Consolation in IN MEMORIAM, 
YP, 11:2, Sum. 1973, 87-99. The general pattern of this work follows that of the 
pastoral elegy, especially Milton’s Lycidas. Section XCV, which is analogous to what 
has been called “the greater Romantic lyric,” is an important turning point in the poem. 
There the poet is able to recapture the past through memory; the separation between 
the poet and the natural world is overcome by his trance. —P.A.H. 


878. Hagen, June Steffensen. The “Crescent Promise” of LOCKSLEY HALL: A 
Crisis in Poetic Creativity, VP, 11:2, Sum. 1973, 169-171. The poem is most effective 
if it is seen as a piece of psychological realism dealing with a young poet’s loss of 
creative power. In 11. 185-188 he learns that he can still write poetry, and from there 
until the end of the poem there is an increase in self-confidence. —P.A.H. 


879. Sinclair, David. The First Pirated Edition of Tennyson’s Poems, BC, 22:2, Sum. 
1973, 177-188. The pirated edition of Poems, 1830-1833 (1862) can be shown to have 
been compiled by James Dykes Campbell and to have been printed in Toronto by 
W. C. Chewett, on the evidence of inscriptions by Campbell and a comparison of the 
book with contemporary productions of Chewett’s. T, J. Wise’s account, in A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Writings of Alfred, Lord Tennyson (Printed for private circulation, 1908, 
and by Dawson, 1967) thus turns out to be correct. —G.T.T. 


Oscar Wilde 
880. Lawler, Donald L. Oscar Wilde in the NEW CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, PBSA, 67:2, 2nd Qt. 1973, 172-188. The Wilde 
section of the bibliography (Cambridge U., 1969), edited by J. F. Arnott, is “neither 
authoritative nor complete within the limits defined by Mr. Watson in the editor’s 
Preface.” [Errors of commission are described, followed by a discussion cf the nature 
of the many omissions and a list of some of them.] —G.T.T. 


Thomas J. Wise 


881. Nowell-Smith, Simon. Thomas J. Wise’s VERSES, 1882 & 1883, BC, 22:2, Sum. 
1973, 240. To the tally of 12 known surviving copies may now be added a copy (dated 
1883) in cherry boards, with pale yellow endpapers and watermarked paper. —G.T.T. 
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X. MODERN 
George Douglas Brown 


882. McClure, J. Derrick. Dialect in THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS, 
SSL, 9:2-3, Oct.-Jan. 1971-1972, 148-163. Although a cursory glance suggests that 
the narrative of this novel is predominantly in English and the dialogue predominantly 
in Scots, more careful examination shows the number and variety of Scots words in 
the narrative to be considerable. The consistency of English and Scots forms is not 
sustained——*here is scarcely a character whose dialogue does not contain switches 
which lack full justification. Brown’s intention was not to provide an accurate rep- 
resentation of any Scots dialect or to employ the literary Scots language, but only 
to remind readers continuously, by the presence of Scots forms, that the novel is set 
in Scots village life. Despite the striking effectiveness of many specific passages, 
Brown’s dialect writing should be praised with reservations. ---2.1.ສ. 


Jessie Chambers 
Cf.: Item 895. 


Joseph Conrad 


883. Saveson, John E. NOSTROMO and the London TIMES, RES, 24:93, Feb. 1973, 
52-58. The source of the story of the stolen lighter of silver in Nostromo, opaquely 
described by Conrad in his Author’s Note, is further identified in the text of the novel 
in the references to The Times and The Times’ “special correspondent.” Conrad 
probably drew from the accounts in The Times of the Chilean civil war, 2 of which 
were written by Maurice Hervey. —L.B.H. 


Charles M. Doughty 


884. Fairley, Barker. The Historic Present in THE DAWN IN BRITAIN, UTQ, 41:3, 
Sp. 1972, 256-262. Shifts between past and present are not immediately noticeable in 
Doughty’s poem because of his mastery of blank verse. However, the poem does slip 
from the present tense into the past in moments of significant action and emotion. 
Often these changes are in one line and in the actions of one person. Doughty has 
created a kind of single, “epic tense combining the virtues of both.” His use was 
probably instinctive. —V.M.N. 


Margaret Drabble 


885. Apter, T. E. Margaret Drabble: the Glamour of Seriousness, HuW, No. 12, Aug. 
1973, 18-28. Although well received among critics, Drabble’s fiction is escapist; she 
encourages her readers to identifv with her glittering, socially, and intellectually self- 
important characters. Her writing is often careless and Jacks beth irony and emotional 
depth. Other less praised writers in fact show far greater psychological insight. Even 
in The Needle’s Eye, which shows some growth, her characters are merely social clichés. 
There is no real seriousness in her treatment of characters or issues, —R.E.B 


Lawrence Durrell 
886. Creed, Walter G. Pieces of the Puzzle: The Multiple-Narrative Structure of 
THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, Mosaic, 6:2, Win. 1973, 19-35. The multiple- 
narrative structure of the Quartet results in less epistemological uncertainty than Durrell, 
his characters, and his critics have led us to expect. The truth about the characters and 
the events in the work is simply difficult to get at. With some effort, seemingly un- 
matching pieces of the narrative interlock to form pictures which are hidden from the 
characters themselves. What emerges is not an essay on the nature of truth but a 
work which misunderstands itself. The Quartet teaches us that “the entire work is to 
some extent deceptive, in thet it quietly does what it loudly proclaims cannot or should 
not be done. The result is a more tighlty plotted and a more nearly conventional novel 
than has heretofore been supposed.” —D.J1.M. 
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T. S. Eliot 
887.. Whiteside, George: T. S. Eliot: The Psychobiographical Approach, SoRA, 6:1, 
Mar. 1973, 3-26. Recent criticism has shown that Eliot was not the learned, cold 
individual usually pictured; further Eliot’s criticism does not preclude a psychobiog- 
raphical approach to his poems. Portrait of a Lady may be based on his visit to 
Adeleine Moffatt of Boston when he was an undergraduate. A Game of Chess, The 
Death of the Duchess, and Hysteria may be based on experiences with his wife Vivien. 
The Hyacinth Girl of The Waste Land (Burial of the Dead) may be based on his expe- 
rience with a flower girl. Eliot’s sexual fear and schizoid feeling are expressed in 
Melange Adultere de Tout, The Hollow Men, and Whispers of Mortality. Anyone 
wishing to carry on this psychobiographical approach should search for traumatic early 
experience of Eliot with his mother. Only through understanding Eliot’s inner world 
can his poetry be fully understood. —E.N.J. 


Cf.: Item 995. 


Ford Madox Ford 


888. Siemens, Reynold. The Juxtaposition of Composed Renderings in Ford’s THE 
GOOD SOLDIER, HAB, 23:3, Sum. 1972, 44-49. Ford uses numbers, colors, and 
tree imagery to reinforce a major theme in this novel: the disparity between reality 
and appearance. The number 4 is used particularly often, as is the date on which 
World War I began, Aug. 4, 1914. In both cases the numbers refer consistently to 
impending catastrophe. Blue, white, and brown are the 3 colors used most to signify 
external beauty, medieval purity, and madness, respectively. Ford also uses the symbol 
of trees, either in groups or ‘singly, whenever a character is about to undergo a 
transformation. —M.R. 


889. Russ, Jon R. Addendum to Harvey: Ford Madox Ford, PBSA, 67:2, 2nd Qt. 
1973, 171-172. The 1928 Grosset & Dunlap reprint of A Man Could Stand Up [here 
described] matches that of No More Parades in binding and title-page design and 
suggests that this publisher perhaps issued all 4 volumes of Parade’s End as a matched 
set. It should be added to David Harvey’s Ford Madox Ford, 1873-1939; A Bibliog- 
raphy of Works and Criticism (Princeton U.. 1962). [See also PBSA, 65:3, 3rd Qt. 1971, 
297 (AES, 15:8, Apr. 1972, 2399.)] ` —G.T.T. 


Raymond Garlick 
890. Hooker, Jeremy. Reviews, PoetW, 8:4, Sp. 1973, 93-98 (rev.-art., A Sense of 
Time, Gwasg Gomer, n.d.). Despite the “note of uncertainty” and the strident. tone 
which occasionally weaken his poems, Garlick is an important Welsh poet. He usually 
writes in one of two contrasting styles, both derived from other poets: making shapes 
with words and using conversational idiom. His imagery, like that of his earlier volume, 
A Sense of Europe, embodies the contrast of appearance and reality, and his central 
theme is the temptation of passive natures to respond violently to violence. —C.M. 


891. Ford. Hugh. The Seizin Press, PrivL, 5:3, Aut. 1972, 121-138. Riding’s Love as 
Love, Death as Death (1928) was the first hand-printed book of Riding’s and Graves’s 
Seizin Press. The Press’s purpose was to print works that exemplified the partners’ 
search for linguistic perfection and through it, for human goodness. Seizin Two, 
Gertrude Stein’s An Acquaintance with Description, did not fit Riding’s ideal for 
language, but it was “an effort of extraordinary sustainedness, in which words were 
the subjects of attention.” After publishing Graves’s Poems 1929, the partners and 
press moved to Majorca. Here Len Lye did cover designs for the Press books, and a 
collection of his letters, Ne Trouble, appeared as Seizin Four. Riding termed his style 
visual elementalism. Books of poems by Graves and Riding and some pamphlets 
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followed. After the co-operative volumes of Epilogue (1935-7) the editors extended 
their editorial sponsorship but the books were published by Constable. The Spanish 
Civil War forced their removal from Majorca and after 1939 the Press’s activities. 
ceased. [Illustrated.] —E.Y.M. 


Cf.: Item 934. 


Graham Greene 


892. Boyd, John D. Earth Imagery in Graham Greene’s THE POTTING SHED, MD, 
16:1, June 1973, 69-80. The title of this work is a central image subsuming a wide 
variety of references to the earth and its natural features. The garden becomes a place 
where miracles are plausible and the weaknesses of rationalism are exposed. —T.A.S. 


A. E. Housman 


893. Randall, David A. A SHROPSHIRE LAD Label Variants, BC, 22:2, Sum. 1973, 
176. To the two previously known variants can now be added two more (both with 
a more rounded O and U in Housman’s name, and one with a period at the end), 
noticed on copies in the Lilly Library. (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


D. H. Lawrence 


894, Stoll, John E. D. H, Lawrence’s SONS AND LOVERS: Self-Encounter and 
the Unknown Self, Mon/Ball, 7:11, 1968, 1-48. Lawrence’s imagery has not been 
related to the underlying theory of consciousness that shapes his novels as a whole. 
For Lawrence, consciousness disrupts the spontaneity of psychic existence, and it must 
be uprooted to safeguard the integrity of the submerged part of the psyche. Only 
when the submerged psyche develops its own consciousness, will the “vital self” evolve. 
The symbole consequence of Lawrence’s gradual discovery of this vital self is that 
beginning with Sons and Lovers 2 dichotomy of light and dark imagery exists in the 
novels as a manifestation of the evolving conflict between opposed psychic forces. 
Homosexuality, a deliberately handled theme, is related to Lawrence’s theory of con- 
sciousness, but by considering homosexuality a product of consciousness alone, Lawrence 
distorted the relationship between it and the unconscious. Homosexuality as a product 
of consciousness is incorporated into the symbolism in such a way that it often be- 
comes an almost completely realized aesthetic objectification within the work. [The 
almost successful nature of this attempt is the basis of this criticism, which does 
justice to Lawrence’s art. Study of Sons and Lovers clarifies the fundamental differ- 
ences between the Freudian, moralist, and vitalist viewpoints and the one expressed 
here.] —J.D. 


895. Ford, George H. Jessie Chambers’ Last Tape on D. H. Lawrence, Mosaic, 6:3, 
Sp. 1973, 1-12. Chambers’s appraisal of Lawrence was formulated in her unpublished 
fiction, her published memoir, and her letters. In fictional form her first attempt was 
a short story written 1910-1911 which she expanded to the unfinished novel, Eunice 
Temple, the Ms of which was destroyed. After Lawrence’s death she published D. H. 
Lawrence: A Personal Record, which has led critics to read Sons and Lovers as a 
document irstead of a novel. Between 1935-1938 she completed a rough draft of 
another novel, This Was Our Youth; this Ms was also destroyed. Finally, 3 collections 
of her correspondence about Lawrence have survived: from the early 1930’s her 
letters are ໄງ Helen Cork; the letters of the mid-30’s are to Emile Delavenay: the 
letters for the period 1936-43, which have not been published, are to S. S. Koteliansky. 
{Extracts from this latter group are given.] —D.J.M. 


896. Owen, F. R. [a], and David Lindley [b]. Lawrentian Places, HuW, No. 11, May 
1973, 39-54. [a] A visit to a German chapel and hay hut described by Lawrence allows 
one to share the writer’s experience, particularly in his description of the chapel’s ex 
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voto paintings. Much has changed since Lawrence’s time, and Lawrence himself was 
occasionally inaccurate in his descriptions, partly because of conditions and partly 
because of weakness in German. [b] Eastwood, Lawrence’s birthplace, is substantially 
unchanged; little attention is given to Lawrence by the city. —R.E.B. 


T. E. Lawrence 
Cf.: Item 866. 


Katherine Mansfield 


897. Justus, James H. Katherine Mansfield: The Triumph of Egoism, Mosaic, 6:3, 
Sp. 1973, 13-22. Mansfield is known chiefly for 2 kinds of stories. One group concerns 
young couples who doubt each other’s capacity to measure up to their private notions 
of worth, sophistication, or fidelity. The 2nd group deals with the wealthy young 
innocent whose romantic dreams are shattered by the realism of the actual world. A 
3rd group, not so currently or critically popular, studies eccentric, pathetic, old women, 
such as are found in The Daughters of the Late Colonel and Miss Brill These are 
in fact Mansfield’s most enduring stories; they suggest a broader range than she is 
usually credited with having. —D.J.M. 


898. King, Russell S. Katherine Mansfield as an Expatriate Writer, JCL, 8:1, Jun. 
1973, 97-109. Mansfield repudiated the society and environment into which she was 
born, and she was never fully free from the violence of this action. An examination 
of selected short stories indicates that many of her themes are typical of the works 
of expatriate writers: the need for love in the absence of a satisfying culture, aliena- 
tion, the cruelty of artifice, the problem of belonging, and difficulties in communication. 

—M.T. 


Edwin Muir 
899. Keeble, Brian. In Time’s Despite, SR, 81:3, Sum. 1973, 633-658. Muir is one 
of a small number of poets who feel the need “to put their art to the service of ... 
a permanent Reality” but who “realize that this in no way entails the necessity of 
abstraction.” Muir’s vision rests upon “a metaphysical view” of the created world. 
He sees the natural object as a symbol of the Reality that transcends nature. For 
him the world of duration and the eternal world are interdependent, manifestations of 
Being. His themes, few and accessible, emerge from this vision of interdependence: 
“time and eternity,” “the lost Eden,” “the labyrinth or ‘road’ of daily life.” Al! his 
“themes revolve around one central truth: the return to the archetypal ‘Self.’ ”—L.K.U. 


R. Williams Parry 
900. Ruddock, Gilbert. Reviews, PoetW, 8:4, Sp. 1973, 106-108 (rev.-art., Bedwyr 
Lewis Jones, R. Williams Parry, U. of Wales, n.d.). Parry was a great and complex 
poet. Though marred by a few inaccurate literary judgments, this study illuminates 
certain poems and gives a more penetrating analysis of the theme of death than that 
afforded by earlier criticism. —C.M. 


Harold Pinter 
901. Schiff, Ellen F. Pancakes and Soapsuds: A Study of Childishness in Pinter’s 
Plays, MD, 16:1, June 1973, 91-102. Pinter’s characters often lack any past and fear 
to leave their nest-like rooms and face the future. The qualities of their dialogue 
also in various ways reflect the predilections of children for literalness, sound effects, 
naive curiosity, and “juvenile dreads.” —T.AS. 


Frederic Raphael 


902. Young, James Dean. False Identity and Feeling in Raphael’s LINDMANN, Crit, 
13:1, 1971, 59-65. This novel raises questions—ultimately unanswered—about the 
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search of a character for his identity, an identity that can be supported by the char- 
acter’s emotional life. The themes of the private and secret concepts of feeling and 
identity are reinforced: by Raphael’s mixture of the techniques of narrative and screen- 
play. When Lindmann collapses after reading the screenplay for a movie bout a war- 
time immigrant ship, the irony of the two earlier identities of Lindmann—the “real” 
Lindmann as character in the screenplay—is revealed. His rejection of the screenplay 
and of his identity at the Zionist meeting imply his rejection of the conventional 
manipulation of feeling. Why Lindmann fears public, if false, feeling, is unanswered. 

—A.R.J. 


Frederick William Rolfe 


$03. Weeks, Donald. A Corvo Bibliography, PrivL, 5:3, Aut. 1972, 159-156 (rev.-art., 
Cecil Woolf, A Bibliography of Frederick Rolfe, Baron Corvo, 2nd ed., Soho Bibliog- 
raphies, Rupert-Hart-Davis, 1972). [This article makes a number of additions and 
corrections to Woolf’s extensive bibliography.] —E.Y.M. 


George Bernard Shaw 


904, Braby, Maud Churton. G. B. S. and a Suffragist, IndS, 12:1, Fall 1973, 1-3 
(reprinted from Tribune, London, Mar. 12, 1906). [The author relates the details of 
her intimate interview with Shaw, in which he stressed the ວຊ of viewing men 
and women as equal beings.] —B.J.M. 


905. Harrison, N. J. The New Alphabet, IndS, 12:1, Fall 1973, 6-7. [The author 
presents his improvement upon Shaw’s design of a 42-letter phonetic alphabet.]—B:J.M. 


Douglas Sladen 


906. Jaine, T. W. M. Douglas Sladen (1856-1947): An Anatomy, BC, 22:1, Sp. 1973, 
35-43. Sladen’s literary and personal papers (amounting to 15,000 items) are in the 
Richmond (Surrey) Public Library. Sladen wrote, prolifically and repetitiously, fiction 
and travel books, and he edited reference books, notably Who’s Who (1897-99). “The 
impression gained from his papers is that Sladen expended more trouble and care on 
the professional and commercial exploitation of himself and his work than he did on 
the composition of the books themselves.” Nevertheless, “his correspondence is of 
the greatest interest for the information it gives respecting the business and professional 
aspects of a writer’s career at the beginning of this century.” It is to be hoped that his 
papers will be used “in a study of the structure of literary society and professional 
writing during the Edwardian period.” —G.T.T. 


Muriel Spark 


907. Stubbs, Patricia. Muriel Spark, Mon/WTW, 229, 1973, 1 35, Some of the 
ambiguities of Spark’s novels might be explained by reference to her earlier poetic 
career, her apparent mistrust of the fictional form, and her conversion to Catholicism, 
which provides a strong foundation for her view of life. The early novels, including 
The Comforters (1957) and Robinson (1958), exhibit Spark’s characteristic detach- 
ment from her characters, her manipulation of tone, especially for satiric purposes, and 
her unwillingness to explore ideas to their limits. Memente Mori (1959) shows new 
depth in the dignity granted to her characters—here, a group of the aged facing death. 
The Ballad of Peckham Rye (1960) and The Bachelors (1960) seem to regress to a 
reliance on verbal game and on ironic endings that assert the false quality of fictional 
life. As a novella, The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie (1961) is poetic in structure; the 
characterization is accomplished through only essential traits, which technique rein- 
forces Brodie’s comic and tragic manipulation of the schoolgirls. The novella’s time 
sequence successfully reproduces the logic of the writer’s mind at work. The Mendel- 
baum Gate (1965) shows the conflict between the chaotic nature of the world and the 
self-contained individual attempting to locate unity and identity. Both realistic and 
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religious, this novel asserts that the. acceptance of paradox is an affirmation of pes 


T. Tambimuttu 


908. Kittredge, Selwyn. Mr. Tambimuttu’s Birthday Books, PBSA, 67:2, 2nd Qt. 
1973, 188-192. As editor of Poetry-London, Tambimuttu followed his family’s tradi- 
tion of printing small birthday tributes for friends on a hand press. Three booklets, 
containing . contributions by many important poets, were produced in the 1946-47 
period; the volume T. S. Eliot: A Symposium, edited by Tambimuttu and Richard 
March in 1948 for Eliot’s 60th birthday, “emerged as a more ambitious extension of 
that family tradition.” —G.T.T. 


Dylan Thomas 


909, Bruns, Gerald L. Daedalus, Orpheus, and Dylan Thomas’s Portrait of the Artist, 
Rena, 25:3, Sp. 1973, 147-156. Poets have often preoccupied themselves with inquiries 
into the conditions that make their art possible; this inquiry is central to Joyce’s A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and Thomas’s A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Dog. These works of autobiographical fiction are of special interest because they 
appear to be grounded upon radically different models: Daedalus and Orpheus. For 
Joyce’s Stephen Dedalus, the possibility of poetry is predicated upon a flight into 
transcendence. Thomas’s young man, on the other hand, is dominated by the earth 
and its people. For Thomas, the poet’s creativity is not to be explained by recourse 
to a doctrine of imagination, but by recourse to the Logos—to the identity of language 
and the world of things.. In Thomas’s view it is given to the poet to discover words 
present in the world, and by this discovery to become in his own right the medium 
by which .the Logos expresses itself. —G.AC, 


Charles Williams 


910. Overstreet, Robert. The Speaking of Poetry in Charles Williams’ DESCENT 
INTO HELL, SSCJ, 38:4, Sum. 1973, 385-390. In this novel Williams presents a 
theory of verse reading that eschews ordinary standards of elocution (“beautiful words 
in beautiful voices”) in favor of 4 crucial virtues without which a reader’s presentation 
will be hollow: “clarity, speed, humility, courage.” In several of his letters, however, 
Williams indicates that ultimately poetry is beyond considerations of form and meaning; 
in the end poetry is an “unanalyzable IT.” —V.B.L. 
Virginia Woolf 
911. Haight, Gordon S. Virginia Woolf, YR, 62:3, Mar. 1973, 426-431 (rev.-art., 
Quentin Bell, Virginia Woolf: A Biography, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972; Recol- 
lections of Virginia Woolf, ed. Joan Russell Noble, William Morrow & Co., 1972). 
Bell has admirably depicted the vacillation between sanity and lunacy from which 
Woolf drew the material for her novels. He suggests that the sexual advances of 
Virginia’s half-brother precipitated the trauma that set off her periods of manic- 
depression. Yet the members of her family saw nothing unusual in the relationship. 
Perhaps Virginia’s adolescent imagination, stimulated by her reading of Jacobean 
drama, exaggerated her account of the molestation. Bell eschews an assessment of his 
aunt’s fiction, although in his historical account he displays a close knowledge of her 
work. Noble has collected 27 articles about Woolf by friends and acquaintances, more 
than half of which have been previously published. ' —L.D.B. 


Drama . 
912. Jurak, Mirko. Dramaturgic Concepts in the English Group Theatre: The 
Totality of Artistic Involvement, MD, 16:1, June 1973, 81-86. The contribution of 
the Group Theatre to dramaturgical advances in England during the 30’s deserves 
notice, especially ‘its emphasis on the need for experimentation and social commit- 
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ment. Among those active in the effort to reorient the theater were W. H. Auden 
and Stephen Spender. —T.AS. 


Poetry 
913. Scott. Alexander. Scottish Poetry m 1971, SSL, 9:4, Apr. 1972, 243-255. 
Norman MacCaig’s Selected Poems establishes his position as the most distinguished 
poet writing in English to emerge in Scotland since the war. George Mackay Brown’s 
Poems New and Selected, written in English also, furthers the poet’s reputation as an 
intensely local writer. More evidence that 1971 was mainly a year of consolidation is 
found in Helen B. Cruickshank’s Collected Poems and in George MacBeth’s Collected 
Poems, which, unlike Brown’s work, is the product of a rootless cosmopolitan intel- 
lectual. A cataract of new work by poets who use English, Scots, or both languages 
has appeared in slim volumes and in poetry magazines. —Z.J.B. 


Cf.: Items 725-729, 
AMERICAN 


L PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 
914. Llorens. David. What Good the Word without the Wisdom? or English Ain’t 
Relevant, CCC, 22:3, Oct. 1971, 209-214. “English ain’t relevant” say most black 
students. This problem arises from the hostility of not only the language itself but 
also the speakers of the language toward black Americans. Ironically, black children 
are wiser than whites in the early years. This creates a cynicism in the black child 
during his early school years. Realizing the alienation of the curriculum, he retreats 
into his own language dialect and rejects the standard English of the classroom. The 
only avenue of hope is the humane, dedicated teacher. —R.V.E. 


Western 


915. Milton, John R. The Western Novel: Whence and What?, Rendezvous, 7:2, Win. 
1972, 7-21. Like the travel and exploration narratives from which it is in part 
descended, the Western novel often presents a mixture of factual description and 
romanticism. Bret Harte used stock characters, sentimentalism, and morality-like 
themes. Owen Wister’s The Virginian had clean-living cowboys, a showdown, and the 
triumph of good. Mingling factualism and mysticism, Frank Norris pictured western 
wheat lands as good and cities as evil. The West of novels attracts men who enjoy 
freedom yet know that danger and sometimes violence accompany it. It is a land 
of harshness vet of hope, of quests, of new beginnings. The heroes are gone from 
the modern Western novel, but the wind remains and the stars and the outward- 
looking people clinging to and sometimes being shaped by the land. —J.T.C. 


916. Walker, Don D. Can the Western Tell What Happens?, Rendezvous, 7:2, Win. 
1972, 33-47. Some mistakenly believe the writer of Westerns should forego consider- 
ation of mythic and archetypal truth and concentrate instead on the historical West. 
We expect the novelist, however, to treat of such conflicts as those between man’s 
love of freedom and his dependence on society, between his desire to return to Eden 
and his willingness to make the best of his fallen state. The West provides a suitable 
background against which such opposition may be presented. The writer of the 
Western whc: resists domination by factual history and withstands the fascination of 
a colorful past will be able to tell “what happens,” to develop the themes that reveal 
what Aristotle called the “poetic truth” about man. —J.T.C. 


917. Wylder. Delbert E. The Western Hero from a Strange Perspective, Rendezvous, 
7:2, Win. 1972, 23-32. A composite portrait of the Western hero shows him as more 
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guilt-ridden than saint-like. In his courage and manliness, he is like Robert Ardrey’s 
alpha-animal (in Social Contract, Atheneum, 1970), whose dominance and leadership 
bring stability and success to a community. He differs, however, in that his love of free- 
dom leads him away from prolonged involvement with the community. Although serious 
literary novels give us exceptions, the Western has produced an assortment of heroes 
whose egoistic pursuit of freedom and avoidance of fatherhood fills them with guilt and 
afflicts them with psychological castration. After freeing the females and male-omegas 
of a town from the control of tyrannical alpha males, the Western hero, instead of 
becoming the town’s new leader, often turns and rides away. —J.T.C. 


918. Etulain, Richard W. Western American Literature: A Selective Annotated Bibli- 
ography, Rendezvous, 7:2, Win. 1972, 67-78. [“This annotated bibliography is intended 
as a brief introduction to . . . books and articles that deal with Western American 
literature. Emphasis is on research published since 1960, but several items appearing 
before that date are also cited. The bibliography is divided into 4 sections: Bibliog- 
raphies, Anthologies,” Books on History and Criticism, and Articles of History and 
Criticism. “The annotations . . . are largely summary in nature, although a few 
analytical comments are included.”] | —J.T.C. 


mM. LANGUAGE 
History 

919. Musgrave, Marion E. Failing Minority Students: Class, Caste, and Racial Bias 
in American Colleges, CCC, 22:1, Feb. 1971, 24-29. There is no truth to the notion 
that standard English is required for social or economic mobility or for critical 
reasoning. Though SE may be necessary for learning to read, it is not necessary to 
impose SE rules on speech or composition. Black dialets (or Appalachian, Spanish- 
American, etc.) simply tend to logicalize rules of syntax and inflection, or they use 
archaic forms that survive in landlocked areas. American middle-class standards, espe- 
cially in the “over-35” set, have resisted adopting the necessary skills for decoding 
these dialects. Yet the young have adopted these skills through music lyrics and 
conversation. The teachers, therefore, must follow suit. —R.V.E. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Subjects 

920. Malin, Irving. American Gothic Images, Mosaic, 6:3, Sp. 1973, 145-171. Fol- 
lowing the method used by Harry Levin in The Power of Blackness (Knopf, 1958), 3 
images can be charted in American literature: the castle, the voyage, and the 
masquerade. These 3 images provide a “landscape of nightmare.” The castle tradi- 
tionally symbolizes social order; when it is “haunted,” it represents the disintegration 
of that order. Often the liberating voyage becomes chaotic, frenetic, or violent. The 
masquerade or “double” reinforces uncertainty and terror: it suggests that reality is 
as deceptive as private vision by fragmenting existence. —D.J.M. 


Myths 
921. Love, Glen A. Ecology in Arcadia, ColQ, 21:2, Aut. 1972, 175-185. The 
Arcadian nature myth, disguising and escaping ugliness, has been affirmed in American 
literature from Hawthorne to Salinger. People concerned with ecology now question 
the regenerative characteristics of the nature myth. In modern literature, this 
diminishing myth is revealed, sometimes as the journey into self, sometimes as the 
moral wilderness. Disregard of nature has replaced the sense of nature’s loss. The 
displaced nature myth may lead to a substitution, like Kesey’s, of drugs and violence. 
Or, as a result of space exploration, this displacement may effect a new awareness of 
earth’s relationship to the universe. —S.M.E.G. 
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Drama 


922. Henneke, Ben G. The American Playgoer, Mon/TuMS, 2, 1967, 1-10. Both 
past and present American playgoers have one consistent characteristic: good-natured 
indulgence. There are four types of American playgoers: floaters, women, ruffians, 
and solid citizens. The relative proportions of these types have changed with the 
developmen: of the American theater, but the characteristic indulgence of the audiences 
has remained constant. —R.A.R. 
| f Fiction | 

Cf.: Items 915-917. | 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


General 
Cf.: Item 809. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


James Fenimore Cooper 


923. Bach, Bert C. A Reconsideration of Natty Bumppo, CimR, 5, Sept. 1968, 60-66. 
Natty Bumppo is an ambiguous symbol in the Leather-Stocking Tales. On the one 
hand he is a representative of Rousseau’s natural man and, on the other, a character 
rooted in Lacke’s empiricism, deriving knowledge and ideas from sensations and expe- 
riences.. Theologically, Natty is a deist who contemplates nature and admits its mystery. 
Natty’s code of ethics is based on natural law, not that of Christianity or of his 
cohtemporazy society. In the course of the tales, Natty moves from a youthful, almost 
romantic optimism to the deterministic pessimism of old age. Artistically he is a 
failure, for his character remains abstract, never fully rising above stilted and pompous 
diction and dialogue and the melodramatic contrivances of plot. —A.H.G. 


Margaret Fuller 


924. Durning, Russell E. Margaret Fuller, Citizen of the World, Mon/ BZJA, 26, 
1969, 1-144. Fuller (1810-1850) was well-versed in Latin, had some familiarity with 
Greek, read 6 languages, and was conversant with English, American, and European 
culture. From 1839 to 1844 she conducted the “Conversations” in Boston, and in 1839 
her first book, a translation of Goethe’s conversations with Eckerman, was published. 
In July 1884 the first number of the Dial appeared, edited by her. In 1842 her second 
book appeared, a German translation, and in 1843 she published Summer on the Lakes, 
an account of her trip West via the Great Lakes. Her best-known book, Woman in 
the 19th Century was published in 1845. In 1844 she began reviewing English and 
American books and a large number of European books in English translation for the 
New York Tribune. Two volumes of Papers on Literature and Art (1846) were pub- 
lished just before she left the U.S. for a prolonged stay in Europe. Margaret Fuller’s 
reputation has grown in the century since her death. A well-recognized early feminist, 
she. was krown at the time of her death as a champion of women’s rights. Her 
influence upon the Transcendentalists has been acknowledged. She was an astute 
literary critic, with a well-defined literary theory, and her translations and interpretations 
of European literature and her letters to the Tribune from Europe were important 
links between Europe and America in the 1840s. More than any other 19th-century 
American writer she had a right to the title “citizen of the world.” An ideal inter- 
mediary between the old and the new world, she was extremely influential in introduc- 
ing Americans to European literature, as well as contributing to the better understand- 
ing in Europe of American literature. ເເ ນ... data is supplied.] 

າ —E.LS. 

Herman Melville 


925. Moore, Maxine. Melville’s Pierre and Wordsworth: Intimations of Immorality, 
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NL, 39:4, Sum. 1973, 89-107. Melville’s Pierre; Or, The Ambiguities appears to be a 
parody of Wordsworth’s life and work. Pierre’s affair at 20 with a mysterious French 
lady, resulting in an illegitimate daughter, and his marriage to another woman at 35 
parallels closely what Melville could have known of Wordsworth’s affair, natural 
daughter, and late marriage. Similarities in characterization and language are frequent. 
Melville’s theme is his own, however; Nature’s message to man is decipherable only 
after man learns it from bitter experience. —A.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 708. 


General 


926. Stocker, Martha Hartzog. SALMAGUNDI: Problems in Editing the So-called 
First Edition (1807-08), PBSA, 67:2, 2nd Qt. 1973, 141-158. Each of the 20 numbers 
published in 1807-8 is a separate bibliographical entity, and each exists in more than 
one edition or state. The bound volumes with 1808 title pages do not represent a 
new edition but are simply a binding-up of these 20 numbers (and thus contain a 
random grouping of editions of particular numbers). The matter is further complicated 
by the fact that each edition of the individual numbers contains textual differences, in 
some cases considerable ones. The effort was a joint one (among William and Wash- 
ington Irving and James Kirke Paulding), and it is not possible to be entirely sure of 
the exact contributions (or revisions) made by each author. [A chart of the variant 
states is provided, as well as a table showing revisions in No. H, which is “representa- 
tive of the whole.”] —G.T.T. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry James 


927. Sullivan, Jeremiah J. Henry James and Hippolyte Taine: The Historical and 
Scientific Method in Literature, CLS, 10:1, Mar. 1973, 25-50. From his reading, 
Taine evolved his formula of literary composition: race, moment, and milieu. From 
this formula he evolved his method of criticism—analysis, hypothesis, and verifica- 
tion—by which he sought to define the essential character of an author, his work, 
or a nation’s literature. Although Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, Henry Adams, 
and Walt Whitman admired Taine, it was James who was most influenced by him. 
At first (1865-1875) James liked Taine’s style but was distrustful of his method. 
James’s Honoré de Blazac (Galaxy, Dec. 1875, in French Poets and Novelists, Mac- 
millan, 1884) followed Taine’s Balzac (Journal des débats, Feb. 1858, reprinted in 
Essais de Critique, 1865) point for point. Further evidence of Taine’s influence on 
James may be found in The American (1876), James’s art criticism (late *70’s-early 
*80’s), The Bundle of Letters (1879), and The American Scene (1900). —E.N.J. 


Mark Twain 
928, Ross, Michael. Mark Twaiws PUDD’NHEAD WILSON: Dawson’s Landing 
and the Ladder of Nobility, Novel, 6:3, Sp. 1973, 244-256. This cogent and powerful 
attack on the flaws of American society presents “a witheringly negative verdict on man, 
and the civilization created by him.” If the book has inconsistencies, it is because 
Twain had only partially disengaged himself from his earlier blind complacency. The 
novel presents America as a feudal society and shows. the failings of the ruling aris- 
tocracy through a collection of ironic parallels. —A.B.F. 


VIU. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward Albee 


929. Nilan, Mary M. Albee’s THE ZOO STORY: Alienated Man and the Nature of 
Love, MD, 16:1, June 1973, 55-60. Critics who see the character Jerry as a victim 
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of his compassion don’t realize that he is presented as incapable of love and 
destined to fail in any search for belongingness. The confrontation that leads to his 
death, though it is an effort to bridge a communication gap for which he is re- 
sponsible, is not sacrificial in tone. —T.A.S. 


930. Wallace, Robert S. THE ZOO STORY: Albee’s Attack on Fiction, MD, 16:1, 
June 1973, 49-54. In Albee’s plays the characters stay around to listen when they 
should have enough sense to leave because, like the audiences, they desire to have 
experiences without getting involved. In this play the character Jerry illustrates how 
words become meaningless and fiction undermines man’s grasp of reality. —T.AS., 


James Baldwin 
931. Foster, David E. “Cause My House Fell Down”: The Theme of the Fall in 
Baldwin’s Nevels, Crit, 13:2, 1971, 50-62. That the theme of the fall from innocence 
is present in Baldwin’s first 3 novels but not in his 4th, shows the change in his vision 
and perhaps explains the detericration of quality in his 2nd and 3rd novels. Go 
Tell It on the Mountain (1952) plots the progress through guilt to redemption of a 
black who, as part of his redemption, affirms the blackness that his stepfather tried to 
deny. This novel most successfully fuses the traditional Christian motif with contem- 
porary interpretation of the motif. When the fall is seen as homosexuality in a straight 
world, as in Giovanni’s Room (1956), Baldwin is ambigious about the destructive or 
salvific role af homosexuality. The lack of a positive and definitive redemption is also 
seen in Ancther Country (1960); in this 3rd novel, one character is already irredeem- 
ably fallen, and redemption is offered to the other characters through carnal, rather 
than Christian, means. —A.R.J. 


Saul Bellow 


932. Batley, Jennifer M. The Qualified Affirmation of Saul Bellow’s Recent Work, 
JAmS, 7:1, Apr. 1973, 67-76. Herzog is not entirely convincing because there is 
confusion b2tween the voice of the author and that of the protagonist and because 
there is not a balance between Herzog’s subjective reality and his social milieu. Arthur 
Sammler (Mir, Sammler’s Planet, 1969) is in combat with the chaos of New York but 
maintains b2lief in a system of values. A sense of imminent death and meditations 
about death pervade the book. Underlying both books is a subjective emphasis upon 
the value of love, courage, honesty, and integrity; the leading characters might be 
called gurus. Moses Herzog and Arthur Sammler are spokesmen for Bellow’s own 
beliefs. —H.E.S. 


John Berryman 
933. Stefanik, Ernest C. A Cursing Glory: John Berryman’s LOVE & FAME, Rena, 
25:3, Sp. 1673, 115-127. Several critics have dealt severely with this work primarily 
because it does not conform to what they believe poetry ought to be in form or content; 
vet the sensitive reader is invariably aware that at the center of its narrative is a sentient 
man, at odds with himself, the world, and his God. The unifying principle may derive 
from Keats’s first Shakespearean sonnet, When I Have Fears. There is no doubt that 
its dedication to Tristan Corbiére gives an indication of how Berryman intends the 
work to be read. Berryman’s pilgrimage is “from unconsciousness to heightened aware- 
ness, from cbjective thinking to subjective faith, from fear of failure in art and in life 
to the willingness to risk failure.” —G.A.C. 


Richard Brautigan 
934, Novak. Robert. The Poetry of Richard Brautigan, WiOr, No. 14, Sum. 1973, 
17, 48-50. Despite claims of the essential frivolity of Brautigan’s poetry, one can see 
he “is an American writer in spirit.” He remakes his protagonists (e.g., Baudelaire, 
Jesus) into en American image, aad his speakers are solitary beings like “the hero in 
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American literature.” He subverts middle-class values and way of life; he junks the 
Manifest Destiny, writes of typically American themes (¢.g., Big Sur, San Francisco), 
and rejects academia. His poems are deceptively simple (e.g., the ironies of The Pill 
Versus the Springhill Mine Disaster). His “aesthetic lies somewhere between Dali 
and anti-intellectualism.” His is not a poetry of answers, but one catalytic of 2 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


935. Moore, Jack B. Folklore in THE TRACK OF THE CAT, NCaFJ, 12:2, Dec. 
1964, 30-34. In this novel Clark employs traditional folklore motifs to develop both 
universal and American situations in which man is tested. Universally the work involves 
the struggle of man with an “animal of vast and possibly magical powers”; examples 
from older literature abound: Hercules, Beowulf, St. George. In the American tradi- 
tion the novel is akin to Melville’s Moby-Dick, Faulkner’s The Bear, and Hemingway’s 
The Old Man and the Sea. In The Track of the Cat, then, the panther is derived from 
both native and universal lineage. —R.W.J. 


E. E. Cummings 


936. Cowley, Malcolm. Cummings: One Man Alone, YR, 62:3, Mar. 1973, 332-355. 
In his life and work Cummings maintained his individuality. In revolt against 
Victorian standards he included various themes and subjects in his early work: explicit 
sex, contempt for the ordinary, compassion for outcasts, anti-intellectualism; in short, 
he anticipated almost every theme treated by writers in the 20’s. In Viva Cummings 
introduced picture writing, word scramble, the use of negatives, and interchangeable 
parts of speech. In the 30’s he spoke out against the collectivism of Cummunism and 
of the New Deal. In his later poems Cummings paralleled the thought of Emerson in 
his attempt to render the ecstasy ‘of experience. —-L.D.B. 


937, Mullen, Patrick B. E. E. Cummings and Popular Culture, JPopC, 5:3, Win. 1971, 
503-520. Cummings was fond of mass entertainment and sought to capture in his 
poetry the spontaneous quality of burlesque and the other popular arts. Poetic 
techniques were derived from the elements of movement, incongruity, and surprise in 
burlesque and the dream world of animated cartoons. He preferred the “aliveness” of 
the circus to the confined formality of the theater, and he considered the media of mass 
culture to be true art forms. —R.S.T. 


William Faulkner 


938. Nadeau, Robert L. The Morality of Act: A Study of Fauikner’s AS I LAY 
DYING, Mosaic, 6:3, Sp. 1973, 23-35. Attempts to make sense out of the individual 
characters’ complex, intensely subjective response to the reality of death, have been 
unsuccessful largely because the view of life which underlies those responses has not 
been taken into account. Faulkner attempts to describe a new mode of being designed 
to accentuate our sense of relatedness to life as process. That which prevails and 
triumphs in the novel is not the individual per se, but the individual as an integral 
part of the eternal self-perpetuating creative process which is life. —D.J.M. 


939, Flanagan, John T. The Mythic Background of Faulkner’s Horse Imagery,. NCaFJ, 
13:1-2, 1965, 135-146. Faulkner’s use of horse imagery is due in part to his love of 
horses and in part to the sense of history he gained as a boy growing up in rural 
Mississippi. While horse imagery is used in The Unvanquished, Sartoris, and As I Lay 
Dying as a realistic element, it attains mythic proportions in Absalom, Absalom! and 
Light in August. Gail Hightower, in Light in August, hears the overwhelming “echo 
of phantom hooves” and senses that the ancients were correct in selecting the horse 
as an attribute and symbol of kings and warriors. . : —R.W.J. 


Cf.: Items 961 and 971. 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald 


940. Langman, F. H. Style and Shape in THE GREAT GATSBY, SoRA, 6:1, Mar. 
1973, 48-67. Although critics acknowledge the brilliance of Fitzgerald’s style, it has not 
been fully analyzed. It is filled with lyric tenderness and wild humor. With this humor, 
Fitzgerald presents the social corruption of the age, of which Gatsby is a product and the 
leading spirit. The novel is tightly constructed like a mystery story. It is also structured 
like a lyric poem around images of whiteness, magic, and money. The 2 plots of 
Gatsby and Daisy and Tom and Myrtle are built up through continuities, connections, 
and parallels of situation and character. —E.N.J. 


John Hawkes 


941. Green, James L. Nightmare and Fairy Tale in Hawkes’ CHIVARL Crit, 13:1, 
1971, 84-96. Hawkes’s association of dream with childhood innocence and of night- 
mare with the death of this innocence is explicitly probed in this novelette in the form 
of the fairy tale. However, irony controls the happy ending, which affirms not security 
but the reality of nightmarish death-in-life for the childish married couple. Through 
the technique of telescoping time, Hawkes shows the recurrence of the nightmare, which 
results from the fear of life and fear of each other shown by the couple and their 
parents, the latter being representatives of Victorian institutions. Their refusal to 
engage themselves in the natural cycle of creation and destruction reaches a crisis 
when Emily’s pregnancy offers them the choice of adulthood. When the pregnancy 
is revealed as false, they retreat from the choice and from confrontation with life, 
escaping into the world of repression that has caused their nightmares. —A.R.J. 


Lillian Hellman 


942. Holmin, Lorena Ross. The Dramatic Works of Lillian Hellman, Mon/SAUp, 10, 
1973, 1-178. The reader of Hellman’s plays is at times uncomfortably aware—con- 
siderably more so evidently than were her audiences—of the dramatist’s dependence 
upon contrivances used for purposes of structure and characterization. However, 
Hellman elevated the art of the well-made play to considerable heights, in large measure 
as a result of highly serious subject matter, vivid characterizations, and a complete 
absence of sentimentality in her work. Although The Little Foxes continues to be 
her most popular and personal play, The Autumn Garden and Toys in the Attic best 
demonstrate her detailed craftsmanship and maturity as an artist. Lacking the play- 
writing genius of an O'Neill or a Williams, Hellman nevertheless belongs to the small 
group of important American dramatists. —M.W.E. 


Joseph Hergesheimer 


943. Justus, James H. Joseph Hergesheimer’s Germany: A Radical Art of Surfaces, 
JAmS, 7:1, Apr. 1973, 47-66. Berlin (1932), a travelogue, tells more about Herges- 
heimer’s moods and predilections than about western Europe. It reflects his ambiv- 
alence about life and culture: his aristocratic aestheticism and Prestyterian moralism 
and his emphasis upon the lacquered surface and commendation of simple peasant 
habits. “There is something of both the Romantic Aesthete . . . and the Presbyterian 
Child throughout Berlin, mutually exclusive postures that rather cheerfully coexist.” 
There is no recognition of the emerging Nazi ideology. Hergesheimer has no ideol- 
ogies. The book is typical of the Hergesheimer world in which “geography and history 
exist primarily to stimulate and nourish an aesthetic sensibility.” ——H.E.S. 


Christopher Isherwood 


944. Dewsnzp, Terence. Isherwood Couchant, Crit, 13:1, 1971, 31-47. In its explor- 
ation of the connection between relativity and eternality, Isherwood’s The World in 
the Evening marks his turning away from comic fiction and toward the religious novel. 
In the following novels, characterization becomes less defined and the earlier de- 
terminism accedes to a search for self, ultimately for the divine in self. A Single Man 
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and A Meeting by the Rivers are examples of Isherwood’s problems of mediation 
between fictional reality and the spiritual realm, especially Hinduism. Throughout 
A Single Man, none of the characters really encounter each other, and the protagonist’s 
ordinary self is alienated: from the spiritual plane. Although Oliver in A Meeting 
achieves identity with his divine self, Isherwood as novelist conveys not belief but a 
stasis—of death or contemplation—in which indifference is a virtue. —A.R.J. 


James Weldon Johnson 


945. Garrett, Marvin P. Early Recollections and Structural Irony in THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN, Crit, 13:2, 1971, 5-14. Johnson’s use 
of his narrator’s childhood memories effects not only an explanation of the character’s 
patterns of behavior, but also the author’s ironic evaluation of his narrator. The 
protagonist’s fearful reaction to pain and desire for invulnerable security determine 
his self-protective decision to blame a hostile society for his failures and to judge others 
by hypocritical standards. His will to power, albeit passive power, is a means to gain 
dominance, but unlike his childhood heroes—Samson and David—the narrator refuses 
to face and overcome obstacles. Thus, flight is his common response, most particularly 
from a self-identification with either the black or the white race. His cowardly retreats 
from his race and from his creative possibilities prevent the narrator’s achieving self- 
awareness. | —A.R.J. 


Harry Stephen Keeler 


946. Nevins, Francis M., Jr. The Wild and Wooly World of Harry Stephen Keeler, 
JPopC, 5:3, Win. 1971, 521-529. [The author reviews Keeler’s 24 novels, some of 
which are 2- or 3-volume cycles, published between 1930 and 1953. This is Part 3 of 
a 4-part article. It is not a critical study. For Parts 1 and 2, see 3:4, Sp. 1970, 635- 
643, and 4:2, Fall 1970, 410-418.] —R.S.T. 


Ken Kesey 


947. Sherwood, Terry G. ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST and the 
Comic Strip, Crit, 13:1, 1971, 97-109. Kesey’s use of elements of popular culture— 
the comic strip, the folk song, and the television Western—as his aesthetic in a serious 
novel relates to his moral vision, the failure of which stems in this novel from the pit- 
falls of the comic strip mode. The characterization of McMurphy and Big Nurse and 
the action of the novel reflect the comic strip’s mythic confrontation between Good 
and Evil. McMurphy is identified with the Lone Ranger, with the independent and 
physical valorous Western hero, and with the sacrificial role of saving giants in the 
comics, while Big Nurse is identified with the unsympathetic wizard who controls 
technology. Kesey fails when he attempts to fill out, and thereby humanize, Mc- 
Murphy’s character. The distinct line between hope and despair—clearly defined in 
the escapist comic strip world—is maintained by Kesey at the end of the novel.—A.R.J. 


Archibald MacLeish 


948. Smith, Grover. Archibald MacLeish, Mon/MnPAW, No. 99, 1971, 1-48. In 
his poetry, essays, and plays, MacLeish maintains a Jove of craftsmanship and sympathy 
for the contemporary world. He integrates the role of the poet with the public man, 
illuminating the problems of the 20th-century artist and suggesting solutions. The 
musicality of the early poetry (1917) is replaced by the features of his mature style 
in The Happy Marriage, and Other Poems (1924), and his antiscientific and aesthetic 
attitudes are altered to a cosmic pessimism with The Hamlet of A. MacLeish (1928). 
The affirmative theme of New Found Land: Fourteen Poems (1930) is followed by 
the negativism of Conquistador (1932), but affirmation returns in Frescoes for Mr. 
Rockefeller’s City (1933) and is continued in America Was Promises (1939). A new 
vitality appears in Actfive and Other Poems (1948), with the title piece clarifying his 
previous work and subjecting his concerns to a new form. The title poem of The Wild 
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Old Wicked Man (1968) restates “the theme of Adam victorious, fallen upwards into 
the stasis of art and eternity,” a thematic signature for his poetry. As a playwright 
MacLeish began with closet. ae turned to radio drama just when the genre was 
succumbing to television, and then ‘exhibited his maturest talents in J. B.: A Play in 
Verse (1958) and Herakles (1967). © —A.W.P. 


Flannery O’Connor 
949. Montgomery, Marion. On Flannery O’Connor’s EVERYTHING THAT RISES 
MUST CONVERGE, Crit, 13:2, 1971, 15-29. Critics have focused on Julian’s mother 
in this short story, neglecting O’Connor’s focus on Julian, the protagonist, as embody- 
ing a stock response to the challenge of an antagonist. The antagonist’s challenge 
forces a recognition of the existence of evil and innocence. Out of his superficial, 
modernism, Julian both aspires to detach himself from the human condition and 
destroys his mother. The climax of the story occurs when Julian recognizes his own 
convergence with a world of guilt and sorrow, which destroys his inflated and abstract 
thoughts of 2vil. The collision is effected by O’Connor’s use of the Negro woman to 
mirror Julian and his inability to love. As Julian observes his mother, he ultimately 
discovers th necessary but mysterious distinction between the childish and the 
childlike. —A.,R.J. 
John O’Hara | 
950. Nicol, Charles. In O'Hara Country, NatR, 25:21, May 25, 1973, 591-593 (rev.- 
art., Finis Farr, O’Hara, Little, Brown, 1973). Farr’s method in this biography is to 
delineate incidents from O’Hara’s life that eventually appeared in his fiction, while 
also searchirg the fiction for comments relevant to his life. The closest parallel to 
O’Hara in the fiction is James Malloy in Butterfield 8. O’Hara was an accurate social 
historian as well as novelist, yet as the period in which-he was most interested became 
more remote in time, that remoteness “drained the power from his writing.”--B.E.B. 


Eugene O'Neill 


951. Nethercot, Arthur H. The Psychoanalyzing of Eugene O'Neill: P. P.S., MD, 
16:1, June 1973, 35-48. The gift of O’Neill’s library to Yale permits still another 
contribution to the controversy concerning the playwright’s knowledge of psycho- 
analysis. The treatise which excited his interest was probably not Wilhelm Stekel’s 
Disguises of Love (tr. Rosalie Gabler and K. Paul French, Trubner, 1922) as Malcolm 
Cowley (A Weekend with Eugene O'Neill, The Reporter, Sept. 5, 1957) supposed; more 
likely it was Edward J. Kempf’s Psychopathology (Mosley, 1920). But O'Neill made 
little or no use of it in his plays, a fact which helps undermine the general impression 
that he drew extensively on such studies. . —T.A.S. 


Ezra Pound 


952. Homberger, Eric. Towards MAUBERLEY, AnR, No. 13, Sp. 1973, 35-44. The 
relationship between Pound’s Homage à la Langue d’Oc and Moeurs Contemporaines 
is not self-evident, but it is useful to think of them as complementary halves of a 
language experiment. The former poem absorbs the formality of Pound’s “trans- 
lationese” and contains a flood of archaisms; the latter poem presents Pound as the 
ironic observer of society specifically concerned with sexual incompatibility and failure. 
The limitations of the scale of these poems led Pound to seek “some more ample 
modus” in Hugh Selwyn Mauberley. “By bearing witness, through Mauberley’s fate, 
to the enfeebled product of a valuable tradition, Pound affirmed the strength and 
integrity of his own conception of the responsibility of the ‘serious artist” In the 
dialectic of Lis own art, his vision of the defeat of Mauberley enabled Pound to redeem 
all that was most worth affirming in his own art.” —D.J.M. 


953. Makin, Peter. Ezra Pound and Scotus Erigqena, CLS, 10:1, Mar. 1973, 60-83. 
Erigena, an Irishman of the 9th century, wrote De praedestinatione, which was con- 
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demned. He turned to Greek and later wrote De divisione naturae, which was.con- 
demned in 1210. At this time the bones of Amaury De Bene, not of. Scotus, were 
dug up. These were the facts that Pound used loosely in. his works. The works of 
Erigena have been misunderstodd; he was not a rationalist, though he did question 
church authority. Pound understood: Erigena’s theology perfectly. He took from 
Erigena the idea of the divine universe: “All things that are, are lights.” Erigena also 
contributed the crystal image and hilaritas (good nature) to Pound’s ideogram.—E.N.J. 


Cf.: Item 995. 


Laura Riding 


954, Jackson, Laura Riding. A Postscript, PrivL, 5:3, Aut. 1972, 139-147. [Writers who 
have consulted the author on the subject of her collaboration with Robert Graves in the 
Seizin Press too frequently have tried to fit her part in the enterprise into a previously- 
formed and erroneous conceptual scheme. Graves in public pronouncements has sought 
to limit her sphere as a writer while appropriating her ideas. Thus some of the current 
writings on the Press, particularly James Moran’s The Seizin Press of Laura Riding 
and Robert Graves (Black Art, 2:2, Sum. 1963, 34-39 [AES, 14:9, May 1971, 2746]) 
substitute encomium of Graves for the truth. Certain errors in various articles about 
the Press are here corrected, A short-title checklist of Seizin Press publications follows 
the article.] (Illustrated) f —E. Y.M. 


CE: Item 891. 
John Steinbeck 

955. Gurko, Leo. OF MICE AND MEN: Steinbeck as Manichean, UWR, 8:2, Sp. 
1973, 11-23. Marvelously suited to drama and to dramatic contests, Manicheism, 
with God and Satan as equally matched combatants, is a significant element in Stein- 
beck’s work. By way of Hemingway out of Conrad, Steinbeck creates in George and 
Lennie the warring Manichean principles of mind and body. Best read as a contem- 
porary example of the Manichean parable of the struggle between good and evil, Of 
Mice and Men (1937) moves from particular to general, contains generalized char- 
acters, possesses a concentrated, quintessential structure, and makes a carefully plotted 
use of light and dark imagery. Built on dualisms of all kinds, the novel reflects time 
and again Steinbeck’s vision of the universe as the scene > of a Manichean encounter 
of immense forces. —R.C.P. 


956. DeMott, Robert. Toward a Redefinition of TO A GOD UNKNOWN, UWR, 
8:2, Sp. 1973, 34-53. Often branded mystical, with the unknown god being identified 
as the creator of all things, this work (1933) is neither transcendental nor mystical but 
visionary. It moves inward, carrying its hero, Joseph Wayne, along an internalized and 
mythic route toward the powerful, fruitful, and moving unconscious of man. With its 
triadic structure, the novel celebrates the hero’s movement away from society, back to 
the land, to the archetypal rock and stream which represent the sacred Center of the 
World. Wounded by the death of his wife and by the sterility of the land, Wayne 
seems to leave the real landscape; he enters a figurative one, which becomes the 
symbolic equivalent of his unconscious. His death at the end restores the land and 
fulfills his quest for the unknown god. —R.C.P. 


957. Astro, Richard. Steinbeck and Ricketts: The Morphology of a Metaphysic, UWR, 
8:2, Sp. 1973, 24-33. Those who have called Steinbeck’s world-view shortsighted and 
incomplete have neglected to acquaint themselves with the vast horizons of marine 
biology and have failed to understand the tremendous impact that the biologist 
Ricketts had on him. Before meeting Ricketts, however, Steinbeck had already em- 
braced William Emerson Ritter’s organismal conception of life—‘“a whole is more 
than the sum of its parts” [with Edna W. Bailey, The Organismal Conception: Its 
Place in Science and its Bearing on Philosophy, U. of Calif. Publications in Zoology, 
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31, 1971; ard Ritter, The Natural History of Our Conduct, Macmillan, 1927]. Ricketts’s 
ecological and holistic world-view, which stresses “understanding-acceptance” as op- 
posed to teleological thinking which considers “changes and cures,” is fused with Ritter’s 
view and finds continued expression -in Steinbeck’s major work. Although Steinbeck 
came to embrace Ricketts’s inductive and ecological approach to the world, he placed 
a higher premium on a philosophy of action. —R.C.P, 


958. Gray, James. John Steinbeck, Mon/MnPAW, 94, 1971, 5-48. Anticipating 
today’s campus rebels, Steinbeck took a stand early in his career against the negative 
tendencies cf American society. As a youth he acquired the belief that informs all his 
work: the cneness of man with man and man with nature. His fiction is a complex of 
mythology, indignation, and humor employed in innovative styles. His realistic concept of 
society and his repeated affirmation of the worth of the group against the impersonal 
power of institutions is seen in The Grapes of Wrath and In Dubious Battle. East of 
Eden is a parable, poem, and tale of action that reveals his concept of moral will. Of 
Mice and Vien demonstrates his dramatic skill, yet The Red Pony is overpraised as his 
best work. To a God Unknown, Tortilla Flat, and The Pearl show Steinbeck as a fabulist 
and mythmaker unique among American writers of his time. Steinbeck criticized 
America’s tendency to elevate the rights of property over the rights of men, but he was 
never a radical or Communist and never promoted a scheme for social reform. His 
anti-heroes in the humorous novels Cannery Row, The Wayward Bus, and Sweet Thurs- 
day challenze the prevailing American morality of self-aggrandizement. Although he 
occasionally lapsed into literary excesses, he was neither the blundering nor the senti- 
mental stylist critics have made him. All his works are products of a speculative and 
scientific intelligence that is both true to his time and apart from most authors of 
his time. —R.A.R. 


959. Jones, Lawrence William, and Marston LaFrance. John Steinbeck as Fabutist, 
Mon/StMS, 3, 1973, 3-34. Steinbeck’s experimentation with the parable form must be 
recognized `n order to assess his post-war work. Two speculative concepts explored 
in his later novels, non-teleology and the unity of all life, are anticipated in Sea of 
Cortez. Ste nbeck’s attempt at a modern parable form that would have characteristics 
of a morality play must not be confused with the writing of fables or biblical parables. 
As a form, Steinbeck’s parable has several conventions: open-ended structure, indirect 
approach to the audience, type characters that translate ethical ideas, aphoristic di- 
alogue, and stvlized events. Steinbeck’s recurring themes are best understood in terms 
of his ethical motif of unity-separation. Though elements of the themes and the 
parable form appear prior to 1940, his later novels demonstrate them better, especially 
East of Eden. As a fabulist, Steinbeck was able to formulate a vision of ideal good 
as well as cf man as he should be; yet the parable form, combined with his personal 
scientific and Emersonian beliefs, kept him from articulating a correspondingly power- 
ful vision of evil. —R.A.R. 


960. Lisca, Peter. Keynote Address: New Perspectives in Steinbeck Studies, UWR, 
8:2, Sp. 1973, 6-10. After vears of sporadic and often imitative scholarship, Steinbeck 
studies are now coming into their own. In process is a revised, comprehensive bibli- 
ography, a full-length biography, a collection of Steinbeck letters, and, although not 
as far advenced, the examining, cataloguing, and collating of the Mss. Of special 
interest is the work being dane on the Steinbeck-Ricketts relationship. Finally, criticism 
has begun <o document Steinbeck’s use of other literature in his novels, and it has 
begun to examine his application of scientific theories to the form and content of his 
fiction. —R.C.P. 


William Styron 


961. Swanson, William J. William Faulkner and William Styron: Notes on Religion, 
CimR, 7, Mar. 1969, 45-52. Scholars of Styron’s Lie Down in Darkness have erro- 
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neously suggested that its treatment of religion parallels that of Faulkner’s The Sound 
and the Fury. In Styron’s novel, there is a crucial] irony in the complete belief of the 
Negroes in the fraudulent Daddy Faith, whereas Faulkner’s Negroes put their faith in a 
true Christ. Styron also undercuts the religious values of white society in his character- 
ization of Carey Carr, the Episcopal minister who tries to comfort Helen Loftis. Hope- 
lessly inept and clumsy in human relations, a clerical misfit who, like all the Loftises, 
cannot enjoy the comfort of an unshakable faith, Carr serves as a foil to Daddy Faith, 
who remains cynically competent and poised throughout the novel. Ultimately, Carr 
is a source of pity, rather than of strength and consolation. —A.H.G. 


John Updike 


962. Larsen, R. B. John Updike: The Story as Lyrical Meditation, Thoth, 13:1, Win. 
1972-1973, 33-39. Of all of Updike’s short stories, one type, the lyrical meditation, 
best illustrates his keen critical intelligence and unusual linguistic ability. The lyrical 
meditation is the result of a blending of elements of the essay and the poem with the 
genre of the story. It is a contemplation of some aspect of the human experience 
rendered in language that is often parodic as well as lyric. At times it is also ambig- 
uous, as in Lifeguard, which does not really settle the question of the reality of the 
` supernatural, but instead comments ironically upon the position of the spiritual life- 
guard in an age of skepticism. —E.J.Ca. 


Jean-Claude van Itallie 


963. Wagner, Phyllis Jane. Jean-Claude van Itallie: Political Playwright, Serif 9:4, 
Win. 1972, 19-74. Although not dealing in specific political issues, van Itallie’s plays 
are political in the sense that they analyze interpersonal relationships and the quality 
of life, the nature of liberty, and the character of happiness in America. He deals with 
the disparity between actuality and the ideals of the American dream, with contemp- 
crary violence, and with our lack of wholeness or identity. His plays convey the 
knowledge that spiritual decay means inevitable suicide. “—RS.T. 


964. Berk, Philip B. Memories of John, Serif, 9:4, Win. 1972, 9-11. [A schoolmate 
of van Itallie’s reminisces about their days in Great Neck, N.Y., and Harvard in the 
1950’s.] —R.S.T. 


$65. Gaisner, Rhea. Jean-Claude van Itallie: Playwright of the Ensemble: Open 
Theater, Serif, 9:4, Win. 1972, 14-17. [The author recalls van Itallie’s days with the 
Open Theater and discusses the dynamic relationship between his plays and workshop 
exploration. ] —R.S.T. 


$66. Tonma, Kesang. A Short Autobiography of Kesang Tonma, Serif, 9:4, Win. 
1972, 12-13. [The author (the former Marilyn Rothman) recalls her friendship with 


van Itallie, dating back to their days at Great Neck High School.] —R:S.T. 
967. Van Itallie: A Chronology (1936-1972), Serif, 9:4, Win. 1972, 6-8. [The 
chronology outlines van Itallie’s education, travels, and writing activities] -——R.S.T. 


968. Brittain, Michael J. A Checklist of Jean-Claude van Itallie (1961-1972), Serif, 
9:4, Win. 1972, 75-77. [The checklist includes van Itallie’s published plays and fiction, 
television scripts, articles, and interviews.] —R.S.T. 


Rebecca West 


$69. Kobler, Turner S. The Eclecticism of Rebecca West, Crit, 13:2, 1971, 30-49. 
Although all of West’s 6 novels exhibit concern with the synthesis of innocence with 
experience, the subject matter and style of each are uniquely fitted to each novel’s 
particular analysis of the theme. The Return of the Soldier is a brief, lyrical, and 
classically patterned exploration of tragic resignation; The Judge, which also probes 
resignation, is a work of psychological realism with overt violence. Harriet Hume, a 
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fantasy, poses the Art/Reality dichotomy, and West’s best novel, The Thinking Reed, 
is a comedy of manners ranging over and through an international social group of 
characters. The Fountain Overflows and The Birds Fall Down explore among Irish 
and Russian families respectively the destruction of domestic order and reveal West’s 
equation of the male principle with disorder, the female principle with order.—A.R.J. 


Tennessee Williams 


970. Kalson, Albert E. Tennessee Williams Enters Dragon County, MD, 16:1, June 
1973, 61-68. Williams’s play In the Bar of a Tokyo Hotel (1969) is apparently a rework- 
ing of his early one-act play I Rise in Flame, Cried the Phoenix. In both, the portraits 
of dying men permit an examination of the artist’s role as “life force,” but the later 
work sugges-s that the playwright has become progressively disillusioned with the value 
of the force, a conclusion confirmed by references to other plays. —T.A.S. 
Fiction | 
971, Tuttleton, James W. The American Novelist: His Time and Place, YR, 62:2, 
Dec. 1972, 305-307 (rev.-art., The American Novel and the Nineteen Twenties, eds. 
Malcolm Bradbury and David Palmer, Crane, Russak, 1972; James Early, The Making 
of GO DOWN MOSES, Southern Methodist U., 1972; Louis D. Rubin, The Writer in 
the South: Studies in a Literary Community, U. of Ga., 1972). The essays in Brad- 
bury’s and Falmer’s collection fall short of their aim of providing a reassessment of the 
decade. Early traces the origin of Faulkner’s novel from its first form as a number of 
short stories. Rubin discusses the changing relationship of the writer to the southern 
community. —L.DB. 


IX. GENERAL 


Comparative 
972. Mews, Siegfried. From Karl May to Horace A. ¥¥. Tabor: Carl Zuckmayer’s 
View of America, Mosaic, 6:2, Win. 1973, 125-142. Zuckmayer’s view and concept 
of America is to a large extent determined by his fascination with the frontier Indian 
as encountered in prose fiction, notably in Cooper’s Leather-Stocking Tales. Zuck- 
mayer’s main source of information on America was, however, Kar] May. In Pankraz 
erwacht, apart from the milieu, traces of May’s influence may also be found in the 
anti-Yankee, pro-Indian, and pro-Negro séntiments expressed in the play, in the 
implicit condemnation of the lust for gold, the strongly Germanized dramatis pérsonae, 
and the por-rayal of the friendship between the old scout, Florymont, and the “noble 
savage” Sioux. In Das Leben des Horace A. W. Tabor, Zuckmayer seized upon a 
uniquely and genuinely American subject: the hero’s swift rise from rags to riches 
and his downfall. Zuckmayer endeavored to depict realistically the Colorado milieu 
of the 1870's and 8035. —D.J.M. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA 


Chinua Achebe 


973. Jordan, John O. Culture Conflict and Social Change in Achebe’s ARROW OF 
GOD, Crit, 13:1, 1971, 66-83. Achebe’s third novel not only reflects the issue of 
social conflict between tradition and modernization, but also recognizes more clearly 
than in Things Fall Apart the historical process of change—from both internal and 
external influences. The British presence is subordinated to the religiously based village 
conflict, which is centered in the figure of the elder Ezeulu, who refuses to alter 
religious custom. However, the villagers’ subsequent conversion is viewed as a conti- 
nuity, rather than a radical change. Possible solutions to cultural and religious con- 
flicts are seen in the characterizations of an Ibo who learns white economic methods 
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and of a Christian Ibo who urges his villagers’ participation in education and law. A 
political solution is ony hinted at by Achebe’s interpolation of a folk tale in the 
narrative. —A.R.J. 


John Pepper Clark 


974, Egudu, Romanus. J. P. Clark as a Bastard Child: A Study of IVBIE, JNALA, 
13-14, Sept. 1973, 21-26. John Povey’s interpretation of “bastard child” in Clark’s 
poem, is wrong. The modifier “her” clearly indicates the River “Niger” rather than 
the “unreconciled parentage of Clark’s own intellectual existence.” Rather, the poem 
concerns the cultural, human, and economic rapings of Africa by colonialism. With 
regard to his experience as a black man, he is like a child who is the fruit of illegitimate 
union, ill at ease among other children because of the shame of his birth—T.E.H. 


Nadine Gordimer 


975. Laredo, Ursula. The Novels of Nadine Gordimer, JCL, 8:1, June 1973, 42-53. 
An examination of Gordimer’s 5 novels (The Lying Days, A World of Strangers, 
Occasion for Loving, The Late Bourgeois World, and A Guest of Honour) and some 
of her short stories (she has 5 collections) indicates that her objective impersonality, a 
quality which adverse critics call “coldness,” gives her a unique and authoritative view 
of the South African scene both in the days of European colonialism and in the 
emergence of the new Africa. Her objectivity, in addition to restrictions imposed upon 
writers who publish abroad, may account for her being read more widely in nations 
other than in South Africa, her home. —M.T. 


Alex LaGuma 


976. Rabkin, David. LaGuma and Reality im South Africa, JCL, 8:1, June 1973, 
54-62. LaGuma is one of South Africa's most successful and prolific black writers, 
in spite of his being arrested, imprisoned, and finally exiled. His novels and stories 
reflect his opposition to the South African system of government. A study of À Walk 
in the Night, And a Threefold Cord, The Stone Country, and In the Fog of the 
Season’s End reveals his growing skill with technique and his recent departure from 
the “typical procedures of the novel form.” He is more concerned with elucidating the 
moral character of South Africa than with depicting the development of individual 
characters. Since the latter concern is best served in fiction, he may well have to make 
a critical choice between form and content. —M,T. 


Gabriel Okara 


977. Burness, Donald. Stylistic Innovations and the Rhythm of African Life in Okara’s 
THE VOICE, JNALA, 13-14, Sept. 1973, 13-20. African writers seeking identity con- 
front three immediate problems: the novel is a European invention; language; and the 
question of national literatures. One means of achieving such identity has been through 
the use of historical events in one country. Other writers have chosen particular 
historical periods or local customs. But some writers have gone further and have 
included African stylistic devices such as tribal vocabularies and African alterations 
of European tongues. In Okara’s only novel, he uses at least five kinds of language 
variants, mainly reconstructions of English, to create the rhythm of African languages 
and the spirit of African traditions. —T.E.H 


Sol Plaatie 


978. Couzens, Tim. Sol Plaatjes MHUDI, JCL, 8:1, June 1973, 1-19. Although it 
has ‘received scant critical attention, this political novel is a sensitive one. Plaatje uses 
the period of the 1820’s, about 100 years before his composition, to portray the 
political situation of his own time, just after Union and the Natives Land Act of 1913. 
An analysis of his use of language, his ideas about history, and his handling of a love 
story featuring black characters substantiates the importance of the work. —M.T. 
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William Plomer - 


979. Wade, Michael. William Plomer, English Liberalism, and the South African 
Novel, JCL, 8:1, June 1973, 20-32. Plomer inherited a -traditional South African 
liberalism from writers such as Olive Schreiner, who. failed to make black and brown 
people and situations a part of their imaginative materials. -An examination of Turbott 
Wolfe suggests that Plomer is critical of that tradition . but iti some’ ways. ‘party to it. 
As a result, his works are not really part of an “indigenous fictive’ ‘tradition in South 
African literature in English.” ເ. MT. 


Wole Soyinka ., : 
980. Wilson, Roderick. Complexity and Confusion in. Soyinka’s Shorter Poems, JCL, 
8:1, June 1973, 69-80. An analysis of 36 shorter poems in Soyinka’s Idanre and 
Other Poems leads to the conclusion that 15 represent Soyinka at his best, creating 
complex statements of complex responses to life. The other poems are weak in 
articulation, some more seriously than others. Because of its length and formal mythol- 
ogy, Idanre requires a separate study. | —M.T. 


AUSTRALIA 


J. J. Bray and Anne Elder 


981. Steele, Peter. Two Southern Poets, PoetA, 8:45, 4th Qt. 1972, 56-60. Elder’s 
non-parasitic interest in the productions and situations of other artists is of some 
importance to an understanding of her own art. Bray cannot think of the past 
as obsolete; it is its currency that preoccupies him. This makes for certain enigmas 
in that what is more prosaically thought of as the present is likely to seem to him 
half-done, the mere makings of actuality. —P.F.H. 


Grace Perry 


982. New, William H. Grace Perry’s House of Poetry, PoetA, 8:45, 4th Qt. 1972, 
45-55. Poets respect Perry’s unsung work because of her genuine sensibility to expe- 
rience, sharp inquiring intellect, persistent celebration of vitality, and dedication to 
invigorating the poetic craft. Most of her poetry evokes a conscious tension between 
the ideals of imagination and the limitations of objective fact. This opposition appears 
in several thematic guises: medical classification vs. the will to live, frigidity vs. 
sexuality, frozen winter vs. flowing summer, urban restrictions vs. rural creativity, 
confinement vs. freedom, rigidity vs. visionary clarity, history vs. time, and language 
vs. art. | —P.F.H. 


CANADA 


Emily Carr 
983. Blissett, W. F. Letters from Emily Carr, UTQ, 41:2, Win. 1972, 93-150. [Forty- 
four letters written by Carr (1871-1945) to Ruth Humphrey between 1937 and 1944 
are reproduced. Printed from typescripts prepared and corrected by Humphrey, they 
discuss topics such as pets, friends, relatives, servants, the author's health, and editorial 
work on The Book of Small (Oxford U., 1942) and other volumes. Some accompanying 
sketches are included. Blissett has added 57 mainly biographical footnotes.]—V.M.N. 


Leonard Cohen 
984. Macri, F. M. BEAUTIFUL LOSERS and the Canadian Experience, JCL, 8:1, 
June 1973, 88-96. Cohen’s novel portrays the “Canadian experience” in a complex 
set of dualities. The two main characters, each having two names, represent the cultural, 
historical, linguistic, social, and political dualities which have been the mainstream of 
Canadian experience. Cohen’s novel suggests that duality is a condition of modern 
man in general, not a problem unique for Canadians. —M.T. 
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ae C. Robert Gibbs 


985. Lane, M ‘Travis is. Reads Round About: Here: the Poetry of Robert Gibbs, HAB, 
23:4, Fall 1972, “47-54, Gibbs’s poetry- is multi-leveled and detailed; it asserts the 
value of the ordinary’ by. ‘meticulous detailing of common experience. A true reader 
of the poems must ‘work at understanding . the various levels. In return, the reader 
becomes more. ມຕ aware. of himself.. — —M.R. 


“Dorothy Livesay and Simone Routier 


986. O'Donnell,’ Kathleen. Dorothy Livesay and Simone Routier: a Parallel Stady, 
HAB, 23:4, Fall 1972, 28-37:° Livesay. and Routier are Canadian born and began 
publishing at the same time. .‘Their:different backgrounds and experiences, however, 
influenced their separate ‘works. Routier’s works are concerned with love and spiritual 
development with many images drawn from art and music. Freedom and social themes 
dominate the writings of Livesay. Both began writing poetry in the traditional forms 
and then abandoned them- for their own personal styles. Contrasting the two leads to 
a greater abp anon and understanding ot their poetry. = —M.R. 


Ducan. Campbell Scott ` 


987. Dagg, Melvin H. Scott and the Indians, HAB, 23:4, Fail 1972, 3-11. Contrary 
to various interpretations of Scott’s Indian poems, there is a great deal cf difference 
between his official policies toward the Indians and his poetry. Most criticism deals 
with his popular poetry; and most critics do not understand the intricacies of Indian 
mythology and religion. Scoit’s poetry indicates that he knew the Indians and their 
heritage well; his critics must do so also in order to see the admiration that is so 
apparent in them. —M.R. 
Fiction 
988. Ricou, Laurence R. Empty as Nightmare: Man and Landscape in Recent 
Canadian Prairie Fiction, Mosaic, 6:2, Win. 1973, 143-160. “The knowledge of one- 
self is in great part acquired from the knowledge of one’s place”... . “To sum- 
marize that definition precisely is neither possible nor even desirable. Something of 
it, however, emerges slowly and cumulatively from the reading of those writers who 
have recently placed their verbal imprint upon virgin prairie; it emerges particularly as 
each of them contemplates the solitary upright figure of man or of human institutions 
and creations—in an empty nightmarish world. In the context of the prairie writer’s 
fascination with the simple, yet resonant contrast between man and land” one can 
ask as does Robert Kroetsch in A Conversation with Margaret Laurence (Creation, 
Toronto, 1970), ““How do we fit our time and our place?” “The answer, at this 


point in the evolution of Canadian prairie fiction ... is: abruptly and uneasily, but 
brazenly and delightedly.” —D.J.M. 
CELTIC 

Wales 


Cf.: Item 731, 


INDIA 


Rabindranath Tagore 


989. Lago, Mary M. The Essential Tagore: Missing Man in South Asian Studies, 
ICL, 8:1, June 1973, 81-87. [This article is a call for critical and scholarly investiga- 
tion of Tagore as a writer of literature. Materials for each study are in the records 
and papers of Englishmen who were interested in Indian art in the first half of this 
century and who made organized efforts to support it, in documents in the possession 
of Macmillan publishing houses, and in the files of The India Society.] —M.T. 
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IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


990. Admussen,- Richard: L. The Manuscripts of Becketts PLAY, MD, 16:1, June 
1973, 23-28. A comparison of the numerous drafts of this Beckett drama shows the 
remarkable metamorphosis it: undérwent as he sought to refine away the inessential. 
Concurrently he translated it into French as Comedie, with additional comic touches 
apparently possible because of the nature of that language. —T. A.S. 


991. Knapp, Rotert S.. Samuel Beckett’s Allegory of the Uncreating Word, Mosaic, 
6:2, Win. 1973, 71-83. .Beckett’s fictions display many familiar marks cf ailegorical 
intention: a pervasively metaphysical almost religious tone or mood, biblical allusions, 
and a sense of layeredness within individual works and from one work to another. 
Beckett's allegories cannot be broken but they arouse iconographic expectation: there 
is a sense of endlessness to his repetitions. The plots are unblushingly archetypal. But 
the allegorical method is inverted: instead of revealing essence, the dark conceit ob- 
scures it further. Instead of allegory being the fruitful lie, it becomes the vehicle of 
infinite regress. His work is all of a piece with an enigmatic circle, a speech about 
nothing, which produces the fictive signs of being whose absence we must bear. Every- 
thing i is a sign of itself: cast in words, the nothing becomes allegory and illusion. This 
is the root of the pain and the comedy, that the word is uncreating, that the appointed 
task can never be fulfilled.’ | —D.J.M. 


Cf.: Item 740. . | 
D i š James Joyce 
Cf.: Item 909. 


Brian - Moore 


992. Foster, John Wilson. Passage Through Limbo: Brian Moore’s North American 
Novels, Crit, 13:1, 1971, 5-18. Brian Moore’s North American novels expand his 
original interest in the primitive ritual limbo to a concentration on his characters’ ritual 
displacement, resulting from their inability or unwillingness to fulfill community initia- 
ton rites. After the protagonist of The Luck of Ginger Coffey (1960), an Irish immi- 
grant in Canada, fails to attain professional success, he regresses to a world of fanta- 
sized irrespcnsibility. Both Mrs. Tierney of An Answer from Limbo (1°62) and the 
narrator of I Am Mary Dunne (1968) attempt to mend the broken continua of their 
identities. Although Mrs. Tierney regains in her memory the affirmation of past ritual 
celebrations of life, Mary Dunne realizes that she cannot hide from her changeling 
nature—evicent in the marital and professional roles she has assumed—-in the memory 
of her childhood identity. Mary Dunne, not an alienating and communityless society, 
has displaced herself. | —A.R.J. 


John Millington Synge 
993. Winzeler, Charlotte M. The 1910 “Ghost Edition” of Synge’s Plays, Library, 
28:2, June 1973, 158-159. The supposed “1910” edition is probably a ghost, as Ian 
Mac Phail pointed out in 1959; the copy in the Lilly Library with 1910 as the last copy- 
right date is a reprinting of the first 2 volumes of the 1910 Maunsel collected edition, 
and it was probably issued by Allen & Unwin in 1924. --ດ.1.1, 


William Butler Yeats 
994. Rogal, Samuel J. Keble’s Hymn and Yeats's THE WORDS UPON THE WIN. 
DOW PANE, MD, 16:1, June 1973, 87-90. An examination of Keble’s Sun of My 
Sou), Thou Savior Dear, which Yeats quoted in his play The Words Upon the Window 
Pane reveals that several episodes are obliquely related to other verses in Keble’s 
hymn. l —T.A.S. 


995. MacSween, R. J. Yeats and His Language, AnR, No. 14, Sum. 1973, 17-24. 
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Although Yeats and Pound remained friends until the death of the former, the new 
poetry was well on its way to promulgation by Pound and Eliot before 1908: Pound 
and Eliot could learn little from Yeats; they had already absorbed everything he could 
give them before they met. Yeats’s poetry lacks fidelity to the world around him and 
passion for exact language and the rhythms of true speech. His ear was defective, 
and no amount of hard work could entirely compensate for that misfortune-—D.J.M. 


PHILIPPINES 


A. G. Paradissis and J. G. Villa 


996. Rodriguez, Judith. Philippine Poetry in English: Strangers Within Our Gate, 
PoetA, 8:45, 4th Qt. 1972, 61-63. Villa is acknowledged as the leading poet in English 
in the Philippines. He has published five volumes of poetry. In his poetic theory, Villa 
stresses the difference between the poetic process and the prose process. Paradissis is a 
scholar and teacher of Romance languages and literature whose Greek birth and years 
in China compound the linguistic ability of producing a volume of poems in English 
entitled A Tree at the Gate, a book for idealists to savor. —P.F.H. 


WEST INDIES 


Peter Abrahams 
997, Ogungbesan, Kolawole. The Politics of THIS ISLAND NOW, JCL, 8:1, June 
1973, 33-41. An examination of Abrahams’s novel indicates that the setting, a small 
island in the Caribbean, provides a microcosm for the author’s portrayal of universal 
or global problems which require political solutions. Simplicity is the leading char- 
acteristic of this political fable, and that fact is both the strength and the weakness 
of the work. —M.T. 


John Hearne 


998. Morris, Mervyn. Pattern and Meaning in VOICES UNDER THE WINDOW, 
JaJ, 5:1, Mar. 1971, 53-56 (rev.-art., Faber & Faber, 1955). Of Hearne’s novels, this 
is the only one of which the main thrust might promote political commitment to the 
black masses. Patterns of black and white and death are evident throughout. Against 
a background of social unrest and color-conflict, it explores such themes as commitment 
(to persons and causes), the nature of political talent, and responses to the fact of death. 
But the novel’s central preoccupation is personal inadequacy. —E.J.M. 


Orlando Patterson 


999, Hearne, John. The Novel as Sociology as Bore, CaribQ, 18:4, Dec. 1972, 78-81 
{rev.-art., Die the Long Day, William Morrow, 1972). This novel is little more than 
a sociological treatise. Dialogue is unrealistic, and so are the situations. Even though 
the research on which the novel is based is good on Jamaican plantation society, 
Patterson is no novelist. His presentation lacks artistic verity in the development of 
the characters and their interaction. —D.L. 


General 

1000. Ramchand, Kenneth. Before the People Became Popular and After, CaribQ, 
18:4, Dec. 1972, 7-73. Publication of Derek Walcott’s Dream on Monkey Mountain 
and Other Plays covers 16 years’ work and shows that a full assessment of Walcott’s 
work must include his plays as well as his poetry. Shiva Naipaul’s Fireflies, a novel 
about a Hindu family in the West Indies, and Samuel Selvon’s The Plains of Caroni, 
which deals with an “arranged Indian wedding,” illustrate West Indian “desolation” 
and post-independence social and cultural problems. Wilson Harris’s Ascent to Omai 
treats the conflict between father and son, a conflict which is Harris’s “most concentrat- 
ed attempt so far to give sensuous reality” to the timeliness of human consciousness. 

D.L. 
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Book Production 


1001. Hills, L. Rust. Big Boom in the Bible Biz, Esquire, 80:6, Dec. 1973, 210-212, 
338-340. The current boom in religious book publishing, much of it by obscure 
publishing houses, is perhaps seen most strikingly in new translations of the Bible. 
Between 1382 and 1900, only 15 English translations appeared of the New Testa- 
ment alone or the entire Bible, but since 1901, 38 have come out, mest notably 
(because of their huge sales) the version of the New Testament called Good News 
for Modern Man (American Bible Bore 1966) and the Living Bible (Tyndale House, 
1971). —I. S.P. 
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—M.B.A. 


1004. Weitz, Morris. The Content of Form: A ບກ NLH, 2:2, Win. 1971, 
351-356. Every piece of discourse has a clearly identifiable content and form, The 
content is the message or reference, and the form is the specific way in which the 
message is expressed. Form is a class term with two sub-classes: texture or small- 
scale form and structure or large-scale form. The effort to divide form and content 
has led to long debate that has reaped small reward for the amount of confusion it 
has caused and probably should be abandoned, Current research tends to indicate this 
is hardly a likely prospect. —M.B.A. 


Literature and Society 
1005, Gordon, Jan. B. Criticism, 12:4, Aut. 1970, 350-353 (rev.-art., Morse Peckham, 
Art and Pornography, Basic Books, 1969). Pornographic art forms a buffer zone 
created by gentleman’s agreement between society’s rage to control and the individual’s 
rage to innovate, according to Peckham. His phraseology reveals the foundations of 
his over-simplified Freudian dynamics. But a less obscene argument could be con- 
structed using the terms of current psychoanalytical theory—pornography is a defensive 
mode employing the paradigm of turning private places into public places.—K.D.H. 


Rhetoric 
1006. Giuliani, Alessandro. The Aristotelian Theory of the Dialetical Definition, P&R, 
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5:3, Sum. 1972, 129-142. Study of the Aristotelian system reveals that definitions of 

ethics, laws, and politics belong to the domain of rhetoric and of dialectics, not of ` 
science. Dialectics, the logic of opinion, involves three aspects: problems are contro- 
versial; techniques of reason are argumentative; and a logic of relevance can be in 
negative terms, An appeal to the nature of things is always understood. Lack of clarity 
and irrelevance are fallacies used against definition. A defense depends on knowledge. 
The definition methodology of Aristotelian dialectics is closely tied to argumentation 
pathology represented by the theory of fallacies. —Ly.B.H. 


1007. Scott, Robert L. The Conservative Voice in Radical Rhetoric: A Common ` 
Response to Division, SM, 40:2, June 1973, 123-135, Oppression creates division, 
and a radical rhetoric flows from a strong sense of division, as shown by Gay Lib 
and Women’s Lib as well as cries for black freedom. Radical rhetoric is conservative, 
however, in that, to gain its ends, its spokesmen appeal to well-established values of the 
system which has exploited them. A dominant system, threatened by counter-assertion, 
often responds with censorship or official criticism of the divisive forces and thus 
calls forth rrom them the charge of being oppressive, hypocritical, or degenerate. Using 
such accepted phrases as “human rights” or “democracy,” the radical rhetoric urges a 
return to some shared value of the culture and thus becomes a conservative voice, al- 
though by no means the only voice, in division. —E.E.W. 


1008. Smith, Craig. The Medieval Subjugation and the Existential Elevation of 
Rhetoric, P&R, 5:3, Sum. 1972, 159-174. Medievalists placed less emphasis on 
rhetoric than Aristotle, which resulted in its being demoted in importance. The ex- 
istentialists have rediscovered the value of rhetoric and have emphasized its use in 
solving human problems. It helps answer questions unanswered by demonstration 
and dialect. —Ly.B.H. 
Cf.: Item 1014. 
Theory of Criticism 

1009, Bray, Robert. Interpretation, Criticism and the Problem of Poetic Structure, 
MQ, 14:4, Sum. 1973, 318-338. If one assumes that literary art can be known through 
a process that is both empirical and expository and then admits that literary criticism 
is mired in a multiplicity of interpretations, one might develop a meta-theory of 
criticism that puts interpretation first and criticism second. Interpretation, which is 
Aristotelian, inferential, and intrinsic, confronts the basic questions of artistry: the 
processes by which form and matter are uniquely made into a concrete whole. Criticism, 
which is extrinsic to the work, has become pluralistic. Pluralism encourages clean 


thinking about universes of discourse and resists both dogmatism and skepticism. 
—R.C.P. 


1010. Gould, Stephen Jay. D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson and the Science of Form, 
NLH, 2:2, Win. 1971, 229-258. D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson (1860-1948) was Profes- 
sor of Natural History at Dundee and St. Andrews. His book, On Growth and Form 
(Cambridge U., 1917), was revered by artists and architects as well as engineers and 
biologists. D’Arcy anchored his view of nature to the idea of organic form; he tried 
to explain form by reducing its complexity to simpler elements that could be identified 
as causes; he recognized that explanation is multifaceted. With today’s computers the 
multifaceted approach is now possible, and D’Arcy’s concepts can be investigated. 
—M.B.A. 


1011. Paul, Anthony M. Metaphor and the Bounds of Expression, P&R, 5:3, Sum. 
1972, 143-158. It is possible to discredit the claim that metaphor is indispensable in 
the expression of philosophical truth or insight. Proponents of the indispensability 
thesis assert that some metaphors cannot be completely explicated or paraphrased; 
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there is a hidden reservoir of meaning. However, unless metaphor has linguistic meaning, 
~ there'is no meaning. Another aspect of the indispensability theory is the view that 
metaphor elicits special insights. Nevertheless, metaphor is not alone in its ability to 
foster special kinds of insight. A critic of the indispensability thesis must avoid two 
unwarranted suggestions about metaphor: that metaphor is superfluous and that it 
is in no way creative. | —Ly.B.H. 


1012. Backus, Joseph M. “Poor Valentin” or “Monsieur le Comte”: Variation in 
Character Designation as Matter for Critical Consideration (in Henry James’ THE 
AMERICAN), Names, 20:1, Mar. 1972, 47-55. The study of character designations 
should be carried beyond the usual concerns for source and connotation to the possible 
significance of their variation within the literary work; that is, to a consideration of 
the circumstances in which a character is referred to by pronoun, full name, surname 
alone, surname with prefix, first name, nickname, or epithet. [Examples for discussion 
are drawn from Henry James’s novel The American.] “In the work of an artist as 
careful as James, variation of designation can be an important indication of intention; 
and because these variations often represent the author’s revised and final view of his 
characters, they can be even more deserving of consideration than the names them- 
selves.” | —J.M.B. 


1013. Robinson, Fred C. Appropriate Naming in English Literature, Names, 20:2, 
June 1972, 131-137. Although literary artists and critics often exploit the allusive 
significance of names in literature, simple decorum, or appropriateness of name to the 
economic or social status of a character, often “lays as strong a claim upon authorial 
invention.” Examples are Twain’s Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer, C. S. Forester’s Maria 
and Barbara in Captain Horatio Hornblower,- Maugham’s Mr. Warburton and Cooper 
in The Outstation, and Huxley’s Doris in The Gioconda Smile. Other kinds of ap- 
propriateness lie in onomastic form, such as the “grammatical oddities” among Puritan 
names or inclusion of a middle initial, and in phonetic suggestion. Certain sounds 
suggest smallness while others suggest grossness, as in the names in Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels. Sound symbolism occurs in the name. Henchard in Hardy’s The Mayor of 
Casterbridge. —J.M.B. 


1914, Denham, Robert D. Northrop Frye and Rhetorical Criticism, XUS, 11:1, Sp. 
1972, 1-11. In Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton U., 1957) Frye presents a highly 
pragmatic rhetorical theory. With works written in what Frye calls the “fictional 
mode,” the author must always be aware of the reader’s expectations, though his 
response is directed toward a self-fulfilling, autonomous end. In works written in the 
“thematic mode,” where the writer’s personality and argument are supreme, the end 
is the expression of a personal vision or social function. Frye distinguishes between 
ornamental and persuasive rhetoric. In the Fourth Essay, rhetoric is used in two 
senses: ornamental and “radical of presentation” or the method by which a work is 
presented. The second category is largely a matter of style and aep define genre. 
Frye’s theory of rhetoric unites style with genre. —A.D. 


1015. Kostelanetz, Richard. The Rule of Ignorance and Philistinism, MQR, 12:1, 
Win. 1973, .27-41. It is ominous that important developments in art and science have 
failed to become common knowledge. After his undergraduate days the critic, pre- 
occupied with profession and family, becomes illiterate outside his own field. Lacking 
the competence to criticize that comes from basic theory and direct experience, he 
cepends on the judgments of others, furthering obsolescent art and overlooking suc- 
cessful innovations. The resulting illiteracy among readers becomes institutionalized 
through the pandering of so-called cultural magazines and the critics who write for 
them to a middle class married to Karl Marx and Freud. What middlebrow readers 
need from the critic of new art is help in developing discriminating taste. —E.H. 
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1016. White, David A. Northrop Frye: Value and System, Criticism, 15:3, Sum. 
1973, 189-211. Three levels of awareness must concern the critic: metaphysics, 
epistemology, and value theory. Adverse criticism of Frye’s multi-dimensional theory 
(Anatomy of Criticism) is often pertinent, particularly to the philosophical portions that 
stress differences between experiencing literature, which includes value, and criticizing 
it, which relates to knowledge. Whalley (Frye’s ANATOMY OF CRITICISM, Tama- 
rack Review, No. 8, Sum. 1958, 98) expressed displeasure with Frye’s system-building, 
and Warnock (Ethics since 1900, Oxford U., 1966) has commented that we have outgrown 
the construction of philosophical systems; still Frye’s insights are excellent. Spears (The 
Newer Criticism, Shenandoah, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 110-137 [AES, 15:2, Oct. 1971, 337) 
has termed one of Frye’s postulates contrary to sound practical judgment, but the 
common sense Spears favors is an aid only in confronting the ordinary, not in con- 
sidering theories of criticism. Riddell (The Contours of Stevens Criticism in The Act 
of the Mind: Essays on the Poetry of Wallace Stevens, ed. R. H. Pearce and J. H. 
Miller, Johns Hopkins U., 1965) protested systematic weaknesses in Frye’s “Critical 
Gospel” but his observations are pointless and incomplete. Skelton (The House that 
Frye Built, Canadian Literature, No. 24, Sp. 1965, 64) criticizes Frve’s referential 
lacks and his impressional method of defining terms. Though the first criticism is 
justified, Skelton’s thinking is also peripheral. In presenting the basic abstractions of 
literature, Frve owes his success to the life-force of his prose though its exuberance, 
obviously, causes personal likes and dislikes to become evident. In Anatomy Frye 
claimed, but did not prove, that personal consciousness, emotions, and the like, are 
silent; but the construction of another “Anatomy of Critical Experience” would en- 
large upon these areas in experiential terms. —M.T.H. 


Cf.: Items 1098, 1289, and 1323. 


HI. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 

1017. Ellis, J. M. Linguists, Literature, and the Concept of Style, Word, 26:1, Apr. 
1970, 65-78. Linguists have generally felt a need to give the term style a degree of 
precision. Although style is basic to all traditional analyses of language, it cannot 
be successfully distinguished from meaning. Thus the term cannot be defined ob- 
jectively by a science focusing on the analysis of the elements of communication. 
Only when linguists abandon their efforts to make the term functional can they expand 
their research effectively into what is now the domain of literary criticism. -—T.A.S. 


1018. Lightfoot, Marjorie J. Accent and Time in Descriptive Prosody, Word, 26:1, 
Apr. 1970, 47-64. The prosodic aspects of English speech can be meaningfully 
described only after the sources of variation in speech patterns have been systematically 
identified. In English there is a tendency for sentence stresses to be isochronal, oc- 
curring at points at least partly determinable by phonetic or syllabic principles; but 
there is no assurance that in any given utterance the speaker will perform as expected. 

—T.AS. 


1019, Zimmermann, Gehard. Die Collective Nouns des Englischen, NS, 21:5, May 
1972, 260-272. The singular or plural character of collective nouns in English depends 
on their underlying concepts. The intention of the speaker, not the noun itself, is 
collective whether based on numeral duality or nominal singularity. The trend in 
modern English shows an increased use of collective nouns, motivated sociologically 
by democratic forms of group participation and the individualizing of members of 
groups. Most grammars give insufficient space to collective nouns, citing only a few 
representative examples. More detailed and concrete lists are needed since apodictical 
rules about the usage of collective nouns cannot be upheld. (In German) —LU. 
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1020. Davy, Doris. That Fine Toothcomb, NSt, July 7, 1972, 21 (letter). [The 
term fine toothcomb which appears in print currently should be fine-tooth comb though 
the former appears in at least one dictionary.] The latter is not a synonym for curry- 
comb. —R.E.W. 


1021. Langdon-Davies, Robert. That Fine Toothcomb, NSt, July 14, 1972, 55 (letter). 
A grandmother recalls that at age 5 her hair was combed with a toothcomb. Therefore 
popular usage, as well as the OED, supports fine toothcomb. —R.E.W. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Autobiography 

1022. Mandel, Barrett John. Autobiography—Reflection Trained on Mystery, PrS, 
46:4, Win. 1972-73, 323-338. Ideally, the autobiographer “trains his concentrated 
reflection on his life and discovers what most of us sense about ourselves through a 
glass darkly—the mysteriousness of his own existence.” But the greatest difficulty in 
capturing one’s life on paper is that one cannot separate the life from the printed 
account; that is, complete objectivity is practically impossible to achieve. —-L.W.D. 


Drama 


1023. Bloom, Arthur W. The Theater of Non-Mimetic Propaganda: Critical Criteria, 
AUS, 11:1, Sp. 1972, 29-36. Radically political theater troupes view events in the 
real world as theatrical and events in the theater as real. They are characterized 
by their intent to affect the spectator directly about contemporary issues, commitment 
to the cause by the company, and the absence of stage props or even the stage itself. 
Criteria for determining their success are evaluation by the troupe and ideologically 
sympathetic spectators, the involvement of the initially apathetic spectator, and, most 
important, the ability to abolish the barrier between audience and actor. Herbert 
Stokes’s The Uncle Toms is more effective as propaganda than the San Francisco 
Mime Troupe’s Ripping Off Ma Bell because it is not dependent upon middle-class 
theatrical associations for its responses. —A.D. 
Fiction 
1024. Landsman, Gail. Science Fiction. The Rebirth of Mythology, JPopC, 5:4, Sp. 
1972, 989-996. Science fiction has emerged as a modern mythology, answering 
Western culture’s need for myths operating “at the margins of man’s understanding.” 
It enables us to cope with the results of our misuse of science. Vonnegut repeatedly 
deals with the incomprehensibility of suffering and death. Science fiction provides a 
medium for conceptions beyond modern rationalism. The primacy of idea over 
characters in science fiction parallels the structure of mythology. Western society is 
future-oriented, and science fiction is well suited to serve as its mythology.—R.S.T. 


1025. Schwartz, Sheila. Science Fiction: Literature for Our Times, JPopC, 5:4, Sp. 
1972, 979-988. Science fiction has recently acquired literary respectability and attracts 
a large audience. Its present relevance is based on three aspects separating the genre 
from mainstream literature: it deals with a “greater reality” than most literature; it 
employs new and different artifacts and conventions; and its interdisciplinary focus 
requires understanding of other facets of the contemporary world. —R.S.T. 


1026. Taylor, Angus M. Science Fiction: The Evolutionary Context, JPopC, 5:4, 
Sp. 1972, 858-866. The evolution of science fiction parallels the evolution of man 
in society. The industrial age and corresponding control over nature led to a focus 
on the future and the possibility of change in society. Darwinism infused change with 
the certainty of scientific law. Utopian visions soon concentrated on the disaster of 
science divorced from humanity. Modern science’s recognition of the interdependence 
of all phenomena has led to a new view of man as part of an overall social and 
ecological system. —R.S.T. 
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1027. Molyneux, Thomas W. Signs of the Times, ASch, 42:4, Aut. 1973, 663-670. 
Short story writers once used delineated characters in a structured, sequential plot. 
Contemporary writers such as Michaels and Barthelme write stories different in purpose, 
subject, and technique. Assuming hopelessness, despair, and sameness, they write with 
savage irony of a general or collective man. Plot is rejected along with any causal 
pattern, images are used directly, and ideas rather than individuals become important. 
Emphasis is on technique, on a way of writing, but the emphasis prevents the authors 
from developing compassion or hope, without which their art cannot grow. —A.T.T. 


1028. Gordon, Caroline. The Shape of the River, MQR, 12:1, Win. 1973, 1-10. 
Although the Greek tragedians had used fictional techniques with perfection, Dante 
was the f:rst of his time to combine various ones for desired effects. In The Divine 
Comedy he used the uncharted river not only as a metaphor for the journey of the 
soul but as a figure for. the creation of the poem and made use of lesser cosmic 
metaphors like the lake of the heart and the fountain and “ ‘stream of speech?” In 
Life on the Mississippi Twain gives central intelligence the dual role of protagonist 
and narracor. Like Mr. Bixby, the dedicated teacher of the student of creative writing 
can “learn him the river.” —E.H. 


Myths 
1029, Stewart, Marion. KING ORPHIUS, ScS, 17:1, 1973, 1-16. Some fragments 
of a new and original version of the Orpheus legend have come to light in the 
Scottish Record Office in a Ms dated about 1585. A transcript from this Ms (RH 
13/35) reproduced in the article, shows this Scottish King Orphius to be close to the 
English Sir Orfeo in content and development, yet differing in some details. King 
Orphius appears- to be derived not from any known version of the medieval Sir 
Orfeo, but from an independent version of the tale. If the Auchinleck Ms of. Sir 
Orfeo is a translation of a French version of the original (now lost) Breton Jai, 
perhaps King Orphius may also be a translation of that lost lai. Which is the earlier 
version, or was the French poem being absorbed simultaneously in England and 
Scotland? Whatever its claim to antiquity, the remaining fragments of King Orphius 
show it to he a poem of major importance and aesthetic quality. —E.L.S. 


Poetry 


1030. Draper, R. P. Concrete Poetry, NLH, 2:2, Win. 1971, 329-340. Concrete poetry 
is the creetion of verbal artifacts which exploit the possibilities, not only of sound, 
sense, and rhythm—the traditional fields of poetry—but also of space, whether it be 
the flat, two-dimensional space of letters on the printed page, or the three-dimensional 
space of words in relief and sculptured ideograms. Comments on the works of Finlay, 
Gomringer, and Morgan imply that through the application of a spatial principle to 
the semantic potential of words, concrete poetry becomes poetry rather than graphics. 
Three main principles might be used in analysis of concrete poetry: crushing letters 
together and massed repetitions, letters spinning from an axis to form other words, 
and the cizcle image growing concentrically or diagonally from the center.—M.B.A. 


1031. Foss; Laurence. Poetry is Where You Find it: “Found Poetry,” JPopC, 
5:4, Sp. 1972, 821-830. The found poet serves as abstractor of the current information 
explosion, as social commentator, and as liberator of rhythms inherent in everyday 
speech. He operates within a tctal environment, rendering the environment itself an 
aesthetic object. —R.S.T. 


1032. Kelly, Michael J. The Student Band; or, How Not to Bottle a Goose, MQ, 
14:4, Sum. 1973, 349-362. Too many people, especially students, are writing too many 
poems for too many bad reasons with too little understanding of and reverence for 
the sacred nature of the poetic act. Poems should be written by poets, not by people 
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who are trying to reassure themselves of their objective reality, who are aping the 
Bohemian role, or who are scratching some emotional itch. —R.C.P. 


1033. Schofield, John. Poem 73 and All That Jazz, Akros, 8:22, Aug. 1973, 28-32. 
The poetry reading merits serious critical consideration as an art form along with the 
printed word. The essential feature of poetry-as-performance is that the poem be- 
comes an event and thus creates its own terms of reference in which the interaction 
of poet, text, and audience is intensified. The poetry reading may be perceived as one 
of the ways in which poetry is socially defined, in addition to the publication of verse 
in journals and books and the teaching of poetry in the schools and universities. 
Still the literary critic must be persuaded that this form of dissemination of the poet’s 
work is worth scrutiny and analysis. [“Poem 73” in the title refers to a poetry reading 
at Edinburgh U. in 1973.] —E.C.S. 


1034, Smith, Barbara Herrnstein. Poetry as Fiction, NLH, 2:2, Win. 1971, 259-281. 
A poem should be recognized as mimetic—the fictive representation of speech—trather 
than natural discourse; as a verbal artwork.rather than an event in nature. A poem 
is the product of a human design in accord with certain valued effects. Also, part of 
the effect of a poem, as distinct from natural utterance, derives from the reader’s 
awareness of the poet as creator and artificer. —M.B.A. 


ENGLISH 
L PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Scotland 
Cf.: Items 1029, 1077, and 1124. 


Wales 
Cf.: Item 1185. 


Y. MEDIEVAL | 
Old English 

1035. Anderson, Earl R. The Sun in THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH, 12b-17a, 
N&Q, 20:10, Oct. 1973, 362-363. The suggestion by two modern scholars that in 
this passage the sun is depicted as a feudal retainer returning at day’s end to the 
mead-bench in his lord’s hall is not supported by the text. Syntax rather than per- 
sonification has been used to suggest the movement of the sun from dawn to dusk. 
[For the “suggestion” above, see Neil D. Isaacs’s THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH, 
13b-17a, N&Q, 10:7, July 1963, 247-248, (AES, 6:9, Nov. 1963, 2543) and Structural 
Principles in Old English Poetry, U. of Tennessee, 1968, 121; also W. F. Bolton’s 
“Variation” in THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH, RES, 19:76, Nov. 1968, 363-372; 
(AES, 13:9, May 1970, 2847)]. —-J.S.P. 


1036. Duckert, Audrey R. “Erce” and Other Possibly Keltic Elements in the Old 
English CHARM FOR UNFRUITFUOL LAND, Names, 20:2, June 1972, 83-90. 
Whether “Erce” is the name of a goddess, a verb form, or an incantation has long 
been debated. Recent scholarship indicates that “Erce” may derive from a Celtic verb 
meaning “beseech” or from other, phonetically similar Celtic words; or it may 
be a Celtic name, “Erc” being a masculine nominative singular. The charm contains 
many other Celtic elements, and thus, while the meaning of “Erce”? remains a mystery, 
a Celtic source seems more likely than a Germanic one. —J.M.B. 


1037. Cassidy, Frederic G. Old English “garsecg”—an Eke-Name?, Names, 20:2, 
June 1972, 95-100. Attempts to explain the relationship between the two meanings 
of the Old English word garsecg have been generally implausible. While “spearman” is 
clearly a literal translation, the word is never used except to.mean “ocean,” as in the 
poem Exodus. Here, however, the sea is personified as a warrior; if it is deified as well, 
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the epithet is best suited to Woden, “the embracing ocean, husband to Mother .Earth, 
sponsor of sea-expeditions.” ` —J.M.B. 


Middle English 


1038. Eckhardt, Caroline D. CANTERBURY TALES D 1554: “Caples Thre,” N&Q, 
20:8, Aug. 1973, 283-284. Outside evidence (e.g., illustrations in a psalter and Piers 
Plowman B.17.64) suggests that this phrase, occurring in the Friar’s Tale, means 3 
horses, and that “lyard” or “lyard boy” (I. 1563) is to be taken as a proper name for 
one of the horses that the carter is specifically commending. Normal usage—an ad- 
jective modifying its immediately preceding substantive—is represented, rather than an 
anomaly whereby the adjective represents a total derived from several substantives 
preceding. Presumably “preestes thre” in the ເ, 1. 164 should be taken as mean- 
ing simply “three priests.” —J.S.P. 


1039. Gorlach; Manfred. CANTERBURY TALES Prologue, 60: The Knight's Army, 
N&Q, 20:10, Oct. 1973, 363-365. Although certainty is impossible, reason exists for 
accepting :n this line the reading “arive” (found in eight Mss) instead of the more 
commonly accepted “armee”( found in nine). Evidence suggests that “arive,” meaning 
a military landing, could have existed in English in Chaucer’s time; 15th-century scribes 
might have substituted the more familiar “armee” for this unfamiliar word from the 
French. —J.S.P. 


1040. McCracken, Samuel. MILLER’S TALE H (A) 3384], N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 
283, There is irony in Absalon’s rival (Nicholas) in this tale having the same patron as 
Absalon: St. Nicholas was the patron of the guild (of clerks) that performed mystery 
plays in 14th-century London, and Absalon is a clerk. “The rough justice meted out 
to both Nicholas and Absalon alike indicates a fine impartiality of patronage.”’—J.S.P. 


1041. Ross, Alan S. C. To Go A-Blackberrying, N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 284-285. 
A story [no title given] by Mrs. Henry Wood in The Argosy for Aug. 1874 contains the 
phrase “to have gone a blackberrying” that recalls Chaucer’s “goon a blakeberyed” in The 
Pardoner’s Prologue. The MED accepts Skeats’s conjecture that Chaucer’s “blakeberyed” 
is a substitute for “abegged.” Perhaps Wood’s phrase derives from Worcester dialect, 
but the EDD contains no relevant entry. OED omits the າວປ use of the phrase. 

—J.S.P. 


1042. Wright, Dorena Allen. Henryson’s ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE and the Tra- 
dition of the Muses, MAe,- 40:1, 1971, 41-47. The Graecismus of Eberhard of 
Bethune and his school in Henryson’s source for ll. 36-60 of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
Henryson is more eclectic and unsystematic than his source is, which suggests that 
he expected his audience to appreciate the passage-as a display of encyclopedic knowl- 
edge for its own sake. Thus, at this point in the poem (at least) an allegorical reading 
must break down, since Henryson apparently intended moralitas to provide an optional 
‘and added ‘evel of meaning rather than to be the obligatory key of the whole poem. 

—J.J. 


1043. Flem:ng, John V. Hoccleve’s LETTER OF CUPID and the “Quarrel” over the 
ROMAN DE LA ROSE, MaAe, 40:1, 1971, 21-40. Hoccleve’s Letter of Cupid is a 
scholarly Chaucerian’s response to the so-called “Quarrel” regarding antifeminism in 
Jean de Meung’s Roman de Ja Rose. In the Letter, a partial translation of Christine 
de Pisan’s defense of woman, L’Epistre au dieu d’Amours, Hoccleve reassembles chunks 
of the original without paying too much attention to their original positions, That the 
Letter is a response to the “Quarrel” is strongly suggested by Hoccleve’s final editorial 
interpolations of de Pisan’s text. —J.J. 


1044. Burtoa, T. L. Fifteenth and Sixteenth-Century Antedatings, Postdatings and 
Additions te O.E.D., M.E.D. and D.O.S.T. from SIDRAK AND BOKKUS, N&Q, 
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20:10, Oct. 1973, 369-375. [This compilation supplies 16 postdatings, 12 additional 
words, and 11 words used in additional senses and ways.] -—J.§:P. 


1045, Blake, N. F. REVELATIONS OF ST. MATILDA, N&Q, 20: 9, Sept. 1973, 
323-325. Neither the Latin nor the English version of this work appears to have 
survived, although it was well known to certain religious groups in the 15th century. 
Since three texts that refer to or quote from it “are all connected with the Carthusians 
and with Syon [House],” it was probably brought to England in the 15th.century and 
translated by a Carthusian monk or brother connected with Syon, a Brigettine house. 
Knowledge of it was probably limited to the Brigettines and Carthusians; we cannot 
tell whether the English’ rendering was known ‘outside Syon. ° —J.S.P. 


1046. Cooper, Helen. A Note on the Wakefield PRIMA PASTORUM, N&Q, 20: 9, 
Sept. 1973, 326. Iak Garcio and the Third Shepherd in this play are the. same 
character, on the evidence of ° ‘consistency of .speech order, . 1018. and. dramatic tech- 
nique.” Of the three shepherds, Iak is the youngest. -. > =. oa S.P. 


1047, Davis, Ruth Brant. The Scheduling’ of the Chester Cycle Plays, TN N, 27:2, 
Win. 1972/73, 49-67. For more than a decade, there have been doubts that certain 
medieval cycle plays were habitually performed from street stop to street stop. Most 
recently, the staging of the Chester. Cycle has come into question. Powlick has argued 
that the staging was “stationary” (Staging of the Chester Cycle: An Alternate Theory, 
Theater Survey, 12:2, Nov. 1971, 119-150), while Langdon has argued that only the last 
third of the cycle was “stationary” (Staging of the Ascension in the Chester Cycle, TN, 
26:2, Win. 1971-72, 53-60 [AES, 17:1, Sept. 1973, 28). One essential test for whether 
or not stop-to-stop staging could have. been used for a particular cycle concerns the 
succession of plays: was a viable schedule for them. possible? The answer lies in time 
studies, which can be applied to any cycle that. is nearly intact. To judge by the 
Chester scheduling, it can be said that when Corpus Christi plays flourished (and Creed 
and Paternoster plays), their performance from stop to stop, though episodic, would 
have been as smoothly flowing as their performance in the round. —M.D.P. 


1048. Bitterling, Klaus. Middle English Hornet “ຊ Beetle”? N&Q, 20:9, Sept. 1973, 
326-327. Evidence from ME and OF writings suggests that although in Medieval 
Latin “scarabo,” “crabro,” and variants “could possibly mean both ‘beetle. and ‘hornet, ວ 
in ME “hornet” could not have meant “beetle,” | SSP. 


1049. Gumbert, J. P., and P. M. Vermeer. An Uraani Yogh i in the Bestiary Manu- 
script-—A Paleographic Note, MAe, 40:1, 1971, 56-57. The horizontal stroke, or 
hook, at the upper right end of g is an essential part of the letter in the bestiary Ms 
B.M. Arundel 292. The normal form of g is used to represent the sound [g], and the 
“hookless” variant is a graphemic device” that functions as a 708. ` UES, 


Romances 
1050. Clark, Cecily. SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT: Its Artistry and 
its Audience, MAe, 40:1, 1971, 10-20. Although simple diction 15 not characteristic of . 
this poem, emotional tension is conveyed in what must have been the everyday simple 
English of the 14th century. Linguistic characterization: is apparent in the contrast be- 
tween the Green Knight’s racy, colloquial speech and the Lady’s literary; cosmopolitan 
usage. Verbal echoes point out the connection between various episodes, the audience 
being expected to be alert to the associations. --] J. 


1051, Lamba, B. P., and R. Jeet. SIR GAWAIN. AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, 
Expl, 27:6, Feb. 1969, Item 47. .The paper castle is an instance of the court metaphor 
in the provincial romance. Coming in a context of luxury and excess, the. description 
has a moral significance, warning of the temptations to come to Gawain.—M.A.G. 
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Language | 
1052. Olszewska, E. S. ME. “Takenn 7 Trowwenn,” N&Q, 20:3, Mar. 1973, 83. 
Although the verb to take in the sense of accepting something as true derives its 
unique Citation in OED from the Ormulum, |. 2824, another form of the word can be 
cited from the same work, 1. 16689. In the phrase, “takenn” is a loanword from the 
Norse, and the whole phrase is a borrowing from the O.E.N. —J.S.P, 


VI. RENAISSANCE 
Robert Allot 


1053. Klein, H. M. Florilegium Florilegii: An Example of the Influence of ENG- 
LANDS PARNASSUS, N&Q, 20:10, Oct. 1973, 378-379. The influence of this 
Elizabethan miscellany complied by Allot can be seen in The Academy of Comple- 
ments (1640}, published 40 years after the last edition of Englands Parnassus. Spe- 
cifically, the section titled “Complementall and Amorous Poems” contains an item 
Encomions on the Beauty of his Mistresse, made up of “17 verse portraits by 11 
different poets,” chiefly Sidney. These were lifted from Allot’s miscellany; as a store- 
house of Elizabethan poetry Parnassus has been insufficiently appreciated—particularly 
for its influence on 17th-century verse. | —J.S.P. 


Blacklo (Thomas White) 


1054. Jones, H. W. Thomas White (or Blacklo), 1593-1676: New Data, N&Q, 20:10, 
Oct. 1973, 381-388. The publication in Paris (1973) of a Ms of Hobbes’s arguments 
on White’s De mundo dialogi tres offers reason for believing that interest in White, 
Catholic priest and scholar, will revive. To Richard Pugh’s Blacklo’s Cabal Discover’d 
(1680; facs. 1970, Farnborough), Blacklo’s Muscarium ad immissos (1661), R. I. Bradley’s 
Blacklo: An Essay in Counter-reform (Columbia U., diss., 1963), and D. Shanahan’s 
The White Family of Hutton (in Essex Recusant, 7-8, 1966) may be added some addi- 
tional primary and secondary material from various sources [here supplied]. —J.S.P. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


1055. Loffler, Arno. Sir Thomas Browne at Work: An Unpublished Early Section 
of CHRISTIAN MORALS, N&Q, 20:10, Oct. 1973, 391-392. A truncation of the text 
of Christian Morals in L. C. Martin’s edition of Religio Medici and Other Works 
(Oxford U., 1964, p. 279) can be remedied from BM Ms Sloane 1879. The omitted 
material concerns the differences in a man’s opinions caused by the passage of time, 
with the concomitant varied experiences, thoughts, and resulting philosophical conclusions 
that time produces. —J.S.P. 


Richard Crashaw 


1056. Ditsky, John. Symbol-Patterns in Crashaw’s CARMEN DEO NOSTRO, NDQ, 
40:3, Sum. 1972, 31-36. Patterns of a number of traditional, Christian symbols recur 
throughout this work. The consistent use of an established set of these Christian 
symbols is a distinctive element of Crashaw’s style. —Ly.B.H. 


John Donne 


1057. Sherwood, Terry G. Reason, Faith, and Just Augustinian Lamentation in Donne’s 
Elegy on Prince Henry, SEL, 13:1, Win. 1973, 53-67. Donne’s Elegy upon the un- 
timely death of the incomparable Prince Henry increases our understanding of the 
coterie element in his poetry and his debt to St. Augustine. Edward Herbert and 
Henry Goodyere goaded the composition of the poem; and the poem argues an 
Augustinian solution to skepticism at the prince’s death. Thus the poem signifies a 
critical point in Donne’s intellectual history—in his Augustinian anti-intellectualism, in 
his reliance on Augustine’s De civitate Dei for his argument against rational skepticism, 
and in his reconstruction of values upset by the prince’s death. —M.F.O. 
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1058. Smith, M. van Wyk. John Donne’s)s METEMPSYCHOSIS, RES, 24:94, May 
1973, 141-152. In addition to using ideas associated with transmigration and moral 
order, Donne also made use in this work of traditional beast allegory. Like other 
works of the time-——e.g., Spenser’s Mother Hubbard’s Tale and Richard Niccols’s 
Beggar’s: Ape—Donne’s work satirizes members of the Cecil family; he probably took 
Ralegh’s side in the conflict that grew up between Ralegh and Cecil after Essex was 
removed. Meftempsychosis is a series of beast satires—‘some referring directly to 
Cecil, others only glancing at him, and some . . . being no more than witty inventions 
in the narrative continuum of a progress in decadence.” [Conclusion. For Part I, see 
RES, 24:93, Feb. 1973, 17-25 (AES, 18:3, Nov. 1974, 765).] —-L.B.H. 


1059. Power, Helen W. The Speaker as Creator: The Voice in Donne’s Poems, XUS, 
11:1, Sp. 1972, 21-28. Most of Donne’s speakers do not make discoveries about them- 
selves in the course of the poems, but they consciously create an argument to manip- 
ulate a situation. In poems such as The Sun Rising and The Canonization, the speaker 
simulates a change in mind to fool the one addressed, but not the reader. The abrupt 
shift in tone between octave and sestet in Holy Sonnets IV and V can be explained 
through the formula of the Ignatian meditation rather than the spontaneous thought 
of the speaker. —A.D. 


1060. McCanles, Michael. Criticism, 12:4, Aut. 1970, 345-349 (rev.-art., Winifried 
Schleiner, The Imagery of John Donne’s Sermons, Brown U., 1970). Schleiner finds 
the important influences on Donne’s imagery to be the common sources—the Bible, 
the Fathers, and the scriptural exegetes. His work enables students of Donne to escape 
cramped sources such as personality and psychology. However, by denying the basic 
premise that such studies of images yield significant intentional clues, Schleiner fails 
in prime relevency. —K.D.H. 


1061. Richmond, H. M. Donne’s Master: The Young Shakespeare, Criticism, 15:2, 
Sp. 1973, 126-144. The preferred scholarly work on Donne has been Leishman’s The 
Monarch of Wit (Harper & Row, 1966). Leishman criticizes Eliots views of Donne as 
narrow, but he has aroused Leavis’s ire (“English’—-Unrest and Continuity, TLS, No. 
3, 509). Leavis approves of Eliot’s view on the Metaphysicals and amplifies it by a 
reference to Shakespeare as the great master preceding the poets of the 17th century 
in possessing an agency of sensibility capable of devouring experiences of any kind; 
therefore, any debt owed to Donne is owed to Shakespeare. Since Leavis does not 
illustrate this observation adequately, it would appear that Leishman’s methods of 
scholarly precision are needed for validation. Cruttwell (The Shakespearean Moment, 
Random House, 1960) remarks that the dating of Donne’s and Shakespeare’s works 
cannot be expected to be exact. Some of Shakespeare’s works were major factors in 
forming Donne’s literary environment. Both writers had access to the aristocratic social 
world, and Donne must have attended many Shakespearean theatrical performances 
during the time coinciding with his own great period of creativity, Donne’s The Good- 
Morrow is but one of a “mosaic of borrowings from sardonic Shakespearean characteriza- 
tions. ——M.T.H. 


Gavin Douglas : 
1062. Bawcutt, Priscilla. Lexical Notes on Gavin Douglas’s ENEADOS, Mae, 40:1, 
1971, 48-55. Twelve difficult passages, when examined lexically, show that Douglas 
is a more accurate translator than his editors allow, though he can be diffuse and 
leisurely. —J.J. 


George Herbert 
1063. El-Gabalawy, Saad. George Herbert and the “Ars Amatoria,” XUS, 10:3, Win. 
1971, 28-33. The imagery in Herbert’s lyrics expressing his love for God- was not 
greatly influenced by contemporary secular love poems. The Psalms, Song of Solomon, 
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St. Augustine’s Confessions, and medieval religious verse were probably more important 
sources. The subject-index that appeared in all editions of The Temple between 1656 
and 1709 contains religious interpretations of words such as “come,” “sighs,” “groans,” 
and “tears.” . m —A.D. 


T homas Hobbes 


1064. Selden, R. Hobbes, Dryden. and the Ranging Spaniel, N&Q, 20: 10, Oct. 1973, 
388-390. From classical times the analogical image of imagination as a “ranging spaniel” 
underwent a change through Hobbes, the Puritans, and Dryden. Calvinistic writers often 
used the image to connote deviation from the right (not the rational, as classical writers 
did), and others used it for an expedition either well-directed or excessively imaginative. 
Neoclassicists combined the ranging concept with the classical one of reason dominat- 
ing passion. In Hobbes and Dryden, the spaniel ວ continues the neoclassical tradi- 
tion. š ະ ຈ —J.S.P. 


Ben Jonson 


1065. Mortimer, Anthony. The Feigned Commonwealth in the Poetry of Ben Johnson, 
SEL; 13:1, Win. .1973, 69-79. Jonson defines a poet as one who feigns a common- 
wealth and creates an appropriate struggle between vice and virtue. The feigned 
commonwealth is “not so much a utopia as a poetic framework to facilitate the making 
of clear moral and ethical distinctions’——vice and virtue must be recognizable and 
irreconcilable for the appropriate struggle. In addition to the exclusion of the com- 
plexity of a real commonwealth, virtue is named and vice is nameless; virtue is con- 
formity to a fixed traditional pat:ern,’and the poet's job 15 to find examples to prove 
this. Jonson’s examples ‘include characters who have rank as well as virtue and thus 
portray an aristocratic social ethic as well as a moral ideal. Jonson's epigrams and 
commendatory poems gain clarity by reference to the foregoing characteristics. To 
Penshurst nd To Sir Robert Wroth are two significant poems in showing how the 
feigned commonwealth gains strength in the vice-virtue struggle. —M.F.O. 


William Lathum 


1066. Okonkwo, J. I. William Lathum, Author of the PHYALA LACHRYMARUM, 
N&Q, 20:10, Oct. 1973, 375-377. Of the five 16th- and 17th-century persons of this 
name, the most likely (on the basis of internal evidence) to have written this elegy to 
Nathaniel Weld seems to have been “William Lathum of Upminster and Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford” (1588-1642), a member of the Middle Temple ‘and lega! practitioner 
in Ireland. [Biographical details’ are supplied about. him and his family.]—J.S.P. 


Andrew Marvell 


1067. Molesworth, Charles. _Marvel’s UPON APPLETON HOUSE: The Persona as 
Historian, Philosopher, and Priest, SEL, 13:1, Win. 1973, 149-162. Marvell’s poem 
becomes clearer when the -persona (Marvell’s “most radical addition to the genre of 
the country-house poem”) is viewed in three integrated roles—as historian, philosopher, 
and priest. Thus more than a comparison of the values of the contemplative and active 
life, the pcem dramatizes (through the persona) the virtues of the house and its owner. 
In his roles of historian and philosopher the persona shows how realization of virtue 
in terms of man’s environment, his own house, and the collective house known as the 
State is achieved. The design of an environment based upon the lessons learned 
fosters a desire for an ideal home after death. Maria, the finest product of such an 
environment, becomes a symbol of the transcendental values and results of this 
environment, or the means of attaining them, and thus a vindication of it. —M.F.O. 


John Milton 


1068. Christopher, 0. B. A Note on the “Blind Mouths” of LYCIDAS, N&Q, 20:10, 
Oct. 1973, 379-380. This famed figure can best be understood as an allusion to Calvin’ s 
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concept of the preacher as God’s voice; because, in Calvin’s Institutes, “blind” is as- 
sociated with Satan, the yoking of the word with “mouth” implies the joining of super- 
natural foes—Christ and Satan—and the evil done by men who falsely preach God's 
word. [For another article on this subject, see David K. Cornelius and Kathryn 
Thompson, Milton’s LYCIDAS, 119-127, Expl, 31:4, Dec. 1972, Item 25 (AES, 18:1, 
Sept. 1974, 58).] —J.S.P. 


1069. Lawry, John S. “The Faithful Herdsman’s Art” in LYCIDAS, SEL, 13:1, Win. 
1973, 111-125. The speaker in this poem, as well. as Lycidas, is redemptively restored 
as a human shepherd perfectly performing “ ‘the faithful herdsman’s art.’” Though 
the speaker begins the elegy in despair at his failure as a herdsman, and the past tense 
of his song suggests a finality of his condition, the rest of the poem contradicts this 
permanence: the three divine herdsmen—Apollo, Peter, and Michael—discredit the 
finality and revive the speaker’s faith, They end his isolation, rebuke and heal his 
spiritual blindness and mortal doubt. At the end both Lycidas and the speaker are 
again triumphant herdsmen, agents of salvation. —M.F.O. 


1070. Purcell, James Mark. Empson’s God, Cresset, 36:5, Mar. 1973, 6-9. Reviewers 
of Milton’s God (Chatto & Windus, 1961; New Directions, 1961; 2nd ed., 1965) 
complained that Empson forgot that he was writing about a fiction in which God, 
Satan, Adam, and Eve are characters. But to say that Genesis or Paradise Lost is 
merely a story is to avoid Empson’s challenge to the modern believer. His study of 
Milton’s poem is a “detailed, emotionally sober treatment of the actual political prob- 
lems of the theological subjects of an absolute, divine ruler.” . _—ECS. 


1071. Rebhorn, Wayne A. The Humanist Tradition and Milton’s Satan: The Con- 
servative as Revolutionary, SEL, 13:1,- Win. 1973, 81-93. Satan’s soliloquy at the 
beginning of Book IV of Paradise Lost defines a kind of submission related to the 
political terms in which he sees the universe and his struggle with God. He sees God 
as a tyrannical king, ruled by Fate, and upsetting what Satan and the devils should 
have by eternal right—a. noble position in a universal hierarchy independent of God. 
Satan sees himself as a conservative revolting and struggling to reestablish a traditional 
order in the universe. This conservativism clashes with belief in Christian Humanism 
and Milton’s revolutionary attitudes. For the humanists, merit depended upon moral 
and spiritual achievement; for Satan on inherited position. The humanists believed 
revolution and universal order should be spiritually motivated and based; for Satan 
they resulted from inherited position to be regained, if lost, by treachery and force. 
Satan’s perverted political ideas are linguistically rather than conceptually derived. 
Milton’s ideas, based on Christian Humanism, approximate those thought to be extant 
in God’s heaven. —M.F.O. 


1072. Viswanathan, S. Milton and ‘the “Season’s Difference,” SEL, 13:1, Win. 1973, 
127-133. In Milton’s Paradise Lost is an inconsistency concerning seasonal change: 
spring is eternal in Milton’s prelapsarian paradise, but elsewhere in the poem he alludes 
to seasons in paradise before the Fall. His paradise of eternal spring, departing from 
scriptural authority, suggests that he was influenced by the popular views of his time. 
The inconsistency a resulted from a change in his attitude during composition 
ef the poem. —M.F.O. 


1073. Kranidas, Thomas. Manoa’s Role in SAMSON AGONISTES, SEL, 13:1, Win. 
1973, 95-109. Manoa is psychologically complex and human. His first speeches seem 
harsh and cruel, showing disappointment in Samson. But his words may be intended 
for the good of his son. In further speeches Manoa admonishes Samson for his mistaken 
self-assurance, though self-righteously. Manoa emphasizes Samson’s personal guilt, his 
responsibility to God and his father’s house. Still further Manoa’s speeches turn to 
encouragement and recommend alternatives for Samson’s future, Samson’s responses 
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are discriminatory and dialectical, Manoa has caused Samson to think deeply about 
his present and future but has not solved his problem. —M.F.O. 


1074. Weinkauf, Mary S. Dalila: The Worst of All Possible Wives, SEL, 13:1, Win. 
1973, 135-147. In Samson Agonistes Dalila is structurally important in effecting Sam- 
son’s moral and spiritual regeneration. But according to Renaissance literary and 
probably social standards she is the antithesis of a good wife: her love is phvsical 
and selfish; she is prideful and looks like a tart; she has a deviate curiosity; and she 
places the welfare of her country above that of her husband. —M.F.O. 


1075. Rapin, René. Milton’s Sonnet XIX, N&Q, 20:10, Oct. 1973, 380-381. If we 
consider 2 statement by Goslicius, the middle of man’s life is his 45th year; Plato 
thought it his 50th. Either of these accords better with Milton’s complaint of having 
been depr:ved of vision before half his life was over than does Psalm 90:10, which 
would make the midpoint 35 years of age. Proof that Milton knew Goslicius is lacking, 
but he probably did know his works. “Literary and psychological” reasons suggest a 
date of 1651-1652 for this sonnet; Milton was “then aged 42 or 43 [sic] at the most.” 

—J.S.P. 


Cf.: Items 1167 and 1227. 


Sir John Roe 


1076. Ribeiro, Alvaro. Sir John Roe: Ben Jonson’s Friend, RES, 24:94, May 1973, 
153-164. [The author attempts to put together the facts concerning the life of Roe, 
friend of Jonson and Donne.] —L.B.H. 


Thomas St. Serf 


1077. Tobin, Terence. Thomas St. Serf (Sydserf) 1624-1669, TN, 27:2, Win. 1972/73, 
74-77. Thomas St. Serf or Sydserf, the first Scottish dramatist to have a play produced 
in London, is also the father of North British journalism, yet biographical information 
is scant. From the few contemporary sources which mention him, it is evident that 
he led a full and adventurous life. He was a veteran of military campaigns, spied in 
Europe and Britain, pioneered in journalism and theater, and was dubbed a knight by 
the Earl ol Dorset. —M.D.P. 


Shakespeare 
1078. Allgaier, Johannes. Is KING LEAR an Anti-authoritarian Play?, PMLA, 88:5, 
Oct. 1973, 1033-39. This tragedy is a powerful expression of the Christian ethos of 
love. Cordelia’s refusal to compete with her sisters in declarations of filial love is 
motivated neither by a sense of embarrassment, nor by pride, but by the fact that she 
does not Icve her father very much because his authority appears to preclude love. 
Later she gives him her love and devotion. During his suffering, Lear realizes that 
his royal authority and his belief in absolute justice and morality have kept him from 
feeling compassion and love for his subjects. Thus in order to reconcile man and God, 
Shakespeare has to show that God, too, has relinquished his authority. The poet gives 
the play a pessimistic ending by making the existence of universal retributive justice 
appear doubtful. Only in a chaotic world can men love God and one another.—P.G.D. 


1079. Taylor, Michael. Shakespeare’s OTHELLO, IV, i, 37-43, Expl, 27:6, Feb. 1969, 
Item 46. A coherent pattern emerges from Othello’s apparently incoherent outburst 
if it is regarded as a cryptogram. First, its message is conveyed in the play on the 
words “confess” and “handkerchief.” The impossibility of confessing after having 
been hanged indicates the unnaturalness of Desdemona’s infidelity. Second, the back- 
tracking mcvement brings the phase full circle, emphasizing the persistence of Des- 
demona’s sinning. Third, “first to be hang’d, and then to confess” is a disguised 
description of the sexual act itself. | —M.A.G. 
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1080. Yoder, R. A. The Two Worlds of OTHELLO, SAQ, 72:2, Sp. 1973, 213-225. 
Othello comes at last without illusion to admit his tragic place between two worlds, 
that of Venice, representing the aspect of man as corrupt, courtly, and cunning, and 
that of Cyprus, the qualities of freedom and nobility. Like some of Shakespeare’s 
other tragic heroes, Othello, for a while, chooses to clothe his unnatural actions in the 
language of established ritual. Such false “enforced ceremony” finally is recognized, 
and the play concludes without redeeming insight, without a ກວດດ of society 
restored or revitalized. . —R.D.J,. 


1081. Fly, Richard D. The Ending of TIMON OF ATHENS: A Reconsideration, 
Criticism, 15:3, Sum. 1973, 242-252. An uneven, disjunctive magnificence disturbs the 
wholeness of Tim. Bradbrook (fhe Tragic Pageant of Timon of Athens, Cambridge U., 
1966), referring to the absence of coherence between the main action of Tim. and the 
Alcibiades subplot, called the lack of fusion drama of the gaps. An unresolved ending 
makes it similar to Troi. Harrison (Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Oxford U., 1952) said 
that the Sth act of Tim. is made up of disjointed fragments; the same can be said of 
the final act of Troi. An idea in Shakespeare’s tragedies is that of the individuals 
existence in relation to society as manifested in withdrawal or banishment, which is 
frightening because the individual confronts a chaotic nothingness. ‘“Timon’s suicide 
leaves the universe totally devoid of meaning, and informed by a vision: of absurdity 
and futility.” Alcibiades attempts at the end to restore the usual values of society, but 
his efforts are seen in a bitterly ironic light. —M.T.H. 


1082. Bacon, Wallace. The Margery Bailey Memorial Lectures: I, The Diseased State 
in HENRY IV, PART TWO. II, Reason and Will in the Disordered World of TROI- 
LUS AND CRESSIDA, SM, 40:2, June 1973, 75-100. Critical estimates of the two 
longest of Shakespeare’s plays range from praise to disparagement. Critics would do 
well to treat his works as compassionately as he- treated his characters. Shakespeare 
was an artist, not a judge; and morality, where it enters his work, accords generally 
with Henry James’s view of the relationship between art and morality. In 2 H. IV 
morality is used to reveal England’s sickness and Hal’s complexity. Troi. parallels 2 
H. IV in being concerned with the sorry state of human affairs. In both plays, man is 
tragically less than destiny requires. —E.E.W. 


1083. Green, William. Humours Characters and Attributive Names in Shakespeare’s 
Plays, Names, 20:3, Sept. 1972, 157-165. A number of Shakespeare’s names have 
figurative overtones—-a technique much used in early English drama but rare among 
Shakespeare’s immediate predecessors. One such group clusters around personality 
traits or occupations, usually for characters of Shakespeare’s own invention and of the 
lower class, as in 2 H. VI and L. L. L. His “first major contribution to the comedy of 
humours genre” is Wives, in which he experiments “with the permutations and combi- 
nations of charactonyms and humours delineation.” His exposure to Jonson’s plays 
was responsible for his “masterful linking of humours characterization and attributive 
names” in such later comedies as A. Y. L. and Twel. in the latter of which he “success- 
fully superimposes a humours comedy on a romantic comedy.” After this play he 
abandons humours characterization, and his interest in attributive names falls off, 
although it does not disappear. —J.M.B. 


1084. Andrew, Malcolm. Christian Ideas about Sin and the First Stanza o£ LUCRECE, 
RES, 24:94, May 1973, 179-182. In the phrase “the lightless fire” (H. 4-5) Shake- 
speare alludes to a concept well-known in patristic and medieval theological writings— 
“the hell-fire burns but gives no light.” Interpreted in this way, the image suggests 
“that Tarquin comes in sin and brings with him hell on earth.” —L.B.H. 


1085. Asals, Heather. VENUS AND ADONIS: The Education of a Goddess, SEL, 
13:1, Win. 1973, 31-51. This work is both comic and tragic, and the tone of the 
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poem devzlops as Venus does. Venus’s desire for Adonis progresses from a desire 
for physical contact to appreciation—a progression from lust-to love corresponding 
with the Meoplatonic hierarchy of sense experience progressing toward legitimate expe- 
riencing 02 love and appreciation of beauty. Other Neoplatonic elements in Venus’s 
love are implied; Adonis at last represents ideal Neoplatonic beauty to her and she 
represents Love. Their relationship then suggests some basic Neoplatonic concepts of: 
the relationship of love and beauty. The Venus-Mars myth supports the interpretation 
of Adonis as beauty and focuses our attention on other concerns in the poem, such 
as the Renaissance confusion of “amare” and “armare” and the relationship of love 
and death. Embodied in the cyclic form of the poem is a central theme of generation. 

x | —M.F.O. 


Cf.: Item 1061. 


Edmund Spenser O 
1086. Blitch, Alice F. Proserpina Preserved: Book VI of the FAERIE QUEENE, SEL, 
13:1, Win. 1973, 15-30. The narrative, imagery, and names Spenser used in the 
Pastorella episode of the Faerie Queene are related to the myth of Proserpina, in whiçh 
the theme of death and rebirth is dominant. Spenser saw this myth as particularly 
fitting in an allegory of courtesy: courtesy existed, as Spenser viewed it, in the pastoral 
world in its most naive form, but that world was not a vital one in his time. Calidore 
comes from: the world of the court, a live world, but one lacking in courtesy. Because 
of Calidore’s adventure, the pastoral world can begin anew, but also because of his 
experience he is perfected in courtesy and can be successful in his quest. Finally, 
Spenser’s use of myth predicts a rebirth of the Golden Age through the ultimate 
union of Calidore and Pastorella. .  —M.F.O. 


1087. Tonkin, Humphrey. Discussing Spenser’s Cave of Mammon, SEL, 13:1, Win. 
1973, 1-13. Recent analyses of the Cave of Mammon episode in Book II of the Faerie 
Queene are varied and numerous. Frank Kermode (The Cave of Mammon, in Eliza- 
bethan Poetry, ed. John R. Brown and Bernard Harris, London 1957) relates Guvon’s 
visit to Mammon to Christ’s temptation in the wilderness. Harry Berger, Jr. (The Al- 
legorical Temper, Yale U., 1957), finds the episode a temptation to curiositas. Argu- 
ments exist against both of these interpretations. Berger’s conclusion that Guyon is 
subject to the sin of curiositas seems, however, to have some validity. Our attention 
in the episcde is focused on curiositas, which can lead to materialistic desires, self- 
indulgence, and sins of the flesh. If Guyon succumbs to the desire for wealth and 
fleshly things, he will become Mammon’s victim; if he resists, he will exhaust himself. 
He faints because he is exhausted after a great assault on his fleshly self. He is not a 
Christ figure, but simply human. - —M.F.O. 


1088. Viswanathan, S. Spensers THE FAERIE QUEENE, Book I, I, V, 7, Expl, 
27:6, Feb. 1969, Item 44. The missing of a semantic point concerning the word 
“uprore” has resulted in misreading, blurred understanding, and underestimation of 
the quality of the whole passage. Spenser uses the word here in its 16th-century sense 
of “rebellion, revolt, or mutiny” rather than in the common sense of “a confused noise 
or din.” Waoat is involved in the passage is the idea of rebellion against a divinely. 
ordained set-up. Once we put our finger on the right sense of “uprore” applicable here, 
the passage gains new dimensions of meaning, and the detail turns cut te be of some 
importance. | —M.A.G. 


1089. West, Michael. Spenser and the Renaissance Ideal of Christian Heroism, PMLA, 
88:5, Oct. 1973, 1013-32. The Faerie Queene gives many values of the concept of 
Christian heroism. In creating a gentle hero Spenser 15 ambiguous about the value of 
noble ancestry and at odds with the epic’s martial ideas. His treatment of war and 
peace lacks any central standard for assessing their relative merits; his concept of 
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prowess excludes fear; and he spiritualizes chivalric honor, divorcing it from economic 
ard social reality. He finds consolation for our morality not so much in glory as in 
love. He is ambivalent in treating anger, heroic wrath in-particular. Despite superficial 
Neoplatonism, his concept of divinity is orthodox Christian. Expanding the heroic 
ideal for didactic purposes until it blurs, he has trouble imagining worthwhile nonheroic 
activity. These ambiguities reflect the precarious intellectual system of the 16th 
century. : —P.G.D. 


John Stow 


1090. Edwards, A. S. G., and J. I. Miller. Stow and Lydgate’s ST. EDMUND, N&Q, 
20:10, Oct. 1973, 365-369. Insufficient attention has been paid to Stow, particularly 
to his work on Lydgate and especially Lydgate’s St. Edmund and St. Fremund. Stow’s 
Annales of England [original title, Chronicles of England]. and his Survey of London 
show that he drew upon Lydgate’s work for phrases and annotations of several kinds; 
for section headings and summaries showing Ms collation; and for dates, proper names, 
and “supplementary information from works by other writers.” —J.S.P. 


Assembly of Ladies 


1091. Stephens, John. The Questioning in the ASSEMBLY OF LADIES, RES, 24:94, 
May 1973, 129-140. This work is not consistently allegorical but rather is shaped by 
archetypal patterns. Thematic opposites are presented in the contrast between the 
changing world (suggested by the time of year and the maze) and calm (suggested by 
the arbor). The author’s purpose is further suggested in the dream: in the men’s being 
excluded from the procession because they are not wearing blue; in the journey as a 
kind of “rite de passage”; and in the complaints presented before the assembly about 
the nature of love. —L.B.H. 


Drama 


1092. Artemel, Suheyla. “Turkish” Imagery in Elizabethan Drama, RNLit, 4:1, Sp. 
1973, 82-98. With the Ottoman power at its height, literature in the 16th and 17th 
centuries in Europe abounded with references to Turks, which were used to create tragic 
or melodramatic effects or to evoke a sense of the distant and romantic East. These 
allusions were most pervasive in Shakespeare’s plays, especially in Oth. The Turk is not 
only represented as the traditional Christian adversary but also respected for his military 
skill. He is further characterized as a man of justice and integrity but also a proud and 
boastful lecher, capable of extreme cruelty and destructiveness. Allusions to Turks were 
meant to compare and contrast as well as to satirize lapses in English and Christian 
moral standards. | —R.P.R. 


1093. Freehafer, John. Perspective Scenery and the Caroline Playhouses, TN, 27:3, 
Sp. 1973, 98-112. There was a great interest in the use of perspective scenery in produc- 
tions during the decade preceding the closing of the theaters, and such scenery was mount- 
ed with some frequency in Caroline playhouses. In addition, the influence of Inigo Jones 
reached far beyond the court circle to which some commentators have striven to con- 
fine it and brought the influence of the Italian Renaissance to bear upon the stagecraft 
and theater building of his own age, as well as of the Restoration. —M.D.P. 


1094. Whitmarsh-Knight, David. The Second Blackfriars: The Globe Indoors, TN, 
27:3, Sp. 1973, 94-98. Looking backward at the early outdoor theaters and forward 
to the unidentified playhouse in the Jones/Webb Collection, almost certainly Jacobean, 
and the renovated Cockpit-in Court of 1730, the Second Blackfriars theater can be 
seen as a missing link in the tradition of the English theater. The internal symmetry 
of the early outdoor playhouse was transferred to the Second Blackfriars, and that same 
symmetry was found in Inigo Jones’s later designs. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
the English tradition of internal theatrical measurements was indigenous. Therefore, 
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any. later Italian influence upon Jones blended precisely with the indigenous tradition, 
and that blend was the pattern for later indoor theaters. Thus, although the Second 
Blackfriars was rectangular, symbolically it could be thought of as “The Globe Indoors.” 
| —M.D.P. 

General 


1095. Dunn, R. D. “England a Good Land, and a Bad People”—Antedated, N&Q, 
20:10. Oct 1973, 375. This proverb, a century older than 1659, the earliest date 
assigned it by two sources, comes from the Italian, not the French, as Thomas Fuller 
thought. Andrew Boorde cites it in “his First Book of the Introduction o£ Knowledge 
(c. 1547975." | —T.S.P. 


1096. Pratt, Samuel M. Jane Shore and the Elizabethans: Some Facts and Specula- 
tions, TSLL, 11:4, Win. 1970, 1293-1306. Understanding the appeal of the Shore 
story to Elizabethans may contribute to our knowledge of their ethos. Sir Thomas 
More, her contemporary, wrote a full and sympathetic account of Jane. (in History of 
Richard HD) which became source material for Elizabethans. In Shore’s Wife (in 
Mirror for Magistrates) Thomas Churchyard emphasized forces beyond her control 
which contributed to her tragedy—her beauty, her forced marriage to an older man, 
the power of a king, and the desertion of her friends. Both the forced marriage and 
the desertion of friends are common themes in medieval and Elizabethan literature. 
Anthony Chute’s version of the story (Beawtie Dishonoured, 1593) indicts forced 
marriage ard stresses the love of Edward and Jane. Street ballads also emphasized 
these themes. Elizabethans seem to have been sympathetic to Jane because of the 
extenuating circumstances of her sin and because of her suffering. —~A.B.L. 


1097. Shawcross, John T. Recent Studies in the English Renaissance, SEL, 13:1, Win. 
1973, 163-197. [This article surveys books on nondramatic literature of the English 
Renaissance. The majority of books were published in 1972, some in 1971.]-—-M.F.O. 


1098. Webkter, Joan. Stylistics: A Bridging of Life and Art in Seventeenth-Century 
Studies, NLH, 2:2, Win. 1971, 283-296. The stress on the self-compieteness of art 
has tended to exclude both author and reader from serious attention, to force con- 
sideration of the work as an objective entity, rather than as a tool that makes a 
connection between the author and the reader. In Renaissance studies a stylistic 
approach to show the relationship between the material and its author and times and 
today’s life and problems would permit a fuller sense of the 17th century than is 
usually conveyed to students. —-M.B.A. 


VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


1099. Lock, F. P. A Jane Austen Quotation Identified, N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 289. 
The remark “The more free, the more Wellcome,” in Austen’s The Visit, untraced in 
Chapman’s edition of her Minor Works (Oxford U., 1969), comes from James Town- 
ley’s play High Life below Stairs (1759), and the feast in Austen’s story “probably 
burlesques” one of the servants in the play. The acting of this play in 1789 at 
Steventon may provide a more precise date for composition of The Visit than has been 
offered. —J.S.P. 


1100. Munday, M. Jane Austen, Women Writers, and BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 290. In reviewing Lord Normanby’s novel Matilda (Jan. 1826), 
Thomas Hamilton laments the absence at that time “of a single distinguished novelist,” 
Anne Radcliffe and Austen being dead and Fanny Burney being in her decline. By 
contemporary standards this represented “high praise” for Austen, especially meaningful 
since statements by other reviewers show Blackwood’s to have been prejudiced against 
women writers. —J.S.P. 
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| Aphra Behn ` 
Cf.: Item 1117. 


Thomas Brown 
1101. Potter, Mabel. A Letter of Tom Brown, N&Q, 20:10, Oct. 1973, 393. In an 
undated bantering letter [here reproduced], Brown invites Dr. William Balam to visit 
him. The letter appears in the Dobell Ms of Donne’s poetry and prose; a Donne 
enthusiast, Balam owned the Dobell Ms, using it as a commonplace book. From the 
letter we learn Brown’s address in London. | —J.S.P. 


Charles Burney 
1102. Walker, Ralph S. Charles Burney’s Tour in the North-East of Scotland, 1780, 
AUR, 45:1, Sp. 1973, 1-19. The unpublished Ms of Burney’s letter-journal which 
records his adventures and impressions of the :our for his sister Susan is in the Osborn 
collection at Yale. The first 7 pages are missing; the text begins on page 8 when the 
writer is near Monymush in late June. The jcurnal ends Aug. 6 and was mailed from 
Banff the 19th, although the tour continued for another month. [The entire text is 
reproduced.] —-E.A.B. 


Samuel Butler 


1103. Bentley, Christopher. Samuel Butler and Jean-Louis Guez de Balzac, N&Q, 
20:10, Oct. 1973, 390-391. Twelve lines by Butler accusing Catholics of proselytizing 
in the New World for the sake of wealth alon2 seem to derive from Balzac’s Le Prince 
(1631). They occur within the short biography of Butler that constitutes part of the 
rrefatory matter to the 1704 edition of Hudihras. —J.S.P. 


Daniel Defoe | 
1104. Blair, Joel. Defoe’s Art m A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR, SAQ, 
72:2, Sp. 1973, 243-254. Defoe’s narrator provides a unifying device. Also, the 
structure and direction are clear, and questions about some basic problems of human 
nature are never answered. The narrator is a good storyteller and a revealer of moral 
implications. The metaphor of London also unifies the story, along with a structure 
using chronology and geography. A significant number of 10-page units recur 
throughout. A confrontation with explicit moral and religious issues introduces in- 
consistencies which create unresolved tensicn. —R.D.J. 


1105. Hassan, M. A. Lockhart’s LIFE of Defoe, N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 294-296. 
Theodore Besterman (The Publishing Firm of Cadell & Davies: Select Correspondence 
and Accounts, 1793-1826, Oxford U., 1938) erred in denying that Lockhart ever wrote 
a biography of Defoe. Correspondence shows that in Nov. 1819 Cadell & Davies, with 
the cooperation of William Blackwood, contemplated a complete edition of Defoe’s 
works to be edited by Lockhart; this costly project was dropped in favor of a new 
edition of Crusoe, for which Lockhart wrcte a 65-page biographical preface. The 
edition, anonymously edited, was advertised in Blackwood’s the following July. This 
preface was Lockhart’s first attempt at biography. —J.S.P. 


1106. Rohmann, Gerd. Neuere Arbeiten über Daniel Defoe, NS, 21:4, Apr. 1972, 
226-236 (rev.-art). Until recently, critics of Defoe’s writings dealt mainly with his 
biography and with possible sources, as in George Robert Moore’s Daniel Defoe, 
Citizen of the Modern World (Chicago, 1958). and Michael Shinagel’s Defoe and Middle 
Class Gentility (Cambridge, Mass., 1968). A new approach to the works themselves 
is introduced in Rudolf Stamm’s dissertation Der Aufgeklaerte Puritanismus Daniel 
Defoes (Zurich, 1936). Direct analysis of Cefoe’s writings has been carried out only 
within the last 10 years. Most significant are Robert Weinmann’s study of the novels 
as expressions of middle-class consciousness (Defoe: ROBINSON CRUSOE, in Der 
englische Roman, ed., Franz K. Stanzel, Bd.1, Düsseldorf, 1969, 110-143), and Maxi- 
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milian Novak’s The Problem of Necessity in Defoe’s Fiction in Economics and the 
Fiction of Daniel Defoe, Chap. 3, Berkeley, 1962. (In German) | —I.U, 


Cf.: Item 1255, 


John Dryden 


1107. Proffitt, Bessie. Political Satire in Dryden’s ALEXANDER’S FEAST, TSLL, 
11:4, Win. 1970, 1307-1316. This well-hidden attack on William III is developed 
through the theme of illegitimacy and illegality which pervades the ode. The storv of 
Timotheus and Alexander provides the ode with a narrative full of satiric implications. 
Dryden’s letter to his son concerning the ode reveals his hatred of William and his 
rejection of him as the rightful king. Details such as the use of the term “peers” 
associate Alexander with William. Alexander’s false claim in divinity parallels William’s 
false claim to kingship. Darius may be James II and Timotheus may te the English 
Parliament. St. Cecilia’s defeat of Timotheus may suggest the power of the rightful 
possessor of the crown. . —A.B.L. 


1108. McCann, Garth A. Dryden and Poetic Continuity: A. Comparative Study, SAQ, 
72:2, Sp. 1973, 311-321. Dryden is a poet not only of the Restoration but also of the 
Renaissance. Between Dryden and his predecessors, Jonson, Donne, and Herbert, there 
are similarities as well as differences. Three central characteristics form the core of 
Renaissance poetic theory and show the continuity of Dryden’s work with that of the 
Renaissance: didactic use of poetry, the combination of the general and the concrete, 
and the attempt to teach and delight at the same time. The differences are in manner 
and mode. Jonson’s moral teaching is more obvious than Dryden’s, Donne is argu- 
mentative and actively involved in his poetry; Dryden enters only the preface, else- 
where using the dramatic or third-person mode. Herbert is more concerned with the 
private, relizious man; Dryden with social meaning. . —R.D.J. 


Cf.: Items 1064 and 1114. 


Richard Estcourt 


1109. Roberts,. Philip. Richard Estcourt, Steele and the Whigs: Some Unpublished 
Items, RECTR, 12:1, May 1973, 54-56. [Three Mss, published here for the first time, 
illustrate Estcourt’s relationship ‘with two great Whig families and provide an insight 
into theatrical practices of the early 18th century. Two of the Mss are letters from 
Estcourt to a Lady Cowper. In one of these the dramatist requests that she and her 
husband attend a performance of Steele’s The Tender Husband; in the second, which 
implies that the performance was a success, he thanks her for her response. The third 
Ms is Estcourt’s ballad on the Battle of Almanza.] —E.J.Ca. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
1110. Hunting, Robert. The Poems in THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, Criticism, 
15:3, Sum. 1973, 234-241. It is not known whether Goldsmith’s intention was to write 
a novel or a romance. It is structured with care and is satirical, according to Ernest 
Baker’s interpretation in The History of the English Novel, Vol. 5, 81 (H.F.&G. 
Witherby, 1324-35). The poetry.of the novel suggests that disguise, which conceals 
truth, is good because man’s illusions are all part of him and, therefore, necessary to his 
appeal as a totality. Gray’s lines about ignorance being bliss (Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College) are relevant to the study of poetry, which can be useful in discovering 
Goldsmith’s meaning and method. —M.T.H. 


Samuel Johnson | 
1111. Tietze, Thomas R. Dr. Samuel Johnson, Psy, 4:5, May/June 1973, 19-22. It 
is a mistake “to shrug off Dr. Johnson’s search for proof of human survival after 
death as an aspect of his idiosyncratic personality, or to attribute his interest in ghosts 
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to superstitiousness.” He was aware that disbelief in the paranormal was due to the 
tendency of science to ignore whatever was irreconcilable to the prevailing system, and 
in his attitude toward criteria of evidence in psychical research he made a primary 
contribution: -[As illustration, Johnson’s account of the investigation of “the Cock Lane 
Ghost” is quoted from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1763.] Johnson kept an even balance 
while. pondering psychic phenomena, which he considered to be among “the most 
important that can come before the human understanding.” —J.M.B. 


Samuel Johnson of Cheshire 


1112. Rudolph, Valerie C. HURLOTHRUMBO: Sense and Nonsense, RECTR, 12:1, 
May 1973, 28-35. Johnson’s theatrical extravaganza was exceptionally popular and 
helped to sustain the innovative theatrical climate created by Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. 
It is also wildly irregular and debate continues over whether it is a satire or a serious 
attempt at heroic drama. Evidence indicates that Johnson is satirizing the heroic play 
by exaggerating its conventions. The plot, the diction, and especially the character of 
the hero are exaggerated to the point of being absurd. What has caused confusion is 
that the author seems to have lost control of his material and fails to present it in a 
way that allows the audience to determine exactly what is the purpose of the play. 

—E.J.Ca. 


Alexander Pope 


1113. Marks, Emerson R. Pope on Poetry and the Poet, Criticism, 12:4, Aut. 1970, 
271-280. Pope’s poetry justifies Sainte-Beuve’s statement that Pope was “classical by 
vocation.” It also supports and refutes Arnold’s rather pat indictment that, since his 
poetry was conceived and composed in the wit rather than in the soul, Pope could 
not claim to be-a poet. But Arnold’s conception of a poet excluded Pope’s didactic 
poetry and “prosaic” subjects as well as any comedy. Though Pope’s conception of 
poetry was as lofty as Arnold’s it also admitted romantic subjects. Pope’s conception 
of the poet’s character and calling is serious but not solemn—it is social as well as 
personal. Pope’s classicism includes a professional commitment to truth; his poetry 
is an affair of the whole mind. . —K.D.H. 


Thomas Shadwell 


1114. Kunz, Don R. Shadwell and His Critics: The Misuse of Dryden’s MACELECK- 
NOE, RECTR, 12:1, May 1973, 14-27. Critics have considered Shadwell’s works dull 
and uninspired almost since the dramatist’s death. One reason may be that they have 
not been read critically and in their historical context. Another reason may be the 
critical acclaim given to Dryden’s MacFlecknoe, in which Shadwell is so effectively 
satirized. Readers have been prejudiced by Dryden’s rhetorical brilliance in his depic- 
tion of Shadwell as an enemy of the artistic imagination and a paragon of dullness. 
Many critics have been persuaded by Dryden that Shadwell was one of the. most slavish 
adherents to the neoclassic theory of art, a theory which contained the view that the 
creative originality of the artist must always be subordinated to the need to imitate 
reality. —E.1.Ca. 


William Shenstone 
1115. Burns, F. D. A. The First Published Version of Shenstone’s PASTORAL 
BALLAD, RES, 24:94, May 1973, 182-185. This work was first published in The 
London Magazine (Dec. 1751) without Shenstone’s approval, and the submitted copy, 
according to Shenstone, was “imperfect.” It was later revised. Placing the 1751 
text in order of composition with the other texts is difficult, and the identity of the 
person who submitted the poem cannot be made with certainty. —L.B.H. 


Richard -Brinsley Sheridan 
1116. Leff, Leonard J. Sheridan and Sentimentalism, RECTR, 12:1, May 1973, 36-48. 
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Modern critics have claimed that Sheridan was one of the leaders in the theatrical 
revolt against sentimental comedy. This point of view does not account for certain 
aspects of both his personal life and his dramatic works. Sheridan sought popular 
acclaim and financial rewards for his dramatic compositions, and he deliberately used 
both sentimental themes and characters to achieve these ends. The success of his 
work in his own time is due at least in part to its sentimental character. The sup- 
porting characters and resolution of The Rivals are sentimental, and a thematic core of 
sensibility, together with a sentimental conclusion can be found in The School for 
Scandal. —E.J.Ca. 


Thomas Southerne 


1117, Jordan, Robert. Mrs. Behn and SIR ANTHONY LOVE, RECTR, 12:1, May 
1973, 58-£9. Southerne graciously acknowledged his indebtedness to Behn for his two 
successful tragedies (The Fatal Marriage and Oroonoko), but he failed to note his debt 
to her novel, The Lucky Mistake, for the plot of this play, his most successful comedy. 
In addition to the similarity of the plots, it appears that Southerne may have split one 
of Behn’s characters, Verole, to make two of his own. —E,J.Ca. 


Laurence Sterne 


1118. Pritchett, V. S. Talent on Horseback, NSt, Oct. 13, 1972, 518-519 (rev.-art., 
David Thomson, Wild Excursions: The Life and Fiction of Laurence Sterne, Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 1972). Behind all the experiments and slackness of form in his work 
stands Sterne, whose voice carries a personal ring. Little is known of his life, and the 
rumors are scandalous or humdrum. One has the impression that Sterne was too 
dedicated an egoist to have had time for an interesting life, except for his ramshackle 
childhood. His restlessness, insecurity, and split nature go back to his Irish boyhood. 
His obsessicnal touching is a metaphor in his fiction but arises from exposure to a 
country where secretiveness is common and the quick assumption of personality as a 
necessary fiction is strong. His non-stop talking, insinuating argument, divagation and 
hairsplitting derive from Irish traits. He dabbled in free associations; yet, original and 
inventive as he was, he was a plagiarist too. Sterne in his work is not so much running 
away as running on. His comedy, however, has pace balanced by stillness. -—-R.E.W. 


Jonathan Swift 

1119. Quinlan, Maurice J. Treason in Lilliput and in England, TSLL, 11:4, Win. 
1970, 1317-1332. Lilliput’s representation of England with respect to government, law, 
and the administration of justice comes to a climax when Gulliver is charged with 
treason. During Swift’s lifetime, new treason laws were passed, and three of his friends 
were indicted. The four articles of impeachment against Gulliver in Lilliput reflect the 
main accusations by the British Committee of Secrecy against Bolingbroke, Oxford, and 
Ormonde for conspiring in favor of the Stuarts. Swift creates secrecy in Lilliput parallel 
to that of the British Committee, and he satirizes specific British statesmen. He also 
satirizes the barbaric British punishments for treason. Swift’s defense of his Tory 
friends was based upon appreciation of their work in concluding peace with France. 

—A.B.L. 


Sir John Yanbrugh 
1120. Roberts, Philip. Vanbrugh's Lost Play: The Prologue, RECTR, 12:1, May 
1973, 57-53. [Vanbrugh’s Saganarell; or, The Cuckold in Conceit was never published. 
It was an afterpiece, and the Prologue to the play is printed in this article exactly as 
it exists in the Ms copy.] —E.J.Ca. 


William Wycherley 


1121. Weales, Gerald. William Wycherley, MQR, 12:1, Win. 1973, 45-58. Facts 
about Wycnerley are scarce, but anecdotes about him make him a prime subject for 
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a historical novel. In France, where he went for schooling, he was exposed to second- 
rate sophistication and converted to Catholicism. Back in England he turned Protestant 
temporarily, pursued women it is said, and learned enough law to write legal comedy. 
By 1670 he had become the fortune-hunting rake that he ridiculed almost brutally in 
Love in a Wood, The Gentleman Dancing-Master, The Country Wife, and The Plain 
Dealer (all written between 1671 and 1676). Whether he wrote for prestige or a living 
no one knows. His comedies, the pinnacle of Restoration drama, depicted life in 
London, in some respects as unsavory as urban life today. —E.H. 


Drama 


1122. Buckroyd, Peter. More Children in Tragedy 1695-1750, RECTR, 12:1, May 
1973, 49-51. [This bibliography is a supplement to Lenemaja Friedman’s, Bibliography 
of Restoration and 18th-Century Plays Containing Children’s Roles, RECTR, 11:1, 
May 1972, 19-30 (AES, 16:5, Jan. 1973, 1322). It includes additional plays in which chil- 
dren are not listed in the Dramatis Personae, but in which children might well have 
appeared on stage.] —E.J.Ca. 


1123. Jason, Philip K. The Afterpiece: Authors and Incentives, RECTR, 12:1, May 
1973, 1-13. Theatrical afterpieces were written by various people to serve a variety of 
purposes. Actors wrote afterpieces both to demonstrate their skill as actors and to 
prove their ability as authors. Author-managers composed afterpieces to assist their 
actors at benefit performances as well as to present new actors or to curry favor with 
one of their favored performers. The situation in which writers of afterpieces worked 
was not a good one. Afterpieces were usually farces, and as such were considered of 
little artistic value. Critics often wrote hostile reviews of them, when they noticed them, 
and the remunerations were usually quite small. —E.J.Ca. 


1124, Tobin, Terence. Plays Presented in Scofland 1660-1700, RECTR, 12:1, May 
1973, 51-53. [Scottish plays performed during this period are listed, with the exception 
of school plays. This chronological list provides authors, titles, dates of performances, 
ard the sources of information for each play.] —E.J.Ca. 


- VII. ROMANTIC 


Lord Byron 


1125. Steffan, T. G. Lord Henry’s and Lady Adeline’s Rank in Lord Byron’s DON 
JUAN, N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 290-291. Bryon’s interest in genealogy shows itself 
in his care to make proper distinctions in the forms of address used for Lord Henry 
and Lady Adeline Amundeville and in showing Don Juan as acting in a manner con- 
sistent with his own lofty pedigree. The forms of address used in the poem indicate that 
Lord Henry was not a peer and was therefore unable to sit in the House of Lords, that 
he must have been “a younger son of a duke or marquess,” and that his wife must have 
outranked him. —J.S.P. 


1126. Nielsen, Jørgen Erik. Byron Apocrypha, N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 291-292. In 
addition to the Byron apocrypha noted in Chew’s Byron in England (J. Murray, 1924), 
one may note an eight-stanza poem printed in The Metropolitan (Aug. 1834) and 
poems in two Danish periodicals, Laesefrugter (1821 and Harpen (1822). None is of 
any merit. The large amount of materia] attributed to Byron suggests both his fame 
and his contemporaries’ concept of the Byronic. | —J.S.P. 


| William Cobbett 

1127. Duff, Gerald. William Cobbett and the Prose of Revelation, TSLL, 11:4, Win. 
1970, 1349-1365. Cobbett successfully reached his poorly educated audience by 
writing as an equal imparting facts he has just learned. He writes with his convictions 
already set in order to convince his readers. Comparison of his prose with that of 
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Hazlitt and Coleridge emphasizes his certainty, his statements of fully realized truth. 
He writes clearly, simply, concretely, conversationally, sure that merely presenting the 
facts to his readers will win their agreement. His paragraphs are united not by the 
development of ideas but by association. These associations often reflect the inter- 
connection in his mind of the plight of laborers and his vision of a possible happy 
England. Cobbett’s advice about writing describes his.own practice. —A.B.L. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


1128. Piper, H. W. Mount Abora, N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 286-289. Coleridge may 
have derived this name (in Kubla Khan) from “the only complete Old Testament 
Commentary in the Bristol Library Catalogue and the only Biblical Geography there,” 
erroneous as these were; and he may have been led by a “reference of Bochartus to 
Ammianus Marcellinus . . . also in the Bristol Library.” Coleridge may have drawn 
from Ezekiel as well as Genesis and biblical commentary; Mount Abora may be “a 
mountain of the true Paradise,” the Abyssinian maid a singer of it, and the dome 
rebuilt in air this Paradise restored. —J.S.P. 


1129. Landow, George P. Hartley Coleridge on the Death of His Father: A New 
Letter, N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 289. In a letter dated conjecturally July 29, 1334, 
Hartley Coleridge reports to a family friend, Robert P. Graves, the death of the elder 
Coleridge and declines an invitation for that very day. A transcript of the letter, made 
shortly thereafter and still extant, clarifies the reading of one word, illegible in the 
original. [The letter, in the Brown University library, is printed.] —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1329. 


Maria Edgeworth 


1130. Pritchett, V. S. Across the Irish Sea, NSt, Aug. 18, 1972, 227 (rev.-art., Marilyn 
Butler, Maria Edgeworth, Oxford U., 1972; and Terence de Vere White, The Anglo- 
Irish, Gollancz, 1972). The personal attraction of Anglo-Irish wit lay in wit, dash, 
and cleanliness of line in the use of language. The peasantry had picked up the 
cultivated language of their betters who were cross-fertilized by two cultures and 
languages. Anglo-Irish prose became affected and decorative as it became frankly 
revivalist. White should have applied himself to Maria’s father, a fighting practical 
eccentric, who knew that he had not the gift for novels; it is unlikely that he rewrote 
Maria’s, as has been thought. She is 18th-century English and knows her moral] exercise 
book, yet gained in Ireland a gaiety of eye and a power of controlled indignation. Her 
father’s early recognition of her gifts turned her into a good-natured, able woman, but 
it is a strange reflection that she should have written chiefly to emphasize her father’s 
contributions to science and progress. —R.E.W. 


Benjamin Robert Haydon and William Hazlitt 
1131. Jones, Stanley. Haydon and Northcote on Hazlitt: A Fabrication, RES, 24:94, 
May 1973, 165-178. Haydon’s diary entry for Aug. 3, 1826 (The Diary of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, ed. W. B. Pope [1960-63]) 15 not fact but Haydon’s fabrication. It 
purports to be a record of a conversation Haydon had with Northcote, in which both 
made some derogatory comments about Hazlitt. It was inspired by the publication of 
the first of Hazlitt’s conversations with Northcote in the New Monthly Magazine (Aug. 
1, 1826). Haydon’s old resentment was further exacerbated by the efforts he had 
expended fruitlessly to woo members of the Royal Academy in hopes of being ad- 
mitted. Hazlitt’s attitudes toward his young son and bawdy women, as well as his 
repurchase of his own pictures from Haydon, are misrepresented. —L.B.H. 


John Keats 


1132. Margolis, John D. Keats’s “Men of Genius” and “Men of Power,” TSLL, 11:4, 
Win. 1970, 1333-1347. Letters subsequent to Keats’s brief discussion ‘in a letter to 
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Benjamin Bailey, Nov. 1817) of men of genius and men of power show. Keats working 
toward a deeper understanding of his ideas. The remark was originally made in an 
ethical rather than an aesthetic context, but Keats came to decide that disinferestedness 
is the essence of artistic excellence as well as moral superiority. Didacticism in poetry 
and self-interest in life are both products of men’s egos. Hazlitt’s criticism of Words- 
worth’s subjectivity and his preference for disinterestedness in art changed Keats’s 
esteem for Wordsworth. Keats objected to Wordsworth’s “powers” of didacticism and 
ezo. Hazlitt also guided Keats’s definition of genius as a selfless, empathetic identifica- 
tion with other people, objects, and incidents and as the ability to represent things 
with intensity. Keats’s letters to his brother and to various friends show his efforts 
to achieve disinterestedness and wide experience and his love of reality and beauty. 

—A.B.L. 


John Gibson Lockhart 
Cf.: Item 1105. 


Thomas Moore 


1133. McClary, Ben Harris. John Murray on Thomas Moore’s “Parallels” N&Q, 
20:8, Aug. 1973, 292-293. Marginalia by Murray in his copy of Moore’s Epistles, Odes, 
and Other Poems (London, 1806) indicate his awareness of Moore’s occasional echoing 
of other authors. Opposed politically, the two men were friends and shared an interest 
in Byron, whom Murray published. —J.S.P. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


1134. Hartley, Robert A. Phosphorescence in Canto I of THE REVOLT OF ISLAM, 
N&Q, 20:8, Aug. 1973, 293-294. For the scene of a diamond roof discharging stored- 
up light (Lliii.1-5), Shelley was using a scientific phenomenon—what we would call 
phosphorescence—described in the British Encyclopedia. Like the other images- at this 
point in the poem, that of phosphorescence represents actualizing of the potential, the 
lightning stored in the roof standing for latent energy- ` —J. S.P. 


Cf.: Item. 1158. 


William Wordsworth 


1135. Miller, J. Hillis. The Still Heart: Poetic Form in Wordsworth, NLH, 2:2, Win. 
1971, 297-310. Wordsworth’s greatness may in part be defined by his role in articulat- 
ing the modern changes in concepts of form. He played a central part in the human- 
izing or demystifying of romance. Wordsworth felt the sonnet form gave a frame- 
work within which to build a poetic text free from the weight of too much liberty. The 
miniature scale of the sonnet allows it to release powerful energies by turning them 
into harmony. In Composed upon Westminster Bridge, Wordsworth uses. negatives 
and metaphors to create a form that does not seem to originate from a center outside 
the play of elements in the poem. —M.B.A. 


1136. Betz, Paul F. After the LYRICAL BALLADS: Wordsworth and Coleridge in 
1801-1802, SIR, 12:2, Sp. 1973, 580-589 (rev.-art., William Heath, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge: A Study of their Literary Relations in 1801-1802, Clarendon, 1970; and 
Jared Curtis, Wordsworth’s Experiments with Tradition, Cornell U., 1971). Further 
searching at the Dove Cottage library would have enabled Curtis to identify more of 
the poems Wordsworth wrote in the spring of 1802. [The reviewer offers some sug- 
gestions.] Heath places too much emphasis on “emotional incest” as a component of 
Dorothy’s relationship with her brother, and he takes an extreme positian when he 
suggests that the spring of 1802 was Wordsworth’s last successful period of composition. 

—A.B.F. 


1137. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Wordsworth as Churchman: An American Sketch of 
1844, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. 1971, 40-46. [Reprinted from The Evergreen, X (1844), pp. 
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289-293 is an article extolling Wordsworth’s virtues as a poet and thinker. Cameron’s 
point is that Wordsworth was much admired and revered by the American Episcopal 
Clergy of the time. The Evergreen was sponsored by the Episcopai Diccese of Con- 
necticut.] —L.W.D. 


1138. Cottle, Basil. Wordsworth and His Portraits: Two Unpublished Letters, N&Q, 
20:8, Aug. 1973, 285-286. In a letter of Apr. 19, 1831, to Samuel Rogers, Wordsworth 
introduces “[William] Boxhall the Painter” as a friend and requests that he be cordially 
received if he calls. A second letter, dated Nov. 29, 1846, to one C. Marks, a London 
art dealer, declines the offer of a portrait of himself by Haydon since he already had 
a Haydon portrait of himself and lacked space in his house for another. The portrait 
offered by Marks may be the oil titled Wordsworth on Helvellyn or it may be one of 
which the whereabouts are not now known. [The two letters are reproduced.]—J.S.P. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


1139. Forbes, George. Arnold’s THE YOUTH OF NATURE and THE YOUTH OF 
MAN: Two Major Oracles on Life and Death with Mother, MalR, No. 25, Apr. 1973, 
181-204. These two poems present “Arnold’s most solemn and deeply-felt oracular 
statements cn what is and on how man ought to live.” The first is a “troubled medita- 
tion” on the artist’s relationship to his subject matter and specifically on Arnold’s 
struggle to account for the death of his own response to Wordsworth’s poetry. The 
second poera shows that the goal of life is to obtain a “knowledge of: the self and of 
the other” by the joint efforts of “soul,” “eyes,” and “heart.” Both poems are 
hampered by Arnold’s being “unconcerned with maintaining any consistent level of 
realism,” as shown in his juxtaposition of Jengendary and relatively unfamiliar char- 
acters with historical and real persons and places. —J.M. 


1140. Starzvk, Lawrence J. Arnold and Carlyle, Criticism, 12:4, Aut. 1970, 281-300. 
Although Arnold’s attitude toward Carlyle fluctuated from admiration to insult, Carlyle’s 
influence on him was consistent and pervasive. Arnold adapted many of Carlyle’s basic 
ideas in his aesthetics, especially in the dialectical orientation of art philosophy and in 
the moral—even religious—function of art and poetry. Arnold repudiated both the 
18th-century concern for poetics and the psychologizing of the Romantics—to him 
poetry grew out of a particular disposition of mind. He noted the chaos of the time and 
called for an intellectual deliverance deriving from man’s comprehension of the “Zeit- 
geist,” both present and past. For Arnold, all distinctions between religious and 
aesthetic matters are illusory. The artist must achieve and maintain psychological 
integrity as well as a sympathetic understanding of reality. Carlyle’s influence can be 
noted in all this, even as Arnold grumbles. ——K.D.H. 


Cf.: Item 1113. 


Robert Browning 


1141. Ryals. Clyde de L. BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE: Browning’s Greek Parable, 
PMLA, 88:5, Oct. 1973, 1040-48. Like most of his poetry after The Ring and the 
Book, this work has been neglected. This is unfortunate because at its center is a rein- 
terpretation of Euripides’s Alcestis that reveals Browning’s mature views on the value 
of poetry ard religion. The young girl who recounts how the play saved her and her 
companions from imprisonment shows that at a time when civilization is on the verge 
of destructicn, personal salvation may be realized through love and the creative powers. 
Her interpretation of the play implies that the essence of the myth may be preserved 
even when many of its supernatural elements have been removed. Her “demythologiza- 
tion” sugges-s that the same process may help to keep essential Christianity alive in an 
age when that faith is being called into question. —P.G.D. 
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Thomas Carlyle 
Cf.: Item 1140. 

Charles Darwin 
1142. Scheick, William J. Epic Traces in Darwin’s ORIGIN OF SPECIES, SAQ, 72:2, 
Sp. 1973, 270-279. Darwin used certain epic conventions to express the grandeur and 
nobility he perceived in the evolutionary scheme. From a youthful encounter with 
epic, Darwin imbued his study with an air of mystery, handling such forces as natural 
selection as supernatural beings. Further, he focuses on a hero, acting in midst of this 
sense of mystery; not only man, but also his individual ancestral plants and animals 
depict in their struggles an epic heroic stature. Finally, Origin suggests an epic tone 
in its description and colorful imagery. ່ —R.D.J. 


1143. Smith, Charles K. Logical and Persuasive Structures in Charles Darwin’s Prose 
Style, Lang&S, 3:4, Fall 1970, 243-273. Darwin’s prose style, though excellent, has 
long been overlooked in Victorian studies because it was considered non-literary. None- 
theless, Darwin’s concentration on organization and his imaginative integration of logical, 
persuasive, discursive, and non-discursive modes mark him as a master of style. 
Examples abound in his Origin of Species, which is so well organized that Darwin was 
able to reduce one or two chapters to well sequenced, summary paragraphs in his letter 
to the Linnaean Society in 1858. Further, analysis of the first sentences of each of his 
first three paragraphs shows them to be logical propositions tightly relating the para- 
graphs by analogy. Darwin reinforced the logical structure with persuasive figures of 
speech, especially where delicate religious subjects required skirting. —R.V.E. 


Charles Dickens 


1144, Wolkomir, Richard. Charles Dickens’ Great Mystery, Psy, 4:4, Apr. 1973, 16-17. 
Evidence indicates that The Mystery of Edwin Drood was completed by Dickens him- 
self, even though he had died two years before, by his guiding the hand of Thomas P. 
James, a printer of Brattleboro, Vermont, in 1872-1873. Dickens had written 20 
chapters before his death, and James added 20 more, as well as a foreword. Though 
James had little education and apparently no literary skill, the two parts have been 
found to match “astonishingly well.” Was this novel completed by Dickens through 
the mediumship of James? Modern investigators react as did those reporters of 1873 
who sought to prove James a fraud, by being “absolutely stumped.” —J.M.B. 


1145. Green, Robert. HARD TIMES: The Style of a Sermon, TSLL, 11:4, Win. 
1970, 1375-1396. In this novel which Ruskin praised as “grossly and sharply told,” 
Dickens suits the style perfectly to his overall purpose. He presents his characters in 
speech which immediately shows the reader Dickens’s condemnation. He uses repetition 
extensively for satiric purposes, for moral condemnation, and for the creation of a sort 
of liturgy for the inhabitants of Coketown. Another stylistic trick is the use of the 
language of advertising—the listing of facts without any accompanying impressions, 
The listing suits Dickens’s message that life is more than facts. Descriptions of the 
Sleary circus family are deliberately imprecise to emphasize the richness of their emo- 
tional life. Dickens’s style here is similar to Newman’s in his sermon, sharing the 
traits of repetition, balance, and the use of the periodic sentence. —A.B.L. 


Cf.: Item 1315. 
Mary Gordon 

1146. Wilson, F.A.C. Swinburne in Love: Some Novels by Mary Gordon, TSLL, 
11:4, Win. 1970, 1415-1426. Gordon’s novels are important because they reveal the 
progress of Swinburne’ s courtship of her. Because she was a poor novelist obsessed by 
her personal situation, her novels depend upon biographical information. During the 
first year of her marriage to an older family friend, Colonel Leith, she wrote The 
Chorister Brothers (1867) and The Incumbent of Axhill (1875) which dwell upon her 
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rejected suiicr’s childhood and adolescence; they depict Swinburne’s father as tolerant, 
kindly, and sparing. In Like His Own Daughter (1883), From Over the Water (1884), 
and Rufus (1886) Mary tells the story of her affair with Swinburne, defensively dem- 
onstrating that her former lover was worthy only of sisterly affection. In Undercliff 
(1890) the last known novel about Swinburne, the heroine marries the Swinburne figure. 
Evidently Gordon was uncertain for years about the rightness of her decision to reject 
Swinburne and marry Colonel Leith. Swinburne’s continued love for her led to her 
self-justifications in fiction. —A.B.L. 


` Thomas Hardy 


1147. Salter, C. H. Unusual Words Beginning with “Un,” “En,” “Out,” “Up” and 
*On” in Thomas Hardy’s Verse, VP, 11:3, Aut. 1973, 257-261. Hardy’s use of oddly- 
formed words may have been his attempt to Bring English more into line with other 
modern anc classical languages. Some words are distinctly poetic, especially inverted 
ones. Some were used because the poet identified them with his particular style; to 
Hardy, then, they were “poetic.” —P.A.H. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


1148. Tonkin, Humphrey. Hopkins’ INVERSAID and its Stylistic Devices, Lang&S, 
3:4, Fall 1970, 274-292. Pastoral innocence is a recurring theme in Hopkins’s poetry 
because it is an image of sinlessness and because of the poet’s enthusiasm for natural 
beauty. It is from this innocent perception of the natural world that Hopkins draws 
his sense of the “Inscape” of natural objects. Loose syntax, ambiguous word order, 
strange vocebulary, and rhythmic alliteration are components of language that Hopkins 
uses to reflect the varied inspiration and beauty of pastoral harmony. Analysis of these 
components in Inversaid shows that Hopkins had mastered a rhythmic effect similar 
to that of Swinburne and others but that uniquely affects the meaning of the poem 
because of the stylistic devices. —R. V.E. 


1149. Bevette, Thomas K. Hopkins’ Phenomenology of Art in THE SHEPHERD’S 
BROW, VP. 11:3, Aut. 1973, 207-213. Late in his career Hopkins became increasingly 
interested ir. the nature, subject, genesis, and rhetoric of art; these concerns may be 
clearly seen in Thou art indeed just, Lord, The shepherd’s brow, and To R. B. He 
had been worried about his creativity for several months prior to composing The 
shepherd’s krow, and it is here that the poet analyzes his condition. All these works 
define the creative act. - —P.A.H. 


1150. Mackenzie, Norman H. Gerard Manley Hopkins’ SPELT FROM SIBYL’S 
LEAVES, MalR, No. 26, Apr. 1973, 218-228, [The article is a sample of the Hopkins 
variorum readings and commentary being prepared for the Oxford English Texts 
edition. | —J.M. 


1151. Kennzdy, Eileen. Lightning, Lashed Rod, and Dove in THE WRECK OF THE 
DEUTSCHLAND, VP, 11:3, Aut. 1973, 247-251. Hopkins’s imagery in Stanzas 2 
and 3 of the poem is unified through St. Paul and Noah. The narrator seems to identify 
himself with St. Paul, especially in If Cor. XJ:24-25. Noah, like Paul, is an example of 
faith purified by suffering. Both holy men are focused upon during Sexagesima 
Sunday liturgy, the possible source for the images. —P.A.H. 


1152. Kretz. Thomas. Advents three for three: A Study of THE WRECK OF THE 
DEUTSCHLAND, VP, 11:3, Aut. 1973, 252-254. Because the Deutschland accident 
and Hopkins’s composition took place during Advent, the poem may illustrate aspects 
of this religious season. The imagery used throughout points to three Advents: one 
for the speaker, one for the nuns, and one for the remainder of the passengers and 
the rest of the world. There is also the suggestion of the three liturgical comings of 
Christ for eech of the three. —P. A.H. 
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3 Rudyard Kipling 
1153. Brock, James. Kipling’s Paradoxes, NSt, Sept. 15, 1972, 357 (letter). In the 
Stalky story The Flag of Their Country, the flag flier is not revealed to be a Tory 
MP but is guessed to be a Radical. This paradoxical reticence is typical of Kipling. 

—R.E.W. 


1154. Jones, D. A. N. Writhing at the Awfulness, NSt, Sept. 8, 1972, 329 (rev.-art., 
John Gross, Rudyard Kipling: The Man, His Work and His World, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1972). A brilliant short story writer and master of grotesque verse, Kipling 
has a mass appeal for all who can manage a direct response. He has a tendency to 
embarrass the furrowed-brow brigade, right or left, populists or elitists. Writhing at 
the awfulness is a natural hazard in reading Kipling. Probably his flag-waving ten- 

encies started as a reaction against the left-wing Establishment. He is at his best 
when he is not so “knowing” and is a superior writer about India because of a “sincere 
primitiveness,” —R.E.W. 


Thomas Babington Macaulay 


1155. Otten, Terry. Macaulay’s Secondhand Theory of Poetry, SAQ, 72:2, Sp. 1973, 
280-294, Major segments of Macaulay’s theory on the evolution of poetry existed long 
before Macaulay’s time and were espoused also by contemporary writers. Earlier studies 
suggesting the influence of Hazlitt and Peacock on Macaulay do not reflect this wider 
view of a general theory. Macaulay’s central notion that imaginative poetry tends to 
develop early in a culture and to decline later was observed by Velleius Paterculus 
(19 B.C,-30 A.D.). Eighteenth-century views were especially important to Macaulay, 
as were those from the contemporary quarterly writers, Blackwell and Jeffrey —R.D.J. 


George Meredith 


1156. Shaheen, M. Y. Forster on Meredith, RES, 24:94, May .1973, 185-191. Forster 
is not to be classed among those critics who condemn Meredith. Although he adds 
to the number of his comments on Meredith after Some Aspects of the Novel, whether 
he praises or condemns, “he maintains his own non-committal attitude.” —L.B.H. 


John Stuart Mill 


1157. Joy, Glenn C. ON LIBERTY: A Note on Mill’s Use of Logic, MilIN, 8:2, Sp. 
1973, 7-10. The force of Mill’s writings is in part established by the use of an effective 
logical structure, as a study of Chap. II of this work reveals. His use of the form of 
constructive dilemma is particularly well suited to persuasive argumentation. In addition, 
his consideration in detail of all important possible rejections of his premises further 
substantiates his logic, and thus his forcefulness. [“Constructive dilemma” is an argu- 
ment in which the major premise consists of 2 hypothetical propositions, and the minor 
premise is disjunctive.] —R.D.J. 


1158. McNiece, Gerald. Shelley, John Stuart Mill, and the Secret Ballot, MilIN, 8:2, 
Sp. 1973, 2-7. Shelley and Mill had similar views on the ballot, but derived their views 
from quite different perspectives. -They distrusted the secrecy of the ballot. Shelley 
argued from an idealistic position, believing in the human imagination and its ability 
in open elections to arouse noble sentiments. Mill argued from moral grounds, distrust- 
ing secrecy because it would enable the potentially ເອລ majority to protect itself 
from criticism. —R.D.J. 


| Charles Edward Mudie 
1159. Keith, Sara. Literary Censorship and Mudie’s Library, ColQ, 21:3, Win. 1973, 
359-372. A review of censorship might begin in Mudie’s Select Library, which began 
lending books in 1842. Libraries circulating fiction in the 18th century had been in 
disrepute. But Mudie’s offerings of various genres responded to the public’s serious- 
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ness of purpose. Different from Carlyle’s insistence on the competence of censors and 
from Mill’: concern for the consumer’s protection, Mudie’s right of literary selection 
soon came under attack. In 1859, at the behest of disapproving subscribers, Richard 
Feverel disappeared from Mudie’s list. Meredith, reacting to adverse criticism, acknowl- 
_ edged Mudie’s original belief in the novel. Years later, despite favorable reviews, Mudie 
refused to circulate Moore’s A Modern Love. Attacked by the author, Mudie cited the 
compelling advice of customers. What actually constitutes the censorship of intelligent 
selection may still be- profitably considered. —S.M.E.G. 


Walter Pater 


1160. Françon, Marcel. Pascal et Rousseau Chez Walter Pater, RomN, 14:3, Sp. 1973, 
514-516. “he creative inaccuracy of Pater’s impressionistic criticism is shown in his 
various versions of Victor Hugo’s “les hommes sont tous condamnés à mort avec 
des sursis indéfinis” (Le dernier jour d'un condamné). At one time he attributes part 
of this phraseology to Pascal. In the same way he takes an idea from Rousseau’s 
Confessions out of context in order to make it appropriate to his own thought. (In 
French) —E. Y.M. 


Christina Rossetti 


1161. Janowitz, K. E. The Antipodes of Self: Three Poems by Christina Rossetti, 
VP, 11:3, Aut. 1973, 195-205. Spring, Restive, and Acme, when read in this. order, 
suggest three distinctive stages of the poet’s primary theme of disillusionment and loss. 
Spring celebrates the rebirth of new life and bewails a movement toward death. 
Restive suggests a permanent struggle between the limits of hope and despair. Acme 
reveals a feeling of total defeat and annihilation of self. —P.A.H. 


D. G. Rossetti 

1162. Fish2r, Benjamin Franklin, IV. Rossetti and Swinburne in Tandem: THE 
LAIRD OF WARISTOUN, VP, 11:3, Aut. 1973, 229-239. This work is one of the | 
few collaborative ventures of the pre-Raphaelites to survive. The poem, which is 

reprinted bere in full from a Princeton Ms, shows how each poet recast parts of the 
original Scottish ballad to conform to his own poetic practice. The first part, written 
by Rossetti, dwells upon sensual details and supernaturalism; the second part, by 
Swinburne, dwells upon the psychology of the murderess and her “psychosexual 
turmoil.” | —P.A.H. 


1163. Leggett, Bernie. A. Picture and its Poem by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, VP, 11:3, 
Aut. 1973, 241-246. The drawing of Mary Magdalene at the door of Simon the 
Pharisee depends for its success on the suggestions of the lines. The use of the Italian 
sonnet form and the rhetorical devices in Mary Magdalene convey the depth of the 
speakers as the drawing concentrates on physicality; there is motion from line’in the 
drawing and sound patterns adapted to the speakers in the poem. —P.A.H. 


A. C. Swinburne 
1164. Wilson, F. A. C. Swinburne and Kali. The Confessional Element in ATALANTA 
IN CALYDON, VP, 11:3, Aut. 1973, 215-228. Swinburne’s account of Atalanta may 
have been suggested by Richard F. Burton and his knowledge of the Amazons of 
Dahomey; the poet is both attracted to and repelled by his image of the mother figure. 
Swinburne’s work is similar in atmosphere to Kleist’s Penthesilea. Kali, the “terrible 
mother,” haunts much of Swinburne’s poetry and seems to derive from a psychological 
foundation. The great destroyer appeals to the poet’s masochism. —P.A.H. 


Cf.: Items 1146 and 1162. 


Lord Tennyson 
1165. Jones, Horace P. Southern Parodies on pooner s CHARGE OF THE LIGHT 
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BRIGADE, LaS, 11:4, Win. 1972, 315-320. Southerners, who were generally good 
horsemen themselves, followed with special interest the events of the Crimean War, 
and they were subsequently interested in Tennyson’s poem about that war. As a 
result, parodies of the poem appeared in Southern newspapers in 1855. [Excerpts from 
6 of the parodies are reproduced.] | —B.F. 


1166. Martin, David M. Romantic Perspectivism in Tennyson’s THE LADY OF 
SHALOTT, VP, 11:3, Aut. 1973, 255-256. The mirror into which the lady looks so 
determines how she sees the world that she is unable to perceive reality. The dual images 
of Lancelot, one “from the bank” and the other “from the river” so disconcert her that 
she turns from her mirror only to find herself trapped in another perspective. Thus she 
must adopt the role of the Sleeping Beauty; unfortunately, she has misjudged what she 
supposed to be “her” knight. —P.A.H. 


1167. Adler, Thomas P. The Uses of Knowledge in Tennyson’s MERLIN AND 
VIVIEN, TSLL, 11:4, Win. 1970, 1397-1403. Book XI of Paradise Lost can be a 
means to understanding Tennyson’s poem, which recalls Milton’s in phrasing and 
imagery, in the temptation through flattery and female charm, and in its discussion of 
the limits which right reason must set on human knowledge. Vivien tempts Merlin to 
follow passion rather than reason by placing sexual love over earthly renown. Vivien, 
a reembodiment of Satan and Eve has a passion for knowledge beyond the use of man. 
When Merlin succumbs to Vivien and is imprisoned in the tree and so loses his use- 
fulness, nature echoes Vivien’s word “fool.” —A.B.L. 


1168. Robbins, Tony. Tennyson’s ULYSSES: The Significance of the Homeric and 
Dantesque Backgrounds, VP, 11:3, Aut. 1973, 177-193. Tennyson derives his Ulysses 
from Homer’s Odysseus and Dante’s Ulisse. In order to evoke a particular mood, 
Tennyson involves the literary experience of both older writers, Dante especially. The 
choice of the monologue form, for example, originates in Tennyson’s understanding of 
Ulisse’s speech in Hell. Ulysses’s final assertion deals with the will to live in the present 
by recalling the past and evoking the future. There is also the suggestion that the 
ideal of nobility may be embodied in Hallam. —P.A.H. 


1169. Lewis, Naomi. Morte D’Alfred, NSt, Oct. 6, 1972, 475-476 (rev.-art., Christopher 
Ricks, Tennyson, MacMillan, 1972). Tennyson could pass in his day for mentor and 
guru; yet he is no more a melodious moral utterer than he was a melodius Huxley or 
Mill. Tennyson’s works with some exceptions are not to be read with the mind but the 
fibers, having a thrilling physical potency. The sources to which Tennyson gave rise 
were well absorbed later. Oh that ’twere possible has likeness of impact to Harold 
Monro’s townscape verses which in turn affected Eliot. Tennyson’s anguished mood 
is of our time. A writer of mesmeric verbal power, his recurring motifs of angst, doubt, 
failure of will, dreams, nightmares, and the thwarting power of wealth and authority, 
presented with a caustic: satire, are unknown by contemporary poet-tasters.—R.E.W. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


1170. Rogers, Katherine M. A Defense of Thackeray’s Amelia, TSLL, 11:4, Win. 
1970, 1367-1374. Modern critics err in seeing Amelia as selfish, paranoid, parasitic, 
and possessive. She is presented as a lovable person, a standard of truth, altruism, and 
uncalculating affection. Victorian ideals of womanhood, shared by Thackeray, differ 
from ours. Victorians encouraged a woman’s spoiling of her male relatives. They 
discouraged feminine self-reliance and they undervalued intelligence in a woman. 
Women needed to be protected in order that their moral purity could elevate men. 
Thackeray was aware, however, that the Victorian ideal of the self-sacrificing lady was 
unattainable and he empathized with women’s sufferings. Thackeray’s self-identifica- 
tion with Dobbin leads him to be bardson.Amelia toward the end of the novel. How- 
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_ ever, her virtues, especially her love, far outweigh her failings by Victorian standards. 
—A.B.L. 


Anthony Trollope 
1171. Kleis, John Christopher. Passion vs. Prudence: Theme and Technique in 
Troliope’s Palliser Novels, TSLL, 11:4, Win. 1970, 1405-1414. Among the char- 
acters in Trollope’s Palliser series are some who feel alienated from society-and must 
reconcile themselves with the world. Trollope suggests psychological depths by allowing 
characters to find correlatives of their states of mind in the world. He uses characters, 
plot situations, and settings suggestive of irrationality. Some characters experience 
conflicts of passion and prudence in which they reach a oneness with the world 
involving irrational déstructiveness. Others achieve a union of passion and prudence 
and a moral responsibility which encourage an integration of self and world.—A.B.L. 


Oscar Wilde 


1172. Brooks, Michael. Oscar Wilde, Charles Ricketts, and the Art of the Book, 
Criticism, 12:4, Aut. 1970, 301-315. The friendship between Oscar Wilde and the 
artist and book designer Charles Ricketts exemplifies Wilde’s concern with the cross- 
fertilization between literature and the pictorial arts. Decorative design has a spiritual 
importance for Wilde, and this concern transformed the friendship into a working 
partnership and exploration into the possibilities in book design. The roots of their 
successful innovation lie in their adherence to the aesthetics of harmony as variously 
promulgated by Ruskin, Pater, Morris, and Whistler, though in some areas (notably the 
rejection of Nature as a moral and aesthetic norm) they part with the pre-Raphaelites. 

—K.D.H. 


Mrs. Henry Wood 
Cf.: Item 1041. 


X. MODERN 
W. H. Auden 


1173. Daalder, Joost. Yeats and Auden: Some Verbal Parallels, N&Q, 20:9, Sept. 
1973, 334-336. Three of Auden’s poems (1929, Lullaby, and In Memery of W. B. 
Yeats) have Yeatsian echoes. “Auden imitates Yeats, alludes to him, or shows kinship 
with him” in various ways. —J.S.P. 


1174. Fenton, James. Rhubarb and Sugar Candy, NSt, Aug. 11, 1972, 195-196 (rev.- 
art., Francois Duchene, The Case of the Helmeted Airman: A Study of W. H. Auden’s 
Poetry, Chatto, 1972). The myth of two Audens, the first a great poet, the second a 
fussy minor pcet, has faded into a more balanced appreciation. The establishment of 
the second school of followers, such as Peter Porter, John Fuller, and Gavin Ewart 
has helped. Auden has given pointers to new writers often, but the majority are not 
yet properly followed. A struggle is in process between the pursuit of beauty for its 
own sake and the Johnsonian aim of enabling readers to enjoy life or to endure it. 
In his post-war poems Auden has developed new ways of handling ratiocinative mate- 
tials. The Sea and the Mirror is a sustained successful work, as Duchene says, but we 
have an objection to its obliqueness. —R.E.W. 


1175, Fuller, John. W. H. Auden’s First Published Poems, N&Q, 20:9, Sept. 1973, 
333-334. Two short poems, Dawn and Nightfall, appeared in The Gresham, Auden’s 
school magazine, in 1922, when he was 15. [The poems are reproduced, with holo- 
eraph variants.] —J.S.P. 


James M. Barrie 


1176. Benstock, Bernard. For British Writers, CLit, 13:1, Win. 1972, 116-128 (rev.- 
art., Janet Dunbar, J. M. Barrie: The Man Behind. the Image, Houghton Mifflin, 1970; 
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John Zneimer, The Literary Vision of Liam O’Flaherty, Syracuse U., 1970; Ronald 
Ayling, Sean O’Casey, Aurora, 1970; Shaw: Seven Critical Essays, ed. Norman Rosen- 
blood, U. of Toronto, 1971.) Dunbar’s “out-of-breath biography” sheds light on a 
writer whose life “abounded in minor mysteries,” and is distinguished by its “namby- 
pamby style.” Zneimer’s account of O’Flaherty is a more-than-adequate treatment. 
Ayling’s collectton of essays is coherently and systematically arranged to present a 
positive evaluation of O’Casey’s career. “Seven Critical Essays is by no means a major 
collection on Shaw.” —E.A.K. 


Anthony Burgess 


1177. Anderson, Ken. A Note on A CLOCKWORK ORANGE, NCLit, 2:5, Nov. 
1972, 5-7. “To orange is a Brtish colloquialism meaning to suck dry, to exhaust, 
deplete” (Slang and its Analogues, eds. J. S. Farmer and W. E. Henley, N.Y. 1970, p. 
109). Society, or the state, has advanced on the individual, giving him nothing but a 
hollow heritage. Clockwork, the other half of the title, can be analyzed as mechanical, 
the “non-subjective principle in hfe.” “So a clockwork orange would be some sort 
of methodical exploitation, in this case society’s advance on the individual.”—-J.M.D. 


Joseph Conrad ! 


1178. Saveson, John E. The Intuitionist Hero of LORD JIM, Conrad, 4:3, 1972, 34-47. 
“Jim’s career as an involvement in life according to an Intuitionist ethic and as a 
contradiction to the Utilitarian ethic is the center of the novel” and shows the philo- 
sophical influence of Alexander Bain (The Emotions and the Will, 1888) and Thomas 
Hill Green (Works, ed. R. L. Nettleship, 1886; Prolegomena to Ethics, 1884; An 
Estimate of the Value and Influence of Works of Fiction in Modern Times, 1862). 
A transcendentalist and Neo-Kantian, Green is influential in “the transcendental dimen- 
sion created by Marlow’s puzzlement and Conrad’s rhetorical figures.” “The pragmatic 
iGealism in Lord Jim is comparable to Green’s; and the significance of each division 
of Jim’s career is readily understandable in the light of Green’s practical ethic.” Another 
factor is the pessimistic philosophy of Eduard von Hartmann (Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious, 1884), who “believes that the pain of existence increases through the enlargement 
of consciousness, through a growing opposition between the intellect and will.” Hart- 
mann’s kind of philosophical anguish is foreign to Green. Hartmann’s psychology of the 
Unconscious is reflected strongly in the characterization of Jim, and this aspect of the 
novel has inspired Jungian interpretations from modern critics. —J.W.H. 


1179. Karl, Frederick R. Conrad, Wells, and the Two Voices, PMLA, 88:5, Oct. 1973, 
1049-65. The unpublished correspondence shows that, although Conrad and Wells 
began as sympathetic to each other’s aims, divergent views of art made a continuing 
close friendship impossible. Wells listened to the voice of logic and science, while 
Conrad heard only the voice of art or poetry. At first they praised each other’s work, 
but by 1903 Conrad had begun to attack Wells’s realism. The differences increased 
as Wells moved to a realistic presentation of social problems. When Wells ridiculed 
James in Boon (1915), Conrad’s work indicated that he had long since rejected Wells’s 
voice while still continuing to honor the man. —P.G.D. 


1180. Rapin, René. Reality and Imagination in the Works of Joseph Conrad (Part D, 
Conrad, 4:3, 1972, 22-33 (reprinted from an inaugural lecture at the University of 
Lausanne, 1956, trans. Henri Niedzielski). Even though Conrad’s novels and stories 
are “impregnated with experienced reality,” the main sources of his inspiration are 
memory and imagination. The opening description of Almayer is remarkable in its 
details about the pajamas and lock of hair because it had been 20 years or more since 
Conrad had met him. “Conrad’s imagination had created an Almayer more real than 
the real one .. . so deeply different from the incomplete and unintelligible image that 
reality offered.”  —TI.W.H. 
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1181. Feaster, John [a], Bruce Johnson [t], Marion C. Michael [c], and Thomas C. 
Moser [d]. Currents in Conrad Criticism: A Symposium, Conrad, 4:3, 1972, 5-21 
(proceedings of the Conrad seminar at the Modern Language Association meeting, 
Chicago, 1971). [a] Some needs are a collection of letters and a definitive biography. 
More work should be done on Conrad’s philosophical leanings, his relations with James 
and Galsworthy, and his use of humor. Scholars who question established views are 
lacking, but needed; not needed are indulgent overviews. [b] Free-wheeling exegesis 
marred by the excesses of the New Criticism is not needed, but a new contextualism 
is, particularly investigations of Conrad as a late Victorian and an impressionist. [c] 
An analysis of the development of Conrad’s texts should resolve many critical problems 
and produce authoritative editions. [d] Completeness is essential in the collected letters. 
Putting Ccnrad into a factual or intellectual context is a recent trend. —J.W.H. 


1182. Wal-, James. Conrad in Poland—1970, Conrad, 4:3, 1972, 48-51. The Society 
of Friends of the Marine Museum in Gdansk have obtained a section of the scrapped 
“Otago” because it is the only seagoing vessel Conrad commanded. They have as- 
sembled drawings of the “Torrens” and blueprints of the “Vidar,” “Loch Etive,” and 
“Roi des Eelges,” other vessels on which he served. A Conrad section of the Friends 
has worked for more accurate translations of his writing, particularly the sea terms. 
They also are arranging to map every one of Conrad’s voyages. —J.W.H. 


1183. Schultheiss, Thomas. Conrad Biblicgraphy: A Continuing Checklist, Conrad, 
4:3, 1972, 62-66. [Sixty-two major entries from Bedient to Zabierowski (many include 
abstracts and reviews) are “designed to supplement the major book-length Conrad 
bibliographies published to date.”] —J.W.H. 


1184. Literary Portraits: V. Joseph Conrad, LCUT, No. 5, Sept. 1972, 30-31. [The 
oil portrait of Conrad painted by Walter Tittle in 1924 and now at the University of 
Texas is reproduced.] —J.M. 


Cynan 
1185. Llywelyn-Williams, Alun. The Poetry of Cynan, PoetW, 9:1, Sum. 1973, 5-13. 
Although Cynan was not a major poet, he was gifted and popular, regarded as “the 
embodiment of Welsh eisteddfodic culture.” Believing that the poet should address 
the common people, he wrote realistic poems about such subjects as war, fallen women, 
and rugby. His narrative verse and his war poetry best demonstrate his skilled crafts- 
manship. —C.M. 
T. S. Eliot 
1186. Schmidt, G. An Echo of Buddhism in T. S. Eliots LITTLE GIDDING, N&Q, 
20:9, Sept. 1973, 330. This section of the Four Quartets, like The Waste Land and 
The Cocktail Party, contains echoes of Henry Clarke Warren’s Buddhism in Transla- 
tions (Harvard U., 1922, 8th issue). Specifically, the lines in the third movement 
dealing with “three conditions which often look alike/Yet differ completely” suggest 
Warren’s material “on fruitful and barren karma,” though Eliots “conditions” are 
not exactly those of the Buddhist original. —J.S.P. 


1187. Voskuil, Duane. Some Philosophical Ideas m T. S. Eliots FOUR QUARTETS, 
NDQ, 40:3, Sum. 1972, 5-12. Scme of Eliot’s philosophical ideas are contained in his 
Four Quartets: the relation of Being to Becoming (Causation and Personal Identity), 
in which the inclusive philosophical category to Eliot is Being; Change or Permanence 
in which an attempt is made to find the meaning of life by questioning the meaning of 
history; anc Desire or Love in which a moral theme ts handled. —Ly.B.H. 


1188. Spangler, George M. Eliot’s “Red Rock” and Norris’s MCTEAGUE, N&Q, 20:9, 
Sept. 1973, 330-331. Eliot’s image in The Waste Land of a “red rock” may derive, 
not from Isaiah 32:2, the generally accepted source, but from the penultimate chapter 
of McTeague, wherein the protagonist, sleepless and fearful, flees inte a desert to 
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“a pile of red rock.” The whole context is perfectly suited to that of Eliot’s poem. 
No proof exists that Eliot read McTeague, but it seems likely that he would have done 
so, considering its notorious innovativeness. —J.S.P. 


1189. Maccoby, Hyam. The Anti-Semitism of T. S. Eliot, Midstream, 19:5, May 1973, 
68-79. Anti-Semitism “of a very subtle and pernicious kind” was a major element in 
Eliots work. In Burbank with a Baedeker, the Jew Bleistein is a blatantly repulsive 
figure; as philistine infiltrator, he projects a sense of cultural decay. Dirge, a crude 
poem rejected in the final draft of The Waste Land, portrays the necessary sacrificial 
death of Bleistein. Gerontion, which is a microcosm of Eliot’s literary output, presents 
the Jew as symbol of unregenerate humanity. Eliot reaffirms the dangerous views of 
Charles Maurras and Henry Adams that the Jew, by championing humanistic social 
movements, which entail a belief in progress and social involvement, is the prime 
enemy of the Christian sacrificial concept. —S.G.K. 


1190. Schuchard, Ronald. Eliot and Hulme in 1916: Toward a Revaluation of Eliot’s 
Critical and Spiritual Development, PMLA, 88:5, Oct. 1973, 1083-94. Misconceptions 
about Eliot’s early poetry and criticism are caused by the belief that his classicist, 
royalist, anglo-catholic point of view was not focused until 1928. The assumptions that 
underlie his classicism and humanism were, however, already developed in 1916. His 
Extension syllabus and related bibliographical sources show that he had read and was 
teaching Hulme’s essays and poetry in his course and that Hulme had a significant 
effect on Eliot’s religious position, particularly his attitude toward Original Sin. An 
adjustment of the chronology of Eliot’s debt to Hulme makes possible a reassessment 
of Eliot’s early poetry and criticism. I —P.G.D. 


Cf.: Item 1310. 
E. M. Forster 


1191, Hanquart, Evelyne. E. M. Forster’s Manuscript of MARIANNE THORNTON, 
N&Q, 20:9, Sept. 1973, 336-340. Comparison of the early Ms of this work in the 
King’s College Library, Cambridge, with that of the published version reveals Forster’s 
concern for stylistic precision and quality; only four per cent of the Ms pages went 
unaltered. His annotated copy of the book, in the Cambridge University Library 
archives, shows a desire for greater clarity or precision, with some 30 alterations 
(generally minor) having been made. [Bibliographical details are supplied] —J.S.P. 


1192. Fleishman, Avrom. Being and Nothing in A PASSAGE TO INDIA, Criticism, 
15:2, Sp. 1973, 109-125. Primal reality is something and nothing; in the city of 
Chandrapore there is nothing extraordinary—the Marabar Caves contain nothing, still 
they are exceptional. The caves hold being and non-being in intimate relation because 
of a lack of attributes, creating a quality by which a visitor finds an absence felt by 
him to be extraordinary. “According to the qualities he brings, his contact with nothing 
creates a turning-point in his life.” The “boum” expresses uniformity in a nothing sound 
and the “little to see” stimulates the perceptions of visitors who provide what is to be 
seen to the mirror-like walls. The double vision is expressed by Godbole when he 
calls good and evil aspects of his Lord for He is present in good and absent in evil. 
In Adela’s imagination a disturbing power is present, and there is a mystery in the 
attacker who is unknown and literally absent. Reality has a double nature, and Mrs. 
Moore finds herself “in a late stage of a perhaps once-accurate double vision” com- 
parable to a twilight not of the day but of her life. Seeing the smallness of the universe, 
she is aware of the horror of nothing and muddles being and nothing. Mrs. Moore’s 
muddle has been challenged but without enough resolution to permit action in the 
world on her part. She has done nothing to further the plot of Forster’s novel, but 
she has done it well for she has uplifted it to “an active role in human affairs.” —M.T.H. 


Cf.: Item 1156. f 
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Graham Greene 


1193. Vilangiyil, Sebastian O. The Demonic Heroes of Graham Greene, SLURJ, 4:2, 
June 1973, 201-211. Greene turns accepted values upside down. His demonic heroes 
act contrary to traditional morality: the good will be condemned for hypocrisy and 
selfish intolerance, for being confined within their self-complacent piety; those who by 
the standards of the church are bad, will be saved, for it is love and concern for cthers 
that counts with Greene, as in the Bible, not strict adherence to man-made doctrines. 

—J.W. 


T. E. Hulme 
Cf.: Item 1190. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1194. Finney, Brian H. Two Missing Pages from THE LADYBIRD, RES, 24:94, 
May 1973, 191-192. [The missing pages are printed.] —L.B.H. 
1195. Ravilious, C. P. Lawrence’s “Chladni Figures,” N&Q, 20:9, Sept. 1973, 331-332. 
Lawrence’s reference, in a letter (June 5, 1914) to Edward Garnett, about sand taking 
“lines unknown” when a fiddle-bow is drawn across a lightly sanded tray, has puzzled 
many. The reference is to a phenomenon demonstrated by E. F. F. Chladni (1756- 
1827), a German physicist. Chladni’s figures, which can be varied by altering the 
physical situation, reflect Lawrence’s view of character better than the carbon-coal- 
diamond image preceding the sand reference does. Lawrence’s word “unknown” applies 
to these lines in that they are to a degree indeterminate because of varying elements 
in the experiment; the parallel is with the novelist’s creations and his conscious will. 
Lawrence may have become familiar with Chladni’s figures when he was teaching 
science between 1908-1912. —J.S.P. 


T. E. Lawrence 


1196. Meyers, Jeffrey. The Revisions of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, PMLA, 
88:5, Oct. 1973, 1066-82. A comparison of the 1922 text of Lawrence’s work with 
the abridgment, Revolt in the Desert (published serially, Daily Telegraph, Dec. 15, 1926- 
Jan. 10, 1927), which is 50,000 words shorter, shows that Lawrence was highly critical 
of several Englishmen and Arabs who were favorably portraved in the abridgment. 
It also reveals that the Turkish Bey did not recognize Lawrence at Deraa, and that 
Lawrence was probably rendered spiritually as well as physically impotent by the 
damage done to his sexual organs. The abridgment is purely military history and 
omits all the personal and subjective, the cruel and the horrible, the intellectual and 
philosophical chapters that reveal his idealistic and tormented mind. [This essay is 
based on unpublished material in the Houghton and Bodleian Libraries, and in the 
British Museum. ] —P.G.D. 


Doris Lessing 
1197. Karl, Frederick R. Doris Lessing in the Sixties: the New Anatomy of Melancholy, `: 
CLit, 13:1, Win. 1972, 15-33. While the focus of Lessing’s fiction is personal and 
subjective, the scope of Golden Notebook and Four-Gated City is panoramic, Her 
women “emerge periodically from the underworld to tell us what went awry—and it 
is usually sex.” Four-Gated City crowns her Children of Violence series as images 
of enclosure, in conflict with the expansive personal will, lead to apocalypse; “the ulti- 
mate bomb əoes off, and a profane society has embraced its doom.” However, it would 
seem that now she has nowhere to go, and one wonders “if still another novelist is 
succumbing to apocalyptic visions of a way of settling personal problems.”—E.A.K. 


Hugh MacDiarmid (C. M. Grieve) 


1198. Calder, Angus. Anti-Laureate, NSt, July 28, 1972, 133-134 (rev.-art., Lucky 
Poet, Oxford U., 1972). It is difficult to understand why a master of verse stvle 
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ranging from delicate lyricism through working-class humor and novel nature poetry 
te the expression of complex political commitment and philosophical penetration has 
produced this prose where boasting, pompous paranoia and arch modesty vie for 
predominance. MacDiarmid writes as if the general neglect of his work and ideas has 
freed him from all commitment to literary conventions including succinctness and con- 
sequentiality. Yet this horrible besmirched figure can in his finest poems write like 
a law-making member of the Kingdom of Ends. His intellectualist credo is, in fact, 
the mob’s only hope. —R.E.W. 


Compton Mackenzie 


1199, Raymond, John. “Dear Monty Compton,” NSt, Dec, 8, 1972, 854, 856. Mac- 
kenzie, whom James addressed as “Dear Monty Compton,” was extolled by the anglo- 
phobic Edmund Wilson partly for his un-English ancestry. He wrote 100 books, though 
writing never interfered with his own activities. Novelist, biographer, travel writer, 
analyzer, celebrator, he was a devoted island dweller, music lover, gardener and racon- 
teur. A proud Jacobite and Scottish nationalist, the pulverizer of the Secret Service 
after World War I, the upholder of the underdog, and defender of small nations and 
minorities, he had a green heart and a theatrical temperament, the latter manifested 
in his earlier romances, though he denied affiliation with the theater. James wrote 
approvingly on his decision to reject the theater where his family had been prominent. 
[Raymond remembers him at the Saville Club with his crony, Gilbert Harding; but 
their manner of conjuring the past was entirely different—-Harding’s being a short 
story, Mackenzie’s being a more discursive account.] —R.E.W. 


William Somerset Maugham 


1200. Menard, Wilmon. Somerset Maugham’s Prophetic Dream, Psy, 4:4, Apr. 1973, 
32-37. [The article is Maugham’s personal memoir, told to the author of this article 
during his work on The Two Worlds of Somerset Maugham (Sherbourne Press, 1965).] 
A main theme in many of Maugham’s tales is “a dire occult retribution of nemesis,” 
but few of his fictional accounts match his own experience in the Tuamoto Archi- 
pelago of French Oceania. As a young man he had a recurring dream of death by 
strangulation in mid life; and then, in 1917, while intruding upon the privacy of a 
crazed and solitary seeker for buried treasure in Pinaki Atoll, the dream almost became 
a reality. He lost consciousness, but was saved by the Tahitian seaman who had rowed 
him ashore. His dream did not recur. —J.M.B. 


1201. Yevish, Irving A. In Defense of Mr. Maugham, MQR, 12:1, Win. 1973, 72-80. 
Critics have failed to appreciate Maugham’s characters, who are larger than life in 
their quest for self against environment. He has been assailed for limited range in 
subject and character, lack of certainty and quality in style, pandering to public taste, 
groundless admiration for favorite authors, and for pursuing and achieving fame. In 
Reality Maugham’s lucidity leaves no excuse for a critic’s explication. His significance 
lies in his ability to simplify the interaction of character and environment and in his 
awareness that the willingness of a human being not to overreach lies in his having 
discovered his limitations and having found satisfacton in the process. —E.H. 


Tris Murdoch 


1202. Kane, Patricia. The Furnishings of a Marriage: An Aspect of Characterization 
in Iris Murdoch’s A SEVERED HEAD, NCLit, 2:5, Nov. 1972, 4-5. Martin, the 
narrator, feels more deeply the loss of his antique furnishings than the loss of his 
wife’s love. Their importance to him is reflected in his calling them by their complete 
identifying labels—a Chinese Chippendale chair, Meissen cockatoos, etc. It is only 
when he realizes a love for Honor Klein that the furnishings diminish in importance; 
Murdoch indicates the change in his attitude by allowing Martin to think of them 
generically as cockatoos and chairs. —J.M.D. 
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John Osborne 


1203. Post, Robert M. The Outsider in the Plays of John Osborne, SSCJ, 39:1, Fall 
1973, 63-74. The Outsider, according to Colin Wilson (The Outsider, Dell, 1956), is 
one who precetves deeply and truly the essential life of society, and who consequently, 
takes action to improve things as they are. ‘The major characters in the plays of John 
Osborne exhibit qualities characteristic of the Outsider, especially the hero of Luther. 
When the characters don’t assume the perspective of the Outsider, Osborne himself 
through dramatic situation brings to bear the Outsider’s point of view. . —V.B.L. 


Erie Partridge 
1204. Shapiro, Harold I. Pseudonymous Novel by Eric Partridge, N&Q, 20:9, Sept. 
1973, 340. It does not seem to have been noticed that in 1932 Partridge published a 
novel, The Scene Is Changed, under the pseudonym James Ray. The publisher was 
“John Heritage (The Unicorn Press).” —J.S.P. 


Harold Pinter 


1205. Lesser, Simon O. Reflections on Pinters THE BIRTHDAY PARTY, CLit, 
13:1, Win. 1972, 34-43. A comparison of Pinter’s play with Kafka's Trial reveals 
Pinter’s indebtedness to it as well as a marked divergence in vision and technique. We 
witness K’s execution in The Trial, but the fate of Stanley is left anxiously vague. While 
both men examine human fears and anxiety, in Pinter’s work anxiety is left in the 
abstract—neither objectified nor resolved. The result of this ambiguity is the effect 
“of generalizing and universalizing, paradoxically, by permitting the reader to individ- 
ualize the content,” and thereby of heightening the audience’s involvement in anxiety 
itself. —E.A.K. 


Herbert Read 


1206. Melly, George. Errant Knight, NSt, Nov. 24, 1972, 774-775 (rev.-art., George 
Woodcock, Herbert Read: The Stream and the Source, Faber, 1972). Since his death, 
Read’s thought and work have been ignored. He comes across as a very English 
phenomenon, a determined non-offender whose effect is to defuse dangerous ideas for 
a conservative society. Read was moved bv art but his eclecticism led to shallow 
tolerance as in “his introduction to a Surrealist anthology published in 1936.” His 
modernism is a fake and he cooked a bouillabaisse of Jung, Kropotkin, Blake, and the 
Imagists. His feeling for nature led to what is of most value in his work, especially 
The Green Child. —R.E.W. 


George Bernard Shaw 
1207. Bryden, Ronald. Sage on Wheels, NSt, July 7, 1972, 22-23 (rev.-art., Bernard 
Shaw-——Collected Letters 1898-1910, ed. Dan H. Laurence, Reinhardt, 1972). The 
collection goes a long way to clear up the Shaw mystery, revealing the depths of 
insecurity behind the grin. Shaw’s hints at a marriage without consummation indicate 
the loss of illusion. Perhaps he had hoped to break through his elaborate armor of 
willed performance to find a real relationship with Charlotte Townsend, but the letters 
do not tell. St. Joan has the implicit message that it is better to burn than to marry. 
In letters to strangers the performance is marvelous, the contact is nil. To friends 
Shaw wrote only brief, prosaic notes. In the later letters he was drifting away from 
the Fabians after efforts to hold them together over the Boer War. His greatest 
comedies, written in these years, may owe their greatness to disappointment and 
loneliness. —R.E.W. 


Cf.: Item 1176. 


| i Alan Sillitoe 
1208. Burns, Alan. The Loneliness of the Writer, NSt, Oct. 20, 1972, 569. Alan 
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Sillitoe relies on instinct. He says he has a bad memory, an unintelligent mind, and 
blunt perceptions. He denies putting himself in his novels. Respecting his own 
natural rhythms, he gives subconscious images time to grow organically and power- 
fully. He has a relaxed approach to time. He shies from the mystical, however, in 
order to give the mystical a chance. The -poetic perfection of The Loneliness of the 
Long-Distance Runner derives from the impenetrable flow of a received work. He 
enjoys the craft of writing and works hard. He will not let anyone edit his work, 
and he believes that what is readable must be easily understood. —R.E.W. 


Lytton Strachey 


1209. Levy, Paul. The Strachey Papers, NSt, Nov. 17, 1972, 733. [Paul Levy details 
his search for correspondence between Strachey and G. E. Moore at the heme of Alix 
Strachey, during which he discovered many other letters to and from Strachey.] The 
collection is now filed and catalogued at Nuffield College, Oxford, but letters written 
by Sirachey’s mother and father and friends like Leonard Woolf are in unknown collec- 
tions in America. Mrs. Strachey decided to give papers she owned to a charitable trust 
which will make them available to scholars, act as agent for any other papers which 
owners may find necessary to sell abroad and retain facsimiles of them, and establish 
techniques for the cataloguing of authors’ papers to know where they are owned abroad. 

—R.E.W. 


Dylan Thomas 


1210. Manuscripts: V. ELEGY by Dylan Thomas, LCUT, No. 5, Sept. 1972, 66-67. 
[A Ms draft of Thomas’s poem, now at the University of Texas, is reproduced.]—J.M. 


1211. Perrine, Laurence. Thomas’ POEM IN OCTOBER, Stanza 1, Expl, 27:6, Feb. 
1969, item 43. To make this stanza grammatically complete, one must imagine a 
relative pronoun at the beginning of the second line. It’s as if one said “I awoke to 
the sound of music,” but Thomas awakes to his hearing the morning beckon. The 
hearing is in the ear, the beckoning in the mind’s eye. Thomas’s language telescopes 
the two into an instantaneous mental perception. The syntactical difficulty is caused 
by the unusual length of the gaps between the gerund “hearing” and its object, and the 
infinitive “beckon” and its object “myself to set foot.” —M.A.G. 


H. G. Wells 


1212, Mackenzie, Norman. Kipps or Homo Sapiens, NSt, Dec. 1, 1972, 824-825. 
Wells was important as a popular man of letters in the 90’s. He had the ability to tear 
readers from their emotional moorings. The perplexing variety of his work, arising from 
changes of direction, made life difficult for his critics. He wanted to be appreciated 
not as a writer, but as a prophet, though for 10 years he strove to be a novelist. The 
patched-up designs of his works were pulled out of shape by his preoccupation with 
politics and his inability to distance art from life. He achieved fulfillment not through 
an inward search but through the cultivation of circumstances. When he dropped from 
the world of serious fiction, there were few critical attempts to assess his great talent. 
He started another career at 60 with Outline of History. —R.E.W. 


1213. Woodcock, George. The Darkness Violated By Light: A Revisionist View of 
H. G. Wells, MalR, No. 26, Apr. 1973, 144-160. To view Wells as an optimist detracts 
from the essential character of his work, best seen in his early fiction. Influenced by 
T. H. Huxley and the fin de siécle, fin du monde tenor of the 90’s, Wells preached 
a cosmic pessimism of the universe running down and man being exterminated. In 
The War of the Worlds (1898) Wells shows that man will destroy himself either by 
failing to organize or by over-specialization. Beginning with The First Man on the 
Moon (1901) he opts for “a qualified and temporary optimism rather than a continual 
pessimism.” But by 1940, alarmed by the rise of totalitarianism and the damage man 
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had done to his environment, Wells returned to his pessimistic stance in such works 
as Mind at the End of Its Tether (1945). —-J.M. 


Cf.: Item 1179. 


General 
1214. Fuller, Roy. The Critic and the Weekly, NSt, July 14, 1972, 56 (rev.-art., F. R. 
Leavis, Nor Shall My Sword, Chatto, 1972). According to Leavis, from the New States- 
man milieu, that of NSt and the quality Sunday papers, comes the ruin of British educa- 
tion. However, reviewing since the War has been less of a closed shop, sharper, and 
more reflective of the best of successive generations of critics. One might have assumed 
that the social force of Leavis’s ideas would have molded the aesthetics of NSt. Should 
not his diagnosis of cultural problems have been acknowledged? He veers toward 
ineffectualness in his more general works in both the powers and the remedies he 
invokes to palliate the evils of our age, yet his program is excitingly practical. The 
initiative rests with individual conscience and talent. —R.E.W. 


AMERICAN 


1. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 
Cf.: Items 1331 and 1332. 


Indian 


1215. Povey, John. My Proud Headdress: New Indian Writing, SWR, 57:4, Aut. 1972, 
265-280. Students at Bureau of Indian Affairs schools have begun exploiting the flex- 
ibility of English to articulate their own sense of racial and individual identity. These 
young poets must recover a past which has been distorted by the dominant Anglo cul- 
ture. They must begin with an acceptance of personal Indian-ness. But however great 
their pride, Indian history is a record of defeat, and lament 15 a pervasive element in 
the student poems. Most deal with the transition from past to future, and the tones 
express anxiety, confidence, sarcasm, anger, and pride. A new literature is being 
born. | —S.G.K. 


Jewish 
Ct.: Items 1313 and 1331. 

Western 
1216. Etulain, Richard. The Origins of the Western, JPopC, 5:4, Sp. 1972, 799-805. 
Though some trace the Western back to Homer, the genre has its roots in a number 
of occurrences in the years surrounding 1900: the appearance of the cowboy in 
American literature; renewed interest in historical fiction; concern with the “last 
frontier”; and, most importantly, nostalgia during the period of industrial-agricultural 
conflict in the Progressive Era. . -  —R.S.T, 


HI. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics f 

1217. Dillard, J. L. Creole Studies and American Dialectology, CaribS, 12:4, Jan. 
1973, 76-91 (rev.-art). A Various Language, Perspectives on American Dialects, eds. 
Juanita V. Williamson and Virginia M. Burke (Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1971), is a 
kind of monument to Kurath’s effect upon the study of language variation in the 
New World. By maintaining a basically geographic model, dialect geographers have 
developed a great deal of ignorance about the Negro and his history. Herskovits, 
however, saw the necessity to break from geographic constraints especially when dealing 
with migratory populations. Williamson’s and Burke’s volume is a confused attempt to 
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resist the latter rapidly developing pattern and becomes a 3 in. which the old 
is interred.” —R.P.R. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Comic Strips 


1218. Miller, Roger. Up Front with the Comics, SWR, 57:4, Aut. 1972, 288-300. 
The attitude toward war in comic strips during World War H is in sharp contrast to 
those produced now, which generally avoid reference to Vietnam. Such strips as Joe 
Palooka, Barney Baxter, and Smiling Jack enthusiastically supported the American war 
effort with platitudes about the democratic way of life and with exaggerated portraits 
of the enemy’s villainy. The propaganda in Gasoline Alley, which more realistically 
presented the hardships of adjusting to war, is more subtle. Almost all of the strips 
worked World War II into their stories. Patriotic sentiments were strongest in 1942. 
Only Little Orphan Annie openly opposed government policies. oS. G. K. 


Fiction 
Cre Item 1216. 


Folklore 


1219. Sullivan, Philip E. Buh Rabbit: Going through the Changes, SBL, 4:2, Sum. 
1973, 28-32. Buh Rabbit is the image of the contemporary militant black as well as of 
the field slave of the past. As his environment changes, he adapts: the briar patch, once 
the slave quarters, is now the modern black community. Rabbit is sociable, inquisitive, 
easy to anger, but he knows the enemy, though the enemy does not know him. He 
appears in Ellison’s Invisible Man and in Cecil Brown’s The Life and Loves of Mr. 
Jiveass Nigger. Whites today might well ask, as did the little boy in Harris’s Uncle 
Remus tales, how it will all end. —D.S.B. 


Y. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Timothy Dwight 
1220. Freimarck, Vincent. Timothy Dwight’s Brief Lives in TRAVELS IN NEW 
ENGLAND AND NEW YORK, EAmL, 8:1, Sp. 1973, 44-58. In this work Dwight 
oifers material which will instruct and improve. He writes short sketches on clergymen, 
statesmen, citizen-soldiers, and others, mostly New Englanders. All are prominent and 
all are good enough (or bad enough) to allow Dwight to moralize at will. Dwight’s bias 
is always clear: there exists a godly society led by a body of good men who are always 
threatened. Dwight defames those he does not like and praises those he does as seen, 
for example, in several pairings of lives. Fascinated by men of action, Dwight also 
presents some notable Indians. | s —T.E.H. 


Jonathan Edwards 


1221. Griffith, John. Jonathan Edwards as a Literary Artist, Criticism, 15:2, Sp. 1973, 
156-173. Edwards is not read but merely summarized, paraphrased, excerpted, and 
categorized; he is preserved as a specimen in the American museums of abnormal 
psychology, philosophy, and-theology. He should not be so underestimated: though 
a difficult figure, he was a compelling one. His belief in God and miracles and his 
absolutism are obstacles to modern readers. An author’s dogmas should be immaterial 
to the evaluation of his genius, but Edwards forces the problem upon the reader time 
and again. We can appreciate him as an imaginative creator of literature with a 
genius for psychological drama in scriptural terms. With his manipulative power. over 
logical forms and hard abstractions he was able to bring them to the level of figurative 
realism. True Virtue has an implicit meaning that supports an explicit one, that loving 
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God is genuine virtue, for to love less than All or God is to risk opposing total good 
in favor of pettier loyalties. —M.T.H. 


1222. Loewinsohn, Ron.. Jonathan Edwards’ Opticks: Images and Metaphors of Light 
in Some of his Major Works, EAmL, 8:1, Sp. 1973, 21-32. God as a source of light 
is a recurrent image in Christian literature. But in Edwards’s work such images often 
occur with peculiar twists. For example, he linked the light of God's glory with images 
of vegetation. Edwards apparently read Newton’s Opticks more closely than has been 
realized and from this reading was able to achieve a reconciliation of God with nature 
as, in his reading of Locke, he found a reconciliation of man’s head and heart-—T.E.H. 


Thomas Hooker 


1223. Bush, Sargent. The Growth of Thomas Hookers THE POOR DOUBTING 
CHRISTIAN, EAmL, 8:1, Sp. 1973, 3-20. Cotton Mather’s opinion of Hooker as 
having no equal in treating troubled souls, is probably based on this tremendously 
popular book. [This essay demonstrates the popularity of the book, makes available 
details of its publishing history, corrects several errors of previous scholarship espe- 
cially about early editors, and provides groundwork for a more authoritative text.] 

—T.E.H. 


William Smith (1727-1803) 
1224. Andrews, William D. William Smith and the Rising Glory of America, EAmL, 
8:1, Sp. 1973, 33-43. The theme of the rising glory of America has usually been traced 
only as far bacx as a few familiar works of the late 18th century. Actually, the idea 
began more than 20 years before with Smith’s Copy of Verses, Addressed to the 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives in Some Thoughts on Education (1752). 
The poem is probably most significant in its effort to glorify the colonies while avoid- 
ing dislovalty to the mother country. —T.E.H. 


Edward Taylor . 
1225. Monteiro, George. Taylors MEDITATION EIGHT, Expl, 27:6, Feb. 1969, 
Item 45. The “bird image” does not disappear from the poem after its initial ap- 
pearance in the 2nd stanza, as Roy Pearce maintains in Continuity in American Poetry 
(Princeton U., 1961). Rather, the image surfaces in the closing lines to vitalize the 
central metaphor, “the living bread.” The life-giving act described in the last 2 lines 
brings the metaphorical structure of the poem full circle by presenting the. offer of 
Christian redemption to the “Bird of Paradise” long ago “put in/This wicker cage” 
for having “Peckt the Fruite forbid.” —M.A.G. 


1226. Stanford, Donald E. Edward Taylor and the “Hermophrodite” Poems of John 
Cleveland, EAmL, 8:1, Sp. 1973, 59-61. Though they had little in common, Cleve- 
land exerted an influence on Taylor. Taylor’s Metrical History of Christianity was 
demonstrably influenced by Cleveland’s Upon a Hermophrodite and The Author to 
his Hermophrodite, made after M. Randolph’s death, yet inserted into his Poems, 
especially in texture, rhythm, and tone. —T.E.H. 


Nehemiah Walter 


1227. Arner, Robert D. Nehemiah Walter: Milton’s Earliest American Disciple?, 
EAmL, 8:1, Sp. 1973, 62-65. Critics have said that Cotton Mather was the first 
American to record Milton’s influence on American Literature. Actually, Walter, 
Increase Mather’s son-in-law, used a variety of Miltonic devices (blank verse, argu- 
ments for unrhymed verse, phrasing, vocabulary, imagery, and a few key themes) in 
his Elegaic Verses on the Death of , . . Elijah Corlet in 1687. This represents a 
strong argument that the Anglo-American cultural lag was 15 years less than has been 
thought. —T.E.H. 
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VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


William Cullen Bryant 


1228. Casale, Ottavio M. Bryant’s Proposed Address to the Emperor of Brazil, ESQ, 
No. 63, Sp. 1971, 10-12. In 1876, Bryant (then 81 years old) was selected to greet 
the visiting Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro II de Alacantara, great humanitarian 
statesman. Bryant wrote a short, formal address, but the Emperor, disliking ritual, 
avoided the welcoming groups. Bryant never delivered the address, but he did meet 
the Emperor later. [The Ms of the address with Bryant’s revisions is now in the Kent 
State U. Library.] —L.W.D. 


1229. Weinstein, Bernard. Bryant, Annexation, and the Mexican War, ESQ, No. 63, 
Sp. 1971, 19-24. Although Bryant was opposed to war with Mexico as the price for 
the annexation of Texas, he wholeheartedly accepted war when it came. In fact, he 
called for an intensified effort which would bring the war speedily to its end. 
Bryant changed his mind about the war because he felt that a long war of attrition 
would sap the moral energy of a nation quarreling over the slavery issue. —L.W.D. 


Rufus Choate 


1230. Black, John W. Predictability as Related to Style, SM, 40:2, June 1973, 101- 
112. Rufus Choate, 1799-1859, stands high among American orators. His contempo- 
raries lauded his style. Choate’s language is unique in its unpredictability and extensive 
vecabulary. Choate led his audience to make a predictable response and then tripped 
them with an unexpected word or phrase. Other aspects of his style, however, do not 
meet Herbert Spencer’s criteria of economy, order, and exceptions. Choate’s rhetoric, 
with its element of surprise, was nonetheless so effective that Brigance (Speech, Its 
Techniques and Disciplines in a Free Society, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961) adds sus- 
pense and the unpredictable as criteria of style. Analysis of Choate’s language and 
that of today’s university students yields a useful language-prediction procedure. 
oe 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
1231. VanDerBeets, Richard. Compensatory Imagery in Emerson’s Poem COMPEN- 
SATION, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. 1971, 12-13. The images of coldness and sterility in Part 
I are modified “to become contrasting—and balancing—images of organic growth and 
life” in Part II. That is, the 2 parts compensate each other. —L.W.D. 


1232. Barnes, Daniel R. A Possible Influence on HAMATREYA, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. 
1971, 18. While writing Hamatreya, Emerson unquestionably drew from the Vishnu 
Purana and his own Historical Discourse. He may also have read a poem by “X” 
called A Landscape (Western Messenger, Feb. 1839). —L.W.D. 


1233. Tuerk, Richard. Emerson as Translator—THE PHOENIX, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. 
1971, 24-26. Emerson, “a truly creative translator,” translated Persian poetry from 
German sources. But more than simply translating, he created original poems “loosely 
based” on the originals. An excellent example of his creative skill in translating is 
The Phoenix, based on Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall’s Der Diwan von Mohammed 


Schemsed—din Hafis, I (1813). —L.W.D. 
1234, Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Current Bibliography on Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
ESQ, No. 63, Sp. 1971, 50-57. [More than 180 items are listed.] —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 1263. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 
1235. Travis, Mildred K. Hawthorne’s EGOTISM and THE JOLLY CORNER, ESQ, 
No. 63, Sp. 1971, 13-18. These two stories have several similarities. In both, alienated 
characters hide “gnawing secrets in their breasts,” the alter-ego is a central force, 
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and love is the redeeming force which creates a happy ending. James, while apparently 
trying to improve on Egotism, does acknowledge his debt to Hawthorne. —L.W.D. 


1236. Mathews, James W. The House of Atreus and THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. 1971, 31-36. The novel’s theme of the evil of Maule’s 
curse on the: Pyncheons and the resolution of the curse by the union of Phoebe and 
Holgrave has its parallel in “the Greek stories treating the curse on the house of 
Atreus.” Also, Hawthorne makes use of several techniques found in Greek drama, 
further evidence that he was aware of the Greek origin of his theme. —L.W.D. 


1237. Graddy, William E. Another Error in THE MARBLE FAUN, ESQ, No. 63, 
Sp. 1971, 26-27. In Chap. XX, “The Burial Chant,” Kenyon and Miriam await Hilda’s 
arrival, after having observed the Demon in Reni’s sketch the night before. Kenyon 
says that he and Miriam, but not Hilda, were agreed upon the identity of the model 
in the sketch. But in Chap. XV, “An Aesthetic Company,” it is Miriam, not Hilda, 
who disagrees. The error is Hawthorne’s, not Kenyon’s. . : —L.VW.D. 


1238. Abel, Darrel. “A Vast Deal of Human Sympathy”: Idea and Device in Haw- 
thorne’s THE SNOW IMAGE, Criticism, 12:4, Aut. 1970, 316-332. Hawthorne uses 
needlework and thread as synecdochically and symbolically evocative of women’s 
actualizing power. He uses images as material embodiments or presentiments of char- 
acters; the perceived image tells as much about the perceiver as about the person seen. 
Snow-images contain the highest percentage of spirituality and the lowest of materiality. 
In this tale, sewing and snow-image combine to bring a work of imagination to life, 
with the transforming power of light and the life-giving sensuality of a kiss. Removed 
from the idea which affirms its life, however, the brightness of the snow-girl’s vividness 
wanes; unfaith destroys her. The idealist and the realist see different realities —-K.D.H. 


Cf.: Item 1270. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


1239. Jackson, Abraham Willard. Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ESQ, No. 63, 
Sp. (Supp.) 1971, 17-25 (reprinted from New England Magazine, n.s., 25:4, Dec. 1901, 
447-463). [Jackson’s critical article analyzes Higginson’s importance in American letters, 
his conneccions with the anti-slavery movement, and his stature as a soldier. Several 
pictures of Higginson are presented.) —L.W.D. 


James Marsh 


1240. Bassett, T. D. Seymour, and John J. Duffy. The Library of James Marsh, ESQ, 
No. 63, Sp. 1971, 2-10. As president of the University of Vermont and professor of 
moral and intellectual philosophy, Marsh (1794-1842) first brought the “German and 
Coleridgean roots of American Transcendentalism” to this country. Titles in his library 
suggest that he read much philosophy, particularly Kant and Hegel, in the original 
German. [Titles from Marsh’s library—now in the Special Collections of the Guy W. 
Bailey Library, University of Vermont-——are listed.] | —L.W.D. 


| Herman Melville 
1241. Andrews, Deborah C. Note on Melville’s CONFIDENCE-MAN, ESQ, Na. 63, 
Sp. 1971, 27-28. The exchange between Frank Goodman and Charles Noble in Chap. 
25 obviously is a play on words, but it may also involve a pun. “Moredock Hall” may 
refer to Judge James Hall, Noble’s source for the tale of the Indian Hater; to Moore 
of Moore Hall, from The Dragon of Wantley, an English ballad cited by Thoreau in 
Chap. 9 o: Walden; or to Melville’s congenial Pittsfield neighbors, John and Sara 
Moorewood. —L.W.D. 


1242. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. A Melville Letter and Stray Books from His Library; 
ESQ, No. 53, Sp. 1971, 47-49. [Reprinted are bookseller’s announcements about 4 
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volumes from Melville’s library—none of which are listed in Merton Sealts’s Melville’s 
Reading (U. of Wisconsin, 1966); also reproduced is a letter possibly addressed to 
ເເລ Tobias Greene, inquiring about Melville’s delivering a lecture at Rockford.] 
—L.W.D. 

Francis Parkman 


1243. Cooke, George Willis. Francis Parkman, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. (Supp.) 1971, 10-17 
(reprinted from New England Magazine, n.s., 1:3, Nov. 1889, 248-262). [Parkman's 
life, background, travels, and writings are discussed. ] —L.W.D. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


1244, Pollin, Burton R. Poes ELDORADO Viewed as a Song of the West, Pr, 
46:3, Fall 1972, 228-235. This poem written during the California Gold Rush of 
1849, may have been designed as the lyric for a popular song. The metrical pattern 
resembles that of The Man for Galway and Wreath the Bowl, two popular drinking 
scngs. There was even a song titled El Dorado. In 1913 Poe’s poem was set to music 
for a stage version of Orczy’s The Scarlet Pimpernel. —L.W.D. 


1245. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Another Poe Letter For Sale, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. 
1971, 37. [Reproduced is a letter dated Aug. 26, 1843, and offered for sale at the 
Charles Hamilton auction in 1970. Addressed to Ezra Holden of the Boston Courier 
and the Portland Argus, Poe’s letter mentions that he received $20 from The United 
States Saturday Post in payment for The Black Cat.] —L.W.D. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


1246. Cooke, George Willis. Harriet Beecher Stowe, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. (Supp.) 1971, 
2-10. (reprinted from New England Magazine, n.s., 15:1, Sept. 1896, 3-18). [Cooke 
gives a laudatory description of Stowe’s life, her works, and her impact on American 
letters and American society. The article contains numerous pictures of Stowe and 
her homes.] —L.W.D. 


Henry David Thoreau 


1247. Malakas ay, Joseph J. On the Editing of THE MAINE WOODS, TJQ, 4:4, 
Oct. 15, 1972, 15-20. Thoreau’s journals and notebooks indicate his intense search for 
the reality of things. However, his printed works suffer from a variety of copying 
errors, editorial emendations, and proofreading problems. [The author gives his per- 
sonal experience in editing the Princeton edition of The Maine Woods.] —H.L.H. 


1248. DeMott, Robert. Thoreau and OUR CABIN, TJQ, 5:1, Jan. 1973, 19-24. Two 
possible sources for the subtitle (or Life in the Woods) of Walden have been noted. A 
third possibility is an article in American Pioneer (Oct, 1843) entitled Our Cabin; or, 
Life in the Woods. The author of the article was John S. Williams, the founder and 
editor of the magazine. Williams shows a personality that would have appealed to 
Thoreau, and interesting relationships between Our Cabin and Walden appear in the 
structure of the cabins, the similarity of attitudes, and the use of axioms and aphorisms. 

—H.L.H. 


1248, Noverr, Douglas A. The Divining of Walden, TJQ, 4:4, Oct. 15, 1972, 9-14. 
Thoreau uses the search-for-water metaphor and the divining rod in three places in 
Walden, a minor but significant cluster in the quest theme as well as in a central episode 
—the sounding of Walden pond. In the first reference, the attempt of the mind to 
discover natural law is suggested by these metaphors and images. The second reference 
humanizes God as a water diviner in creating Walden. The third reference makes man 
a partaker i in creation by discovering the floor of the pool. —H.L.H. 


1250. Reger, William. Beyond Metaphor, Criticism, 12:4, Aut. 1970, 333-344.. Walden 
is the- record of a venture in primitivism which encourages a belief that life can be both 
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primitive and sublime. Te hunt for symbols spoils its integrity as record, its spe- 
cificity. Thoreau’s procedures are inductive; his style simple and plain, even rough, 
reflecting his experience. He does not seek to regress to an impossible, unthinking 
primitivism, but pushes thought through into objectivity. —K.D.H. 


1251. Stracner, Stephen D. WALDEN: Thoreau’s “Vanaprasthya,” TJQ, 5:1, Jan. 
1973, 8-12. Thoreau was influenced by Sir William Jones’s translation of the Ordinances 
of Manu; in which he found discussions of the Hindu “fourfold life.” The third stage 
of this life 15 “vanaprasthya,” a period of hermitlike retreat from the world and material 
things. Thoreau’s stay at Walden appears to be his effort to experience the “vana- 
prasthya” stage. Some of his activities and attitudes are strikingly similar to Manu’s 
dictates as translated by Jones. Also his use of the term “shave close” in Walden is 
a literal translation from a upanishad, the study of which is recommended by Manu. 

| —H.L.H. 


1252.. Steinbrink, Jeffrey. The Organization of Perception in A WEEK, TJQ, 5:1, 
Jan. 1973, 14-17. Thoreau discusses the process by which an individual perceives his 
world, the job of perception being to form the world. In A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers he uses the image of man on the boss of an inverted shield for 
the process of perception. He is faithful to that process himself. —H.L.H. 


1253. Mazzini, Carla. Epiphany in Two Poems by Thoreau, TJQ, 5:2, Apr. 1973, 
23-25. Joycean epiphany was a noticeable feature in Thoreau’s writings, where the 
object of epiphany is an awakening of his spirit to insight. Examination of two poems 
(The Inward Morning and Inspiration) explains the epiphanic process end the artist’s 
attitude toward the experience. The epiphany comes unsought and produces an effect of 
exhilaration on Thoreau. —H.L,H. 


1254. Mueller, Roger C. Thoreau’s Selections from CHINESE FOUR BOOKS for 
the DIAL, TJQ, 4:4, Oct. 15, 1972, 1-8. In The Dial (Oct. 1843) Thoreau published 
selections he had edited from David Collie’s book on Chinese literature without in- 
cluding Coilie’s biased notes. The selections deal primarily with practical matters and 
contain ideas which influenced Thoreau’s thought, as demonstrated in his later works. 
For example, the two possible courses of action in political affairs are used later, as 
withdrawal in Walden and as active participation in Civil Disobedience. —H.L.H. 


1255. Bonner, Willard H., and Mary Alice Budge. Thoreau and Robinson Crusoe, 
TJQ, 5:2, Apr. 1973, 16-18. For Thoreau, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe was more than 
a heroic figure, In the symbolic significances of scenes and episodes in Crusoe’s ad- 
venture, Thoreau found mythic qualities in Crusoe. He became the archetype of man 
traveling tc a potentially richer life, Man Renewable in the. mythology of America. 

—H.L.H. 


1256. Mverson, Joel. Thoreau and the DEAL, TJQ, 5:1, Jan. 1973, 4-7. Over 30 
poems, essays, reviews, and translations by Thoreau were printed in The Dial. Con- 
temporary reviews in the press of his contributions indicate that response to his poetry 
and prose was uniformly favorable. Only about his translations were the reviewers 
divided. After The Dial’s demise in April 1844, press response was that Thoreau would 
be missed: later comments indicate his contributions were remembered. —H.L.H. 


1257, Silverman, Kenneth. The Sluggard Knight in Thoreau’s Poetry, TJQ, 5:2, Apr. 
1973, 6-9. Thoreau uses distant sound as an image of man being active. Often the 
chain of association proceeds from sound to chivalry to soundness because knighthood 
is the ideally organic life where thought and action are united. Nature is sound, but 
the effort to convert contemplation into action proves difficult and depressing in the 
present non-heroic age. Examination of some poems shows how the chain of associa- 
tion operates and how it proves discouraging. | —H.L.H. 
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Walt Whitman 


1258. Golden, Arthur. Passage to Less than India: Structure and Meaning in Whit- 
man’s PASSAGE TO INDIA, PMLA, 88:5, Oct. 1973, 1095-1103. Following the 
publication of the 1867 edition of Leaves of Grass, Whitman’s themes of death, im- 
mortality, and soul found their boldest expression in this poem (1871). Critics hold 
that the poet at 50 was equal to the demands of so ambitious a work, but an exami- 
nation of the key Ms reveals that he was not in control of his material. Only one of 
the three independently conceived poems is successfully incorporated into the whole 
poem, and the implications of the themes do not seem to be fully thought out. Styl- 
istically, the self-conscious philosophical poet relied on such trappings as archaisms 
and inversions. The poems of the 1855-65 period represent Whitman at his best. 
—P.G.D. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


1259. Sanborn, Franklin Benjamin. Whittier as Man, Poet, and Reformer, ESQ, 
No. 63, Sp. (Supp.) 1971, 26-35 (reprinted from The Bibliotheca Sacra, Apr. 1908, 
193-213). [Sanborn analyzes Whittier as a representative New England citizen, as a 
talented poet, and as one interested in reform——political, religious, and social.]}—L.W.D. 


General 


1260. Cooke, George Willis. The Saturday Club, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. (Supp.) 1971, 
35-41 (reprinted from New England Magazine, n.s., 19:1, Sept. 1898, 24-34). [Cooke 
traces the history and development of the Saturday Club, lists its members and the 
dates of their membership, and details the activities of the club and its impact on the 
literary history of Boston.] —L.W.D. 


1261. Grimké, Archibald H. Anti-Slavery Boston, ESQ, No. 63, Sp. (Supp.) 1971, 
41-50 (reprinted from New England Magazine, n.s., 3:4, Dec. 1890, 441-459). [This 
interesting piece contains Grimké’s analysis of Boston and its William Garrison, John 
Brown, Jr., Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others who 
opposed slavery. The fervor and violence of the abolitionist movement is described 
in detail.] —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 1137. 
VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Ambrose Bierce 


1262. Crane, Joan St. C. Rare or Seldom-Seen Dust Jackets of American First Edi- 
tions: XI, Serif, 10:1, Sp. 1973, 40-42. [Described are the dust jackets of Bierce’s 
In the Midst of Life, Fantastic Fables, The Cynic’s Word Book, and The Shadow on 
the Dial and Other Essays.] —R.S.T. 


John Pindar Bland 


1263. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. John Pindar Bland on Emerson in Sheffield (1884), 
ESQ, No. 63, Sp. 1971, 38-40. An English Unitarian minister, Bland served at the Lee 
Street Unitarian Church in Cambridge during the last years of Emerson’s life and 
obviously was strongly impressed by Emerson, even though there is no indication of 
intimacy between the two. [Reprinted are a report of Bland’s lecture on Emerson in 
Sheffield, England and reports of Bland’s death.] —L.W.D. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


1264. Tibbetts, Robert A. Addendum to BAL and Wright: Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
THE FORTUNES OF PHILIPPA FAIRFAX, Serif, 10:1, Sp. 1973, 42-43. The 
William Charvat Collection of the Ohio State University Libraries has acquired an 
unrecorded 1886 partial printing (the first nine chapters) of the rare early novel. 
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Interpolated numbers for Blanck’s BAL and L. H. Wright’s American Fiction are: BAL 
2604a and Wright 8018. | —R.S.T. 


George Washington Cable 


1265. Perret, J. John. The Ethnic and Religious Prejudices of G. W. Cable, LaS, 
11:4, Win. 1972, 263-273. Three works by Cable—Madame Délicieuse (1875), The 
Grandissimes (1880), and Bonaventure (1888)—illustrate his attitude toward Creoles 
and Catholics. The typical Creole is “vain, pompous, anti-intellectual and violently 
anti-American.” Cable’s prejudice against Catholics was “based on inexcusable ignor- 
ance of Catholic practices.” | | BF. 


Emily Dickinson 


1266. Forde, Victoria Marie, Sister. Dickinson’s NO BRIGADIER THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR, Expl, 27:6, Feb. 1969, Item 41. In a mock-serious tone, Dickinson’s 
initial statement in this poem concludes that the Jay is superior. The rest of the poem 
lightly jumps from one substantiating point to another to, arrive at another conclusion: 
that any creature with such outstanding qualities of militancy, civic-mindedness, and 
joyous daring as this Jay should have a claim on “Immortality.” ——M.A.G. 


1267. Asals, Frederick. Dickinson’s TWO BUTTERFLIES WENT OUT AT NOON, 
ESQ, No. 63, Sp. 1971, 29-31. The 1878 version of the poem is not as important as 
the 1868 version—which certainly is not “vague” or “sentimental” as some have said. 
The earlier version is “a highly complex—if inconclusive—exploration pf the varied 
directions cf Emily Dickinson’s skepticism.” —L.W. D. 


1268. Patterson, Rebecca. The Cardinal Points Symbolism of Emily Dickinson . (D, 
MQ, 14:4, Sum. 1973, 293-317. Influenced by Emerson’s comments on symbols and 
on polarity, Dickinson associates each quarter of the compass with its traditional time 
of day and season of the year, assigns it a color and often an element, and equips it 
with a range of emotional significance. The resultant symbol clusters serve as a second 
language that allows her to dramatize the sensations, events, hopes, and dreams of her 
life. The Worth with its associated symbols (winter, night, snow, white) represents 
chastity, asceticism, deprivation, suffering, isolation, and death. Influential here was 
Ruskin’s chapter on Gothic architecture in The Stones of Venice. The South (summer, 
noon, heat, red) represents the light, warmth, nakedness, erotic pleasure, and child- 
like freedom that the poet yearned for. | | ກ —R.C.P. 


Henry James 


1269. Canavan Thomas L. The Economics of Disease in James’s THE PUPIL, 
Criticism, 15:3, Sum. 1973, 253-264. James has been accused of presenting only the 
“moneyed classes” in his stories but in Pupil he shows a sharp awareness of the anxieties 
occasioned 37 either acquiring or losing money. James writes fully on the economics 
of the Moreens and their inability to finance their ambitious pursuits. The disease of 
their precocious child, Morgan, is symbolic of their spiritual poverty, which extends to 
the tutor. There is a stagey quality to the Moreens which Pemberton recognizes as 
their social disguise while inwardly admitting his own moral burden. Morgan can find 
only practicality in the others when he is in need of a perceptive response and, as he 
dies, he recognizes Pemberton’s moral failure. Morgan has a physical disease, the 
others a spizitual illness. Their physical strength and worldliness insure- their survival, 
but their treason to Morgan kills him, illustrating the effects of greed upon the spirit 
of a sensitive human being and pointing up, in the boy’s heart failure, the social 
failure of the parents. —M.T.H. 


1270. Marovitz, Sanford E. RODERICK HUDSON: James’s MARBLE FAUN, 
TSLL, 11:4, Win. 1970, 1427-1443. James’s novel should be considered a companion 
piece to Hawthorne’s The Marble Faun. Henry’s remark to his brother William that 
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he hoped to write as well as Hawthorne suggests that he used Hawthorne as a touch- 
stone. James appreciated Hawthorne’s insight into character and environment. Roderick 
Hudson shows particular as well as general debts to Hawthorne’s work. Central to 
both novels is the theme of falling from innocence after temptation by an enchantress, 
and they share the theme of suffering in order to live. The four central characters in 
each novel fit into similar patterns. James also- seems to have been influenced by 
Hawthorne in his use of symbolism and in his structuring of the novel. —A.B.L. 


1271, McDowell, Bill David. The Use of “Everything” in THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE, XUS, 11:1, Sp. 1972, 13-20. The word “everything” is used as a structural 
device to underscore what is most important in the main characters’ lives and what 
motivates their actions. To Mrs. Lowder, everything involves the possession of her 
niece, Kate Cory. To Kate, it includes loyalty to family ties, freedom, a ccmfortable 
material life, and her love for Merton Densher. Part of her plan for obtaining every- 
thing is that the passive Densher marry the dying Milly Theale for money. Initially, 
everything for Densher is his love for Kate. But his deception with Milly causes him 
to change and, subsequently, to reject Kate. Initially, Milly has everything but love. 
Though dying, when she falls in love with Densher she changes her concept of every- 
thing. —A.D. 


1272. Core, George. Henry, Leon, and Other Jamesians, MQR, 12:1, Win. 1973, 82- 
88 (rev.-art). Recent books about James suggest the need for a fresh look at his work. 
Though C. T. Samuels (The Ambiguity of Henry James, U. of Ill., 1971) and P. M. 
Weinstein (Henry James and the Requirements of the Imagination, Harvard U., 1971) 
write well and with insight, both lack convincing themes. J. E. Miller (Theory of 
Fiction: Henry James, ed. James R. Miller, Jr., U. of Neb., 1972) and Leon Edel 
(Henry James: The Master, 1901-1916, Lippincott, 1972) are commonplace and 
pedestrian. Edel’s final installment of James’s biography, though excellent in some 
ways, does not explain James’s sensibility adequately. L. H. Powers’s Henry James and 
the Naturalist Movement (Mich. State U., 1971) is poorly edited, designed, and pro- 
duced. He does not understand James’s tragedy or tragicomedy. A collection of 
criticism on James is needed. Critics on Henry James (ed. J. Don Vann, U. of Miami, 
1972) is good, but some of Vann’s selections are too short, others already familiar. 
A paperback reprint of Dupee’s The Question of Henry James (1945), would be more 
desirable. —FE.H. 


1273. Hampshire, Stuart. Figures in the Carpet, NSt, Aug. 4, 1972, 162-163 (rev.-art., 
Leon Edel, Henry James: The Master 1901-1916, Hart-Davis, 1972). James has so 
far succeeded in his design of baffling biographers. He was obsessed with secrets. He 
wrote .of civilized behavior as precariously suspended over the abyss. His wit and 
intelligence worked upon early habits of feeling which were strongly expressed in a 
morality of feeling. He had no gift for abstract thought. He was stirred not by 
religion but by the solid world and the pageant of success and failure, of greed and 
renunciation. Conrad recognized his sense of flesh and blood despite his etiolated fine 
consciences. In the final phase of James’s work, The Golden Bowl is the most subtly 
qualified and profound fable about the relationship between American and European 
civilization and manners as they have developed from James’s time to the present. It 
is the best guide book on the subject. —R.E.W. 


Ci.: Items 1012, 1235, and 1324. 


Thomas P. James 
Cf.: Item 1144. , 
Frank Norris 
Cf.: Item 1188. | 
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Mark Twain 


1274. Ketterer, David. Epoch-Eclipse and Apocalypse: Special “Effects” in A CON- 
NECTICUT YANKEE, PMLA, 88:5, Oct. 1973, 1104-14. Morgan's eclipse corre- 
sponds to the transposition of epochs experienced by himself and by the inhabitants of 
6th-century Britain. This transformation finds expression in the episodes and images 
involving qualities of the sun which culminate in the battle of the solar-significant 
sand-belt. Just as Hank’s powers are more apparent than real, the differences between 
19th-century America and 6th-century Britain are illusory. They are mirror images 
as is shown by the implied equivalence between the human condition and the slave 
band. Hank’s ignorance about the nature of reality is on a par with his blindness to 
the significance of imagery and symbolism. Thus the reader is well prepared for the 
truly apocalyptic revelation which the eclipse signifies—that the two worlds are 
identically unreal or equally only a dream reality. —P.G.D. 


Cf.: Item 1028. 


VIN. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
James Agee 


1275, Kramer, Victor A. Agee and Plans for the Criticism of Popular Culture, JPopC, 
5:4, Sp. 1972, 755-766. Agee urged an analysis of facets of popular culture which 
routinely go unquestioned. He valued life above art and felt the essence of a culture 
was revealed in its banal everyday aspects. His plans for a journal or series of books 
never materialized, but he incorporated his hopes into his writing. His film criticism 
singled out the ordinary grade B product. He attempted to represent the real world 
through words in Let Us Now Praise Famous Men but would have preferred pieces of 
cloth, lumps of earth, and phials of odors. . —R.S.T. 


Edward Albee 
1276. Kolin, Philip C. A Supplementary Edward Albee Checklist, Serif, 10:1, Sp. 
1973, 28-39. [The 304-item bibliography updates the compiler’s earlier list, Serif, 6:3, 
Sept. 1969, 16-32.] —R.S.T. 
James Baldwin 


1277. Inge, M. Thomas. James Baldwin’s Blues, NCLit, 2:4, Sept. 1972, 8-11. The 
narrator of Sonny’s Blues is well-educated; he has escaped, he feels, the sordid environ- 
ment of most blacks. He is also responsible for his brother Sonny. Yet, he cannot 
understand Sonny until he himself faces personal tragedy. He begins to recognize 
Sonny’s music and its power and the fact that there are different patterns for survival. 
“By so doing, Sonny’s brother becomes a better black man and a better human being.” 

—J.M.D. 


John Barth 


1278. Rodrigues, Eusebio L. The Living Sakhyan in Barth’s GILES GOAT-BOY, 
NCLit, 2:4, Sept. 1972, 7-8. The Living Sakhyan is the Oriental teacher who does not 
actively ໄຂຂ. It is his silence which allows Giles to overhear the suggestions pointing 
toward the right answers. Giles must learn, as the Living Sakhyan knows, that there 
is no separate selfhood, and that self is an illusion. —J.M.D. 


Saul Bellow 


1279. Rodrigues, Eusebio L. Reichianism in HENDERSON THE RAIN KING, 
Criticism, 15:3, Sum. 1973, 212-233. Bellow’s works of the 50’s and 60 ເ, especially this 
one, are permeated by Wilhelm Reich’s influence. The three parts of the novel’s struc- 
ture are concerned with Henderson’s struggles to attain therapeutic redemption. 
Henderson’s illness is presented chaotically in the first section. Diagnostic preliminaries 
apply to the Arnewi section, and the final portion of the Wariri section, two-thirds of 
the novel, reveals a harmonious Henderson at peace with the world. Central to 
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Reichianism is “orgone energy” which is symptomatic in Henderson’s illness. This can 
be compared with Freud’s “id,” Aristotle’s “entelechy,” Kepler’s “vis animalis” and 
Bergson’s “élan vital.” The dissolution of armor rings which inhibit the orgone 
energy is the crux of the therapeutic process. ——M.T.H. 


Ray Bradbury 


1280. Dimeo, Steven. Man and Apollo: A Look at Religion in the Science Fantasies 
of Ray Bradbury, JPopC, 5:4, Sp. 1972, 970-978. Bradbury has described himself as 
“a writer of moral fairy tales.” He places man in the center of the universe in the 
romantic tradition. His characters sometimes bear Christ-like qualities; trips to the 
stars become searches for the Holy Grail. Man is seen as trying to transcend the con- 
fines of his body; spaceflight is an odyssey into infinity. -—R.S.T. 


1281. Berger, Albert I. The Magic That Works: John W. Campbell and the American 
Response to Technology, JPopC, 5:4, Sp. 1972, 867-943. Campbell was probably the 
most influential figure in the development of science fiction. As editor of Astounding 
Science Fiction, he imprinted his own conceptions on its contents. His editorials strove 
to dignify the genre; Asimov and Heinlein were his protégés. He demanded literary 
quality and valid scientific speculation, stressing the prediction in his pages of such 
developments as computers and atomic energy. Yet his attitude toward technology re- 
mained ambivalent; he saw it as the source of all progress and good and of all evil and 
danger. —R.S.T. 


Cyrus Colter 


1282. O’Brien, John. Forms of Determinism in the Fiction of Cyrus Colter, SBL, 
4:2, Sum. 1973, 24-28. Colter’s fiction ignores social and political themes and turns 
toward philosophical problems: although his characters are black, the black experience 
is not his subject. The lives of his characters are determined by past events, by sexual 
fears and guilt, and by accident and chance. His determinism is made terrifying by 
the hopelessness of his world and the sense that life itself is without meaning. His 
characters are “lost and determined in a world that is absurd.” —D.S.B. 


Robert Coover 


1283. Rosa, Alfred F. Mrs, Grundy Finally Appears in Robert Coover’s THE PEDES- 
TRIAN ACCIDENT, NCLit, 2:5, Nov. 1972, 2-3. Mrs. Grundy, the symbol of con- 
ventional propriety, has never been drawn in person until her appearance in this novel. 
She is one of the group which gathers about a young man hit by a truck. While Paul 
lies speechless and immobile, Charity Grundy, the truckdriver, a policeman, a doctor, 
ard the rest of the crowd discuss his condition, with no one doing anything useful. 
Mrs. Grundy is a bawd who performs for the bystanders and leads them into absurdity. 
Propriety has no interest in the individual and even incorrectly recognizes him in 
Coover’s comment on the gulf between man’s needs and society’s provisions.—J.M.D. 


Hart Crane 
1284, Galpin, Alfred. Hart Crane: Three Books, CLit, 13:1, Win. 1972, 106-115 
(rev.-art.: Joseph Schwartz, Hart Crane, an Annotated Critical Bibliography, D. Lewis, 
1970; John Unterecker, Voyager, a life of Hart Crane Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, 1969; 
R. W. Butterfield, The Broken Are: A Study of Hart Cane, Oliver & Boyd, 1969). 
Schwartz’s on-going study represents an enormous range of critical opinion with catholicity 
and good judgment. While there are significant weaknesses in Unterecker’s method—his 
reluctance to cut, question, or interpret his sources—his biography is nevertheless pre- 
eminent. Butterfield’s work is “far and away the best general study of Crane yet 
published.” —E.A.K. 


James Dickey 
1285. Edwards, C. Hines, Jr. A Foggy Scene in DELIVERANCE, NCLit, 2:5, Nov. 
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1972, 7-9. Fog, “an important image or symbol in” Dickey’s works is “often connected 
with sex, animals, and hunting.” This can be seen in the poems May Day Sermon to 
the Women of Gilmer County, Georgia, by a Woman Preacher Leaving the Baptist 
Church and Fog Envelops the Animals. In Deliverance, the novel, the fog scene indi- 
cates that Ed Gentry “is about to enter a somewhat mystical experience from which 
he will emerge a different man.” Ed and another of the group of hunters learn from 
experience that the basic elements in human nature are the vicious ones of the hunting 
animals. The fog calls to mind the mysticism of the first poem, the initiation ritual, 
and the hunter-animal qualities with which it is associated in the latter. —J.M.D. 


1286. Niflis, N. Michael. A Special Kind of Fantasy: James Dickey on the Razor’s 
Edge, SWR, 57:4, Aut. 1972, 311-317. Dickey is the greatest Amezican poet. His 
poems are characterized by an acute identification with the dead and with animals 
more suggestive of Whitman than of Keats. In depicting experiences of initiation and 
rebirth, Dickey is intent on reconciling mind and body. His imagination is unique. and 
forceful. Although he is still developing, Dickey’s achievement is already extraordinary. 
He could, however, rely less on adverbs and on the intrusion of his own anatomy into 
his poems. | —S.G.K. 


Joan Didion 


1287, Stineback, David C. On the Limits of Fiction, MQ, 14:4, Sum. 1973, 339-348. 
Many novelists have forgotten that the novel’s greatest possibilities lie in its limitations. 
The novel must affirm the reader, not the author’s ego; it must contain characters loved 
by the author and worthy of love by the reader; and it must not commit the fallacy of 
imitative form, that is, it must not duplicate the meaning of the wcrk solely in its 
language. Joan Didion’s Run River (Astor-Honor, 1961) and Play It As It Lays (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, 1970) exhibit the pitfalls of fiction, while her Slouching Towards 
Bethlehem (Dell, 1968) points up the best possibilities of nonfiction. —R.C.P. 


William Faulkner 


1288, Devlin, Albert J. “How Much It Takes to Compound a Man’; A Neglected 
Scene in GO DOWN, MOSES, MQ, 14:4, Sum. 1973, 408-421. The etiology of Isaac 
McCaslin’s ascetic masculinity can be explained partially by his witnessing Sophonsiba’s 
routing of Huberts mulatto in Section IV of The Bear. Isaac unconsc:ously associates 
sexuality with turbulence, danger, violent rejection, and fear of maternal disapproval. 
When he is an old man in Delta Autumn, Isaac undergoes a similar experience: he 
abruptly dismisses Roth’s mulatto mistress. Again sexuality is associated with turbulence 
and rejection. Even in his marriage, Isaac seems to perpetuate his mother’s authority 
and his own passive stance. Sam Fathers’s relationship to Isaac migkt be dependent 
upon Sam’s seemingly compulsive need to resist sexuality. —R C.P. 


1289. Monteiro, George. The Limits of Professionalism: A Sociological Approach to 
Faulkner, Fitzgerald and Hemingway, Criticism, 15:2, Sp. 1973, 145-155. Edmund 
Wilson, Lionel Trilling, and Talcott Parsons are exceptions to the general neglect by 
critics of sociology as a tool for interpreting literature. Wilson has used sociology in 
his studies of the Iroquois (Apologies to the Iroquois, Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1960) 
and of Canadian culture (O Canada, An American’s Notes on Canadian Culture, 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1965); and Trilling’s Matthew Arnold (1939) and E. M. 
Forster (1943) show his awareness of social-historical influences on literature. Parson’s 
concept of affective neutrality (The Social System, Free Press, 1951), i.e., the physician’s 
ability to suppress his emotions in order to fulfill his professional role, illuminates Fitz- 
gerald’s Tender is the Night, Faulkner’s The Wild Palms, and Hemingway’s Indian 
Camp. In the first two works, the physician fails because he cannot suppress his emo- 
tions. In Hemingway’s story, the physician succeeds, one would say excessively; he 
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delivers an Indian woman’s child in a very primitive, painful way, and her husband, 
forced to watch helplessly, commits suicide. f | —M.T.H. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 
1290, Larsen, Erling. The Geography of Fitzgerald’s Saint Paul, CarMis, 13:2, Sp./ 
Sum. 1973, 3-30. A study of Fitzgerald’s life and writings, and Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
shows the relationship: between literature and the geography which either produced it 
or is depicted in it. Many biographers of Fitzgerald have not studied carefully his 
various residences there and have produced inaccurate statements. Examples of Fitz- 
gerald’s own fidelity or lack thereof to the city demonstrate how a creative artist 
works. —J.M. 


Cf.: Item 1289, 
Robert Frost 


1291. Slights, Camille, and William Slights. Frosts THE WITCH OF COOS, Expl, 
27:6, Feb. 1969, Item 40. In 3 lines at the beginning and 4 at the end of this poem, 
Frost introduces a first-person narrator who provides a pretext for the story, raises the 
question of its truth, and through his limited perception becomes a satiric butt in 
Frost’s dismissal of this problem. The literal-mindedness of the narrator reminds us 
how futile is common sense in dealing with the fanatic vision of the witch—M.A.G. 


Robert Heinlein 


1292. Cansler, Ronald Lee. STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND: Science Fiction 
as Literature of Creative Imagination, Social Criticism, and Entertainment, JPopC, 
5:4, Sp. 1972, 944-954, Science fiction is a minor form but has valid literary merits. 
Heinlein’s novel uses the available creative options of science fiction. He makes satiric 
attacks on Western society, particularly singling out stifling sexual mores and repressive 
religion. High entertainment value is maintained through enjoyable characters, fast- 
paced style, and alternations between slapstick, melodrama, and pathos. —R.S.T. 


Ernest Hemingway 


1293. Gottschalk, Klaus-Dieter. Verkehrte Welt in Hemingways THE DOCTOR AND 
THE DOCTOR’S WIFE, NS, 21:5, May 1972, 285-293. In this short story the forest, 
lake, lumber, and the Indians represent a whole, unspoiled world, which becomes 
perverted when it enters into the doctor’s fenced property. Inside the doctor’s cabin, 
his wife is the center of all negative forces. By escaping from her and joining his son 
in the forest, the doctor returns to the complete, naive world of the child. (In German) 

| —LU. 


1294. Shepherd, Allen. Hudson’s Cats in Hemingway's ISLANDS IN THE STREAM, 
NCLit, 2:4, Sept. 1972, 3-6. The cats are not only an audience for Thomas Hudson, 
but they are also counterparts of human beings. Three of them are easily characterized. 
Princessa ‘represents a fantasy woman, a loving princess, perhaps his first wife. Goats 
is tough, dependable, and loyal, but retains more animal qualities than does Boise, or 
Boy as Hudson calls him. Boy is the most human; he listens, responds, and comforts. 
Boy is most like Hudson, and Hudson’s speeches to Boy are, perhaps, his own attempt 
to understand. —J.M.D. 


Cf.: Item 1289. 


Christopher Isherwood 


1295. Thomas, David P. GOODBYE TO BERLIN: Refocusing icherwoods Camera, 
CLit, 13:1, Win. 1972, 44-52, Although persuasive evidence can be collected to suggest 
that the “T am a camera” passage in this work (1939) is both a declaration of narrative 
method and a theoretical manifesto, explication of the first 3 paragraphs of the novel, 
as well as a brief analysis of Lions and Shadows (1938) and other works, demonstrates 
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that “J am a camera” is “entirely misleading as a description of Isherwood’s narrative 
method.” It is a defensive mask, the protection of a “vulnerable personality against the 
terrors of isolation,” and when understood as such, it is revealing of Isherwood’s indig- 
nation toward probing, inquisitive readers. —E.A.K. 


Jack Kerouac 


1296. Vopat, Carole Gottlieb. Jack Kerouacs ON THE ROAD: A Re-evaluation, 
MQ, 14:4, Sum. 1973, 385-407. Kerouac’s criticism of the beat generétion is implicit 
in his portrayal of it. Sal Paradise goes on the road to escape from life, from the 
intimacies and responsibilities of more demanding human relationships, from emotions 
simply felt. from identity, and from rational adult life. Possessed with z double vision, 
Sal is able to correct his own impulses, to provide a sense of continuity that the 
disjunctive characters lack, and to evaluate his dependence on Dean Moriarty and his 
life on the road. Finally, Sal repudiates the beat life; he shifts his emphasis from 
moving to staying, from sentimental, self-important posturings to an orderly relation- 
ship with Laura. Kerouac ends the novel with an elegy for a lost America; with Sal’s 
rejection 02 Dean, Kerouac reveals his own awareness that America may yet be found. 

—R.C.P. 


Jerzy Kosinski 
1297. Rickey, Clarence W. BEING THERE and Dasein: A Note on the Philosophical 
Presupposition Underlying the Novels of Jerzy Kosinski, NCLit, 2:4, Sept. 1972, 13-15. 
According to Heidegger’s metaphysical system (in Sein und Zeit), the essence of human 
reality—being there (Dasein)—has been thrown (geworfen) into existence. In Kosinski’s 
novels, man has been thrown into nightmare situations that threaten to obliterate 
Dasein. In both Steps and The Painted Bird, the- characters struggle to transcend the 
situations; in Being There, the main character yields passively. Kosinski nas emphasized 
the impossibility of authentic Dasein in this age. —J.M.D. 


Jack London 


1298. Labor, Earle. Jack London’s Mondo Cane: THE CALL OF THE WILD and 
WHITE FANG, JLNL, 1:1, July-Dec. 1967, 2-13. Despite the low critical esteem 
in which they are generally held, London’s stories about dogs continue to fascinate 
large numbers of readers, probably because they are not really animal stories but “beast 
fables” in which the actions of animals shed light on human situaticns. The story 
Diable—A Dog is the precursor of London’s more famous novels, The Call of the 
Wild and White Fang, but in all 3 London uses lower animals to symbolize subconscious 
urges in human beings. Buck in The Call rises even to the level of the mythic char- 
acter, whereas White Fang is a lesser creature, one that exemplifies the product of 
environmental determinism. —S.LF. 


1299, Allatt, Edward. Jack London and Upton Sinclair, JLUNL, 1:2, Jan.-June 1968, 
22-27. Although London and Sinclair admired one another, London’s drinking and 
Sinclair’s puritanism kept their friendship from being a close one. —S.L.F. 


Ross MacDonald 


1300. Holtan, Orley L, and Judith Holtan. The Time-Space Dimension in the Lew 
Archer Detective Novels, NDQ, 40:4, Aut. 1972, 30-41. MacDonald in his Lew Archer 
novels shows the restlessness and mobility of California society. The travel reflects the 
importance of the automobile and freeway in the Golden State. The patterns in 13 
of his novels comment on the actual nature of California society. Two forms of the 
theme of fl-ght from the past are depicted: to escape corruption or to pursue innocence. 
Unfortunately, corruption is not isolated geographically; and California is no longer 
the frontier. It is futile for man to attempt to flee corruption through movement in 
space and time; thus one of America’s most cherished myths is undercut.—Ly.B.H. 
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Norman Mailer 


1301. Berthoff, Warner. Witness and Testament: Two Contemporary Classics, NLH, 
2:2, Win. 1971, 311-327. The Autobiography of Malcolm X, published posthumously 
(Grove, 1965), and Mailer’s The Armies of the Night (New American Library, 1968) 
each follow past examples of classic writing devoted to self-creation and self-definition 
serving some social cause or personal end. The force and realism behind the two books 
project their message of the civil and world totalitarian power struggle with an impact 
that places them among the literary classics. —M.B.A. 


Bernard Malamud 
1302. May, Charles E. Bernard Malamud’s A SUMMER’S READING, NCLit, 2:4, 
Sept. 1972, 11-13. The irony in this work is more complex than it first appears. Though 
George’s reading does not begin until autumn, he has told a made-up story to his friend 
and lived the story through the summer—and fictional books cannot hold his interest. 
To further compound the irony, his friend, after discovering the truth, does not 
denounce him, and it is this elaboration of the original story which enables George to 
begin reading in order to make the story truthful. —J.M.D. 


Malcolm X 
Cf.: Item 1301, 
| H. L. Mencken 
1303. Cooney, Charles F. Mencken’s Midwifery, Mencken, No. 43, Fall 1972, 1-4. 
An examination of correspondence between Mencken and Walter White reveals both 
their close association and the assistance Mencken provided in getting White’s work, 
The Fire in the Flint, published. —E.A.K. 


1304. Adler, Betty. Bibliopraphic Check List, Mencken, No. 42, Sum. 1972, 8-15. 
[The article consists of an annotated listing of various items of Menckeniana.]—E.A.K. 


1305. Adler, Betty. Bibliographic Check List, Mencken, No. 43, Fall 1972, 12-16. 
[The article consists of an annotated listing of various items of Menckeniana.]~-E.A.K. 


1306. Adler, Betty. Bibliographic Check List, Mencken, No. 44, Win. 1972, 4-7. 
[The article consists of an annotated listing of various items of Menckeniana.]—E.A.K. 


Michael Mewshaw 


1307. Hoge, James O. The Interrelation of Good and Evil in Mewshaw’s WAKING 
SLOW, NCLit, 2:4, Sept. 1972, 2-3. Carter White, the central character of Waking 
Slow, is transformed from an unworldly innocent to a self-reliant man through the 
influence of Eddie Brown, bad man. Eddie feels pity for Carter’s helplessness, and 
Carter, in spite of himself, adopts some of Eddie’s tricks. While he retains his funda- 
mental morality, he learns that even good men must use animal cunning to survive. 

| —J.M.D. 


Vladimir Nabokov 
Cf.: Item 1327. 
Sylvia Plath 

1308. Homberger, Eric. The Uncollected Plath, NSt, Sept. 22, 1972, 404-405. Less 
than half of Plath’s poetry appears in the four published volumes (The Colossus, 1962; 
Ariel, 1965; Crossing the Water, 1971; and Winter Trees, 1971), and the texts are proble- 
matical. Though she was the central poet of the 60’s, it is difficult to get her achieve- 
ment into perspective with her poems uncollected or unpublished. Her first commercial 
volume, The Colossus was a culling of undergraduate poems at Cambridge, but they 
bored her. Her suicide reconciled editors to her last poetry, and Ariel is an important 
book. Now the proliferation of expensive collectors editions is a bibliographic strip- 
tease of literary culture. [The article details the various limited editions.]—R.E.W. 
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1309, Hughes, Olwyn. Homberger on Plath, NSt, Sept. 29, 1972, 433 (letter). Sylvia 
Plath’s collected poems will be published by Faber and Faber, but, with the exception 
of half a dozen poems, the four books now published do contain all the middle and 
late work. [See the preceding item for titles.] —R.E.W. 


Ezra Pound 


1310. Dodsworth, Martin. THE POUND ERA, NSt, July 28, 1972, 129 (rev.-art., 
Hugh Kenner. Faber, 1972). Pound’s Cantos, Joyce’s Ulysses, and Eliot’s Waste Land 
celebrate the persistence of certain patterns of conduct with a natural form retained 
in the midst of historical change. Pound’s orientalism with its vision of a living universe 
is directly descended from the American Transcendentalists and Leibniz. Kenner’s in- 
ability to deal with the crack in Pound’s theory is signaled by the opposition of comple- 
mentary principles there: the poem is not its language but the language is responsible 
to the poem. To make English words new was to imitate the distinct intricacies of the 
Provençal troubadours and their fluent syntax. Eliot’s tribute in dedicating the Waste 
Land to Pound (“il miglior fabbro”) cannot be taken seriously, yet Kenner makes it rea- 
sonable. Pound’s defense of Vorticism brought retribution from poetry magazines and 
threw him back on the vituperative Wyndham Lewis. Thereafter a coarseness of tone 
disfigures his prose. Kenner is right that misjudgment and limited vitality in The Cantos 
“should not obliterate his radical decision: to experience the poem as he wrote it.” 
R.E.W. 


1311. Corrigan, Robert A. Ezra Pound and the Italian Ministry for Popular Culture, 
JPopC, 3:4, Sp. 1972, 767-781. Pound’s 1941-1943 Radio Rome broadcasts as propa- 
gandist for the Fascist cause remain “the most interesting attempt on the part of any 
major American poet to actively engage in the business of molding the opinions and 
beliefs of the masses.” Some have assumed he acted as an innocent dupe or out of 
economic need. Others, notably William Carlos Williams, declared him insane. Most 
views are based on only selected materials. All the original typescripts of the broad- 
casts are available in Dept. of Justice files and merit further study. —R.S.T. 


John Crowe Ransom 


1312. Elliot, Emory B., Jr. Theology and Agrarian Ideology in the Critical Theory of 
John Crowe Ransom, XUS, 10:3, Win. 1971, 1-7. The New Critics have expressed 
social and political ideas in their criticism as much as the Marxists, though more 
subtly. In his early nonliterary essays, Ransom argued for a belief in a personal, living 
God and against science, naturalism, and Platonism, which worked against such a 
belief. He also argued for agrarianism, since neither religion nor sensitivity. to art can 
flourish in an industrial society. When agrarianism failed, Ransom, in Poetry: A Note 
in Ontology Gn The World's Body, 1938), argued for the importance of imagery 
stripped of abstraction. But imagist poets, he implied, need the miracle of religious 
faith, just as metaphysical poetry yokes the world of ideas to things. Therefore, the 
religious poet of nature can prepare for a rebirth of religion in society and a more 
wholesome economy. —A.D, 
Philip Roth 

1313. Braun, Julie. Portnoy as Pure Confession, CarMis, 13:2, Sp./Sum. 1973, 
73-76. The central concern of Portnoy’s Complaint is with a man alternating between 
being a schlemiel (whose natural clumsiness causes trouble) and a schlimazl (whose 
instincts Jead him to any trouble available) due to his environmental shaping as a 
“WASJ—a White-Anglo-Saxon-Jew.” —J.M, 

Carl Sandburg n 
1314. Wagner, Selma. Sandburg’s A FENCE, Expl, 27:6, Feb. 1969, Item 42. The 
words “Death,” “Rain,” and “Tomorrow” in the last line of this poem symbolize the 
biological, the physical, and the abstract. If the occupants of the stone house do 
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net progress beyond the egotism of the self, only biological death and physical rain 
can come.to them from the outside world. But Sandburg ends on the hopeful note 
of tomorrow, when the dwellers in the stone house may transcend the self—M.A.G. 


Erich Segal 


1315. Spilka, Mark. Erich Segal as Little Nell, or The Real Meaning of LOVE 
STORY, JPopC, 5:4, Sp. 1972, 782-798. Segal is a modern Little Nell (Old Curiosity 
Shop), and the novel is the acting out of one man’s role confusions. Rather than the 
story of a 25-year-old girl who died, the theme is more properly the reconciliation 
of a son with his father. Jenny is the agent of Oliver’s homoerotic fears and must die 
to permit reconciliation. | —R.S.T. 


Upton Sinclair 
Cf.: Item 1299. 

John Steinbeck 
1316. Hedgepeth, Joel W. Genesis of the SEA OF CORTEZ, SteinbQ, 6:3, Sum. 1973, 
74-80. Steinbeck proposed collaboration on the San Francisco guide book after several 
of Edward F. Ricketts’s essays had been rejected by several journals. The original plan 
was that both men keep journals of the trip, but only Ricketts did so. Thus, when the 
question of joint authorship arose, Steinbeck argued for the inclusion of Ricketts’s name 
although this led to an inevitable confusion by reviewers as to actual authorship.—T.E.H. 


1317. Hargrave, John. Steinbeck and SUMMER TIME ENDS, SteinbQ, 6:3, Sum. 
1973, 67-73. [Steinbeck’s enthusiasm for Hargrave’s novel helped him to get it pub- 
lished. The article includes a letter (Dec. 1937) from Steinbeck to Hargrave about 
the published criticism of the novel.] —T.E.H. 


Gay Talese 


1318. Nobile, Philip. Gay Talese Has a Dilemma, Esquire, 80:6, Dec. 1973, 178-183, 
318, 320, 322, 324. In Talese’s life, carnality has become a passion intensified by his 
researches into the nation’s sexual revolution, a passion depicted too explicitly for his 
status as a serious writer in An Evening in the Nude with Gay Talese, his profile (the 
content and style of which he despised) in New York Magazine last spring. His nu- 
merous sexual infidelities do not trouble his wife, whom he sincerely loves, and their 
marriage is sound. “The Joe DeMaggio of New Journalism,’ Talese considers his 
The Kingdom and the Power a great book of our era and regards himself as a true 
professional. His “sex book,” now being written, “will very likely do for the sex 
revolution” what his two earlier books, The Kingdom and the Power and Honor Thy 
Father, “did for the Times and the Mafia.” —J.S.P. 


Allen Tate 


1319. Tate, Allen. A Lost Traveller's Dream, MQR, 11:4, Aut. 1972, 225-236. [A 
memoir involving people who have influenced his work may be nearer truth than a 
writer’s autobiography. When Tate learned he had been born in Kentucky, not Virginia, 
it was as ‘if he had two birthplaces. As a child he accompanied his mother on her 
wandering from one place of family interest to another. He was a reader. Neither 
his mental nor his physical prowess afforded him much pride. His relatives were even 
more peculiar in his memory and dreams than they had been in the flesh. This article is 
the opening chapter of a memoir to be entitled A Lost Traveller’s Dream.] —E.H. 


| Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
1320. Leverence, W. John. CAT’S CRADLE and Traditional American Humor, 
TPopC, 5:4, Sp. 1972, 955-963. Numerous traditional aspects of American humor are 
present in this work: the tall tale; the unreliable narrator, the Negro minstrel (Bokonon), 
comedy- in a grim situation (ice-nine, the ultimate weapon), grotesque naturalism, in- 
congruous language, narrative objectivity in a chaotic situation, satire, anecdote, the 
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Westerner character, alazon-eiron relationship; the yarn-spinner overwhelmed by his 
own tale, point counter point, avoidance or deprecation of extramarital sex, the humor- 
less narrator, and sentimentality. —R.S.T. 


1321. Trachtenburg, Stanley. Vonnegut’s Cradle: The Erosion of Comedy, MQR, 
12:1, 1973, 66-71. The purpose of Vonnegut’s comedy is not to provide access. to 
reality. The characters in Cat’s Cradle (Delacorte, 1971) are free, but their experience 
does not make sense to them. Though there is no logical answer to man’s questicn, 
“I? Why?.” to Vonnegut existence is compelling. Unlike conventional Western in- 
clusive comedy in which ail ends well, Vonnegut’s is exclusive, annihilating reality by 
treating it as a joke. Because logic cannot make logical an illogical world, he has 
tried boundless illogic. —E.H. 


1322. Wolfe, G. K. Vonnegut and the Metaphor of Science Fiction: THE SIRENS 
OF TITAN, JPopC, 5:4, Sp. 1972, 964-969. It is a misconception to consider satire, 
black humor, and science fiction as mutually exclusive; all are interwoven in Vonnegut’s 
novels. Science fiction is a device through which he speaks and which provides his 
necessary metaphors, The Sirens of Titan has been dismissed as pure science fiction; 
it is actually the seminal work in the author’s development. Later themes are introduced 
here: a complete restructuring of society and the harsh realities of meaningless cruelty 
and death. —R.S.T. 


Austin Warren 


1323. Warzen, Austin. In Search of a Vocation, MQR, 11:4, 1972, 237-247. [In his 
search for a vocation Warren eliminated administration, church music, and philosophy. 
As he strove in his essays and journals to order his thinking, free from outside authority, 
he realized his interest lay in analysis and evaluation rather than in writing poetry or 
fiction. His consuming interest in criticism, to which the key is research, involved 
not only understanding a work of art in every way possible but the creative process 
and the effect on the reader. His test for self-fulfillment in his own art was his. ability 
to condense his book-length conclusions.] —~E.H. 


Edith Wharton 
1324. Pritchett, V. S. A Fiend for Destiny, NSt, Dec. 22, 1972, 946-947 (rev.-art., A 
Backward Glance, Constable, 1972). Wharton’s autobiography, published in 1937. just 
missed the boat because of World War IL The dropped names in it are anonymous 
now, and she was not indiscreet enough for the Edwardian revival. Ethan. Frome, The 
House of Mirth, and The Age of Innocence, her 3 best novels, are excellent works of 
the 2nd rank. She was born to bankers in a generation stiff with recollections of probity, 
idleness, and withdrawal from public life. The men drifted into loss of will, but the 
women had formidable conquests. In this divided world she grew as a child a terrify- 
ingly efficient double self. When the banker was united with the artist, she saw her 
subject as ຂ novelist, namely to write about the frivolity of provincial society and find 
significance in people destined to be debased. She elaborated the balance sheet of 
renunciation and moral inadequacy in that society. Her friendship with James was 
long, deep and tutelary. Leon Edel’s account of James owes a great deal to her.—R.E.W. 


John Hall Wheelock 


1325. Hubbell, Jay B. A Major American Poet: John Hall Wheelock, SAQ, 72:2, 
Sp. 1973, 295-310. Wheelock’s poetry has secured a place for him in the mainstream 
of literary tradition and has offered us a new sense of wonder, mystery, sadness, joy, 
and unity cf life. Critical attitudes of the 1940’s and 50’s have militated against his 
recognition, but of late, with new editions his reputation has grown. A concern fer 
current issues makes him seem relevant to young readers. His topics include a concern 
for nature, childhood, and the tragic side of life. —R.D.J. 


# 
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Walter White 
Cf.: Item 1303. 


Richard Wilbur 


1326. Herzman, Ronald B. A Yeatsian Parallel in Richard Wilbur’s MERLIN EN- 
THRALLED, NCLit, 2:5, Nov. 1972, 10-11. Wilbur is concerned with small things. 
In this work he employs the common poetic technique of embodying history in a 
particular event. In this, his technique echoes Yeats’s Leda and the Swan. In Wilbur's 
work, unlike Yeats’s, the small event is not apocalyptic, but the effect is immediatce— 
“Their mail grew quainter as they clopped along” (I. 35). —J.M.D. 


Edmund Wilson 


1327. Bailey, Anthony. The Old Life, NSt, Apr. 7, 1972, 461-462 (rev.-art., Upstate, 
MacMillan, 1972). Wilson is a staunch and gritty writer of Johnsonian weight though 
often not without crankiness. He has presence. His ability to project a vital personality 
fills his fiction and such spadework as Patriotic Gore. In a marvelous scene in Upstate 
Wilson and Nabokov argue about Russian prosody and English pronunciation. Wilson 
has a few reservations about Nabokov and notes that he must have suffered humiliation 
in leaving Russia. —R.E.W. 


1328. Pritchett, V. S. My Friend Edmund Wilson, NSt, July 7, 1972, 28. Wilson had 
the American gift of ubiquity. A sort of experienced baby, he was a dedicated polyglot 
who, even in the serious crisis of his health, renewed himself by spending himself. His 
prose is that of a diagnostician, serviceable, grainy, but not elegant. He was terse 
and eager to get on with the matter of literary artistry. He could not resist dabbling in 
any. literature or art available, and he knew that artists are often closer to the political 
skin of a country than the politicians. He saw countries as situations of some sort, 
collected the evidence, and passed on through, but in his historical writing important 
works are seen traveling through him. As a novelist Wilson has too much pungent social 
and clinical investigation to get off the ground. He was a character large enough to 
be many kinds of a man. | —R.E.W. 


Thomas Wolfe 


1329, Lengeler, Rainer. Thomas Wolfe and S. T. Coleridge, N&Q, 20:9, Sept. 1973, 
332-333. Apart from a few typing errors, the Cain passage in Wolfe’s Dark in the Forest, 
Strange as Time is a verbatim transcript of Coleridge’s The Wanderings of Cain; scholars 
examining Wolfe’s typescript should have noticed his use of double quotation marks for 
the passage. Hence some views recorded as Wolfe’s are actually Coleridge’s. —J.S.P. 


Drama 
Cf.: Item 1023. 

Fiction 
1330. Carter, Paul A. Extravagant Fiction Today-——Cold Fact Tomorrow: A Rationale 
for the First American Science-Fiction Magazines, JPopC, 5:4, Sp. 1972, 842-857. The 
debate over serving as “exponent of scientific advancement” continued throughout the 
history of science-fiction pulp magazines during the 1920’s and 30’s. The dropping of 
the atomic bomb may have finally made the future-forecasting of science fiction 
respectable. —R.S.T. 


1331. Lewis, Stuart A. The Jewish Author Looks at the Black, ColQ, 21:3, Win. 1973, 
317-330. The roles of Jews and blacks as natural allies have changed to those of 
antagonists. Themes in recent Jewish novels include: fascination with blacks, frustra- 
tion at alienation from them, and dreams of reconciliation. In works by Jewish authors, 
blacks often embody freedom from inhibition, a sense of belonging, and super-sexuality. 
Many Jewish novelists, in fact and fiction, envy the lifestyles of blacks and identify 
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with their minority status. Underscoring the black’s rejection of the Jew’s attempts at 
brotherhood, these novels recognize no easy solution to race problems. The Jew’s 
strong need for identification with and assimilation by the elemental America of the 
black demands complete repudiation of white dominance, [This article deals specifically 
with works by Fiedler, Podhoretz, Roth, Green, Friedman, Malamud, Lesser, Bellow, 
Tarr, Gold, and Wallant.] —S.M.E.G. 


1332. Scott, Clifford:: Up the Congo Without a Paddle: Images of Blackest Africa in 
American Fiction, NDQ, 40:4, Aut. 1972, 7-19. Early 20th-century American writers 
who used Sub-Sahara African settings lacked the tools to handle the African character 
or changes at work in African culture. Stock characters appeared in manufactured 
African settings. Stereotypes were based on traditional cultural ethnocentrism, racist 
theories and the power differential between Europeans and Africans. The literature, 
divided intc escapist-fantasy, juvenile adventure, romance, historical novels, and adult 
adventures, shows that writers of whatever color treated the African in this literature 
in the contemporary American perspective. —Ly.B.H. 


1333. Meyer, Arlin G. Form, Fluidity, and Flexibility in Recent American Fiction, 
Cresset, 36:6, Apr. 1973, 11-15 (rev.-art., Tony Tanner, City of Words, Harper & 
Row, 1971). Tanner’s study surveys contemporary American fiction, focusing on the 
more avant-grade writers and on their recurring themes. Ellison, Heller, and Bellow are 
concerned with the American dream of an unconditioned life in which the individual is 
free to make his own choices. The problem of identity in American fiction is best 
expressed in the works of Purdy and Hawkes. The most deliberate attempt to create 
new landscapes beyond the boundaries fixed by society is evident in Kesey’s work. 
American writers, according to Tanner, reveal an unusual concern with the ability of 
language to embody new realities in traditional forms, such as William Burroughs’s 
experiments exploring the relationships between words and things. Tanner returns re- 
peatedly to the notion of entropy (a term used by the novelist Thomas Pynchon) as a 
key concept in recent fiction. [Short reviews of John Barth’s Chimera (1972); Donald 
Barthelme’s Sadness (1972), Peter DeVries’s Without a Stitch in Time (1972), John 
Updike’s Museums and Women and Other Stories (1972), and John A. Williams’s Sons 
of Darkness, Sons of Light (1969) are also included.] —E.C.S. 


Cf.: Item 1281. 


Poetry 


1334, Matthews, William. Without a Bell—1, New, No. 19, Fall 1972, 45-50 (rev.-art). 
A feature af contemporary poetry is the proliferation of independent and very small 
publishing operations. In general these presses do a creditable job and fill a genuine need, 
But there is occasionally a tendency to encourage a new class of poet, a small press 
“type” who often has many small press books to his name. This kind of standardization 
means that editors of small presses will need to become more adventurous and more 
discriminating. —A.F. 


1335, Wins.ow, Pete. A Reply, New, No. 18, Apr. 1972, 37-42. Mark Wilson’s 
American Surrealism 1971? (New, No. 15, Apr.-May 1971, 97-100 [AES, 17:8, Apr. 
1974, 2507) shows him to be both uninformed and threatened by the American sur- 
realist movement. Surrealism, by means of automatic writing, taps the imagination at 
its deepest levels. The surrealist collides with unacceptable objective reality and 
emerges having altered his life. The best statement about surrealism is still André 
Breton’s, wko defined it as “psychic automatism in its purest state... exempt from any 
aesthetic or moral concern” [no citation given]. By exalting the pure image, the 
surrealist opens the realm of the marvelous, in which every man is a poet and a 
magician. Surrealism is capable of transforming the world and changing life. —S.A. 
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General 


1336. Winthrop, Henry. Sexuality in Literature, ColQ, 21:3, Win. 1973, 337-358. To 
Daniel Bell, pornotopia, manifesting uninhibited sexuality in the media and the arts, 
represents danger. Norman Cousins recognizes it as desensitizing. To Susan Sontag 
and P. A. Sorokin respectively, it is spiritual liberation and corruption. The literary 
pornotopic revolution can be assessed on Russell Lynes’s cultural levels. [The individuals 
named above are quoted, but no citations are given.] Highbrows often regard such 
literature as expressing the unfettered human spirit. Pornotopia addresses the middle- 
brow’s unlimited sexual curiosity and can become cultural dilettantism, extirpating 
standards. For the lowbrow, whose life is shallow and reading capacity limited, porn- 
otopia is an appeal to his desire for sensationalism. The pornotopic revolution may 
augur grave ills like social decadence and collapse of the West; or it may be a less 
serious overreaction to Puritanism and a temporary imbalance. —S.M.E.G. 
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CELTIC 


Language 
Cf.: Item 1036. 


James Joyce 


1337. Foster, John W. Passage Through THE DEAD, Criticism, 15:2, Sp. 1973, 91- 
108. Gabriel’s epiphany is a vision transcending the fusion of life and death. If con- 
sidered as the celebration of a funeral, the party provides irony by taking place on 
Epiphany. The first act ironically reveals the author’s mock-seriousness by varying one 
framework of mythico-ritual, to support narration, which conceals an opposite frame- 
work. Gabriel’s alienation is shown by the story he tells and by his wish to with- 
draw from festivities and walk in the snow outside. Forces which Joyce felt to be 
threatening—nationalism, religion, celibacy, and ancestral and parental worship—are 
versions of life-negation which Stephen (Portrait) also felt. Stephen and Gabriel violate 
taboos, and their epiphanies are similar, but Gabriel lacks Stephen’s artistic qualifica- 
tions, and his pride is of a lower order. Passage through the dead acccrds with a 
dialectic of epiphany in three stages: “the wearing of a death-mask, the unmasking of 
the living self, the transcendence of death and life in epiphanic vision.” Snow succeeds 
death as a key motif with the window acting as a barrier and an insulation which is 
destroyed when Gabriel experiences union with the radiance and purity of snow, a 
universal beauty symbol. —M.T.H. 


1338. Scarry, John. Joyce and Mario the Tenor, N&Q, 20:9, Sept. 1973, 331. The 
story that Joyce’s grandfather on his deathbed in Cork told his son John to go hear the 
celebrated tenor Mario [Giovanni Matteo] that night (Oct. 28, 1866), and that John 
went, 15 not true: Cork newspapers reveal that Mario did not sing in that city that 
evening. Joyce used the legend in Exiles, and Stanislaus Joyce recorded it in My 
Brother’s Keeper (Faber & Faber, 1958). Bloom’s image in Ulysses of Mario singing 
Martha seems to depict the tenor near the end of his career in a confused picture 
involving multiple and irreconcilable recollections of him perhaps passed down from 
grandfather to son and, eventually, to grandson. But the hero worship of Mario in 
Ireland recorded by Joyce was true. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1310. 
Sean O’Casey , 
Cf.: Item 1176. 
Liam O'Flaherty 
Cf.: Item 1176. 
William Butler Yeats 
Cf.: Items 1173 and 1326. 
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Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
works; and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface 
type. No italics are used. A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface 
type. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article or monograph immedi- 
ately follows the title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the 
abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. All monograph abbrevi- 
ations are ptefixed by the designation Mon/. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Gen- 
erally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, 
theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, 
it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and central religious works, such as the 
Bible, are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly 
indexes, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted 
and includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in 
the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shake- 
speare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. Titles of ali primary literary 
works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 makes feasible the cumulation of annual l 
indexes at some future date. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
Abstracts of English Studies 

Department of English 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 





Categories 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they ` 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author's Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 


GENERAL 

General J. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Qther Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 

General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General HI. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


ENGLISH 


English I. Particularism and Regionalism 

English i] Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

English 111. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 
General) 

English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English VH. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VHI. Romantic 

English IX. Victorian 

English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 
American +. Perticularism and Regionalism 
American II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodclogy) 
American III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 
American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Ficticn, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 
American Y. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American WI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VII]. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 


Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 


Alnt 
Anglia 
BakSJ 
BC 
CanL 


Descant 


DHLR 


Dickensian 


DIR 
DM 
DUJ 
ECS 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Periodicals 


Art International, 15:5, May 20, 1971; 6, June 20, 1971. 
Anglia: Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie, 91:3, 1973. 
Baker Street Journal, 23:4, Dec. 1973. 

Book Collector, 22:3, Aut. 1973. 

Canadian Literature, No. 38, Aut. 1968. 

Descant, 17:4, Sum. 1973. 

D. H. Lawrence Review, 6:3, Fall 1973. 

Dickensian, 69:3, Sept. 1973. 

Diliman Review, .18:4, Oct. 1970. 

Dublin Magazine, 9:1, Aut. 1971. 

Durham University Journal, 65:2, Mar. 1973. 


Eighteenth-Century Studies, 2:2, Win. 1968; 3, Sp. 1969; 4, Sum. 
1969; 3:1, Fall 1969; 2, Win. 1969; 3, Sp. 1970; 4, Sum. 1970. 


Eire-Ireland, 8:4, Win. 1973. 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 32:1, Fall 1973. 
Jamaica Journal, 8:1, Mar. 1974. 

Journal of American Studies, 7:2, Aug. 1973. 

Journal of Canadian Fiction, 2:1, Win. 1973; 2, Sp. 1973. 
Journal of Commonwealth Literature, 8:2, Dec. 1973. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, 31:4, Oct-Dec. 1970; 32:1, Jan.- 
Mar. 1971. 


Jack London Newsletter, 1:3, July-Dec. 1968. 

Kipling Journal, 40:187, Sept. 1973. 

Literature and Psychology, 22:2, 1972; 3, 1972; 4, 1972; 23:1, 1973. 
Language, 45:1, Mar. 1969; 3, Sept. 1969. 

Literature/ Film Quarterly, 1:2, Apr. 1973; 3, July 1973. 
Lock Haven Review, 14, 1973. 

Library, 5th Ser., 28:3, Sept. 1973. 

Mabon, 1:6, 1973. 

Markham Review, 3:2, Feb. 1972; 3, May 1972. 

Modern Drama, 16:2, Sept. 1973. 

Meanjin Quarterly, 32:3, Sept. 1973; 4, Dec. 1973. 

Modern Language Review, 67:4, Oct. 1972; 68:1, Jan. 1973. 
Midwest Quarterly, 15:1, Aut. 1973. 

Notes and Queries, 20:9, Sept. 1973; 11, Nov. 1973. 


Notes on Contemporary Literature, 2:5, Nov. 1972. 
New: American and Canadian Poetry, No. 20, Jan. 1973; 21, Sp./ 
Sum. 1973. 


New Letters, 40:1, Fall 1973. 

Notes on Mississippi Writers, 6:2, Fall 1973. 

New Orleans Review, 3:1, 1972. 

Novel: A Forum on Fiction, 2:1, Fall 1968. 

Neueren Sprachen, n.s., 21:6, June 1972; 7, July 1972; 8, Aug. 1972. 


New Statesman, Jan. 12; Feb. 2, 9, 23; Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; Apr. 
27; May 4, 11, 25; June 1, 15; Aug. 3, 10, 24 (1973). 


Mon/CWNCL 


Mon/Or 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973. 
Poetry Australia, 8:43, 2nd Qt. 1972; 44, 3rd Qt. 1972. 

Poetry Wales, 9:1, Sum. 1973. 

Psychoanalytic Review, 59:2, Sum. 1972. 

Serif, 10:1, Sp. 1973. 

Shenandoah, 24:2, Win. 1973; 3, Sp. 1973. 

Solidarity, 8:6, Dec. 1973. 

Sewanee Review, 81:4, Aut. 1973. 

Thoth, 13:2, Sp. 1973. 

Thoreau Society Bulletin, 124, Sum. 1973; 125, Fall 1973. 

University of Portland Review, 24:2, Fall 1972; 25:2, Fall 1973. 
Victorian Studies, 17:1, Sept. 1973; 2, Dec 1973. 

Western World Review, 4:1, 1969. 

William and Mary Quarterly, 30:4, 1973. 

West Virginia University Bulletin: Philological Papers, 20, Sept. 1973. 
Walt Whitman Review, 17:2, June 1971; 3, Sept. 1971. 


Monographs 
Canadian Writers (New Canadian Library, Toronto), No. 1, 1969; 2. 
1969; 3, 1969. 


Proceedings of the 1970 Steinbeck Conference, Oregon State and Ball 
State Universities, Oregon State University Press (Corvallis), 1971 
{Steinbeck: The Man and His Work, ed. Richard Astro and Tetsu- 
maro Hayashi]. 


Mon/WSUBUS Wichita State University Bulletin University Studies (Kansas), 49:94, 


Feb. 1973. 


GENERAL 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 


1339. Cornwell, Ethel F. Decreasing Aesthetic Distance: The Problem of Universality, 
WVUBPP, 20, Sept. 1973, 47-55. All art requires a distance, spatial, temporal, psycho- 
logical, or a combination of the three, which must be maintained in some fashion if we 
are to achieve the detachment essential to aesthetic appreciation. Without sufficient 
distance there can be no universality. But the steady movement toward the reader which 
we find in 20th-century literature, and the increased effort in both drama and fiction to 
involve the audience in the created work, indicates a response to problems and attitudes 
typical of an age when ethical values have become relative and the concept of personality 
has become fluid, leaving the writer no firm basis for the construction of character and 
no traditional means of achieving universality. —R.H.D. 


Comparative Literature 


1340. Fox, Hugh. Latin and North American Cultural Differences: An Historical Per- 
spective, WestWR, 4:1, 1969, 1-6. Latin American culture is formal, ritualistic and 
rigidly patterned because it is based on the autocratic, inflexible culture of Renaissance 
Spain and the traditional civilizations of Pre-Columbian America. North American 
culture, on the other hand, is derived from an individualistic Anglo-Germanic -tradition, 
and is therefore flexible and progressive. Jose Enrique Rodo, in his essay Ariel (Dorn- 
aleche, 1900), spells out the contrast in terms of Shakespeare’s Temp., and compares 
humanistically oriented Latin America with Ariel, and technological, materialistic North 
America with Caliban. Yet North American romantics, as represented by Emerson or 
Thoreau, have expressed a need for spiritual values, while Latin American romantics 
are oriented toward the industrial mystique. LU. 


1341. Fox, Hugh. Out of the Analytical Trap into Paradise? A Study of North and 
South American Romanticism, WestWR, 4:1, 1969, 6-20. Discovery of America gave 
direction and location to the romantic utopias of European Renaissance thought. The 
New World came to represent all the qualities of natural, uncorrupted man and society 
and embodied anti-European, anti-society feelings. But while North American romantics, 
such as Emerson or Thoreau, looked directly to Eastern sources of India and China for 
a return to “natural” wisdom, Latin American romantics, with their background of 
Moorish Conquest and Catholicism were not interested in exoticism, and turned toward 
civilized, urban Spanish culture as opposed to native barbaric life. The Latin American 
poet living in a politically and socially unstable society was much more a participant in 
technological and political progress than his North American counterpart who considered 
encroaching ດດ evil. —LU. 


History of Ideas | 
1342. Wiener, Philip P. Some Remarks on Professor Mink’s Views of Methodology in 
the History of Ideas, ECS, 2:3, Sp. 1969, 311-317. Louis O. Mink’s article Change and 
Causality in the History of Ideas (ECS 2:1, Fall 1968, 7-25 [AES, 18:3, Nov. 1974, 698]) 
is a misdirected attack on Arthur O. Lovejoy’s methodology in the history of ideas (Great 
Chain of Being, Harvard U., 1936). Mink’s first thesis, that Lovejoy’s methodology 
treats ideas as things, misrepresents Lovejoy’s treatment of ideas; Mink’s second thesis, 
that the methodology of intellectual history must be self-referential, rests on a peculiar 
and dubious subjective philosophy of history; Mink’s third thesis, that the history of ideas 
does not need the concept of causation, rests on a questionable view of the relevance of 
causation. Mink’s alternative to Lovejoy’s analytic method involves a tautology. In 
spite of Mink’s misreading of Lovejoy, Lovejoy remains a valuable guide in the history 
of ideas. —R.A.R. 
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1343. Mink, Louis O. Reply te Philip Wiener, ECS, 2:3, Sp. 1969, 318-320. 
[Wiener’s article 15 a misreading of Louis O. Mink’s article (see the preceding abstract).} 
The three theses to which Wiener objects are preliminary statements, not premises or 
conclusions. Wiener suggests that Lovejoy is being attacked; actually, once the concept 
of the history of ideas being self-referential is understood, it can be noted that there are 
two different conceptual systems in contention in Lovejoy’s thought: those of the positivist 
and the historicist. —R.A.R. 


Cf.: Items 1443 and 1444. 
Literature and Society 


Cf.: Items 1643, 1644, and 1645. 


Theory of Criticism 
1344. Carroll, John. George Steiner and Cambridge English: A Dismal Case of Rancour, 
Meanjin, 32:3, Sept. 1973, 318-322. Steiner’s literary criticism is intelligent and exciting, 
criticism in the urgent, immediate sense of exploring and evaluating the past in order to 
illuminate the present, under the assumption that history is not discontinuous. His rejection 
by the English faculty of Cambridge University is a comment on their provinciality, not 
on Steiner’s critical ability. —W.R. 


1345, Eidsvik, Charles. Demonstrating Film Influence, LFQ, 1:2, Apr. 1973, 113-121. 
Literary criticism has reached an important juncture because the critic with knowledge 
of media is now in a position to begin the serious analysis of the penetration of film into 
printed literature. He must be careful, though, in describing a writer’s style as “cinematic,” 
to distinguish between writing that is similar in technique to the film and writing that is 
actually influenced by the film. Many qualities of written expression can be loosely 
described as cinematic—visual images, scene-building, fragmentation, montage—because 
they resemble the cinema but do not necessarily stem from it. —T.D. 


1346. Kermode, Frank. Facets, Bubbles, Phylacteries, NSt, May 4, 1973, 660-661 
(rev.-art., Roland Barthes, Le Plaisir du Teste, Editions du Seuil, 1973). This French 
version of Anglo-American New Criticism outdoes its predecessor. Barthes uses the 
semiology of Saussure’s linguistics as a model for the study of non-linguistic sign systems 
and those constituted by language but not restricted to the sentence. Texts are seen as 
structures of independent signifiers. His Writing Degree Zero (1953) is the precursor of 
this work, and Elements of Semiology (1964) inaugurated the new semiology. S/Z 
(1970), a practical demonstration of his concepts has not been translated into English. 
In Le Plaisir, plaisir reinforces the sense of belonging to a historical culture; jouissance 
involves a panicky loss of self, arising from a perversion of culture. Though in Barthes’s 
criticism the author is still excluded, the text can wear an ideology and can have a subject, 
representations, and themes. —R.E.W. 


Cf.: Item 1440, 
Translation 


1347. Auden, W. H. Renderings, NSt, Feb. 2, 1973, 164-165 (rev.-art., C. A. Partridge, 
English Bible Translation, Deutsch, 1973), The translator of the Bible has the problem 
that we derive our dogmas or absolute metaphysical presuppositions from the Holy Writ, 
and he must reckon with tradition. The King James version is, as Partridge says, the 
most satisfactory, though later versions do clarify obscurities, Its translators had a feeling 
for ritual and ceremonial language. The Authorized Version is no harder to read than 
Shakespeare, and its archaisms are a religious asset. The ritual parts of the Book of 
Common Prayer should be in Latin, a timeless language. —R.E.W. 


1348. Frost, William. English Persius: The Golden Age, ECS, 2:2, Win. 1968, 77-101. 
Translators of Persius in the last 350 years have been interested in the obscurity, drama, 
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and imagery in his poetry. The obscurity has given creative latitude and a stimulus to 
new creation to translators as diverse as Dryden and W. S. Merwin. Translators have 
also been interested in imitating Persius’s ability to cast satire in a series of scenes 
described with linguistic vivacity. Persius’s images have been the source of most problems 
and opportunities for the translator. Although these three qualities of Persius’s poems 
have made for worthwhile translations, translators have not always used them to advan- 
tage. The history of translation of Persius’s works falls into four stages: Elizabethan, neo- 
classic, Victorian, and Modern. Persius was a moralist, disgusted by the courts of Nero, 
not a meditative poet. | —R.A.R. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Methodology 


1349. Barker, Nicolas. The Text, BC, 22:3, Aut. 1973, 295-298, 301-304, 307-310, 
313-314. [This survey of some recent discussions of editing—including Fredson Bowers’s 
Multiple Authority: New Problems and Concepts of Copy-Text (Library, 27:2, June 1972, 
81-115 [AES, 16:6, Feb. 1973, 1542]) and the Statement of Editorial Principles and 
Procedures of the Center for Editions of American Authors—points out that biblio- 
graphical and critical approaches to editing are not incompatible, that in fact they work 
together.] —G.T.T. 


HI. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics : 
1350. Hope, Francis. Trade of Terms, NSt, Feb. 23, 1973, 268. Some language usage 
are preferable to others. There is now a movement toward “anything goes,” but the 
Academie Francaise custom of establishing usage is preferable. [The author discusses 
disinterested vs. uninterested, noting their distinguishing synonyms impartial vs. bored, the 
spread of situation as a general term, the “new plague” of in terms of and in the 
absence of, and overuse of the semi-colon.] The verb ridden in class-ridden is used in 
an inappropriate sense. —R.E.W. 


1351. Hinds-Howell, David G. [a], and A. M. MacDonald [b]. Riddled vs. Ridden, NSt, 
Mar. 9, 1973, 342 (letters). [a] Francis Hope must be corrected on class-ridden [see 
preceding abstract] because of a confusion between the meanings “ride, snatch, deliver 
from” with “ride, sit upon” inter alia. Ride can mean “kill” or “overdo” and ridden is 
a suffix to words suggesting the idea of being “sat upon or oppressed.” [b] Chambers’s 
Twentieth-Century Dictionary (ed., MacDonald) cross-references rid to ride in the sense 
of “oppressed by the dominance or prevalence of” and class-ridden would have the 
meaning of “dominated by class.” —R.E.W. 


1352. Lakoff, Robin. Some Reasons Why There Can’t Be Any Some-Any Rule, Lang, 
45:3, Sept. 1969, 608-615. The distribution of seme and any in English conditional, 
negative, and interrogative sentences depends not merely on syntactic information but 
also on the presuppositions and expectations of the speaker, which may have no other 
overt syntactic reflex. Some tends to be correlated with positive presuppositions and any 
with neutral or negative presuppositions. Questions and conditions may take either positive 
or negative presuppositions, but in a negative sentence no positive presupposition is 
possible. Because of their importance, the presuppositions of the speaker should be 
reflected in the semantic representation of a sentence. —A.K. 


1353. Sloat, Clarence. Proper Nouns in English, Lang, 45:1, Mar. 1969, 26-30. A 
subclass of countable nouns in English, proper nouns permit selection of essentially the 
same set of determiners and are equally freely made plural. They differ only in that 
proper nouns take no unstressed the when singular and when preceded by a restrictive 
adjective or followed by a restrictive relative clause. Treating proper nouns as having 
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free selection of determiners and numbers simplifies the description of selectional restric- 
tions while permitting natural semantic interpretations. —A.K. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


1354. Adams, John F. Tragedy: The Extinction and Survival of Consciousness, NOriR, 
3:1, 1972, 3-7. Each genre deals with consciousness in its own way. Tragedy involves 
the paradox between the consciousness of the self’s infinitude and the perception that one 
is indeed finite. These two dimensions exist simultaneously so that we sense the value 
of the consciousness. The role of chance in Shakespeare’s Rom, stresses the vulnerability 
of our consciousness. In R. H Shakespeare contrasts what Richard’s consciousness wrongly 
interprets as his role with the truth of his existence. Lear achieves immortality by 
accepting his mortality. Hamlet is preoccupied with his own consciousness. Marlowe’s 
Dr. Faustus achieves a kind of immortality by seeking immortality. Macbeth’s intense 
consciousness makes him reject that consciousness. —A.J.M. 


Fiction 
1355. Hardy, Barbara. Towards a Poetics of Fiction: An Approach Through Narrative, 
Novel, 2:1, Fall 1968, 5-14. Narrative is not an invention of artists but a “primary act 
of mind.” Human beings make up stories in order to live, and the novel is a continua- 
tion of the fantasy we impose upon reality. Novels are, to varying degrees, self-conscious 


narratives. Some successfully show fantasy as productive while others show an ambiv- 
alence, both utilizing and denying fantasy. —M.Sed. 


1356. Turner, Paul. Novels Ancient and Modern, Novel, 2:1, Fall 1968. 15-25. Greek 
romances contain many characteristics of the modern novel, such as tke recording of 
particularized experience, structure founded on causation, referential language, contem- 
porary action, and realistic detail. These features argue for a continuity of the develop- 
ment of the novel rather than for its “sudden” appearance around 1700. Features of the 
“ancient novel” survive in novels of the 18th century and later. —M.Sed. 


1357. Weinberg, Herman G. Novel into Film, LFQ, 1:2, Apr. 1973, 39-102. While 
the novel is often used as the source for a film, the best adaptation of novel into film 
occurs when the novel is not a masterpiece. Hollywood has successfully adapted great 
novels to film, like Wuthering Heights and Anna Karenina, but the adaptation is more 
likely to be successful when the novel is second-rate, like Frank Norris’s McTeague 
adapted by von Stroheim into Greed. —T.D. 


1358. Isaacs, Neil D. Unstuck in Time: CLOCKWORK ORANGE and SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSE-FIVE, LFQ, 1:2, Apr. 1973, 122-131. Science fiction has arrived as a 
respected subgenre in both print and film. Because of the modern audienze’s familiarity 
with the elaborate machinery of convention in science-fiction plots, belief is no longer a 
problem for the author to settle. Some works of fiction or films, though, underestimate the 
audience’s awareness and stoop to explain certain points, thereby ruining the dramatic 
fabric of the story. Stanley “Kubrick’s film version of A Clockwork Orange, from 
Anthony Burgess’s novel, and George Roy Hill’s Slaughterhouse-Five, from Kurt Von- 
negut’s novel, show, in their translation from novel to film, the special problems of 
adapting the novel into film without diminishing the original. —T.D. 


1359. Turner, George. SF: Transformation of a Genre, Meanjin, 32:3, Sept. 1973, 
328-334. Science fiction is dead save in the pulp magazine; it has been replaced by SF, 
a unpronounceable word with a meaning as yet unsettled, which is steadily gaining literary 
status and being absorbed into the general body of fiction. This process will ultimately 
benefit mainstream fiction, for SF furnishes it the techniques to answer basic questions 
which science fiction was trying to answer long before the 'rest of literature even realized 
the existence of the questions. —W.R. 
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| Poetry 
1360.. Galvin, Michael. Loose Ends, PoetA, 8:44, 3rd Qt. 1972, 53-60. “Loose ends” 
poetry would seem to be a contradiction in terms to a literary purist taught to treat a 
proper poem as fixed and complete. Yet the poetry of Ted Berrigan, Anselm Hollo, and 
Gael Turnbull forces the reader to face the possibility that his own notions of poetry have 
become rather static, even damaging the receptivity necessary to appreciate it. Paul 
Carroll’s definition of “the impure poem” is pertinent here: poetry that incorporates 
what is extraneous so as to throw the writer and reader back into aspects of their lives 
that are lost in the normal processes of ordering experience., Since ordering is a selective 
process, the real world is approached only by turning away from selectivity and em- 
bracing whatever is random or arbitrary. —P.F.H. 


ENGLISH 
I, PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Scotland 
Cf.: Item 1448. 


Wales 
Cf.: Items 1494 and 1508. 


HI. LANGUAGE 
History 
1361. Hines, Philip, Jr. “Sprack” Antedated in Theobald’s PLUTUS (1715), N&Q, 
20:11, Nov. 1973, 415. Theobald used this adjective in his translation of Aristophanes’s 
play 32 years before the earliest use cited in OED. —J.S.P. 
f Linguistics 

1362. Kolb, Eduard. “Elmet” A Dialect Region in Northern England, Anglia, 91:3, 
1973, 285-313. Elmet is the ancient name for a region between the Midlands and the 
North which retains marked dialect characteristics. The name given here does not 
imply that there was an unbroken linguistic continuity from the British kingdom to the 
modern dialect district. However, morphological, phonetic, and lexical features show 
the clarity of the dialect boundaries of this area. [There are 40 maps.] —T.W.R. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
| Poetry 

1363. Smith, Janet Adam. Proper Cautions, NSt, May 25, 1973, 776-777 (rev.-art., 
Oxford Book of Children’s Verse, ed. Iona and Peter Opie, Oxford U., 1973). Until the 
19th century the prevailing modes in children’s verse were exhortation and instruction, but 
then the instructors became jollier and the moral story was turned inside out by the 
revolutionaries, Lear, Carroll, and Belloc. This collection makes evident the delight of 
poets in playing with words and rhythms in writing for the young. —R.E.W. 


Y. MEDIEVAL 
, Middle English 

1364. Hussey, S. S. The Difficult Fifth Book of TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, MLR, 
67:4, Oct. 1972, 722-729. This book differs considerably from the first four. It has no 
proem or introduction, has little humor or laughter, and contains a great deal of padding. 
Stylized portraits of three important characters, a lengthy exchange of letters, and 
paraphrased material from Boccaccio (II Filostrato) account for several hundred lines. It 
may be that Chaucer found it impossible to complete his story in the four books he had 
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originally projected, and was forced to add extraneous material in order to give the 
final book sufficient length. —S.A.W. 


1365. Stevens, Martin. The Manuscript of the TOWNELEY PLAYS: Its History and 
Editions, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 231-244. [This account surveys the history of the 
Wakefield Ms from 1576 to the present and examines the editions which have purported 
to be direct transcriptions of the Ms or of a reproduction of it.] —G.T.T. 


_ Romances 


1366. Butturf, Douglas R. Laughter and Discovered Aggression in SIR GAWAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT, L&P, 22:3, 1972, 139-149. Investigation of the uses the 
' poet makes of humor and laughter demonstrates that they are used against the reader. 
Thus the ambiguity of the work can be explained. That is, the laughter of the con- 
ventionally comic scenes is undercut by calling attention to the sadism and cruelty which 
are an unconscious part of much we find funny. The net effect is to force us to feel 
intensely the horror and suffering of the hero and to identify with him. —M.K. 


1367. Squires, Ann. Some Curious Abbreviations in the DURHAM RITUAL, N&Q, 
20:11, Nov. 1973, 403-409. The frequent apparently unnecessary waved strokes by 
the glossator that Uno Lindelöf noted in his edition of the Rituale Ecclesiae Dunel- 
mensis (Publication of the Surtees Society, 1927) deserve examination. One finds them 
most often used with substantives and adjectives, particularly in certain forms and cases; 
thus the glossator is apparently selective in making the strokes, which, though erroneous, 
arise from several possible causes—‘absentmindedness, carelessness in translation, mis- 
understanding of the Latin, and sporadic grammatical uncertainty.” —J.S.P. 


Anglo-Latin 
1368. Steadman, J. M. April-Aphrodite in Bedes DE TEMPORUM RATIONE: A 
Note on the REVERDIE, N&O, 20:11, Nov. 1973, 409. This work of Bede’s provides 
added support for the suggestion by Robertson in A Preface to Chaucer (Princeton U., 
1962) that April is etymologically associated with Venus. Bede derives the name “April” 
from both the Latin aperio and the Greek aphros, the former meaning “to open” and 
the latter, “Venus.” April opens the annual renewing of nature as the force of nature 
comes (veniat) to the earth; in antiquity this force was called Venus, —J.S.P. 


YL RENAISSANCE 
Henry Annesley 


1369. Lottes, Wolfgang. Henry Annesley: A Recusant’s Progress from Oxfordshire to 
Bavaria, Anglia; 91:3, 1973, 367-362. At one time, the English emblem book on the 
Blessed Virgin, Partheneia Sacra (Rouen, 1633), was attributed to Annesley rather than 
to its real author Henry Hawkins (1577-1646). Though Annesley was not the author, 
his career in some ways paralleled that of Hawkins, but this has been obscured because 
an early reference to him mistranslates the Latin phrase “Viuit Monachij” as indicating 
that he lived in Monaco. Rather he lived in Munich and there are numerous references 
to him in Bavarian archives. He was born in 1561 and died in 1633, after having been 
active as a Jesuit and canon in Bavaria. He also matriculated at the University of 
Ingolstadt. —T.W.R. 


William Blomfild 
1370. Schuler, Robert M. An Alchemical Poem: Authorship and Manuscripts, Library, 
28:3, Sept. 1973, 240-242. “The authorship of Bloomfield’s Blossoms, the most fre- 
quently copied English alchemical poem of the 16th century, has been in question since 
its first publication in 1652.” But the author can now be definitely named: William 
Blomfild’s name appears in acrostic form four times in the poem. [A census of Ms copies 
is appended.] —G.T.T. 
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John Cleveland and John Denham. 


137 1. Korshin, Paul J. The Evolution of Neoclassical Poetics:' Cleveland, Denham, and 
Waller as Poetic Theorists, ECS, 2:2, Win. 1968, 102-137. -Cleveland, Denham, and 
Waller each typify a different aspect of poetic theory in. the transition period from 
metaphysical to neoclassical poetry. Cleveland’s poetry is neither metaphysical nor 
baroque. His principle contribution to poetic theory is as an ironist and satirist, as can 
be seen in his influence on Restoration burlesque and in his cultivation of the plainness 
and comprehensibility that became part of the central poetic tradition of neoclassicism. 
Denham’s contribution is his poetics of moderation, especially as revealed in the balanced 
style and analogic didacticism of Cooper’s Hill. The essential ingredient of his theory 
is the resolving of contraries by which poetry becomes a meliorating force. Waller is 
best known for his love lyrics, but his public poems were the most influential in forming 
neoclassical tradition. The immediate goal in his theoretic context is harmony. His poetry 
is important because the typological, historical, and classical analogies he used to estab- 
lish a symbolic landscape of poetic forms later became standard referents. —R.A.R. 


Alexander Hume 
Cf.: Item 1379. 


Christopher Marlowe 


1372. Honderich, Pauline. John Calvin and Doctor Faustus, MLR, 68:1, Jan. 1973, 
1-13. Unlike the pre-Reformation morality plays to which it is related, Dr. Faustus does 
not have a happy ending; the hero does not repent and find mercy. The earlier, more 
optimistic tone of religious drama had changed with the Anglican Reformation, and 
changed even more radically with the advent of Calvinism. It is from the “successful 
juxtaposition” of the moderate Anglican and Calvinist positions on redemption that the 
dramatic tensions of Dr. Faustus arise. If Marlowe had presented a simple Calvinist 
hero there would have been little excitement generated by the dramatic situation. To 
ensure excitement and tension, Marlowe introduces Anglican (Catholic) images of a 
benevolent God along with the contrasted Calvinist images, to give us the first “great 
tragic hero of English drama” in a plot of “remarkable tragic intensity.” —S.A.W. 


1373. Aden, Ross. Tragedy of the Absurd: Marlowe’s TAMBURLAINE and Camus’s 
CALIGULA, Thoth, 13:2, Sp. 1973, 3-9. Marlowe’s Tamburlaine and Camus’s Caligula 
posit essentially the same tragic view of the absurdity of human existence. This view is 
articulated in each play through the involvement of the protagonist in a gradually 
developing series of paradoxical situations which ultimately destroy him. Both heroes 
are great warriors who, after conquering most of the known world, try to transcend the 
limitations of human nature. They attempt to become masters of mortality and of fate 
by savagely butchering both their foes and members of their own families. In so doing, 
however, they act only as servants of fate and ultimately cause their own destruction. 
The dichotomy betwen the godlike aspirations of Tamburlaine and Caligula, as articulated 
in their grandiloquent speeches, and the reality of their brutal actions serves to delineate 
further this view of the absurdity of the human condition. —E.J.Ca. 


Cf.: Item 1354. 

Andrew Marvell 
1374. McKeithan, D. M. Two Avian Images in Marvell and Whitman, WWR, 17:3, 
Sept. 1971, 101-103. In To His Coy Mistress Marvell uses “am’rous birds of prey” to 
lead to the image of a ball, and Whitman also focuses on birds in The Dalliance of Eagles. 
Whitman describes the birds with scientific accuracy, but Marvell compares them to hu- 
man beings. —B.F. 


John Milton 
1375. Sherbo, Arthur. “Mazie Error” PARADISE LOST IV. 239, MLR, 67:4, Oct. 
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1972, 745-751. Students of Milton agree that the poet often uses words in their primary 
or root meaning. Ricks (Milton’s Grand Style, Clarendon, 1963), Stein (Answerable 
Style, U. of Mn., 1953), and Holmes (Notes on Milton’s Use of Words, E&S, 10, 1924, 
97-121) have been particularly ingenious in finding preiapsarian significance in phrases 
like “wandering mazes,” “mazie error,’ “grateful,” and “wanton.” The reader must, 
however, be careful not to limit meanings. “Mazie error,” for instance, has overtones 
that relate it to Pasiphae and Crete rather than to Eve and Eden. “Grateful” often 
means beth pleasing and thankful; and “wanton” does not always imply moral con- 
demnation. Over-ingenious readings find puns where none were intended and where their 
intrusion can alter the whole tone of a passage. It is better to read on a somewhat 
literal level with the help of the NED than to lose oneself in “mazie error” in the 
“labyrinth of conscious and unconscious intention.” —S.A.W. 


1376. Johnson, James T. Puritans on the Covenant and on Marriage, JHI, 32:1, Jan.- 
Mar. 1971, 107-118. Both in what it asserts and in what it denies, Milton's Tetrachordon 
displays the Puritan concept in which marriage is seen as a “covenant between husband 
and wife to live together in such a way as to insure their mutual happiness on earth” and 
prepare for salvation. In this concept marriage is not a sacrament, nor must children 
result from it. Thus marriage is comparable with friendship, citizenship, and “membership 
in a Christian congregation.” | —W.D.P. 


Shakespeare 


1377. Kott, Jan. Lucian n CYMBELINE, MLR, 67:4, Oct. 1972, 742-744. Shake- 
speare may have known Lucian’s work in one of several Latin translations, most prob- 
ably in one published in 1494 in Venice. At least one brief passage in Cym. seems to 
be directly indebted to the Charon of this edition. Moreover, by noting that in all the 
Latin versions of Lucian the Charon is followed by Timon, it may be possible to estab- 
lish the date of the composition of Cym., or at least show that it immediately preceded 
the writing of Tim. —S,A.W. 


1378. Dry, Helen. Words in KING LEAR, Thoth, 13:2, Sp. 1973, 11-17. Very little 
attention has been paid to the importance of the frequent references to speech in Lear, 
which is unfortunate because words not only convey the theme but also gre part of the 
theme itself. The reader must therefore notice what is said about words. Lear, Kent, 
and Edmund all have speeches in which they attribute real spiritual and material powers 
to words. There is a definite correlation between the manner in which characters use 
language and their inherent moral stature. Goneril, Regan, Edmund, and Oswald all 
employ elaborate rhetoric to flatter and deceive their listeners. Lear uses an elevated 
style of speaking early in the play, but after he gains self-knowledge, his language be- 
comes simplified and is similar to that of Cordelia and Kent, who speak plainly and 
have moral integrity. —E.J.Ca. 


1379, Kistner, A. L., and M. L. Kistner. MACBETH: a Treatise of Conscience, Thoth, 
13:2, Sp. 1973, 27-43. The theme of the plight of the sinner afflicted with a troubled 
conscience is developed to a considerable extent in Macb. Comparison of the play 
with Alexander Hume’s Treatise of Conscience (1594), shows that much of Hume’s 
detailed description of the conscience-stricken sinner is applicable in Macb. The actions 
of Macbeth and his wife are those of deliberate sinners who have willfully committed 
grave sins with full knowledge of what they have done. They cannot sleep, have frequent 
nightmares, and see phantoms during their waking hours. Yet they persist in their sinful 
condition until they are either slain or despair and commit suicide. —E.J.Ca. 


1380. Faber, M. D. Hermia’s Dream: Royal Road to A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM, L&P, 22:4, 1972, 179-190. Analysis of the details of Hermia’s dream ac- 
cording to Freud’s methods and ideas as developed in his Interpretation of Dreams 
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illuminates the essential meaning of this play. These details reveal the presence of day 
residue, and show the operations of the censorship of erotic tendencies and their 
distortion through disguise, displacement of function and place, and replacement of 
the opposite. Dissociation in the dream captures in miniature the basic design of the 
larger, metaphorical dream. Hermia’s anxiety, which is caused by her struggle to control 
opposing tendencies in herself, also expresses the play’s concern with the problem of 
governing those archaic elements which occasionally disrupt the ordered personality, 
symbolized by Theseus’s role in the play. | —M.K. 


1381. Faber, M.D. The Adolescent Suicides of Romeo and Juliet, PsyR, 59:2, Sum. 
1972, 169-81. In Rom. Shakespeare dramatizes a syndrome leading to the suicidal 
behavior of youth. The adolescents’ suicides are caused by the frustration of their 
attempt to transfer their libidinal energies to a non-incestuous object and to separate as 
sexually mature children from their parents. The play’s predominant psychological thesis 
is the transformation of different kinds of love (e. g., the narcissism of the Capulet and 
Montagu families) into hate and hostility that disrupt civil order (the quarrels between 
the two families) and provoke disastrous deeds (Romeo’s murder of Tybalt). This trans- 
formation results in Romeo’s ultimate frustration, expressed by his desperate defiance of 
the remote stars, a rage expressing his inability to discover an appropriate object of 
discharge for his aggressive energy. Thus, because he is utterly unable to oppose Verona 
in any meaningful way and because of the loss of Juliet, the non-incenstuous object who 
represents separation, growth, and autonomy, Romeo murders Paris and himself.—M.K. 


1382. Miiller-Schwefe, Gerhard. Sprichwörter als Ubersetzungsproblem. Shakespeare’s 
ROMEO AND JULIET, NS, 21:6, June 1972, 341-351. One of the many problems that 
face the translator of Shakespeare’s plays is the transposing of proverbs and proverbial 
expressions into another language. The issue is confused by the fact that Shakespeare 
often creates his own proverbs which resemble the real ones. Yet the traditional proverb 
fulfills a dramatic function in plays such as Rom., used in associative manner, or even 
as a dramatic theme. In Elizabethan times the proverb played a very important role, a 
typical expression of the moral and religious basis of society. Schlegel and Tieck found 
this attitude toward proverbs similar to that of their own time and had little difficulty in 
translation. Many of their “Gelfliigelte Worte” became part of German proverbial 
language. But modern generations reject proverbs as old fashioned, and the modern 
translator finds it almost impossible to find equivalents for proverbs, or even to recognize 
them. Therefore the proverb disappears from modern Shakespeare translations, a serious 
but inevitable loss. (In German) —J.U. 


1383. Johnson, Paul. Find the Lady, NSt, Apr. 27, 1973, 622-623 (rev.-art., A. L. 
Rowse, Shakespeare the Man, Macmillan, 1973). Rowse claims that the Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets is Emilia Bassano Lanier, who was the half-Italian daughter of a court 
musician and the mistress of Lord Hunsdon, the Lord Chamberlain. The references in 
the Forman papers, which Rowse cites, make no mention of an actor-playwright in her 
affairs, however. It is also unlikely that Shakespeare would have dared to have an affair 
with Hunsdon’s mistress since Hunsdon could get away with murder literally, as Naunton’s 
Fragmenta Regalia and Fuller’s Worthies make evident. The Sonnets may be, after all, 
literary exercises. Emilia Lanier is, however, a promising candidate, and perhaps more 
will turn up in the judicial records or the Bodleian. [See also Louis Marder, The “Dark 
Lady”: Demise of a Theory, ShN, 23:3, May 1973, 24 (AES, 18:3, Nov. 1974, 798).] 

—R.E.W. 


1384. Wheeler, Richard P. Poetry and Fantasy in Shakespeare’s SONNETS 88-96, 
L&P, 22:3, 1972, 151-162. These Sonnets, linked internally to suggest a planned order, 
place in dramatic context a range of conflicting attitudes associated with Shakespeare’s 
love for the young man and with his use of poetry as a means of understanding this love. 
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The extremes vary from statements of complete selflessness, self-denying, and identifica- 
tion with the young man, to assertions of autonomy and independent identity. —M.K. 


1385, Jones, Mervyn. A Problem is Solved, NSt, Feb. 9, 1973, 195-196. The author- 
ship of Tim. has baffled many. It is written in numerous short scenes and has a 
diversity of languages—formal though sardonic, coarse working-class speech, doggerel 
verse, and Chaplinesque slapstick. Athens is a capitalist society in full decay, and the 
play is a picture of an anti-human environment. The author is interested in the char- 
acters’ social roles rather than their individuality. Timon demonstrates the futility of 
escape from economic conditions. The Poet and the Painter represent the insincere, 
servile intelligentsia, Apremantus offers intellectual criticism but poses no threat; the 
servants have no independent class consciousness or solidarity nor any imagination free 
of the money power. Obviously the play was written by Bertolt Brechti. —R.E.W. 


1386. Huffman, Clifford Chalmers. TITUS ANDRONICUS: Metamorphosis and 
Renewal, MLR, 67:4, Oct. 1972, 730-741. The first part of Tit. concerns the tyranny 
that envelops Rome; the second, Rome’s escape from tyranny and its purification and 
renewal. In a manner compatible with early Christian views of Rome’s role in the history 
of civilization, the exile and subsequent return of Lucius represent the city’s fall from 
justice and its later internal healing—the establishment of a “fifth kingdom under Christ.” 
Justice, continence, and nobility, the announced ideals of Rome in Act I are all violated 
in the play, but with the election of Lucius, the son of Titus, and his return from exile, 
Rome undergoes a regeneration, and this development is accompanied by a growth in 
the complementary virtues of mercy, grace, and pity. —S.A.W. 


1387. Moglen, Helene. Disguise and Development: The Self and Society in TWELFTH 
NIGHT, L&P, 23:1, 1973, 13-20. Shakespeare reinterpreted the conventional dramatic 
techniques of mistaken identity and sex disguise and incorporated them into his theory of 
the development of personal and sexual identity. Analysis of the theme and characters 
in Twel. demonstrates the truth of the hypothesis that Shakespeare’s views are strikingly 
similar to major aspects of Freud’s theory of psycho-sexual development in On Narcis- 
sism: An Introduction and The Psychogenesis of a Case of Homosexuality in a Woman 
(both in Collected Papers, Vol. IV, trans. Joan Riviere, Basic Books, 1959). —M.K. 


1388. Jaarsma, Richard J. The “Lear Complex” in THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
VERONA, L&P, 22:4, 1972, 199-202. Lear’s rage at Cordelia’s ingratitude stems from 
unconscious sexual motives—his unconscious love for his youngest daughter. Lear's 
behavior is paralleled in that of the Duke of Milan with his daughter Sylvia in T. G. V., 
as demonstrated by verbal and psychological similarities. —M.K. 


1389. Kammer, Jeanne H. The Role of Love in Shakespeare’s Second Series of History 
Plays, WVUBPP, 20, Sept. 1973, 17-25. The frequent appearance of the word “love” 
in Shakespeare’s second series of history plays appears at first incongruous or paradoxical 
as part of a sequence which dramatizes a pericd in British history dominated by warfare. 
Nevertheless, the comment of the dying Gaunt in R. If, “Love they to live that love 
and honour have,” brings together certain concepts of love which are essential to the 
development and effectiveness of Shakespeare’s characters. The important semantic 
variations on “love” as they operate in thematic and tonal patterns strengthen the unity 
of conception and purpose behind the movement from the deposition of Richard II to 
the marriage of Henry V. —R.H.D. 


1390. Rothschild, Herbert B., Jr. Falstaff and the Picaresque Tradition. MLR, 68:1, Jan. 
1973, 14-21. The complex figure of Falstaff has various sources, including picaresque 
fiction. If the picaro is defined as one who “tends to lose his social ties very quickly . 

one who is never integrated into society’s structures,” rather than as one who is always 
on the move, and as a man driven by hunger and other basic needs, concerned only with 
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survival and not responsive to human values of truth, goodness, and honor, Falstaff 1s 
a picaro. The picaresque preoccupation with food is seen in the imagery of 1 and 2 JK 
IV, where it is used, first by Falstaff alone and then, as his spirit infects his whole 
world, by other characters as well, until images of food and eating pervade the drama. 
Iago (Oth.), Edmund (Lear), and Autolycus (W.T.) are also picaresque characters.—S.A.W. 


Cf.: Item 1354. 
Edmund Spenser 


1391, Kalil, Judith. “Mask in Myrth Lyke to a Comedy”: Spenser’s Persona in the 
AMORETTI, Thoth, 13:2, Sp. 1973, 19-26. Through the creation of a persona, a 
fictional character who is the hero, lover, and speaking voice of these poems, Spenser 
presents an essentially comic view of the human experience. Much of the humor arises 
from a comic irony between the persona’s view of himself as a heroic martyr for the 
cause of love and the reader’s perception of the persona as a mock heroic figure. The 
persona’s situation is comically dramatized through his involvement in contexts in which 
Petrarchan conceits, the conventions of courtly love, and the symbolism of both the 
secular and liturgical calendar years are all employed to achieve ironic effects——E.J.Ca. 


1392. Canny, Nicholas P. The Ideology of English Colonization: From Ireland to 
America, WMQ, 30:4, Oct. 1973, 575-598. Arguments in the 16th century for the 
conquest of Ireland and the subsequent patterns of colonization followed there should 
be “viewed within the wider context of European expansion.” Very similar arguments 
and patterns were used concerning the New World. These matters were drawn together 
and detailed in Spenser’s A View of the Present State of the Irish (1596). One of the 
principal problems facing the English was how they should regard the native Irish. They 
came to regard them as barbarians in need of civilization; the same attitude characterized 
the English treatment of the Indians. —L.K.U. 


Jeremy Taylor 


1393. Harris, L. J. Lampeter Additions to the Bibliography of Jeremy Taylor, Library, 
28:3, Sept. 1973, 243-244. In St. David’s University College Library ar2 two rare 
Taylor items: “a probably unique survivor of a late reissue [1660] of Episcopacy 
asserted [1642], and a copy of a composite work [the first volume of Treatises, 1650] 
recorded (in mutilated condition) only at Trinity College, Cambridge.” —G.T.T. 


Edmund Waller 
Cf.: Item 1371. 


VI. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Mark Akenside 
1394. Norton, John. Akenside’s THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION: An Exercise 
in Poetics, ECS, 3:3, Sp. 1970, 366-383. Critics of this poem have misunderstood it as 
a descriptive discourse on the beauties of the universe. The prose preface to the poem 
indicates that Akenside’s subject is not the natural world itself but the processes involved 
when the mind confronts the natural world or its artistic representation. His purpose is 
to describe how man comes to know the world and to demonstrate that all art is an- 
other, more intense way of knowing it. He uses the beauties of nature as an occasion 
for discussing and describing the operations of the human mind. Akenside insists that 
poetry must demonstrate the structure of the world and that the poet’s task is to help 
bring about an increased awareness of the world and man’s place in it. The work is, 
despite its abstruseness, an interesting attempt to deal with the problems cf value and 
knowledge. —R.A.R. 


Jane Austen 
1395. Friebe, Freimut. Vom Marianne Dashwood zu Anne Elliot: Empfindsame Motive 
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bei Jane Austen, Anglia, 91:3, 1973, 314-341. It has often been claimed that.the senti- 
ment in her last completed novel Persuasion marked a new Austen. Actually one can 
trace the development of her acknowledgment of emotional approaches to life, as well as 
of her recognition of the value of rationality, from her earliest novel Sense and Sensibility. 
To be sure, she is likely to censure irresponsible sentiment or, as in the later novels, to 
excuse it as a small and loveable weakness. If one observes her heroines’ relationship to 
music and nature, however, one perceives that Austen was the true inheritor of the tradi- 
tions of both Fielding and Richardson. She offers neither pure comedy nor sentiment 
but rather a balance between the two that was to become the goal of the most successful 
Victorian novelists. (In German) —T.W.R. 


Jeremy Collier 


1396, Turner, A. J. The Jeremy Collier Stage Controversy Again, N&Q, 20:11, Nov. 
1973, 409-12. Minutes of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for 1703-4 
indicate that the group opposed theatrical productions after a severe storm (Nov. 26-7, 
1703), which it regarded as a manifestation of God’s displeasure. A hitherto unknown 
letter [here reproduced] written by the society’s secretary, Humphrey Wanley, to a Robert 
Nelson mentions the group’s displeasure at the production of Temp. only a few days 
after the storm and indicates its anti-stage activities. The minutes show that the society 
encouraged the production of antitheatrical pamphlets and actually revised copy for one: 
it bought 200 copies of Collier’s Dissuasive from the Playhouse, and Wanley planned to 
consult with Collier concerning further action. —J.S.P. 


Abraham Cowley 


1397. England, A. B. Swifts AN ELEGY ON MR. PATRIGE and Cowley’s ON THE 
DEATH OF MR. CRASHAW, N&Q, 20:11, Nov. 1973, 412-413. Parallels in phrase 
and idea between these two poems suggest that in 1708, writing a burlesque elegy on 
John Partridge, Swift was imitating Cowley’s elegy on Crashaw. —J.S.P. 


Elizabeth, Lady Craven 
Cf.: Item 1421. 


Daniel Defoe 


1398. Rogers, J. P. W. Defoe and THE IMMORALITY OF THE PRIESTHOOD 
(1715): An Aftribution Reviewed, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 245-253. This work has 
been attributed to Defoe “on vague and flimsy assumptions.” The author would seem 
to be John Oldmixon, an attribution supported by “stylistic and allusive parallels;” 
“common sources and habits of quotation,” and “several features of personal identifi- 
cation.” —G.T.T. 


1399, Novak, Maximillan E. Defoe’s “Indifferent Monitor’: The Complexity of MOLL 
FLANDERS, ECS, 3:3, Sp. 1970, 351-365. Mboll’s confession is the kind of ironic 
narrative that Defoe may have inherited from picaresque fiction directly or through the 
influence of the picaresque on criminal biography. Attention to Defoe’s use of language 
reveals that Moll is always qualifying words to clarify the distinction between their 
apparent meaning and the reality behind them. Defoe uses puns and word play to convey 
subtle meanings underneath Moll’s narrative. He often asks the reader to suspend his 
judgment on the meaning of words until the events themselves or Moll’s commentary 
clarify the situation. Mols narrative may be viewed ironically on the level of the told 
narrative while it functions realistically as a record of the action as it is occurring. 
Despite Defoe’s inconsistencies, he cleverly manipulates structure and time. —R.A.R. 


1400. Hartog, Curt. Aggression, Femininity, and Irony in MOLL LANDERS, L&P, 
22:3, 1972, 121-138. Defoe’s use of the feminine point of view in this work is his 
principal mode of expressing aggression while appearing to disapprove of it. A com- 
parison of this novel with Robinson Crusoe shows how Defoe manipulates the feminine 
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point of view to free aggression while controlling reader response to it. The different 
treatment of aggression in the two works results in different reader involvement with each 
protagonist, thus elevating irony to a position of central importance in Moll. —M.K. 


1401. Hume, Robert D. The Conclusion of Defoe’s ROXANA: Fiasco or Tour de 
Force?, ECS, 3:4, Sum. 1970, 475-490. This novel is different from Defoe’s other works. 
It is more carefully structured, and its much-criticized ending is artistically defensible. 
While it resembles Moll Flanders superficially, the events of Roxana are tightly inte- 
grated into a clear and coherent structure, whereas in Moll Flanders they are essentially 
episodic. The abrupt ending is justified since the structure of the novel demands that 
Roxanna’s past bring her to ruin. The ending actually demonstrates Defoe’s growing 
technical skill: for once he does not wander into anti-climactic details. Defoe con- 
structed the ending to jolt the reader, thrusting him into Roxanna’s perplexed condition. 
The progress of Defoe’s writing from his earliest novels to Roxana shows an increasing 
technical command of material. —R.A.R. 


1402. Smith, LeRoy W. Daniel Defoe: Incipient Pornographer, L&P, 22:4, 1972, 165- 
178. Defoe’s work in the 18th century, particularly his libertine novels Moll Flanders 
and Roxana, anticipated the pornography that began to flourish in the 18th century. 
Defoe possesses the attitudes and prejudices that led to the separation of sexuality from 
the rest of life, to the conflict between an official public prudery and a vicious private 
pornography. Many criteria of pornography are evident in these novels: permissive 
parent figures who condone and even participate in the sexual activities of the child; 
open incestuous relationships; uninhibited sexuality of lower social groups; and highly 
sexed but affectionless, unromantic females agreeable to male fantasy, especially the 
pornographic fantasy of male supericrity—women, that is to say, as mere sexual objects 
that can be bought and used. —M.K. 


Sohn Dryden 
1403. Parkin, Rebecca Price. Some Rhetorical Aspects of Dryden’s Biblical Allusions, 
ECS, 2:4, Sum. 1969, 341-369. Dryden’s handling of biblical material reflects varying 
degrees of poetic success and various rhetorical strategems. In basically secular poems, 
Dryden tends to use biblical references as honorifics. The poetic effectiveness of the 
references depends on the degree of their use, on various qualifying contextual cir- 
cumstances, and on the appropriateness of the subject praised through the use of biblical 
hyperbole. Generally unsuccessful in the adaptation of biblical references in praise of 
secular subjects, Dryden was more successful in the mock-heroic and satiric modes, best 
exemplified by Mac Flecknoe and Absalom and Achitophel. In the latter Dryden 
used biblical material to create a dramatic tension, introduce humor, and adapt 
to historical circumstances. In theological poems the process of using biblical material is 
reversed, leading to the success of Religio Laici. Dryden imitates biblical style using 
secular references as a metaphoric system for the presentation of divine truths. He some- 
times uses well-known biblical metaphors and symbolic narratives in the same way and 
for the same purpose that he uses secular metaphors. —R.A.R. 


Henry Fielding 
1404. Buker, Sheridan. Fielding and the Irony of Form, ECS, 2:2, Win. 1968, 138- 
154. Structure in Joseph Andrews, derives from a repetitive structural impulse of simple 
narrative fiction, emphasizes, and is more supportive than ironic; in Tom Jones structure 
derives from the formal outline of dramatic comedy, insulates, and is ironic. The bed- 
room scenes show that the structure of Joseph Andrews is essentially linear and different 
from the balanced architecture of Tom Jones. The central episode of Joseph Andrews is 
flat and novelistic; in Tom Jones it is a theatrical climax. The irony of form in Tom 
Jones depends on a theatrical structure that derives partially from Fielding’s inclusion of 
material from his plays. The effect of Joseph Andrews is jubilation, of Tom Jones, the 
ironic perception of life. —R.A.R. 
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1405. Rawson, C. J. Nature’s Dance of Death: Part I: Urbanity and Strain in Fielding, 
Swift, and Pope, ECS, 3:3, Sp. 1970, 307-338. Unlike modern poets, Pope’s concept 
of the dance was social, and he assumed that writing and the dance have recognized 
rules by which they can be taught. The coherences that remain vivid for Pope are 
cultural and social, consisting of classical values modified and enriched by Christianity 
and the values of a social ideal. These values give Pope’s work urbanity, wit, and ironic 
distance as well as a combination of urgency and grace. The patterned forms of “couplet- 
rhetoric” express the ideal and threats to the ideal. Fielding’s prose is the prime example 
of the form of couplet-rhetoric existing under the strains of disorderly fact, of powerful 
or unbalancing emotions, and of a painful skepticism of order. While elegant, sym- 
metrical pairings may celebrate harmony with dance-like decorum, they may also describe 
entrapments of the mind, states of impasse, or opposite pairs of contrasting nastiness. 
Swifts wr_tings especially, contain a kind of ironic discourse that opens up damaging 
possibilities without defining their limits. Ironic appeals to Nature’s ordering role are 
an essential part of Fielding’s style up to Tom Jones, but in his later work his confidence 
in Nature’s harmony is replaced by a sense of pained betrayal. —R.A.R. 


1406. Rawson, C. J. Nature’s Dance of Death: Part II: Fielding’s AMELIA (with some 

comments on Defoe, Smollett, and George Orwell), ECS, 3:4, Sum. 1970, 491-522. The 
complexities and ambiguities of Amelia reveal a struggle between Fielding’s rage for 
order and the senseless brutality of fact. Very significant is the novel’s insistent pre- 
occupation with Fortune. The Newgate scenes show Fielding’s concern with cruel, irra- 
tional unpredictability and contrast with his earlier moral set-pieces. Fielding’s portrait 
of Blear-eyed Moll invites comparison with the writings of Defoe, Smollett, or Orwell. 
Amelia is special among Fielding’s novels because it records realities that cannot be 
mastered by displays of authorial understanding. In Amelia, a serious or tragic embodi- 
ment of Fielding’s earlier comic manner, urbanity becomes frozen to harshness. Fielding’s 
later writings exhibit an intensified see-sawing between his sense of the natural depravity 
of man and his faith in benevolence. [For Part I, see preceding abstract.] —R.A.R. 


1407. Coley, W. B. Fielding and the “Cabal” Against Amigoni: A Rebuttal, ECS, 2:3, 
Sp. 1969, 303-307. [John B. Shipley’s article Ralph, Ellys, Hogarth, and Fielding (ECS 
1:4, 313-331 [AES, 17:7, Mar. 1974, 1938]), which takes up the argument in W. B. 
Coley’s article, Fielding, Hogarth, and Three Italian Masters (MLQ, 24:4, Dec. 1963, 
386-391 [AES, 7:7, Sept. 1964, 1802]), is not fair to Coley’s conclusions about Fielding’s 
knowledge of any Amigoni-Hogarth rivalry.] Shipley’s demonstration of Fielding’s sup- 
posed knowledge of the rivalry depends on a skein of highly circumstantial evidence. 
Shipley. has not shown conclusively that Ralph wrote the articles against Amigoni that 
appeared in the Weekly Register (1734), nor has he shown conclusively that Fielding or 
Hogarth can be linked to the campaign against Amigon! in the Weekly Register. More- 
over, Shipley’s linking of the campaign of 1734 to the Hogarth-Amigoni rivalry of 1736 
involves a leap of logic. —R.A.R. 


1408. Shipley, John B. Reply to W. B. Coley, ECS, 2:3, Sp. 1969, 307-311. Coley’s 
article [see che preceding abstract] makes clear that he looks at Joseph Andrews from 
the point of view of a 20th-century reader. [Shipley’s purpose is to establish the sequence 
of events that seem to have made for the historical reality on which the passage in 
Fielding’s novel rests.] It can be proved that Ralph was the author of the Weekly 
Register articles in question. The circumstantial evidence Coley objects to does not 
really violate credulity. | —R.A.R. 


Richard Graves 


1409. Burns, F. D. A. Mr. Graham and Ophelia, Characters in Richard Graves’s THE 
SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE: A Note, N&Q, 20:11, Nov. 1973, 420-421. Adequate support 
exists for identifying one Utrecia Smith with Ophelia in Grave’s novel, but not for con- 
necting “Mr. Graham” with Montague Cholmeley, as some 19th-century keys to the novel 
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did. Some details of Grave’s own life match those of the fictional Graham. Graves 
seems to have been more factually accurate when portreying dead people than when 
using characteristics of persons still living. —J.S.P. 


Thomas Gray 


1410. Widmann, R. L. Edmond Malone’s Manuscript Notes on Pope and Gray, N&Q, 
20:11, Nov. 1973, 415-417. Malone seems to have been the first to note that two of 
Pope’s letters (1718), one to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and one to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham resemble each other; in the version sent Lady Mary, however, some of the details 
in the description of an old house are modified in the interest of delicacy. Malone’s Ms 
annotations comment on the two letters and propose that Gray is indebted to Pope for the 
humorous lines about Stoke Poges in A Long Story. Later scholars have not adopted this 
view concerning Gray. —J.S.P. 


John Hawkesworth 


1411. Abbott, John L. John Hawkesworth: Friend of Samuel Johnson and Editor of 
Captain Cook’s VOYAGES and of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, ECS, 3:3, Sp. 
1970, 339-350. Hawkesworth became a writer of prominence in 1752 with his periodical, 
Adventurer. Analysis of the public outrage over his edition of Captain Cook’s Voyages 
provides insight into the cultural, social, and intellectual temper of the times. Though 
Boswell’s record of the Johnson-Hawkesworth friendship is incomplete, there is evidence 
that Hawkesworth had close contact with Johnson. Hawkesworth is also important as 
an editor of The Gentleman’s Magazine. There is also evidence that his contributions 
of poetry are greater than previous scholars have estimated, that he probably succeeded 
Johnson as the compiler of the “Parliametary Debates,” and that from the late 1740" 
until 1773 he contributed hundreds of book and drama reviews as well as creative pieces 
to The Gentleman’s Magazine. Hawkesworth deserves more Tecognition than he has 
hitherto received. —R.A.R. 


Samuel Johnson 


1412. Riely, John Cabell. The Pattern of Imagery in Johnson’s Periodical Essays, ECS, 
3:3, Sp. 1970, 384-397, Johnson realized the necessity of drawing images from everyday 
existence so that his readers could easily understand what he had to say. His theme, 
especially in the essays, is the vanity that derives from a natural but dangerous operation 
of the imagination. He frequently announced this theme by using the metaphor of the 
mind as an empty receptacle. He habitually describes all of life as a struggle; his essays 
therefore abound in images of war, battle, destruction, injury, and disease. Johnson often 
generalized the variety of human experiences using the metaphor of the journey and 
images drawn from nature. Using the same kind of image, Johnson was often able to 
provoke very different responses and to show that every external object or force has 
destructive as well as constructive aspects. The number and variety of the images in a 
typical essay reveal the breadth of Johnson’s sympathy with every side of human life. 

—R.A.R. 


1413. Wiles, Roy McKeen. The Contemporary Distribution of Johnson’s RAMBLER, 
ECS, 2:2, Win. 1968, 155-171. Johnson was often respected more for his Rambler 
writings than for his others. Although it seemed to have a lukewarm public reception 
and only a few copies were printed in London, many publishers of periodicals reprinted 
items from the Rambler. Moreover, extant copies of provincial newspapers are proof 
that it was reprinted almost immediately after its London publication in the West, South, 
Midlands, and North of England. No discernible pattern of inclusion in these provincial 
papers can be found. ງ —R.A.R. 


1414. Milne, Victor J. Johnson’s Continuity with the Renaissance Critical Tradition, 
ECS, 2:3, Sp. 1969, 300-301. Oliver F. Sigworth’s article Johnson’s LYCIDAS: The 
End of Renaissance Criticism (ECS, 1:2, Win. 1969, 159-168 [AES, 17:7, Mar. 1974, 
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1942)), though stimulating, gives a misleading account of Johnsons notion of the: 
pastoral. Johnson did not forget the conventions of the pastoral; rather he directed his 
attacks against abuses of the pastoral form by applying the criterion of dramatic con- 
sistency, a part of the Renaissance concept of decorum. —R.A.R. 


1415. Sigworth, Oliver F. Reply to Victor J. Milne, ECS, 2:3, Sp. 1969, 301-302. 
Milne’s article properly points out the careless use of language in Oliver F. Sigworth’s 
[see the preceding abstract]. Johnson did not suffer from any stupendous collapse of 
memory, and Milne’s remarks show that Johnson may have approached his final critical 
position earlier than had been thought. Yet Johnson’s calling upon a concept of 
decorum requiring a congruence of life and art reinforces the proposition that Johnson 
was Moving toward a point of view inconsistent with the Renaissance standards he well 
remembered. —R. A.R. 


Sir William Jones and Junius 
1416. Cordasco, Francesco. Sir William Jones as Junius, N&Q, 20:11, Nov. 1973, 
423. The contention that Jones was Junius, made “casually” in the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine for Aug. 1817 by a correspondent sparked a slight controversy and was thereafter 
ignored; Jones’s biographers seem never to have advanced the claim, and no one seems 
to have seriously argued for it. —J.S.P. 


John Locke 
Cf.: Item 1439, 
James Macpherson 

1417. Stewart, Larry L. Ferdinando Warner and the Ossianic Controversy, N&Q, 20:11, 
Nov. 1973, 421-423. Warner’s pamphlet Remarks on the HISTORY OF FINGAL and 
Other Poems of Ossian (London, 1762) was neither the first published criticism of the 
Ossianic poems nor an attack on their authorship, as some have contended. Warner 
praised the poems and believed them genuine but thought they had an Irish rather than 
a Scottish origin. —J.S.P. 


David Mallet 


1418. Campbell, Hilbert H. James Thomson and David Mallet: A POEM TO THE 
MEMORY OF MR. CONGREVE, 1728, N&Q, 20:11, Nov. 1973, 415. Although 
Alan D. McKillop in 1939 destroyed the flimsy basis for attributing this poem to 
Thomson (by citing newspaper advertisements of 1729 and 1730 by Thomson’s pub- 
lisher that gave Mallet as the author) some reputable scholarly works continue to 
attribute it to Thomson. (See McKiilop’s The Authorship of A POEM TO THE 
MEMORY OF MR. CONGREVE in MLN 54:8, Dec. 1939, 599.) —J.S.P. 


: Bernard De Mandeville 

1419, Harth, Philip. The Satiric Purpose of THE FABLE OF THE BEES, ECS, 2:4, 
Sum. 1969, 321-340. Mandeville’s fable needs proper treatment as literature and not 
merely as economics or moral philosophy. The work was received with hostility, and he 
was forced to defend it many times in his life. Although F. B. Kaye did an admirable 
job of editing the book (Clarendon, 1924), he erred in imposing an artificial unity on it by 
treating it as a coherent philosophical argument. Mandeville’s paradox, “ ‘Private Vices, 
Publick Benefits,’ ” summarizes the two separate subjects of his work. The poem is unified 
by the singlemindedness of his satirical purpose rather than by the unity of an argument. 
Mandeville attacks the hypocrisy of an unrealistic Christian morality. An understanding 
of 18th-century intellectual history helps explain the presence of both rigorism and 
benevolism in the Fable. ; —R.A.R. 


Benjamin Martin 
1420. Millburn, John R. Martin’s Magazine: THE GENERAL MAGAZINE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, 1755-65, Library, 28:3, Sept. 1973, 221-239. “Despite its title and 
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publication in monthly numbers, the General Magazine [compiled and largely written by 
Benjamin Martin] was not a straightforward periodical in the usual sense: eaca number 
had a complex multi-part structure, and its binding history included an ephemeral 
‘annual’ state which has given rise to considerable confusion in bibliographies and library 
catalogues. The purpose of the present paper is to clarify this situation, especially for 
readers who have incomplete parts and are unaware of their relationship to the magazine 
as a whole.” (Ilustrated) --0.1.1- 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


1421, Franke, Wolfgang. Elizabeth Lady Craven on Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: 
Some Eighteenth-Century Hints on the Authorship of the Five Spurious Letters, N&Q, 
20:11, Nov. 1973, 417-420. Lady Craven’s letters to the Margrave of Brandebourg 
(1786), though largely worthless as evidence of the authorship of Lady Mary’s letters, 
published in 1763 and 1767, since Lady Craven denied that Lady Mary wrote them, 
still may be of some slight use to scholarship. Lady Craven claimed that Lady Mary’s 
letters were written by men, whom she identified as “Mr. Walpole, Mr. Acland and 
another clever man” (unnamed). Could these three men have authored the five letters 
said to be Lady Mary’s that we know to be spurious in the 1767 volume? Which Acland 
did Lady Craven have in mind? Could the third man have been John Cleland? And can 
Lady Craven be trusted? —J.S.P. 


Arthur Murphy 
1422. Aycock, Roy E. Arthur Murphy, the GRAY’S-INN JOURNAL, and the 
CRAFTSMAN: Some Publication Mysteries, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973. 255-262. 
After writing 49 essays called Gray’s-Ina Journal for the Craftsman between Oct. 21, 
1752, and Sept. 22, 1753 (these issues are nc longer in existence), Murphy published 
a separate weekly Gray’s-Inn Journal from Sept. 29, 1753, through Sept. 21, 1754. In 
1754 these last 52 essays were published in took form; then in 1756 a collection of 
104 essays, including the 101 previously published (drastically revised) and three new 
ones appeared; and in 1786 the collected edition of Murphy’s works contained a still 
further revised edition of these essays. The Craftsman, which began in 1726, was re- 
organized about the time Murphy became connected with it; the identity of the editor 
of that time is not known (perhaps it was William Shirley), and perhaps Murphy left the 
journal because the editor was abandoning it. --0.1.1. 


John Oldmixon 
Cf.: Item 1398. 


Sir Wililam Petty I 
1423. Knott, David. Sir William Petty’s TREATISE OF TAXES & CONTRIBUTIONS: 
An Unrecorded Issue, BC, 22:3, Aut. 1973, 384-386. A variant issue of this work 
[here described] is in the Reading University Library, in the collection once owned by 
the Scottish economist John Ramsey McCulloch. —G.T.T. 


Alexander Pope 


1424, Krieger, Murray. ELOISA TO ABELARD: The Escape from Body or the 
Embrace of Body, ECS, 3:1, Fall 1969, 28-47. In ‘The Rape of the Lock Pope is con- 
cerned with the conflict between crude reality and aesthetics; in Eloisa to Abelard the 
central conflict is the serious religious one between sensuality and asceticism. The 
rhetorical structure of the poem, traceable through the modulations of the imperative 
verb “come,” works toward the virtuous resolution of Eloisa’s ardor for Abelard as it 
becomes submerged in her ardor for God. The central critical problem cf the poem 
is that its argumentative neatness requires a Platonic opposition of Abelard and God, yet 
the poem also reveals a full awareness of Eloisa’s confused predicament in which there 
is a collapsing of all sense into ideas at once alternative and interchangeable. The in- 
consistencies and ambiguities in the poem stem from Pope’s inability ta completely 
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impose rhetorical structure on the materials of Eloisa’s mind. The rhetorical climax does 
not completely account for the manifestations of Eloisa’s mind and her lanzuage.—R.A.R. 


1425. Battestin, Martin C. The Transforming Power: Nature and Art in Pope’s 
PASTORALS, ECS, 2:3, Sp. 1969, 183-204. These poems reveal Pope’s fundamental 
belief in order, form, and harmony as attributes of the highest reality. and his fascina- 
tion with the creative act puts him in the Christian humanist tradition of Virgil, his model. 
Pope insisted on the redemptive value of artifice and saw the essence of the pastoral 
as a repudiation of the legacy of Adam. From Spenser he borrowed the structural 
device and theme of time. Pope was interested not in the ethical matter of court corrup- 
tion but in the aesthetic matter of the meaning of art. His chief concern, the relationship 
of Art to Nature, takes shape through various metaphors and symbols. The theme of 
the separation of man from Eden is expressed in both elegiac and satiric modes. As the 
consummation of the Renaissance pastoral tradition, the Pastorals deserve more critical 
praise than they have received. The logical sequel to them is Pope’s Messiah. The 
ideals of Art and Order and the philosophy of Christian time connect the Pastorals and 
Pope’s later poetry. —R.A.R. 


1426. Cohen, Ralph. Transformation in THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, ECS, 2:3, Sp. 
1969, 205-224. Late 19th- and early 20th-century critics of Pope’s poem establish a 
context for modern criticism. The poem must be interpreted in terms of Pope’s aware- 
ness that change could be natural or artificial, Pope’s satire describes forms of behavior 
in which traditional values have been lost and proper modern values have not been 
adopted. The relationship of rhetorical features to social forms is characteristic of the 
wit in the poem. Pope’s method can be understood by comparing the poem with his 
translation of Sarpedon’s speech to Glaucus (in the Iliad). The sexual references in the 
poem belong with the varied allusions to the realm of transformation that is the 
dominant concept of the poem. The idea of the transformational cycle is further de- 
veloped in the 1714 revision with the addition of the pedigree of the bodkin. Pope’s 
varied rhetorical figures are subtle poetic instruments that establish the contrast of 
natural and empty or false transformations. ~~R.A.R. 


1427. Golden, Morris. The Imagining Self in the Eighteenth Century, ECS, 3:1, Fall 
1969, 4-27. The connection between authorial idiosyncracies and the character of 18th- 
century English culture can be found in the concept of self in the poetry of Pope, 
Thomson, and Smart. Pope’s works reveal his awareness of his two roles as ambitious 
author and moral human being. He perceived the dualities that man must reconcile, 
yet was aware of lurking dissolution and the transitoriness of human efforts. That he 
admired the affirmation of spirit over chaos is apparent in his favorite narrative pattern, 
the journey. Because Thomson was more restrained than Pope in speaking of his own 
career, he was able to convey more directly through fiction the tensions that character- 
ized the poet’s life. Thomson’s sympathy with the archetypal adventure into the world 
and the corollary pattern of release of energies is central in The Castle, The Seasons, 
and Liberty. Smart’s narrative poems show a resentful folk view of society from below 
and a realism distinct from romantic fantasy, especially with regard ta women. A 
common ground for 18th-century writers was the need to reconcile self and world. The 
complementary struggling and observing selves are at the center of 18th-century liter- 
ature. —R.A.R. 


Cf.: Items 1405 and 1410. 


Samuel Richardson 
1428. Needham, Gwendolyn B. Richardson’s Characterization of Mr. B. and Double 
Purpose in PAMELA, ECS, 3:4, Sum. 1970, 433-474. Contrary to traditional opinion, 
Richardson’s characterization of Mr. B. is thorough and realistic and demonstrates 
Richardson’s knowledge of the male psyche and his artistic power. Awareness of Mr. 
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B’s complete character leads to a better understanding of Pamela’s and an insight into 
Richardson’s double purpose. As a moralist he tries to show that because of their mutual 
love their union approaches the Protestant idea of. matrimony; as a realist, he seeks to 
demonstrate that the marriage is a justifiable exception to society’s rules for approved 
matches. Mr. B. is not a typical, dissolute rake. The apparent “divisive climax” cited 
as a weakness by critics is better understood as the setting up of a “before and after” 
structural pattern. A close reading shows how Richardson's psychological insight and 
conscious realism make convincing the encounter of Mr. B. and Pamela. Through his 
individualized characters with their remarkably detailed psychological motivation, and 
the before-and-after patterned plot structure, Richardson successfully accomplishes his 
double purpose. —R.A.R. 


Christopher Smart 
1429. Davie, Donald. Christopher Smart: Some Neglected Poems, ECS, 3:2, Win. 1969, 
242-264. Smart’s versions of the Psalms are not translations of Hebrew poems but loose 
paraphrases that consistently emasculate them. They can be enjoyed only as 18th- 
century devotional poems. His Hymms and Spiritual Songs raises questions about the 
precedents for his style. The work shows the characteristic Smart effect: an absence 
of complicaiton mirrored by a firm metrical beat. Smart’s translations of Horace deserve 
more attention than they have received: they are important in showing Smart’s concern 
fer the elevated style. That Smart is an 18th-century poet and not a “Romantic pre- 


cursor,” is clearly demonstrated in his last work, Hymns for the Amusement of Children. 
—~R.A.R. 


Cf.: Item 1427. 
Adam Smith 


1430. Bryce, J. C. Literary Views of Adam Smith, N&Q, 20:11, Nov. 1973, 423. 
The attribution to Francis Maseres of certain literary opinions about Smith, published 
in 1791 in The Bee under the name of “Amicus” is untenable; “Amicus” was a Scot. 
[For a contrary view, see A. W. Currie, Literary Views of Adam Smith, N&Q, 9:7, 
July 1962, 269 (AES, 5:8, Oct. 1962, 2069).] —J.S.P. 


Laurence Sterne 


1431. Pellan, Francoise. Laurence Sterne’s Indebtedness to Charron, MLR, 67:4, 
Cct. 1972, 752-755. Two passages from Pierre Charron’s popular French book, Traité 
de la Sagesse (1601) (Eng. tran. 1612), seem to be the source for both idea and phrasing 
of a passage in Tristram Shandy. Charron’s ideas were not original, but were drawn 
from Montaigne, an acknowledged source for Sterne. It is curious that Sterne used 
Lennard’s translation (Of Wisdome) rather than that by Stanhope, which he owned, or 
the original Montaigne essay (The Essays of Michael, Signeur de Montaigne, trans. Charles 
Cotton, ed. W. Carey Hazlett, 5 Vols., Navarre Soc., 1923) where the ideas in the two 
passages are found in a single paragraph. Probably the florid quality of Lennard’s Charron 
appealed to him and seemed suitable for his own work. Other borrowings are less 
striking but do prove that Sterne was willing to borrow even from authors as uncongenial 
as Pierre Charron. —S.A.W. 
Jonathan Swift 
1432. Walker, Lewis. A Possible Source for the Linguistic Projects in the Academy of 
Lagado, N&Q, 20:11, Nov. 1973, 413-414. John Wilkins’s Essay Towards a Real 
Character and a Philosophical Language (London, 1668) may be the source for Swift's 
satire on innovations in language in Book IH of Gulliver's Travels. The strongest bit 
of evidence for this belief involves the notion of things replacing words, which Wilkins 
advances as a linguistic theory but that Swift adopts literally for satirical effect-—J.S.P. 


1433. LaCasce, Steward. Swift on Medical Extremists, JHI, 31:4, Oct.-Dec. 1970, 599- 
606. Gulliver’s Travels, Book IV contains a brief discussion of medical theory, then 
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part of the controversy between the Ancients and the Moderns. Hippocrates and Galen 
assumed that health is a natural state and disease, usually, a transient condition caused 
by man’s iatemperance. But Hippocrates wrote that diseases due to repletion are cured by 
evacuation, and vice-versa; and this dictum, generalized and substituted for the wider 
Ancient assumption, had become one of the main principles of the Moderns. Swift held 
a moderate position in the matter, as did his personal physician, William Cockburn, 
and Sir William Temple. Here he seems impartially to satirize the extremists of both 
sides. —W.D.P. 


1434, Stout, Gardner D., Jr. Speaker and Satiric Vision in Swifts TALE OF A TUB, 
ECS, 3:2, Win. 1969, 175-199. Although recent critics have regarded the speaker as 
a persona distinct from Swift, Swift as satiric author should be regarded as the speaker 
throughout. If he is not considered the speaker, response to the complex ironies of the 
work is hindered and Swift’s self-mocking and sympathetic probing of the satirist’s char- 
acter, aims, and achievement is overlooked. The ironies of the work derive from shifts in 
tone, manner, and significance. The Tale embodies ambivalent attitudes toward satire; it 
combines a belief in conventional rationales and norms of satire with a self-mocking 
critique of satires motives and methods. A satiric parody, it anticipates Swifts ironic 
treatment of Gulliver as the satirist satirized. —R.A.R. 


1435. Becker, Isidore H. The Genial Side of Jonathan Swift, LHR, 14, 1973, 104-113. 
Contrary to his later reputation as a misanthrope, Swift cultivated many friendships in 
his lifetime and also had an extraordinary ability to maintain them under adverse circum- 
stances. His letters and Hawkesworth’s biography (in Works of Jonathan Swift, 12 Vols., 
1755-68) reveal many examples of rough language and irony that conceal real affec- 
tion. In company, Swift was considerate, unassuming, yet spontaneous. He was chari- 
table to the poor and encouraged their trade whenever possible. —A.D. 


1436. Said. Edward W. Swifts Tory Anarchy, ECS, 3:1, Fall 1969, 48-66. Swifts 
writings heve important relationships with the political history of England. He was 
sensitive to the differences between writing and: speaking, and the contrast between action 
and writing as a substitute for it is important in his writings. From 1710-1714, Swift’s 
writings “eatered into and partnered” the Tory regime; they were a part of historical 
reality. Afer 1714 (when the Whigs came into power), he saw that he and his writings 
repeatedly demonstrated the intractable opposition between language and moving 
actuality; the role of Irish patriot suited him because it was “full of the infuriating 
contradicticns between the pen and the polity.” In the 1730’s Swift began to-provide a 
framework for posterity to regard him as a man committed to Janguage. His concern with 
posthumous reputation is best seen in Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift. . —R.A.R. 


Cf.: Items 1397, 1405, and 1440. 


Lewis Theobald 
Cf.: Item 1361. 


James Thomson (1700-48) 
Cf.: Items 1418 and 1427. 


Josiah Tucker 


1437. Adarns, Thomas R. A Collection of Tracts by Josiah Tucker Published in One 
‘Volume, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 305-306. Although a one-volume collection 
(Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects) was advertised in 1778, no copy is 
known to 2xist. The four tracts (Respective Pleas and Arguments of the Mother 
Country, Letter to Edmund Burke, Esq., Humble Address and Earnest Appeal, and A 
Series of Answers to Certain Popular Objections) which probably comprise the volume 
are known as separate pamphlets; it would be desirable to locate a volume in con- 
temporary binding combining them. —G.T.T, 
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Poetry 
Cf.: Item 1371. 


General 


1438. Donoghue, Denis. The Eye as Benevolent Despot, Alnt, 15:5, May 20, 1971, 
28-31. For Pope, Swift, and other Augustan writers, perception is a purely visual act, 
and the reality of objects is limited to what they seem to be at the moment of appre- 
. hension. The relationship between eye and object is static. Objects are congealed, with- 
out depth, removed from history. The perceiver is equally congealed. His interpretations 
are severely limited; he takes no risks in his subjectivity. The despotism of the eye in 
Augustan literature is incompatible with modern notions of mobility in the object or the 
subject and with the Sartrian notion of consciousness as act rather than vision.—C.D.L. 


1439, Rousseau, G. S. Science and the Discovery of the Imagination in Enlightened 
England, ECS, 3:1,-Fall 1969, 108-135. The discovery by late 17th- and early 18th- 
century scientists and philosophers, led by John Locke, of the material substance of the 
imagination had far-reaching influence on literature and science in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The most significant result in literature was the decline of mimetic art, and 
Locke’s physiological questions influenced the path of science for a century. Though 
the 18th century distinguished between the normal and the diseased imagination, most 
medical writings and literature concentrated on the malfunctioning imagination (madness). 
The romantic revolt was due to the unfulfilled promises of science and to the inability of 
science to formulate laws of organic relationship between the imagination and the animal 
spirits. As part of the revolt madness was again described in mystical rather than sci- 
entific terms, and the diseased imagination was romanticized. —R.A.R. 


1440. Traugott, John L. The Professor as Nibelung, ECS, 3:4, Sum. 1970, 532-543. 
The rudest instruction that contemporary students give teachers is that literature exists 
only as the present experience of each reader’s mind. Particularly relevant to 18th- 
century studies is the contrast between a vast industry of literary criticism and a lack 
of modest agreement about the meaning of a given work. Controversies over aspects 
of Swift’s work furnish the best examples of such lack of agreement. No matter how 
much readers learn from theories of personae, theological criticism, or background 
studies, they will not be able to understand a creative work unless they are willing to accept 
an intuitive experience of the writer’s cast of mind. The reader’s ultimate point of view 
must be ahistorical, yet he must imagine the author’s milieu in order to understand the 
choices the author had. Though 18th-century writers seem to be unsympathetic today, 
It remains true that they did struggle, and their imaginative works should be apprehend- 
able as present experience. —R.A.R. 


. 1441. Pinto, Vivian de Sola. Augustan or Augustinian? More Demythologizing Needed?, 
ECS, 2:3, Sp. 1969, 286-293. Donald Greene’s article, Augustinianism and Empiricism 
(ECS 1:1, Fall 1967, 33-68 [AES, 17:7, Mar. 1974, 1954]), is misleading in several 
respects. Greene has misunderstood the historical context of the textbooks on literary 
history that he deplores; his attack on the labels “classical,” “neoclassical,” and “Augustan” 
is not justified, and his own label for the period, “Augustinian,” is a misleading theolog- 
ical category. Greene’s belated attempt to demolish the Liberal-Romantic myth of the 
Victorian age is colored by his own 20th-century Conservative-Anti-Romantic myth. 

—-R.A.R. 


1442, Greene, Donald. Reply to Vivian de Sola Pinto, ECS, 2:3, Sp. 1969, 293-300. 
[Pinto’s article reflects a misreading of Donald Greene’s (see the preceding abstract).] 
No claim to new discoveries was made, and the glib application of any label to a 
body of complex writing was deplored. Pinto’s acceptance of the label “Augustan” 
for 18th-century literature is mistaken. His deploring of the term “Augustinianism” 
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ignores the fact that a considerable body of writers shared an ideological prejudice that 
can best be termed Augustinian. ` —R.A.R. 


1443. Wessell, Leonard P. Rejoinder to Stromberg’s “Reconsideration,” ECS, 2:4, Sum. 
1969, 439-449. Roland Stromberg’s contention that the parallels between neoclassicism 
and deism break down if deism is taken in a strict and limited sense is correct. However, 
his Lovejoy’s PARALLEL Reconsidered (ECS 1:4, Sum. 1968, 381-395 [AES, 17:7, 
Mar. 1974, 1957]) fails to disprove Lovejoy’s position because (1) Stromberg continually 
commits the genetic fallacy; (2) he does not fully understand Lovejoy’s terminology; 
and (3) he overlooks evidence that shows that such parallels as Lovejoy described do 
exist. —R.A.R. 


1444. Stromberg, Roland N. Reply to Leonard P. Wessell, ECS, 2:4, Sum. 1969, 449- 
452. [Wessell is mistaken in his contention that Stromberg’s article is an attack on 
Lovejoy’s position and an attempt to overthrow it (see the preceding abstract). Lovejoy 
argued implicitly and to a degree explicitly, that the ideas he discussed were the key 
ideas of the Enlightenment; the critic therefore has the right to point out the extent to 
which they were not actually so. Wessell’s accusation that Stromberg has committed the 
genetic fallacy is misdirected. His surprise at the changing nature of Christianity indicates 
his lack of historical awareness.] —R.A.R. 


Cf: Item 1342 and 1343. 


Vu. ROMANTIC 
William Beckford 


1445. Graham, Kenneth W. Who Revised the 1823 VATHEK?, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 
1973, 315-322. The nature of the 67 changes (5 of them substantive) in the 1823 
edition, “being too consistent to be the work of the printing house and too perfunctory 
to be ascribed to a publisher’s editor, suggests the activity of the author, reading rapidly 
the previous edition [1816] with pencil in hand and occasionally stabbing in a correction 
when a reading does not appeal at the moment to his eye.” [A table records the variant 
readings.] | —G.T.T. 
William Blake 
1446. Mitchell, W. J. T. Poetic and Pictorial Imagination in Blake’s THE BOOK OF 
URIZEN, ECS, 3:1, Fall 1969, 83-107. Blake’s work contains a criticism of the tradi- 
tion of ut pictura poesis. His departures from 18th-century ideas about the nature of 
and relationship between painting and poetry can be seen in this work, in which he 
constructed a cosmology radically different from his models in Milton and in the Bible. 
The work is Blake’s first attempt at a long poem, and its partial failures indicate the 
solutions he achieved in later prophecies. Urizen can be related to a world of Homeric 
deities and distinguished from allegory like Spenser’s or Bunyan’s. The fundamental 
pattern of the poem is a set of increasingly radical paradoxes, and the narrative order 
is not dependent on a sequential, causal conception of temporality. Blake solved the 
problem in the beginning and middle of an epic poem of writing about a world defined 
as a human mind, but a satisfactory resolution eluded him for many years. The ar- 
rangement cf the book discourages reading the illustrations as a narrative parallel to the 
text. The single most important principle in Blake’s compositions is the interaction be- 
tween human form and spatial container by way of contrast or continuity. The illustra- 
tions of Urizen are important not because of relationships to verbal or visual temporal 
significance but as embodiments of recurrent figural motifs. —R.A.R. 


1447. Helms, Randel. Blake at Felpham: A Study in the Psychology of Vision, L&P, 
22:2, 1972, 57-66. By applying the research of Freud (Psychoanalytical Notes Upon an 
Autobiographical Account of a Case of Paranoia in Collected Papers, trans. Alix and 
James Strachey, London, 1949) and Anton Boisen (The Exploration of the Inner World, 
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Willett, N.Y., 1936) and examining Blake’s life, letters, and poetry in the unhappy but 
fruitful years ' between 1800 and 1803, when Blake was under William Hayley’s patron- 
age at Felpham, we can understand what happened to him, as well as the nature of his 
Milton. Blake’s visionary experiences, expressed in letter poems, illuminate his dis- 
illusionment with Hayley and his inability to work under Hayley’s unsympathetic and 
frustrating patronage. These hallucinations suggest that Blake was suffering: from a 
severe psychic disturbance against which he built ເ in the prophetic visions of 
Milton. —M.K, 


Robert Burns 
1448. White, Gertrude M. Don’t Look Back: Something Might Be Gaining On You, 
SR, 81:4, Aut. 1973, 870-874 (rev.-art., David Daiches, Robert Burns and His World, 
Viking, 1972). One of the most valuable contributions of Daiches’s. book 15 his dis- 
cussion of Burns’s relationship to the tradition he inherited. Commonly thought of as an 
unlettered child of nature, Burns was actually the heir of the Scottish and the English 
literary traditions. His handling of the demands of his time and his linguistic situation 
help explain him as a poet and call into question many of our solutions to problems 
which are curiously analogous to those of an 18th-century Scottish peasant. For example, 
by making our teachers learn the dialect of the ghetto, are we demonstrating a growth 
in understanding or depriving potential black poets of “a heritage and a mastery that 
should rightfully be theirs?” —LK.U. 


1449, Needham, Paul. POEMS ASCRIBED TO ROBERT BURNS: An Addendum to 
Egerer 57, Library, 28:3, Sept. 1973, 245-247. An authentic copy of the first issue 
(1 801) has been acquired by the Pierpont Morgan Library; it is now possible, therefore, 
to revise the description of the book provided by J. W. Egerer in A Bibliography of 
Robert Burns (Oliver and Boyd, 1964). [Collation formulas for the first and second issues 
are presented.] —G.T.T. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


1450. Amis, Martin. COLERIDGE: POET AND REVOLUTIONARY, NSt, Mar. 23, 
1973, 426 (rev.-art., John Cornwell, Allen Lane, 1973). Cornwell’s patience and 
sympathy with Coleridge is necessary in contemplating Coleridge’s early years. However, 
he flounders on poems resisting biographical underpinnings; Coleridge regarded poetry as 
autonomous. There is a lack of empathy in assuming that Coleridge’s decline stemmed 
from anxiety, since anxiety is the basis for the psychosomatic illnesses, the self-knowledge 
accompanied by complacency, the hypochondria and self-neglect, and the rootless apo- 
calyptic fear in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The Pains of Sleep, and The Wander- 
ings of Cain. It is conjectural how much of Coleridge will survive; Dejection: A Letter 
is too personal and Dejection: An Ode too formal to repay close study. Only Christabel, 
The Ancient Mariner, and Kubla Kahn remain. Coleridge is à poet of our childhood; 
he often settles in too early in our experience to be exposed by sober adulthood.—R.E.W. 


1451. Landess, Thomas H. The Politics of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, SR, 81:4, Aut. 
1973, 847-859 (rev.-art., Samuel Taylor Coleridge, The Watchman, ed. Lewis Patton, 
Princeton U., 1970; The Friend, 2 vols., ed. Barbara E. Rooke, Princeton U., 1969). 
These two collections of Coleridge’s political journalism are valuable because they show 
Coleridge coming to terms with the French Revolution, attempting to reform what he 
believed to be a corrupt society, and realizing that his greatest contribution to politics 
might be as a philosopher influencing the thinking of those who mold opinion.—L.K.U. 


Thomas Johnes 


1452. Dearden, James A. Thomas Johnes and the Hafod Press, 1803-10, BC, 22:3, 
Aut. .1973, 315-336. [Yohnes, known as a translator of French medieval histories into 
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English, established a. aS on. his Sates the products. of met . 1655 arẹ pack discussed 
and. pee . ແ, 1. F 


Sir Walter Scott 


1453. Haggis, D. R. . Scott, Balzac, and the Historical N wa as ; Social and Political 
Analysis WAVERLEY and LES CHOUANS, MLR, 68:1, Jan. 1973, 51-68. Scotts 
influence on Balzac can. be traced most effectively in Les Chouans, which seems to be 
in the manner of Waverly. Each work is concerned with a recent period of history, a 

moment in which a legitimist group is staging an insurrection, a last bid to be returned 
to power, and both dramatize a basic contrast between the unselfish leaders and their 
egoistic ‘Supporters. They use the military to represent the established government. - The 
protagonist is placed in a similar structural role and falls in love with one who embodies 
the cause for which he is fighting. Moreover, all these points of similarity are related to 
the moral, political, and historical themes which are identical. Finally, Scott.and Balzac 
have a realistic attitude toward the process of history. While there is nostalgia for the 
“Good Old Cause,” common sense requires that one nee the fait accompli.—S.A.W. 


General 


1454. Donoghue, Denis. The Purer Eye, Alnt, 15:6, June 6, 1971, 22-24, 69. The 
Romantic poets reacted against the despotism of the eye and the correlative passiveness 
of the mind in Augustan literature. In Wordsworth, Coleridge, and later Rilke, the 
purer eye of the mind frees itself from the sensual eye. The imagination is encouraged to 
alter sensory evidence, to transcend the empirical. Feelings, which are incompatible with 
objectivity, are more important than sight. Wordsworth’s special power is the ‘liaison of 
sensual eye and mind’s eye and the way in which memory, the work of the mind’s eye, 
gives. historical depth and weight to sensations. | —C -D. L. 


IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold -- 

1455. Farrell, John P. Homeward Bound: Arnold’s Late Criticism, VS, 17:2, Dec. 
1973, 187-206. Two of Arnold’s recurring interests in his late criticism—the nature of 
criticism and the literature of England—derive from the -historical moment: literary 
criticism, with Arnold’s help, had changed radically and English studies had entered the 
curriculum. By the 1870’s, English criticism had become serious and sophisticated, 
subject to new errors which Arnold tried to correct. He argued against method and 
system, and for the high-minded tact of broad culture. Arnold’s revaluation of English 
and French literature is a function of his dismay at the great popularity of French 
literature and at the slipshod and pedantic treatment of English as an academic subject. 
He reviewed the new guide books to literature and contributed to works: likely ໄວ be 
used bv students and teachers who, otherwise, had only. mediocre popula like 
Henry Morley, to direct their studies, —L.I.D. 


Emily Brontë 


1456. Mitchell, Giles. Incest, Demonism, and Death in WOTHERING HEIGHTS, 
L&P, 23:1, 1973, 27-36. Analysis of the chief characters illuminates the dynamics of 
their unconscious motives—-such as Cathy’s repressed desire for Heathcliff, which she 
disguises in several different ways. As for Heathcliff, he delays his death for 18 vears 
probably because Cathy’s dead: body is a highly cathected and sexualized object for him. 
His: behavior and feelings suggest unconscious motives involving sexual repression. 
Incestuous desire and guilt rule the unconscious feelings that Cathy and Heathcliff have for 
each other, keeping them apart, and these feelings in turn are related to Heathcliff’s 
demonism, expressed in vampirism, lycanthropy, necrophilia. sadism, and Satanism. 
Finally, the repetition compulsion, the relationship between life and death instincts, 
explains Heathcliffs behavior, especially at his death. —M.K. 
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Thomas Carlyle 


1457, Tarr, Rodos L. ‘Some Unpublished Letters of Varnhagen Von Ense to Thomas 
Carlyle, MLR, 68:1, Jan. 1973, 22-27. [Three hitherto unpublished German letters to 
Carlyle from Karl “August Varnhagen von Ense make up the major portion- of- this 
article.] Warnhagen’s letters are added evidence that Carlyle was highly respected ‘by: 
German post-Goethe Romantics. Their common friendship with Goethe initiated: the 
acquaintance between the two; indeed, Carlyle seems to have taken over the role of wise 
counselor to Varnhagen after Goethe’s death. . . +: —S.A.W. 


Lewis Carroll 


1458. Auerbach, Nina. Alice and Wonderland: A Curious Child, VS, 17:1, “Sept: 1973, 
31-47. . Behind the gentle Alice of Tenniel’s illustrations and of other falsifications of 
Carroll’s initial conception, lie Wordsworth’s child and the Victorian idealization of both 
child and woman. The Alice of Wonderland, which is her own dream, is less passive, 
more savage and cruel. Her sympathies are with the predatory Dinah and the “equivocal 
placidity” of the Cheshire Cat. Alice leaves Wonderland before its verdict of complicity 
in sin is made explicit, and Carroll’s later writings progressively dissociate her innocence 
from her guilt, assigning, as do Dickens and much Victorian literature, Satanic, animal- 
istic, and insane propensities to boys, and perpetual, static, innocence to girls. The 
Alice of Wonderland, alone in Carroll’s work, alone in the century’s literature, is a. girl 
“hungry and unregenerate.” [Illustrations of Alice by Carroll and Tenniel are included.] 
—L.J.D. 

Wilkie Collins “= 4 

1459. Tillotson, Kathleen. Dickens, Wilkie Collins and the Suicidal Curates, Dickensian, 
69:3, Sept. 1973, 173. The serial text of The Woman in White in All. the Year Round 
contained, in its 33rd number (July 7, 1860), a comic reference to surplices hanging so 
as to suggest “a cluster of neglected curates who had committed suicide.” This ‘was 
deleted when Collins revised the text for publication in volume form. Evidently Collins 
came to realize that the passage had its original in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit, Chap. 
3. —LJ = 


Charles Dickens 


1460. Smith, Anne. HARD TIMES and THE TIMES Newspaper, Dickensian, 69:3, 
Sept. 1973, 153-162. Dickens’s attitude toward trade unionism, as expressed in Hard 
Times, is not politically naive when seen in its contemporary context and in view. of 
reports in The Times. Some employers were very like Bounderby.. Stephen’s isolation 
was not unusual at Preston. Slackbridge is not entirely imaginary. .It was clear at the 
time that one of the two workmen prominent in the Preston strike was a “ranting” and 
destructive “demagogue.” Slackbridge, in addition, was a union organizer, while there 
was no union at Preston. Dickens was rightly concerned with the dangers of agitators 
to uneducated workmen. He saw that education of the working-class was essential and 
that only the middle and upper classes had the political power to provide it. ilustrated) 

-—L.J.D. 


1461. Grundy, Dominick E. Growing Up Dickensian, L&P; 22:2, 1972, 99-106. 
Several obsessive themes demonstrate that Dickens-drew upon his childhood experiences 
in his novels for some form of cathartic release. One such theme, the abandonment of 
a child, is treated in several novels: David Copperfield, Bleak House, and Great Expecta- 
tions. In each, the question of the young central character’s development to maturity 
and his desire for identity is paramount. The child’s world is dynamic, complicated, 
interior, and sensitive; it contrasts with Dickens’s treatment of the adult's world, which 
is finished, repetitive, and revealed by exterior signs. ee ee ee —M. K. 
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1462. Lansbury, Coral. A Cry from Bergman——A Whisper of Dickens, Meanjin, 32:3, 
Sept. 1973, 323-327. Ingmar Bergman uses references such as the clocks and the dying 
girl, which are reminiscent of the first chapter of Dombey and Son, and the cannibalistic 
quality of eating, which is like Pumblechook presiding over the metaphorical dismember- 
ment of Pip in Great Expectations, to give Cries and Whispers distance and to permit 
the audience to endure the ritual of death. —W.R. 


1463. Stone, Harry. Dickens and the Uses of Literature, Dickensian, 69:3, Sept. 1973, 
138-147. Dickens, especially in his earlier writings and speeches, emphasized the writer’s 
aims of instruction and amusement, particularly of the poor. In time such geniality 
became muted, and the comic presentation of special social abuses became condemnation 
of general conditions. By 1850, he saw imaginative literature as crucial for himself and 
for the messes. His writings endowed the mundane with magic—in the tradition of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge—as literature had been the “salvation” of his own dreary 
childhood and his recourse in adult seasons of stress. But he regretted the disjunction 
between his aesthetic intentions and their accomplishment, and his creations themselves 
increased his discontent with the realities of the imperfect world, {llustrated)—L.J.D. 


1464, Slater, Michael. New Letters at Dickens House, Dickensian, 69:3, Sept. 1973, 
148-152. Charles Coote, Director of Music to the Duke of Devonshire, provided and 
supervised music for Dickens’s 1851-1852 production of the Bulwer-Lytton comedy, 
Not So Bad as We Seem. Ten unpublished Dickens letters to Coote and two to the 
Duke, plus associated letters from Catherine Dickens and Georgina Hogarth, are now 
at Dickens House. Also acquired is an elaborate copy of “a splendid fan letter” to 
Dickens in 1850, and a long letter from Dickens to Ainsworth (1838), published in the 
Pilgrim edition (Letters, eds., Madeline House and Graham Storey, Clarendon, 1965). 
(Illustrated) —LJ.D. 


1465. Andrews, Malcolm. The Year’s Work in Dickens Studies, 1972, Dickensian, 69:3, 
Sept. 1973, 176-181. [This bibliography lists new editions, books on Dickens, and 
British theses, with a selective, critical survey, by Andrews, of the periodical literature.] 

—L.J.D. 
Cf.: Items 1459 and 1488. 


Arthur Conan Doyle 


1466. Prager, J. C., and Albert Silverstein. Lowenstein of Prague: the Most Maligned 
Man in the Canon, BakSJ, 23:4, Dec. 1973, 220-227. In Doyle’s The Creeping Man 
one Lowenstein is portrayed as a depraved and irresponsible endocrinologist. He can 
actually be identified with Eugene Steinach of Vienna who did research on rejuvenation. 
Neither Lowenstein nor Steinach was guilty of misdemeanors: the culprit was the 
assistant Presbury (actually Steinach’s student Josef Schleidt) who “‘illicitly sold massive 
doses of the miracle serum to persons who planned to use it improperly.” —T.W.R. 


1467. Stern, Madeleine B. Retort and Rejoinder, BakSJ, 23:4, Dec. 1973, 208-213. [In 
The Empty House Sherlock Holmes carries an armload of rare books. These are 
identified anew (cf.: Stern, Sherlock Holmes: Rare-Book Collector, PBSA, 47:2, 2nd 
Qt., 1953, 133-155). Included among the identifications is that The Holy War is Fuller’s 
and not Bunyan’s. A second part of the article defends Holmes’s interest in phrenology. 
If one condemns this study as charlatanism one is viewing it with 20th-century eyes; in 
Holmes’s day it was a respectable branch of science.] —T.W.R. 


1468. Davis, Norman M. Mirror of the Mind: Holmes and Challenger, BakSJ, 23:4, 
Dec. 1973, 228-231, 236. There are many parallels between Professor George Edward 
Challenger, in Doyle’s The Lost World, and Sherlock Holmes—with good reason, since 
the Professor may have been Holmes’s cousin on his father’s side. —T.W.R. 
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1469. Van Liere, Edward J. Dr. John H. Watson and the Subclavian Steal, BakSJ, 
23:4, Dec. 1973, 214-219, In A Study in Scarlet Watson says that his wound was 
caused by a bullet that grazed the subclavian artery. When this injury occurs the brain is 
deprived of a full supply of blood (blood is “stolen’). Forgetfulness, confusion, mild 
changes in temperament, olfactory hallucinations, and occasionally blackouts occur. This 
explains some of Watson’s apparent weaknesses, such as his fainting in The Empty 
House. —T.W.R. 


1470. Harrison, Michael. What Holmes Did for Holland: Explaining Some Events of 
1886, BakSJ, 23:4, Dec. 1973, 232-236. Holmes’s service to the royal family of Holland 
between Nov. and Jan. 1886-87 has not hitherto been identified. He retrieved certain 
memoirs of the courtesan Cora Pearl (born Emma Elizabeth Crouch, an American) 
who had been the mistress of Prince William of Orange. Moriarty tried to get the 
memoirs but Holmes foiled him. At the courtesan’s funeral there was one Mori—the 
wicked professor himself who thus played upon his own name and upon memento mori 
as well. —T.W.R. 


1471. Wall, Wayne. Was Holmes Converted to Religion?, BakSJ, 23:4, Dec. 1973, 
237-243. The Holmes who returned after having “died” at the Reichenbach Falls is in 
many ways a different man. Not only has he given up drugs, but he has adopted a 
“philosophical and almost sermonical” habit. He had been converted to religion, prob- 
ably by the evangelist Rev. Charles Haddon Spurgeon, active in London in Holmes’s 
time. —T.W.R. 


1472. Dudley, W. E. Was Stalin a Sherlockian?, BakSJ, 23:4, Dec. 1973, 244-245, 
Stalin’s career suggests some acquaintance with the Sherlockian canon: he instructed 
the German Communist Theodore Plevier to act like a Baker Street Irregular—to go 
everywhere and see everything. He also had a cool, unemotional (Holmesian) approach 
to problems. —T.W.R. 


1473. Shaw, John Bennett: Sherlock Holmes Was Not Russian: But He Was In a Hurry, 
BakSJ, 23:4, Dec. 1973, 246-249. Holmes and the Holmes stories have many connec- 
tions with Russia; for instance, in the Imperial Library auctioned in 1933 were four 
pirated versions (Tauchnitz editions) of the tales (in English) which had been expensively 
rebound and stamped with the monogram of the Czarina. The royal family’s interest 
may have been prompted by the many references to Holmes’s concern with their unhappy 
‘country. —T.W.R. 
Rudyard Kipling 
1474. Chatterjee, Kalyan K. Kipling, English Education, and the “Babus,” KJ, 40:187, 
Sept. 1973, 5-12. English education in India produced a class of English-speaking native 
officials known as Babus. Kipling, through his portrayal of Hurree Babu in Kim, pre- 
sents a mixed set of attitudes toward this class. He seems to regard them as over- 
educated and intellectually pretentious, to admire and scorn them. Education was in- 
tended to produce this class as a mediary between the English governors and the masses. 
Ultimately, however, the Babus became the focus of revolutionary discontent. —R.R. 


George Moore 
1475. Newell, Kenneth B. The “Wedding Gown” Group in George Moore’s THE 
UNTILLED FIELD, Eire, 8:4, Win. 1973, 70-83. The Wedding Gown, The Clerk’s 
Quest, Alms Giving, and So on He Fares (short stories in The Untilled Field) are dif- 
ferent from other stories in the volume in that they contain no polemic and no mention 
of economic or ecclesiastic oppression. They portray a figurative, not a literal exile. Like 
Turgenev’s work, which influenced Moore, they convey strangeness and pathos. Most 
significant is that all four stories contain visions as causes or ends of exile. —M.T. 
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William Morris 


1476. LeBourgeois, John Y. William Morris to George Bernard Shaw, DUJ, 65:2, Mar. 
1973, 205-211. Thirteen previously unpublished letters written by Morris to Shaw (dated 
1884-96) show what has been only conjectured: that the poet valued Shaw’s friend- 
ship and opinions. The letters also reveal Morris’s largely unfavorable opinions of 
Tennyson, Beardsley, and others. [The letters are published here] ` —G.J.S. 


Walter Pater 


1477. Bassett, Sharon. Pater and Freud on Leonardo da Vinci: Two Views of the Hero 
of Art, L&P, 23:1, 21-26. In their essays on da Vinci, Pater (Studies in the History of 
the Renaissance, Macmillan, 1973) and Freud (Leonardo da Vinci and a Memory of His 
Childhood, trans., Alan Tyson, Norton, 1964) are concerned with the analysis of the 
hero of art. They explore and accept the androgynous possibilities of personality. They 
see da Vinci as the archetypally fathérless man; and, relating his painting to a child’s 
vision of his mother, they believe that da Vinci reveals himself in portraits of women. 

—M. K. 


Coventry Patmore 
1478. Todd, William B. A Ghostly Edition of Patmore’s "THE CIRCLES “1861,” BC, 
22:3, Aut. 1973, 383-384. Although T. J. Wise emphatically referred to a pamphlet 
printing of this contribution to the anthology Victoria Regia (1861), it. was not printed 
separately. —G.T.T. 


Adelaide A. Proctor 


1479. Todd, William B. Colour Variations in 19th-Century Publishers’ Bindings: ~The 
Binding of VICTORIA REGIA (1861), BC, 22:3, Aut. 1973, 383. [The variant. -bindings 
of the University of Texas copies of this anthology (ed., Adelaide A. Proctor) are 
here cescribed.] —G.T.T. 


D. G. Rossetti 


1480. Gone: Joseph A. DANTE’S INFERNO: . Seeing Ken Russell through Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, LFQ, 1:3, July 1973, 274-279. Russell’s excellent film about Rossetti 
is probably the most daring ‘of his film biographies, and it contains the essence’ of his 
vision and method. Dante’s Inferno reveals what Russell sees as the central conflict of 
Rossetti’s life—the discrepancy between his ideals of truth and beauty and the reality of 
his own confused life. Although Russell builds his vision of Rossetti quite freely, he 
relies carefully on established facts, thus the film captures the essence of the man 
without ນເເ the facts of his life. | s 


Flora Thompson 


1481. Fowles, John. A Lost World, NSt, Aug. 3, 1973, 154-155. In Lark Rise to 
Candleford, Thompson composed a sensitive memorial to Victorian rural England. No 
finer remembrance of the period exists. Despite an innate moral tact, she expresses her 
sympathies with the liberal and progressive. Behind a benighted and brutish community 
she saw thet.there lay something varied and humane. We take pleasure in her honest 
portraits of her relatives but feel her frankness about her escape from the world she 
` was born into. Her gifts lie in catching character, reproducing dialect, making small 
moments timeless, and .conveying pleasure in the humblest things. She provides 
textures, landscapes, and deeper significances, and she speaks now to the middle class . 
attempting the march back to the village. —REW. 


T. J. Wise 


1482. Todd, William B. T. J. Wise’s Later Benefactions to the Wrenn Library, PBSA, 
67:3, 3rd Ot. 1973, 341-344. [This list records Wise’s 51 gifts to the Wrenn Library, 
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which were not included in the published catalogue s they were made after John 
is Wrenn’s death in 1911.] —G. T.T. 


Charlotte M. Yonge 


1483. Dennis, Barbara. The Two Voices of Charlotte Yonge, DUJ, 65:2, Mar. 1973, 
181-188. Yonge, novelist par excellence of the Oxford Movement, ‘fuses the domestic 
pursuit of godliness with the romantic so as to suggest that the romantic is domestic. 
But she is incapable of objectivity or sympathy concerning religious doubt. Her early 
critics were so concerned with doctrinal accuracy that they failed to appreciate her 
genius. —G.JS. 
Fiction | 
1484. Cunningham, A. R. The New Woman Fiction of the 1890’s, VS, 17:2, Dec. 
1973, 177-186. The outraged critics of Hardy’s Jude the Obscure (1895) were re- 
sponding, in part, to a series of recent popular novels, mainly by women, which attacked 
marriage, sexual stereotypes, and censorship. (Only Grant Allen’s The Woman Who Did 
is widely remembered.) These remarkably frank books sold well, and their authors were 
quickly notorious. Two main sub-groups can be distinguished: the “purity” school which 
urged a new honesty within the conventional social framework, and the more radical 
investigators of feminine psychology for whom little was sacrosanct. The heroines were 
“emancipated bundles of nerves” whose discontent had no obvious cause or cure. The 
best writer of the New Woman school, George Egerton, displayed a totally unself- 
conscious attitude toward female sexuality. She; and the others, paved the way for 
advances in fiction and feminism. | —L.J.D. 


1485.. James, Louis. Tom Brown’s Imperialist Sons, VS, 17:1, Sept. 1973, 89-99. The 
late Victorian imperialist expansion coincided with. the appearance of many. -popular, 
intensely nationalist periodicals for boys. Edwin J. Brett’s cheap Boys of England opened 
the field in 1866. Its style was crude, its ethos middle-class, and its readership large 
among the upwardly mobile lower middle classes. Charles Fox competed in the penny 
market. The genre, influenced by Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays (1856), Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe (1719) and the “noble savage” myth ambiguously joined to contem- 
porary racial stereotypes, featured schoolboy heroes at home and abroad. Bracebridge 
Hemyng, a colleague of Henry Mayhew, wrote a series of stories about Jack Harkaway, 
whose exploits echo the sadism and violence glimpsed in the author’s memories of Eton. 
Hemyng shows society to be brutal and exploitative. Respectable parents preferred 
better-class papers, such as The Boy’s Own Paper. | —L.J.D. 


1486. Welsh, Alexander. Theories of Science and Romance, 1870- 1920, VS, 17:2, 
Dec. 1973, 135-154. The self-conscious use of fictitious models to describe or explore 
the real world, which had a parallel development in literature and in natural and social 
science, derived much impetus from late 19th-century physics. Scott, Balzac, and -Zola 
used fictions to firid facts, and Wilde’s Decay of Lying endorses the procedure. Thack- 
eray, Browning, Bennett, and Henry James saw fiction, or “Romance,” as a path to 
truths denied by Naturalism. Direct influence between artists and scientists is improbable, 
although there are points of contact, particularly in the case of Stevenson. Parallel lines 
of thought developed in philosophy, psychology, aesthetics, theology, and political theory. 
Kant links the earlier and later attitudes. Interaction between artistic and scientific 
modes seems possible. | —LJ Í. 


` General | p 
1487. Neuburg, Victor. The Reading of the Victorian Freethinkers, Library, 28:3, Sept. 


1973, 191-214. [This study surveys the catalogues and guides to the freethought liter- 
ature, the literature itself, and the publishers of it.] (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 
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1488. Thomas, Deborah A. Contributors to the Christmas Numbers of HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS and ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 1850-1867, Dickensian, 69:3, Sept. 1973, 
163-172. The Christmas numbers of Household Words and All the Year Round were 
collaborative productions and, with a few exceptions, anonymous. Most of Dickens’s 
contributors to Household Words can be identified with the use of the office account 
book, now at Princeton. No such book exists for All the Year Round but very rare 
reprints (1868, 1907) of these Christmas numbers name the writers. [A . copiously 
annotated list of the authors of individual parts of the Christmas numbers of Household 
Words from 1850 to 1858 is given. This is the first installment of a longer article.] 
—L.J.D. 


X. MODERN 


John Arden 


1489. Adler, Thomas P. Religious Ritual in John Arden’s SERTEANT MUSGRAYE’S 
DANCE, MD, 16:2, Sept. 1973, 163-166. In keeping with Arden’s concern with medieval 
drama, the central event in this play is a parodic perversion of the crucifixion; yet even 
this emblem of memento mori does not hint at man’s regeneration or salvation. —T.A.S. 


Elizabeth Bowen 


1490, Pritchett, V. S. Elizabeth Bowen, NSt, Mar. 9, 1973, 350. From the Irish gentry 
class, Elizabeth Bowen had moments of de haut en bas and was mannered, but she 
was a great wit and had civilized intelligence. A superb descriptive writer, she achieved 
the quality of a revelation in her work. She was a novelist of moral climates, exciting 
in her progressive testing of situations. She was a static novelist, providing a growing 
tension of feeling and conscience in her books rather than action. Yet the essences she 
sought were more dramatically ມມ, in her short stories. Her style was made for 
drastic and nervous statement. —-R.E.W. 


Basil Bunting 
1491. Suter, Anthony. ATTIS: Or, Something Missing, DUJ, 65:2, Mar. 1973, 189- 
200. One of Basil Bunting’s most neglected poems, this work is a parodic portrait of 
a castrato which employs a classical myth to symbolize poetic sterility and failure. The 
target of its satire is probably T. S. Eliot, though it is ironic that Bunting should attack a 
poet with whom he has so much in common. —G.J.S. 


Ivy Compton-Burnett 
1492. Svkes, Christopher. The Enigma of Ivy, NSt, Mar. 2, 1973, 308-309 (rev.-art., 
Elizabeth Sprigge, Compton-Burnett, Gollancz, 1973). More research is needed on the 
horrifying suicides of Compton-Burnett’s two younger sisters. More attention also should 
be given to the psychic experience reported in An Adventure. Compton-Burnett’s fiction, 
however, had little immediate foundation in reality. She herself was always a sphinx. 
Full of vitality, she devoted her talent to portraits of people made helpless by morbid 
lassitude. —R.E.W. 


Joseph Conrad 
1493. Haltresht, Michael. The Dread of Space in Conrad’s THE SECRET AGENT, 
L&P, 22:2, 1972, 89-97. Conrad’s double phobia against confined places and open 
spaces is reflected in imagery that provides clues to a deeper meaning of this work. 
Open spaces suggest a fearful emptiness, nothingness, also supported by disturbing images 
of falling to destruction; confined places are oppressively small and dark, creating inner 
tension, a sense of entrapment, symbolized by images of a vicious circle, which in turn 
suggest paralysis. The underlying anxieties are fears of death and madness, both of 
which appear in numerous images symbolic of the dread of space. —M.K. 
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Idris Davies 


1494, Conran, Anthony. -Idris Davies—An Attempt at Assessment, Mabon, 1:6, 1973, 
16-29, The work of Davies, Welsh proletarian poet, developed through three stages: an 
early stage in which he celebrates ‘in rather derivative verses the new cultured world . 
opened to him by education; ‘his best stage in which he uses poetry to achieve “catharsis 
from the pity and tragedy he had lived through”; and a final stage in which he writes in 
petty-bourgeois style. The great poetry of the second period was written while Davies 
was teaching school in England and was able to look back on the experiences of his 
youth in a mining district—the General Strike and its accompanying miseries. Simple in 
‘structure, these poems express “political anger, social conscience, and moral indignation.” 
A real sense of corporate grief and tragedy comes through in the series of brief lyrics 
and narratives, artfully juxtaposed to comment dramatically on one another. A rather 
slight vein of humor contributes to the everyday tone of these poems. —S.A.W. 


T. S. Eliot 
C.: Item 1491, 


W. H. Hudson 


1495. Winsor, William T. W. H. Hudson: England’s Neglected Genius, UPortR, 24:2, 
Fall 1972, 35-42. Perhaps no other major writer of modern English literature has been 
so underrated and neglected as Hudson. Hudson’s belief in animism was basic to his 
romantic view of a beneficent nature. His closeness and sensitivity to nature are apparent 
in all his works, but most evident in Far Away and Long Ago when he describes his 
boyhood experiences and sensations. He captures in poetic prose the charm of a natural 
scene, evoking a quiet and simple expression of nature at peace. © —R.H.D. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1486. Brandabur, A.-M. The Ritual Corn Harvest Scene in THE RAINBOW, DHLR, 
6:3, Fall 1973, 284-302. That Lawrence was influenced by Jane Ellen Harrison’s 
Ancient Art and Ritual (Williams & Norgate, 1913) and other works of anthropology 
can be seen very clearly in this work in the ritual corn harvest scene, for instance. The 
old agrarian rituals of the Brangwen farmers portrayed at the beginning of the novel are 
shown to be destroyed by technology; the modern world becomes a sterile wasteland; 
Birkin’s quest (in Women in Love) is to restore fertility. —R.T.C. 


1497. Sagar, Keith. GOATS AND COMPASSES and WOMEN IN LOVE Again, 
DHLR, 6:3, Fall 1973, 303-308. The argument about the identity of Lawrence’s Goats 
and Compasses is a complex one (see George Zytaruk,; What Happened to GOATS AND 
COMPASSES? DHLR, 4:3, Fall, 1971, 280-286 [AES, 16:4, Dec. 1972, 1058]; and 
Charles L. Ross and George Zytaruk, GOATS AND COMPASSES and/or WOMEN 
IN LOVE: An Exchange, DHLR, 6:1, Sp. 1973, 33-46 [AES, 18:1, Sept. 1974, 176]), 
but it seems certain that the “lost” work iS, indeed, Women in Love. Goats and Com- 
passes 15 not a separate work; it was merely one of the many possible titles Lawrence 
considered for his novel. —R.T.C. 


1498. Ferrier, Carole. D. H. Lawrence’s Pre-1920 Poetry: A Descriptive Bibliography 
of Manuscripts, Typescripts, and Proofs, DHLR, 6:3, Fall 1973, 333-359. [This bibliog- 
raphy lists and describes the incunabulae of Lawrence’s poetry up to and including the 
year 1919, A good deal of new material not previously noticed has recently come to 
light, thus justifying this new check list.] —R.T.C. 


1499, Trilling, Diana. Rainbow’s End, NSt, June 15, 1973, 894-896 .(rev.-art., Robert 
Lucas, Frieda Lawrence, Secker & Warburg, 1973). Freida was not a professional ‘wife 
but a professional widow. The Lawrence marriage was a live, bloody battlefield in 
which two opposed temperaments met in combat. Lawrence had a tendency to become 
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inflated and hysterical and was attracted to pomp and swagger. He alternated between 
gentle deportment and madness. ‘Though Frieda was a force for. culture, the “super- 
natural” idiom she employed in conversation may have been.a way to dress up- a 
commonplace intelligence or to approximate the literary. style. It is questionable. that 
she was the model for Lady Chatterly; the novel itself was only- one small line in- the 
evolution cf our present sexual morality, and Frieda was important.really as the wife 
of a writer. | | ແ, | —R.E.W. 


Harold Pinter 


1500. Kaufman, Michael W. Actions that a Man Might Play: ‘Pinter’s THE BIRTH- 
DAY PARTY, MD, 16:2, Sept. 1973, 167-178. The game of blind man’s buff in this 
play is an appropriate climax to a “ceaseless ritual of gesture and speech” which drama- 
tizes Pinter’s conviction that man’s inner life threatens him with chaos unless some sort 
of order is imposed from without. The party game culminates, at the end of a complex 
sequence of events questioning Stanley’s identity, in his murderous attack on Meg when 
he can no longer accept the role society expects him to play. —T.AS. 


1501. Eigo, James. Pinter’s LANDSCAPE, MD, 16:2, Sept. 1973, 179-184. The links 
between the monologues of Beth and Duff are apparently trivial and definitely ambiguous 
as each recalls characterizing experiences): ຊ ponmastng speech patterns serve- as 
keys to their personalities. : —T. A.S. 


1502. Messenger, Ann P. : Blindness and the Problem of. Identity in Pinter’s Plays, NS, 
21:8, Aug. 1972, 481-490. The motif of blindness appears frequently in Pinter’s plays, 
ranging from actual blindness to exclamations about the ability to see, and including 
even such related objects as eyeglasses and cigarette lighters. Associations of darkness 
with death are apparent, but actual physical death, like so many other facts in Pinter’s 
plays, appears uncertain. It is spiritual death that interests the author. .The traditional 
images of light and darkness are also associated with the problems ‘of. identity. Inability 
to see is ultimately related to the mystery of a Poo true self. . a P V. 


Herbert Read 


1503. Harder, Worth T. Crystal Source: Herbert Read's THE GREEN CHILD, SR, 
81:4, Aut, 1973, 714-738. This work is Read’s masterviece.. The novelis a philosophic 
myth in the tradition of Plato. In Read’s dialectic, thought is balanced by sensation, 
reason by emotion, idea by image, order by anarchy. He believed in “the ‘priority ‘of 
aesthetic over rational cognition.” The Green Child is a'story of-a quest for life; in‘ it, 
Read’s “thought became flesh.” The green people readily accept their instinctual nature; 
Olivéro exhibits rational control. However, by the end of the novel, contemplating his 
crystallization as Socrates contemplated -death, Olivero. observes life’s s return to “the 
inorganic. As he-and the dead Siloén crystallize together, they yee the unifying ‘of 
image and idea in aesthetic form. | =L. K. ` 


Mary Renault 

1504. Dick, Bernard F. The Herodotean Novelist, SR, 81:4, Aut. 1973, 864-869 (rev, ;= 
art., The Persian Boy, Pantheon 1972). When asked about her research, Renault replies, 
= T never do any; the classicists and archaeologists do it, and amateurs lize me only pick 
their brains? ” However, she is totally committed to the study of antiquity.: Unlike other 
popularizers who transform schclarship into criticism, Renault “transforms it into art.” 
She is an “anomaly” in that she accepts “antiquity on its owñ terms without modernizing 
or. embossing .it.” She does not belong ໄດ the tradition of Bulwer-Lytton or Robert 
Graves; there is instead “something Herodotean about her fiction.” Her novels are 
reminiscences in which the 1st-person narrator reconstructs and comments on his times. 

i š š : —L.K.U. 
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George Bernard Shaw 


1505. Kennedy, Andrew K. The Absurd and the Hyper-Articulate in "Shaw's Dramatic 
Language, MD, 16:2, Sept. 1973, 185-192. As Shaw apparently became disillusioned 
with traditional Janguage as a vehicle of communication, he sought in many ways to 
escape‘the consequent dilemma, but never yielded to the pressure “to let a new voice 
come through.” Instead of participating in the experiments with new speech patterns 
going on all around him, Shaw continued to use a “moribund dramatic language.” 
ee S. 
Cf.: Item 1476. 
George Steiner 
Cf.: teng 1344. 
Elizabeth Taylor 


1506. Bailey, Paul. Artist in Miniature, NSt, Aug. 10, 1973, 192-193. Taylor’s modest 
but true art lies in her ability to ‘combine accurate observation with ironic comment. 
She-delights in showing people putting each other down with utmost courtesy. She can 
place a man or woman, and has reserved the Harrods type upper middle-class person 
for a fate worse than satire. Her refusal to camouflage the unpleasant facts of life leads 
her in Angel to cast an unsentimental eye on her characters. . —R.E.W. 


Dylan Thomas 
1507. Havard, Robert G.: The Symbolic Ambivalence of: “Green” in Garcia Lorca sind 
Dylan Thomas, MLR, 67:4, Oct. 1972, 810-819. Among many points these two ‘poets 
possess in common, the following may be isolated easily: they used color images in a 
symbolic and metaphoric way, showing a predilection for green, black, white. gold, and 
red. Both use the symbolic color green metamorphically, Le. emotional associa- 
tions change dramatically within the poem (e.g., Fern Hill and Romance sonámbulo), 
moving from romantic, positive, and natural, to negative, perverse, unwholesome, and 
even tragic. This similarity arises not from mutual influence but from an instinctive way 
of using images. Their emphasis on green and similar use of this color may stem from 
their preoccupation with death, the metamorphosis of life, and their essentially tragic 
view of life. - . | S.A.W. 


R. S.. Thomas 


1508. Runcie, C. A. The Poetry of R. S. Thomas, PoetA, 8:43, 2nd Qt. 1972, 56-58. 
Thomas’s -reputation as a regional poet has kept his work from traveling; so whatever 
may be said now in Australia of his work may be introductory. Born in Cardiff in 1913, 
Thomas is a Welshman and a parson, a tidy man with a thin face rutted by severity. 
And the poems are the man: austere and of repressed power. His farmers, laborers, 
and hillmen, unlike Frost’s, are not philosophers. Thought has been worked out of 
them year by year-in an irregular prosody. . s 


H. G. Wells 
1509. Pritchett, V. S. Ego and Apocalypse, NSt, June ` 15, 1973, 885-885 (rev. -art:, 
Norman and Jeanne Mackenzie, The Time Traveller, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1973). 
Wells lived for his persona, and less by thought than vivid metaphor., He was pre- 
occupied with the Apocalypse. In a prose style which is indebted to the sensible as- 
surance of the great narrators of the 18th century, he reconciled South Kensington 
science with evangelical terrors. But despite his truculent questioning, he did not renew 
himself. He never grew up emotionally but lived in continual exasperation. He de- 
spised the working class; Lawrence was a more ° likely prophet in dealing with the erosion 
of industrialism and ss, —R.E.W. 


Angus Wilson . 
1510. Amis, “Martin. Kith of Death, NSt, June 1, 1973, 811- 812. “Wilson's: consistent 
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loathing of family is allied to an interest in homosexual relations and a generalized 
nastiness. Despite his claim to experimentation he is not a social realist. Questions of 
motivation and probability arise in that connection, but the realist conventions work 
when, as in As if By Magic, he is constrained by a form, rather than, as in Old Men at 
the Zoo, ty a content. —R.E,W. 


Poetry 
1511. Flanders. Michael. Hitler’s Deficiency, NSt, Mar. 16, 1973, 379. [This letter deals 
with war songs about presumed mono-testicular persons such as Hitler in World War II, 
the Kaiser in World War I, General Smuts in the Boer War, and Dibdin’s Singular 
Case of an Upstart Frog (1797) about Bonaparte.] —R.E.W. 


1512. Hamilton, Ian. Awkward Reverence, NSt, Mar. 30, 1973, 462 (rev.-art., The 
Oxford Bosk of Twentieth-Century English Verse, ed. Philip Larkin, Oxford U., 1973). 
Larkin has selected poems from three groups: those representing aspects of poets’ talents, 
poems worthy without reference to particular poets, and poems carrying something of 
the century’s concerns; and it is difficult to determine which poems belong where. We 
cannot be sure whether the poets represented are selected as social-historical data or as 
displaying the accidents of poetic excellence. Half of the poets are represented by a 
single poem. Larkin likes Georgian poetry, poems which are narrative or anecdotal, and 
neat fables which are moralistic ruminations. Distrust of intellectuality or post- 
symbolist compression is evident. Considering the poems by decade, we find those from 
1930-40 are thinnest in number selected. —R.E.W. 


AMERICAN 


L PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 


Black 


1513. Thomas, William J. Black Language in America, Mon/WSUBUS, 49:94, Feb. 
1973, 1-26. Black English, a legitimate language used by millions of Americans, differs 
from standard English in pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary. Beginning in 16th- 
century Africa, it has passed from a Black Creole to current Black English by a process 
of decreolization. In Louisiana, Black French and Acadian French competed with the 
language of the original French settlers. Acadian French is the only dialect still in use 
to any greal extent. Black French is becoming more like it and is now the language only 
of servants, children, and fairy tales. —D.K.T. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Humor and Satire 
1514. Rubin, Louis B., Jr. “The Barber Kept On Shaving”: The Two Perspectives of 
American Humor, SR, 81:4, Aut. 1973, 691-713. The vitality of American humor is 
due to the refusal of genteel and vulgar modes to blend, the failure of American humor 
to democrazize. Each mode persists in “making the other look ridiculous.” The point is 
as clear in the work of James T. Fields and William Gilmore Simms as in Mark Twain’s. 
The humor of writers as diverse as Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry James, Leonard Ross, 
John Barth. Ring Lardner, H. L. Mencken, and Ralph Ellison arises from the juxta- 
position, nct the blending, of these two modes. —L.K.U. 


Y. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Joel Barlow 


1515. Ball, Kenneth R. Joel Barlow’s CANAL and Natural Religion, ECS, 2:3, Sp. 
1969, 225-239. This unpublished poem has its source in Constantin Volney’s The Ruins, 
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which Barlow was translating when he wrote it. Barlow’s poem, which favors a natural, 
pantheistic religion over Christianity, uses the Zodiac to represent seasonal changes. Bar- 
low adopts Volney’s themes and symbols to show that truth has been lost in history. Using 
Volney’s concept of the history of religion, Barlow shows that Egypt was the source of 
all the religious myths created by a priest-class for political reasons. [The text of the 
poem is given.] —R.A.R. 


Hugh H. Brackenridge 


1516. Smeall, J. F. S. The Respective Roles of Hugh Brackenridge and Philip Freneau 
in Composing THE RISING GLORY OF AMERICA, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 263- 
281. The 1771 Princeton class was assigned the topic “The Rising Glory. of America” 
for its commencement poem, and Brackenridge’s effort (about 340 lines) was selected for 
presentation. Since the poem was too short for separate publication, Brackenridge and 
Freneau combined their versions in 1772 into a 727-line poem. In 1786 Freneau, bring- 
ing together a volume of his own poetry, extracted his parts from the 1772 text and 
“proceeded to discard some lines [20], to correct and polish others [138], bringing his 
references and style up to date, and to add 146 new lines.” The two writers’ poems, 
when read separately, are “more precisely focused, more coherent, tauter structures of 
the imagination than the conflation that came from them.” —G.T.T. 


Charles Brockden Brown 


1517. Nelson, Carl. Brown’s Manichaean Mock-Heroic: The Ironic Self in a Hyperbolic 
World, WVUBPP, 20, Sept. 1973, 26-42. Brown’s fiction never lacks the pervasive and 
awkward sentimentality that his audience seemed to desire. Where he wanted “art” he 
cultivated the emotional expectations of his time. Yet, the emotional appeal of his 
narrators 15 also part of a more signifcant narrative strategy. The source of sentimentality 
in the rhetoric of his feminine narrators in Wieland and Ormond is the idea of a 
Manichaean conflict of Satanic physical evil and renunciatory spiritual virtue. The contest 
of rigid points of view is the controlling rhetorical method that provides Brown’s other- 
wise trifling sentimental narratives with a background of cosmic conflict possessing 
grandly impersonal significance. —R.H.D. 


Philip Freneau | 
1518. Leary, Lewis. Addendum to BAL: Freneau’s POEMS RELATING TO THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 329-330. The unrecorded 
reprint of this volume by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (1891 or 1892) was apparently 
from the same plates used by W. J. Widdleton in 1865. —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 1516. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1519. Kushen, Betty. Love’s Martyrs: The Scarlet Letter as Secular Cross, L&P, 22:3, 
1972, 109-120. In The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne deals with the psychology of religious 
experience, especially the conflict that results from the violation of a sexual morality 
enjoined by faith, Hawthorne illuminates this conflict by establishing a partial analogy 
between the trinity of Dimmesdale, Hester, and Chillingworth and the archstypal holy 
family of Mary, Christ, and Jehovah. But he modernizes the religious experience by 
internalizing the punishment in the consciences of his protagonists, symbolized by the 
‘burning A, their cross. —M.K. 


1520..Swann, Charles. Hawthorne: History versus Romance, JAmS, 7:2, Aug. 1973, . 
153-170. Notwithstanding the claims of Porte (The Romance in America, Wesleyan 
U., 1969), Chase (The American Novel and Its Tradition, Doubleday, -1957), Hoffman 
(Form aud Fable in American Fiction, Oxford U., 1961), Feidelson (Symbolism and 
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. American Literature, U. of Chicago, 1966), and some other critics.of 19th-century 
American fiction, it is a mistake to consider Hawthorne’s fiction, especially The Scarlet 
Letter, as non- or ahistorical “romance.” Though Hawthorne uses some. romance forms, -he 
derives his major meaning from a consideration of man’s existence in history. The Custom- 
House portion of The Scarlet Letter shows that the story has social, historical, and psycho- 
logical coniexts and reveals that the past is recoverable. It is also a mistake to overempha- 
size Hester’s symbolism, for she achieves an identity of her own apart from the letter she 
wears. Hester and Dimmesdale finally realize the reciprocal relationship between the 
public and private spheres of life. The significance of The Scarlet Letter lies ‘in “its 
creation of structures based on the personal history of the central characters interacting 
with the historical life of New England.” Hence the subject of the novel is history. 
' —H. E.S. 


1521. Alsen, Eberhard. Poe’ s Theory ot Hawthorne’s Indebtedness to Tieck, Anglia, 
91:3, 1972, 342-356. Though in 1842 Poe praised Hawthorne for his originality, in 
1847 he wrote a review attacking the tales as being derived from Ludwig Tieck. Though 
he was probably familiar with some of Tieck’s work in 1842, by 1847 he had expanded 
his knowledge (which by then included the fairy-tales) and had discovered that other 
reviewers found connections between the two writers. But Hawthorne himself did not 
discover T-eck’s Märchen any earlier than did Poe; therefore the theory of indebtedness 
should be discounted. The fact that in 1852 Hawthorne published Feathertop, which is 
demonstrably indebted to Tieck’s Die- -Vogelscheuche s does not seem to be 
relevant. ` `. —T.W.R. 


Washington Irving and James K, Paulding 


1522. Gar-ner,. Dennis D. The Influence of James Kirke Paulding’s DIVERTING 
HISTORY on Washington Irving’s Sketch JOHN BULL, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 310- 
314. Although it-has been stated that Irving’s work influenced Paulding, Paulding’s book 
appeared in 1812 and Irving’s not until 1819-20. (as part of The Sketch-Book); a 
comparisor of parallel passages in the two shows that Paulding’s work “influenced the 
content and some of the wording” of Irving’s. =: u —G.T.T. 


Herman Melville 
Ch: Item 1573. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


1523.. Brie, Hartmut. Die Theorie des poetischen Effects bei Poe und Mallarmé, NS, 
21:8, Aug. 1972, 473-480. The dependence of Mallarmé’s poetic technique on Poe’s 
writings is clearly discernible, but Poe uses his theory of poetic effect only to increase 
the impact of the poem through conventional, established language experience. Mallar- 
mé goes further toward a complete destruction of the ordinary grammatical and synthetic 
relationships, thus involving the reader directly in the poetic creation. Understanding of 
the word is replaced by infinite suggestion. (In German) —LU. 


Ch Item 1521. 


= Henry David Thoreau 


1524. Foster, Leslie D. WALDEN and Its Audiences: Troubled Sleep, and Religious 
and Other Awakenings, MLR, 67:4, Oct. 1972, 756-762. Thoreau addresses three 
audiences: one, to which he speaks satirically, consists of his neighbors who live their 
lives frivolously with no concern for the serious. aspects of life; the second, to which he 
speaks. .with mockery, consists of the many who are still caught in the frenzy of the 
“Awakening” and view God as a tyrant; and the third, to which he speaks with gentle 
urging, is made up of those who are caught in the routine of hard daily labor. The 
‘members of the last audience are the “John Farmers” of Concord who cannot easily turn 
their attention at the end of the day to intellectual or spiritual matters, but who have 
some unspoken desire for a more “glorious existence.” —S.A.W. 
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1525. Leon, Robert. WALDEN: An Eastern Interpretation, TSB, 125, Fall 1973, 4. 
[This item is an abstract of an M. A. thesis, U. of New Bunswick, 1973.] —L.K.U. 


1526. McGill, Frederick T. On Letting Things Alone, TSB, 124, Sum. 1973, 1-3.. In 
Walden, Thoreau asserts that “ ‘A man is rich in proportion to the number of things 
he can afford to let alone. ” The key word is “afford”; one can afford to give up some- 
thing only, if he has sufficient resources to “cushion the shock of sacrifice.” Thoreau 
was speaking of the importance of inner resources to the man who would be a philos- 
opher. Thus, this definition is also central to Thoreau’s distinction between the savage 
and the. philosopher, both a men ‘who do without “things.” The savage lives through 

‘ “ignorance,” “ ‘idleness,’ ” “laziness, but the philosopher lives simply through 
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wisdom. —L.K.U 


1527. Greeley, Dana McLean. Thoreau in These Times, TSB, 124 (Supp.), Sum. 1973. 
[This item is a 4-page tribute to Thoreau delivered at an annual meeting of the Thoreau 
Society held in the First Parish in Concord on July 15, 1973. The tribute was printed 
with the- cooperation of the church, the Thoreau Society, and the Thoreau Lyceum.] 
. Thoreau may appear to some ‘to be a sort of demi-god, but actually he was intensely 
human. As a naturalist, he assisted Louis Agassiz. As a patriot, he detested the Mexican 
War. He hated war and slavery, and would protest Watergate political morality. Above 
all a man of principle, he was not a hermit. He believed with Socrates that the “un- 
examined. life is not- worth living’: and sought Walden not as a refuge from the troubles 
of the-world but as a place where he could discover himself. —L.K.U. 


1528, Cage, John. Note Re Recent Texts, TSB, 125, Fall 1973, 1. [This article by 
an experimental American composer and Thoreauvian consists of ເ. paragraphs 
revelant to understanding Thoreau. | f . —L.K. 


1529. Harding, Walter. Thoreau on the Lecture Platform, TSB, 125, Fall 1973, 6-7. 
[This item reproduces a report from the Gloucester, Ma., Telegraph for Dec. 23, 1848, 
of a lyceum lecture given.by Thoreau on Dec. 20.] , , ສ K.U. 


1530. Stowell, Robert. A Note on Two Additional Maps Copied by Thoreau, TSB, 125, 
Fall 1973, 1-2. In material left by Sophia Thoreau to the Concord Free Library are two. 
early maps of America copied by Thoreau in Cambridge (Sept. 17, 1855). The earlier 
of the: two is titled American Sive Novi Orbis, Nova Descriptio and is from Orteli 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarium (Antwerp, 1570). The other is titled Norumbega et Virginia 
and is ເ... from Cornelius ee s edition [no title] of maps (Lowain, 1597). 
—L.K.U. 


1531. Volkman, Arthur G. Thoreau and N. C. Wyetti, TSB, 125, Fall 1973, 4-5. 
The American painter Wyeth appreciated Thoreau’s love of nature. The Wyeths: The 
Intimate. Correspondence of N. C. Wyeth 1901-1945 (ed. Betsy James Wyeth, Gambit, 
1971). contains references to Thoreau from 1910 to a year before Wyeth’s death. Better 
known, however, is Wyeth’s painting Walden Pond, exhibited at the Delaware Art 
Center, Wilmington. (Nov. 1942), in which Thoreau stands ມມ in the fore- 


ground. LEU. 
າ Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography, TSB, 124, Sum. 1973, 
5-7. [This item is a continuing. annotated bibliography.] —L.K.U. 
1533. Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography, T SB, 125, Fall 1973, 
2-3. [This item is a continuing annotated bibliography.] —L.K:U. 


‘Cf: Item 1573. 
Walt Whitman | 


“> 


54-55, In ‘Crossing ‘Brooklyn Ferry Whitman uses the 5. 01 unity, ວ ມ໌ 
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and acceptance to establish his philosophy that “embraces the problems of time and 
immortality in relation to spatial-temporal continuity,” —B.F. 


1535. Brasher, Thomas L. Walt Whitman in League with Women, WWR, 17:2, June 
1971, 62-63. There is much in Democratie Vistas that speaks to today’s women’s 
movement. —B.F. 


1536. Harrison, Phillipa P. EDDOLONS: ag Entrance-Song, WWR, 17:2, June 1971, 
35-45. This poem embodies Whitman’s “philosophy about order and the nature of the 
universe,” so it may “be considered as a key to his other works.” But despite its 
importance, the poem “is too abstract to be fine poetry and too imprecise to be good 
philosophy.” . —B.F. 


1537. Smith, A. Helen. Water Imagery in LEAVES OF GRASS, WWR, 17:3, Sept. 
1971, 82-92. The water imagery in this poem falls into five categories: “first, swim- 
ming or bathing which is always sensuous, often sexual; second, the ocean or sea as a 
fearsome life-death force; third, the river or stream which symbolizes the journey through 
life; fourth, the ocean or sea as a vast universal unifying force; and finally, the ocean 
or sea as a means of journeying out to death in which fear has been sublimated by resig- 
nation and acceptance.” —B.F. 


1538. Mersch, Arnold. Teilhard de Chardin and Whitman’s A NOISELESS PATIENT 
SPIDER, WWR, 17:3, Sept. 1971, 99-100. Teilhard’s “faith in man in the universe 
' closely resembles Whitman’s sacramental sense of a pervasive cosmic unity” as seen in 
this poem. —B.F. 


1539. Sweet, Robert B. A Writer Looks at Whitman’s A SIGHT IN CAMP IN THE 
DAYBREAK GRAY AND DIM, WWR, 17:2, June 1971, 58-62. A narrator whose 
vitality stems from “a very odd word order” is central to the effect of Whitman’s poem. 

—B.F. 


1540. Belson, Joel J. Whitman’s “Overstaid Fraction,’ WWR, 17:2, June 1971, 63-65. 
When Whitman writes “I resume the overstaid fraction” in Song of Myself he “recalls 
the ceremony celebrating the victory of life over death.” “The ‘fraction’ is the rite of 
breaking the bread in the celebration of the Eucharist.” —B.F. 


1541. Smith, A. Helen. Origin and Interpretation of the Hero of SONG OF MYSELF, 
WWR, 17:2, June 1971, 45-54. From 1842 to 1855 Whitman’s concept of the hero 
changed from hero as political-miltary leader to hero as literary artist, and the two 
sources of his “divergent concept” were Emerson (in The Poet) and Carlyle (in Heroes 
. and Hero Worship). This led to the “apparently egocentric Poet-Hero who dominates 
the lengthy Song of Myself.” —B.F. 


1542, Emmanuel, Lenny. Whitman’s Fusion of Science and Poetry, WWR, 17:3, Sept. 
1971, 73-82. Whitman occasionally viewed science and poetry in conflict, but he more 
often saw them “in terms of a single sphere” because they both “search for truth.” “He 
assimilated into his poetry scientific phenomena which are commonly regarded as being 
detrimental, even destructive, to anything aesthetic.” —B.F. 


1543. Megna, B. Christian. Sociality and Seclusion in the Poetry of Walt Whitman, 
WWR, 17:2, June 1971, 55-57, In several of his poems Whitman “uses the polarity 
of the ‘one and the many’ as an underlying tension” in four different ways: “union with 
nature vs. isolation of the soul, symbolic sociality vs. symbolic seclusion, union with 
God and union with nature, and the union of self-containment.” —B.F. 


1544. White, William. Walter Whitman: Kings County Democratic Party Secretary, 
WWR, 17:3, Sept. 1971, 92-98. Whitman’s short stories for. the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
were signed, but his journalism was not. The Eagle of Oct. 30, 1846, contains an ac- 
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count “of a mass meeting of the Democratic Republican Party of Kings County, New 
York, at which Whitman was elected’ ປ: ‘and it is signed by Whitman. [The 
text of the account is reproduced.] oo | —B.F. 


Cf.: Item 1374. 


General 


1545. Myerson, Joel. A Union List of the DIAL (1840-1844) and Some Information 
about Its Sales, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 322-328. A new census of extant copies 
of each number of the Dial [here presented] serves to supplement and correct previous 
listings; it also appears to confirm the view that fewer copies were printed of the later 
numbers (since fewer survive). [Contemporary evidence about edition sizes and sales 
is summiarized.] —G.T.T. 


VIL. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Horatio Alger 


1546. Walters, Thomas N. Twain’s Finn and Alger’s Gilman: Picaresque Counter- 
Directions, MarkR, 3:3, May 1972, 53-58. Jed Gilman in Alger’s Jed, The Poorhouse 
Boy and Huck Finn function as picaros although they engage in opposite actions and 
have opposing traits. Both are rogues, are alone in their struggles in the world, flee be- 
fore superior forces, are tricksters, and are tricked. Huck is a typical picaro, but one who 
changes, develops, and matures; Huck’s search for truth and right is a probing toward 
deeper psychological significances. Jed is one-dimensional: he conforms to the morality 
of the materialistic society he wishes to join, and his self-preservation, clinging to masters, 
running away, dependence on luck and final compromise stamp him as a picaro. The 
two novels are picaresque in their episodic structure, their use of tricks and deceptions, 
their plain style, and their satire, but Huck Finn is clearly superior. —W.B.B. 


Charles Chesnutt 


1547. Giles, James R. Chesnutt’s Primus and Annie: A Contemporary View of THE 
CONJORE WOMAN, MarkR, 3:3, May 1972, 46-49. Chesnutt’s collection of stories 
(1899) narrated by one Uncle Julius displays radical bias; at the same time, it protests 
the slavery system and expresses a theory of the superiority of intuitive, “expressive” 
black knowledge to white “reflective” knowledge. The scene in which Primus steals the 
shoat in The Conjurer’s Revenge would not be out of place in a minstrel show, and 
the explanation of Uncle Julius’s shrewdness as being due to an admixture of white or at 
least non-black blood is another instance of racism. The anger, irony, and incipient 
theory of a superior black knowledge and kinship to nature must be carefully extracted 
from the otherwise compromised tales. The condescension manifested in the racial 
stereotypes and dialect and in some of the episodes reveals something about the late 
19th-century mind to which Chesnutt addressed himself. —W.B.B. 


Stephen Crane 


1548. Fine, Lewis H. THE FIRE-TRIBE AND THE PALE-FACE: An Unfinished 
Play by Stephen Crane, MarkR, 3:2, Feb. 1972, 37-38. This play is a six-page drama- 
tization of Chap. HI of the short story The Fire-Tribe and the White-Face, written in 
pencil in Cora Crane’s hand, possibly because Crane was then too sick to expend his 
energy in writing or because he enlisted Cora’s help. in an embryonic project. The play 
does not depict the typical confrontation between the white man and the Indian, but is 
concerned with the plight of the Indian in the face of the power and injustice of the white 
man. In the dramatic sketch Crane cries out once more against man’s abuse of his fellow 
man. The Fire-Tribe can represent any one of a number of groups of “savages” whose 
lands and heritage were seized by the white men; in both the play and the story Crane 
represents the white man as a rapist at best. The play is an attempt to portray the abase- 
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ment and abuse of a conquered people and their powerlessness before the war machines 
of the white man. —W.B.B. 
Emily Dickinson 
1549. Petterson, Rebecca. The Cardinal Points Symbolism of Emily Dickinson (ID, 
MQ, 15:1, Aut. 1973, 31-48. Besides her intricate handling of the north and south 
cardinal points to unify her poetry (for Part 1, see MQ, 14:4, Sum. 1973, 293-317 
[AES, 18:4, Dec. 1974, 1268]), Dickinson also uses the east and west, as well as the 
diurnal and yearly movements of the sun. In her east-west axis, the east is arid wilderness; 
taken alone, it has its separate meanings, frequently symbolic of love. The west is the 
Promised Land and is often associated with water and purple. The sun, usually identified 
with the passion of love or of friendship, is more significant for her in its diurnal than 
in its annual movements. The cardinal points symbolism suggests treating the work of 
her major period as one total poem. | —R.C.P. 


Harold Frederic 


1550. Blackall, Jean Frantz. Frederic’s GLORIA MUNDI as a Novel of Education, 
MarkR, 3:3, May 1972, 41-46. Frederic’s third substantial work of his last years is a 
lesser achievement than The Damnation of Theron Ware (1896) and The Market Place 
(posthumously published, 1899), but when judged bv the criteria of craftsmanship, 
reflective substance, and provocative characterization, it is still a far more important 
novel than is generally recognized. The themes of the individual versus tradition, the 
role cf women in society, and the impulse toward self-determination are effectively 
treated. The novel offers a pessimistic view of human behavior and suggests a 
deterministic attitude, insisting, as does all of Frederic’s work, that “man is less im- 
portant than he thinks he is.” The architectonic structure is notable, although the plot 
is rudimentary. The chief weakness of the novel is a disharmony between theme and 
plot, but perhaps that merely bears out the irony implicit in the title. —W.B.B. 


Henry James 


1551. Vanderbilt, Kermit. Notes Largely Musical on Henry James’s FOUR MEETINGS, 
SR, 81:4, Aut. 1973, 739-752. Musical influences on James’s art have been slighted 
in favor of the influence of the pictorial arts, which is generally felt to be stronger. 
Thus we still have no vocabularly for discussing James’s fictional technique. The analogy 
to music is most appropriate when James “is gauging his characters’ responsiveness to 
life and art.” The story Four Meetings is organized ir. four movements, the first two 
of which announce the opening themes. At the end James employs the musical device 
of choral repetition as he attempts “to clarify the ill-fated adventure of Caroline 
Spencer.” —L.K.U. 


1552. Kirby, David K. Henry James’s THE OTHER HOUSE: From Novel to Play, 
MarkR, 3:3, May 1972, 49-53. This work is one of the few that James wrote in both 
fictional and dramatic form and rewrote rather than simply revising. The work, then 
tentatively entitled The Promise, had been sketched out in 1893. The novel in book 
form appeared in two English editions (1896 and 1897) and one American edition 
(1896). The play was completed in 1909 but has never been produced. The novel and 
the play both suffer from faulty characterization, but because of James’s judicious editing 
and alterations the play is distinctly superior. The overwritten love story of Book II of 
the novel is cut down to size, the dialogue is much crisper, and the foreshortened con- 
clusion adds dimension to his tragedy. —W.B.B. 


Sidney Lanier | 
1553. Keller, Dean H, Addendum to BAL: Sidney Lanier, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 
330. The text for a piece of sheet music entitled Sunset, by Alexander Russell (1910), 
is Lanier’s Evening Song (in Poems, 1884). —G.T.T. 
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Mark Twain 


1554, Karpowitz, Steven. Tom Sawyer and Mark Twain: Fictional Women and Real in 
the Play of Conscience with the Imagination, L&P, 23:1, 1973, 5-12. Twain often 
combined thoughts of fame and death with a woman’s suffering, probably unconsciously 
as the result of a legacy of ambition (aggression) he had from the women of his life. 
Twain comically disguised his murderous wishes aganist these women in his fiction, 
Tom Sawyer (1875), and his Nevada pieces (1860's). In the novel Tom characteristically 
plays upon Aunt Polly’s capacity for remorse by feigning death and exile. These 
fantasies, a sentimental blend of cruel sadism and fame; are directed against his sur- 
rogate mother. Tom and Becky’s journey into McDougal’s cave also evokes deeper 
meanings, making it an appropriate symbol of Twain’s unconscious feelings toward 
women. —M.K. 


Cf: Item 1546. 
General 


1555. Gullans, Charles, and John Espey. Some Stone & Kimball Addenda: MT, 
PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 330-341. [This list supplements Sidney Kramer’s History of 
Stone & Kimball (U. of Chicago, 1940) by providing further information in the following 
categories: watermarks, monograms, reprints, posters, ghosts, revisions of Kramer entries, 
and additions of titles not recorded by Kramer.] —G.T.T. 


VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward Albee 


1556. Hopkins, Anthony. Conventional Albee: BOX and CHAIRMAN MAO, MD, 
16:2, Sept. 1973, 141-148. In these one-act plays Albee further refines the techniques 
and images he has favored in early creations. The box especially intrigues him as a 
symbol of the constricting forces of modern life. The monologues of the characters in 
Chairman Mao are reminiscent of speeches in earlier plays and, taken together, they 
illustrate the failure of American ideals as measured against the pronouncements of 
Mao Tse Tung. —T.AS. 


Ben Belitt 


1557. Boyers, Robert. To Confront Nullity: The Poetry of Ben Belitt, SR, 81:4, Aut. 
1973, 753-773. Belitt has been overlooked by critics during his 30-year career. Few 
people seem to value the kinds of pleasure Belitt’s poetry provides. His work belongs 
to a “tradition that includes Wallace Stevens, John Crowe Ransom, anc Marianne 
Moore.” The pleasure these poets offer is that of finding one’s way through language 
which is difficult and yet never designed to throw one “off the trail of meaning.” Poems 
such as The Orange Tree and Fat Tuesday show Belitt’s work at its best. —L.K.U. 


Truman Capote 


1538. Murray, Edward. IN COLD BLOOD: The Filmic Novel and the Problem of 
Adaptation, LFQ, 1:2, Apr. 1973, 132-137. This work is noted for its cinematic 
construction. Hence, its film adaptation by Richard Brooks raises two important critical 
questions: to what extent does the influence of film operate legitimately in fiction, and 
why is it that literary works which use filmic techniques so often prove unsatisfactory 
when translated into film? The film In Cold Blood compares poorly to the book in 
many areas in which the novel used cinematic techniques. While the director, Brooks, 
must shoulder part of the blame for this, the modern filmic novel resists successful 
adaptation to film simply because it is so much more sophisticated technically than the 
traditional novel. —T.D. 


: Willa Cather 
155%. Schneider, Sister Lucy. Willa Cather's THE BEST YEARS: The Essence of Her 
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“Land-Philosophy,” MQ, 15:1, Aut. 1973, 61-69. Cather’s last completed story (in 
The Old Beauty and Others, Knopf, 1948), celebrates the persistence of familial and 
fraternal love and unity when they have their source in the land. Throughout her career, 
Cather adjusts her emotional attitude to the land, ending by presenting the land as some- 
thing worthwhile in itself and as a standard of worth. The return of Miss Knightly to 
the Nebraska countryside exemplifies a positive and beneficial response to both the 
capabilities and the limitations of life as lived by the Ferguesson family. —R.C.P. 


1560. Tibbetts, John C. Vital Geography: Victor Seastrom’s THE WIND, LFQ, 1:3, 
July 1973, 251-255. In his film adaptation (1928) of Cather’s My Antonia, Seastrom, 
like Cather, presents natural surroundings as a vital kind of geography, enfolding, 
motivating. and reflecting people. Letty, in the film, represents Cather’s idea of man’s 
relationship to nature as one of mutual participation rather than as a heroic battling of 
the elements. The invisible wind is made tangible throughout the film, first through the 
metaphor of a wild stallion, then through identification with Letty and finally with her 
guilt for murdering Wirt. — T.D. 


Wiliam Faulkner 


1561. Pfeiffer, Andrew. “No Wiser Spot On Earth” Community and the Country 
Store in Faulkners THE HAMLET, NMW, 6:2, Fall 1973, 45-52. “Community” has 
many levels of meaning in this work; it is theme, main character, and setting. As the 
mercantile and financial center of the community, as the place of business which gives 
rise to Flem Snopes, as the site for daydreaming and story telling, Varner’s store is 
both symbol and stage for the presentation of community. —M.T. 


1562. Degenfelder, E. Pauline. The Film Adaptation of Faulkners INTRUDER IN 
THE DUST, LFQ, 1:2, Apr. 1973, 138-147. Clarence Brown’s film adaptation (1949) of 
this novel is probably the best cinematic adaptation of Faulkner’s fiction. Brown’s film 
successfully captures the subtleties of the novel—the adolescent’s rite of passage, the 
pairing of relationships among characters, Lucas as moral judge—even though it does 
not convey the Faulknerian sense of historical past. Perhaps because the novel is not 
one of Faulkner’s best, the film has a chance to be good. —T.D. 


1563. Shepherd. Allen. Hemingway’s AN ALPINE IDYLL and Faulkner’s MISTRAL, 
UPortR, 25:2, Fall 1973, 63-68. Internal and external evidence suggests that Faulkner’s 
story (1931) was probably influenced by Hemingway’s (1927). Parallels of character, 
setting, pict, dialogue, and—partially—of theme are numerous. The characters in 
Mistral are Hemingway people who have gotten in over their heads, into an un- 
precedentec situation which repels and fascinates, which they cannot—despite their 
cultivated :rony—quite master. —R.H.D. 


1564. Philips, Gene D. Faulkner and the Film: The Two Versions of SANCTUARY, 
LFQ, 1:3, uly 1973, 263-273. This work has been adapted into film twice: The Story 
of Temple Drake (1932), directed by Stephen Roberts, and Sanctuary (1961), directed 
by Tony Richardson. Both versions depart in different ways from Faulkner’s original 
story, but each, nevertheless, captures in its own terms the meaning and flavor of the 
original. | —T.D. 


1565. Tucker, Edward L. Faulkner’s Drusilla and Ibsen’s HEDDA, MD, 16:2, Sept. 
1973, 157-162. The parallels between Faulkner’s character Drusilla in the last section 
of The Unvanquished and the heroine of Ibsen’s play are extensive. In both works 
women with similar backgrounds and personalities give pistols to young men whose 
destinies they want to control. —T.AS. 


1566. Smith, Gerald J. A Note on the Origin of Flem Snopes, NMW, 6:2, Fall 1973, 
56-57. Flem is pronounced the same as “phlegm,” and he “flim-flams” everyone who 
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does business with him. The letters sn- begin many crude words in English: “sneer,” 
“snide,” for example. For the -opes, Faulkner may owe some debt to the John Scopes 
who was at the center of the notorious monkey trial, which was a war between funda- 
mentalist religion and science in Dayton, Tennessee in 1925, Scopes became the symbol 
of the coldly applied scientific method. Faulkner’s character represents all that is low 
and degenerate in southern life, and the shrewdness and rationalistic aspects of modern 
progress. —M.T. 


Cf. Item 1593, 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


1567. Gidley, M. Notes on F. Scott Fitzgerald and the Passing of the Great Race, 
JAmS, 7:2, Aug. 1973, 171-181. Theodore Lothrop Stoddard’s The Rising Tide of 
Color Against White World Supremacy (Scribner’s, 1920) was used by Fitzgerald as 
a target of satire but paradoxically was an influence on the pessimistic mood of The 
Great Gatsby, implying disintegration of a culture that over-emphasized materialism. 
Stoddard was one of many contemporaries including Madison Grant (The Passing of the 
Great Race, 1916), Thomas Y. Dixon, and Jack London, hinting at the decline of the 
Nordic race under various influences. There are echoes of Grant’s and Stoddard’s racial 
ideology in each of Fitzgerald’s early novels, especially Grant’s central belief that in 
any intermixture of racial groups the dominant race disappears. The echoes of Grant 
and Stoddard are a mixture of ridicule, endorsement, and foreboding. —H.E.S. 


1568. Pritchett, V. S. Gentlemems Agreement, NSt, Mar. 23, 1973, 417 (rev.-art., 
Dear Scott, Dear Max: The Fitzgerald-Perkins Correspondence, ed. John Kuehl and 
Jackson Bryer, Cassel, 1973). Perkins became a legend because he was able to dis- 
cover passages in which the novelist himself was uncertain and to cause fruitful doubts 
to rise in the writers mind. In these letters, we see Fitzgerald as a successful young 
author, egotistical and self-seeking, but with a quick and generous perception of new 
talent. This collection catches Fitzgerald’s professionalism, through which he showed a 
power of will and a decency amid his self-induced disasters. Perkins and Fitzgerald 
belonged to the upper middle class with a tradition of public duty and concern with 
conscience, honor, and courage during a cisis. —R.E.W. 


Joanne Greenberg 


1£69. Rubin, Stephen E. Conversations with the Author of I NEVER PROMISED 
YOU A ROSE GARDEN, PsyR, 59:2, Sum. 1972, 201-15. [In this interview Green- 
berg, author of this classic novel about schizophrenia, talks about her literary work, 
the inspiration of her psychological fiction, the problems of writing In This Sign 
(her novel about deafness) her feelings about some contemporary authors, and her 
personal life.] —M.K. 


Ernest Hemingway 
1570. Richards, Robert F. Hemingway and Stevens’ “Poetry of Extraordinary Actuality,” 
Descant, 17:4, Sum. 1973, 46-48. Wallace Stevens considered Hemingway a poet be- 
cause of his concern with “extraordinary actuality” and his use of this actuality to suit 
his imaginative purposes. | —R.L.C. 


Ci: Item 1563. 


Ring Lardner 
1571. Stein, Allen F. This Unsporting Life: The Baseball Fiction of Ring Lardner, 
MarkR, 3:2, Feb. 1972, 27-33. Lardner (1885-1933) did not use sports to set up an 
ordered framework wherein to evaluate characters. Athletic events serve no purpose in 
his stories except to supply a somewhat clumsy burlesque humor. Like Lardner’s out- 
side world, his sports world has no order. In You Know Me AI (1916) Jack Keefe’s 
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weaknesses are revealed to the reader not primarily through his actions as a ballplayer 
but through his obvious inability to gain any perspective on himself in any phase of 
his life. The same is true in Lardner’s other stories: the characters are not tested or 
measured by the disordered outside world. In his last baseball fiction, Love with a 
Smile (1923), Lardner again does not use sports for purposes of characterization. Lard- 
ner’s basetall stories fail, for he is not able to trust the deeper theme of man confronting 
chaos and attempting to impose order on it. ~—W.B.B. 


Jack London 


1572. Bykov, Vil. Traditions and Jack London, JLNL, 1:3, July-Dec. 1968, 62-66. 
Influences on London’s writing beyond those usually cited include such writers as 
Twain, Pce, Norris, Dana, and Gorky. London influenced subsequent writers chiefly 
through his attitude toward life as a struggle. —S.L.F. 


Robert Lowell 


1573, Fender, Stephen. What Really Happened to Warren Winslow?, JAmS, 7:2, Aug. 
1973, 187-190. The Winslow to whom Lowell’s The Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket 
is dedicated was Lowell’s cousin, a naval officer on the destroyer “Turner,” which ex- 
ploded at the entrance to the New York harbor on June 3, 1944. The ship was not 
destroyed by enemy firepower but by a mishap abroad, and 15 officers and 123 
enlisted men died when it sank. Much of the poem’s action is viewed from the shore. 
There are references in the poem to the “Pequod” of Moby-Dick and much description 
from Thoreau’s account in Cape Cod of the wreck of an Irish emigrant ship. However, 
Lowell, urlike Thoreau and Ahab, is not reflecting on the enemy out there so much 
as he is on the enemy (cruelty) within the American soul. —HB.E.S. 


Edwin Markham and H. L. Mencken 


1574. Manglaviti Leo M. J. Markham and Mencken, MarkR, 3:2, Feb. 1972, 38-39. 
In a letter to Markham (Sept. 15, 1930) Mencken praised Markham’s The Man with 
the Hoe and his poetry in general—‘ ‘the fine simplicity and eloquence of your other 
poems.’” The letter is an answer to Markham’s inscription in his wedding gift to 
Mencken (a 1929 edition of his The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems) in which 
Markham mentions Mencken’s reputed dislike of poetry and asks for any reaction. The 
praise is surprising because of Mencken’s rejection in 1926 when he was editor of the 
American Mercury, of Markham’s The Ballad of the Gallows-Bird. The poem was later 
included in the Aug. 1926 issue after Mencken’s co-editor, Charles Angoff, intervened. 
Angoff later recounted Mencken’s uncomplimentary comments about Markham on both 
literary and personal grounds. But the 1930 wedding gift elicited a fine accolade from 
a man whc always spoke what he meant. —W.B.B. 


Thomas Merton 
1575. Glimm, James York. ASIAN JOURNAL, SR, 81:4, Aut. 1973, 845-847 (rev.- 
art., The Asian Journal of Thomas Merton, New Directions, 1973). By immersing 
himself in Eastern thought, Merton hoped to dramatize “the need of Western religion to 
get back in touch with its own mystical traditons.” In the Journal Merton gives an 
account of his visits in the East. Although if will not enhance Merton’s reputation as a 
writer, it does reveal his message for modern man: Western man should regain his 
sense of integration, of oneness with creation. —L.K.U. 


Christopher Morley | 
1576. Waliach, Mark I. The Columns and Essays of Christopher Morley, MarkR, 3:2, 
Feb. 1972, 33-37. Best remembered as a novelist, but also a poet, publisher, play- 
wright, and essayist, Morley (1890-1957) believed that his essays best exemplified his 
gifts as a ‘writer. His essays can be divided into three categories: (1) the publicizing 
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essay, for example those on Rupert Brooke and Hilaire Belloc (Hilarity of Hilaire); (2) 
the literary essay, in which he reacted personally to a particular book or an incident 
recalling some book to him, and was concerned with the relationship between literature 
and life; and (3) the literary travelogue, in which the reminiscing Morley explores places 
associated with great or interesting events in the history of English literature. A syste- 
matic concealment of his more serious purposes characterizes many of his essays: for 
example, a discussion of the philosophy of Tristram Shandy underlies a chatty essay on 
the topographical techniques and problems involved in the novel. —W.B.B. 


Eugene O'Neill 


1577. Hinden, Michael THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY and THE GREAT GOD 
BROWN, MD, 16:2, Sept. 1973, 129-141. It is probable that O'Neill had not only read 
Nietzsche’s The Birth of Tragedy by the time he wrote The Great God Brown but also 
that he had tacitly acknowledged its influence in other plays by the frequent appearance 
of “radiating “dream apparitions’ leading to the revelation of some hidden force.” The 
intricately balanced masks of Dion and William Brown dramatize the degree to which 
modern society refuses to recognize Dionysian elements in human creativity or to 
understand its eruptions in human affairs. —T.AS. 


1578. Reinhardt, Nancy. Formal Patterns in THE ICEMAN COMETH, MD, 16:2, 
Sept. 1973, 119-128. In this work, which is probably the most elaborately patterned of 
his plays, O’Neill employs visual and aural repetition comparable to that in a complex 
musical work. The tables and chairs, for example, are arranged and the actors 
distributed to suggest the mood of the action, and they are rearranged as it changes. 
Choral speeches occur at all climactic points. Each act is a distinct stage in developing 
the theme, and each illustration of man’s need for illusions gives the title an increasingly 
sardonic significance. i —T.A.S. 


Dorothy Parker 


1579. James, Clive. Nickel and Ivory, NSt, Apr. 27, 1973, 623-624 (rev.-art., The 
Collected Dorothy Parker, Duckworth, 1973, repr. from Viking Parker Portable, 1944; 
and A Month of Saturdays, Viking, 1970). Parker had a divine wit, verging on the 
poetic, she was an avenging angel in criticism of life and manners. Except in her stories, 
her work shows no great sense of form. The rigorous symmetry of her poems is the 
enemy of her best gift. The poems are not insufficiently profound but rather in- 
sufficiently furious. The emergence from the Algonquin Circle (second-raters except for 
Robert Benchley) of so penetrating a writer, one who creates such a shock effect, ought 
to be regarded as remarkable. Without the disturbances of her personality, nothing 
might have been accomplished. —R.E.W. 


Maxwell Perkins 
Cf.: Item 1568. 


Sylvia Plath 
1580. Uroff, Margaret D. Sylvia Plath on Motherhood, MQ, 15:1, Aut. 1973, 70-90. 
In writing about motherhood, the most common single subject in her poetry, Plath 
breaks through conventional attitudes to explore her own intense and ambivalent re- 
actions. She writes of mothers as demonic and unrealistic, of the fetus as a “travelled 
prawn,” of a baby as a “fat gold watch”; she focuses on childhood in a terrible world 
with children the victims of their mothers and of the world’s evil and blackness. Her 
poems open up the subject of motherhood for serious consideration. —R.C.P. 


Ezra Pound 


1581. Keith, Nobuko T. Ezra Pound’s Relationship with Fenollosa and the Japanese 
NOH Plays, MarkR, 3:2,.Feb. 1972, 21-27. Ernest Fenollosa’s widow chose Pound to 
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be Fenollosa’s literary executor. Part of Pound’s task was the completion of the unfinished 
translation of the Noh plays into English. Despite his great linguistic deficiencies, Pound 
undertook the task. He soon perceived certain basic qualities of Noh, such as its 
suggestiveness, its allusions, its use of the symbolic stage and masks, and, most importantly 
for Pound the imagist, its effective use of certain images or, in Pound’s phrase, the 
“intensification of the image.” Pound felt that “China is fundamental, Japan is not,” and 
thus considered the Chinese material in the Fenellosa Mss to be much more significant 
than the Japanese. However, he used six Noh plays (Aoi no Ue, Suma Genji, Hugoromo, 
Kagekiyo, Kumasaka, and Takasago) for atmosphere, situation, fragmentary images, and 
allusions in various sections of the Cantos. —W.B.B. 


1582. Pearce, Donald. A Wreath for Ezra Pound: 1885-1972, Shen, 24:3, Sp. 1973, 
3-14. [The author recounts his visit and conversation with Pound at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in 1953.] —L.B.H. 


John Crowe Ransom 


1583. Young, Thomas Daniel. A Slow Fire, SR, 81:4, Aut. 1973, 667-690. Ransom’s 
life immediately following his years at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar reveals once again 
the importance to his development of his family’s influence, especially that of his father. 
However, the most significant influence upon him while he was teaching at Hotchkiss 
School was Samuel Chew, with whom he talked and argued about English literature. 
Later, how2ver, he returned to the South and to his family, when he was offered a 
position in the Vanderbilt U. English Department. —L.K.U. 


Theodore Roethke 


1584. Pascnall, Douglas. Roethke Remains, SR, 81:4, Aut. 1973, 859-864 (rev.-art., 
Straw for the Fire: From the Notebooks of Theodore Roethke, 1943-1963, ed. David 
Waggoner, Doubleday, 1972). This collection was made from 277 notebooks of Ms 
material left by Roethke and arranged “ ‘dramatically ” and “ ‘thematically.’” The 
contents are fragments, not complete poems. Roethke’s mature poetry insists on “the 
necessity of decay for growth,” and this theme is present among the fragments presented 
here. Also present is Roethke’s idea that “love could kill the ‘self? and at the same time 
hold his actual death brilliantly at bay.” —L.K.U. 


Robert Rylee 


1585. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Robert Rylee: Mississippi Novelist, NMW, 6:2, Fall 1973, 
41-44, For his first novel, Deep Dark River, Rylee deserves to be better known than 
he is. The setting is Mississippi in the 30’s, and it portrays the hideous injustices done 
by a plantation owner and his white employee to black people. Rylee’s portrait of the 
South, its people, its attitudes, and its customs has authority. His appeal for justice is 
not merely sociological, but is framed in terms of the human spirit. His other works are 
St. George of Weldon and The Ring and the Cross. —M.T, 


J. D. Salinger and Erich Segal 


1586. Erdmenger, Manfred. “How to catch a phony” oder warum auch LOVE STORY 
in den Lehrplan kommen kann, NS, 21:6, June 1972, 324-326. Although it is the 
darling of progressive English teachers, Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye depends mainly 
on worn clichés such as the “pure originality of childhood versus the phoniness of the 
adult world.” To appeal to the young reader the author pretends an understanding of 
youthful revolt, but in reality he merely supports the establishment and the status quo. 
Many of us have enjoyed Salinger at first, and been disturbed only by a second or third 
reading. In this respect Salinger’s work is superior to Segals Love Story. (in German) 

—LU. 

John Stembeck 


1587. Benton, Robert M. The Ecological Nature of CANNERY ROW, Mon/Or, 
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1971, 131-139. Contrary to much critical opinion, this work (1945) is not a minor one 
that suffers from a lack of structure; it is rather a tightly integrated novel built on a 
unique network of commensal relationships, the principles of which Steinbeck trans- 
ferred from his extensive studies of marine organisms in the tide pools to the mhabitants 
and life of Cannery Row. Not all of the relationships are commensal, but that so many 
are is an indication of the pattern of the novel. In this book Steinbeck emerges as an 
ecologically oriented biologist years ahead of his time who as teacher guides the student 
to an understanding of the relationships of organisms in an environment and the processes 
that link organisms and place. —E.J.C. 


1588. Degnan, James P. In Definite Battle: Steinbeck and California’s Land Monopolists, 
Mon/Or, 1971, 65-74. During the 30 years since publication of The Grapes of Wrath 
(1939), Kern County Land, DiGiorgio, and the Southern Pacific Railroad have success- 
fully evaded or turned to their own advantage every federal ordinance designed to help 
and protect the small land owner and itinerant farm worker. These large land corpora- 
tions have made certain that even though Tom Joad may still be around, he and his 
latter-day follower, Caesar Chavez, will never be able to get 30 cents for their followers 
when the “agri-businessmen” are paying a quarter. —E.J.C. 


1589. Shively, Charles. John Steinbeck: From the Tide Pool to the Loyal Community, 
Mon/Or, 1971, 25-34. The traditional notion that Steinbeck falls into a continuing skein 
of American philosophical thought from Emerson and Whitman to the pragmatism of 
William James is wrong; Steinbeck’s social philosophy more closely resembles the com- 
posite philosophical notions of the idealist philosopher Josiah Royce. Royce, a Cali- 
fornian by birth and temperament, like Steinbeck, felt a close identity with the California 
landscape and its people. Royce’s Absolute Idealism culminates in the notion of the 
“Joyal community,” the basic premise of which is that the individual must change 
from an isolated self to an involved member of the community, much like the Joads’s 
“education of the heart” in The Grapes of Wrath (1939). Steinbeck’s and Royce’s basic 
philosophical premises—commitment to a cause and an understanding of the relationship 
of the individual to the whole—-are nearly identical. —FE.J.C. 


1590. Hedgpeth, Joel W. Philosophy on Cannery Row, Mon/Or, 1971, 89-129. Ed 
Ricketts’s accomplishments as a scientist and his influence on Steinbeck have been 
grossly understated. Ricketts’s Between Pacific Tides is an enduring contribution to the 
literature of seashore biology as discussed by Steinbeck in his profile of Ricketts (About 
Ed Ricketts in Steinbeck’s and Ricketts’s Log from the Sea of Cortez, Viking, 1951). 
The seminal influence on Ricketts (and thus indirectly on Steinbeck) is the famed Chicago 
ecologist W. C. Allee. The Allee-Ricketts-Steinbeck relationship should occupy the at- 
tention of critics wanting to understand Steinbeck’s fiction. Ricketts and Steinbeck were 
true naturalists, devoted to achieving a synthesis of the world about them. —E.J.C. 


1591. DeMott, Robert. Steinbeck and the Creative Process: First Manifesto to End 
the Bringdown Against SWEET THURSDAY, Mon/Or, 1971, 157-178. This novel 
(1954) is better understood as a novel of process than as a product novel. Convincing 
evidence, particularly from Journal of a Novel (Viking, 1969), suggests that Sweet Thurs- 
day may be a far more noteworthy work than has.been recognized. The horizon of 
criticism should be extended to a study of Steinbeck’s craftsmanship, an aspect of his 
work that until now has been almost totally neglected. —E.J.C. 


1592, Street, Webster. John Steinbeck: A Reminiscence, Mon/Or, 1971, 35-41. [One 
of Steinbeck’s closest friends and a long time Monterey attorney, Webster Street first 
met Steinbeck at Stanford in 1923.] The story about the “paisanos” of Tortilla Flat 
(1935) and other remarks help to determine the real-life basis of much of Steinbeck’s 
fiction. Steinbeck learned his craft from Edith Merrilees, his short story teacher at 
Stanford. —FE.J.C. 
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1593, Ditsky, John. Faulkner Land and Steinbeck Country, Mon/Or, 1971, 11-23. 
Faulkner end Steinbeck use and exploit the themes of Nature in different ways. Faulk- 
ner created a set of man-Nature relationships (land as chronicle of human activity, as 
the basis for dynastic establishment, as a symbol for a covenant with man, as a link 
with the pagan past, and as a symbol of the “good” and “natural” influences on man). 
Steinbeck’s varied and unstructured “religion of Nature” goes beyond theme and symbol 
into sentimentality. His handling of Nature suffers because he treats Nature’s relation- 
ships with men merely by repeating certain devices, rather than by developing, as 
Faulkner did, a set of valid prior assumptions about man and the land that his fiction 
might illustrate. Whereas Steinbeck gradually shifted his thematic focus and insisted 
that he would never write the same book twice, Faulkner saw himself repeatedly 
trying to write one book successfully. Although Steinbeck may have neglected or lost 
the categcry and the imperative, his actual achievements may well be the more 
surprising. —E.J.C. 


1594, Lisca, Peter. Escape and Commitment: Two Poles of the Steinbeck Hero, 
Mon/Or, 2971, 75-88. Such characters as Jim Nolan (In Dubious Battle, 1936) and 
Tom Joad and Jim Casy (Grapes of Wrath, 1939) find a deep sense of personal fulfill- 
ment in total commitment and self-sacrifice. Their inspired, Christ-like, sacrificial 
commitment surely qualifies them as heroic figures. Another type of Steinbeck hero, best 
personified by Mack and the boys in Cannery Row (1945) rejects society’s demands and 
escapes into individualism and thus is at an opposite but equally heroic pole from Casy 
and Joad. One could interpret the actions of the leading characters in Of Mice and 
Men (1937) as demonstrating either escape or the commitment or perhaps even the nice 
balancing of these two themes. In Steinbeck’s last works, his characters abandon either 
escape or commitment either by choosing involvement without real meaning or, more 
often, by simply electing to survive. —E.J.C. 


1595, Metzger, Charles R. Steinbeck’s Mexican-Americans, Mon/Or, 1971, 141-155. 
Steinbeck mentions over 60 Mexican-American characters in 7 of his works. Measuring 
them in terms of the actively operating and lofty conception of the “dignidad de la 
persona,” he finds them interesting and admirable in that they possess a strong but 
different pnilosophic-moral system that appears to make it possible for them to merge 
with their 2nvironment. Steinbeck views his Mexican-American characters scientifically 
and romantically (but not sentimentally) and projects through them his own views of 
adequate human adjustment and life style in which the graceful conduct of life is the 
highest art. —E.J.C. 


1596. Morsberger, Robert E. Steinbeck’s Zapata: Rebel versus Revolutionary, Mon/ Or, 
1971, 43-63. In his screenplay Viva Zapata! (1952), Steinbeck’s sympathies are with the 
rebel Zapa-a, an agrarian reformer and a man of individual conscience as opposed to 
Fernando, the revolutionary, who typifies the men who use the grievances of the people for 
their own ends, who shift and twist their course and betray any friend or principle or 
promise to get and keep power. The film’s warnings against power apply equally to the 
extremists of left-wing revolution and right-wing reaction. Zapata has roots in In 
Dubious Battle (1936), The Grapes of Wrath (1939), and The Moon Is Down (1942), 
which proves that, contrary to much critical opinion, a striking continuity existed in 
Steinbeck’s political and intellectual concerns well after World War II. Far from being 
a digression into Hollywood, Steinbeck’s script sums up issues that had long been central 
to his work. —E.J.C. 


Wallace Stevens 
Cf.: Item 1570. 


f Peter Taylor 
1597, Howard, Richard. “Urgent Need and Unbearable Fear,” Shen, 24:2, Win. 1973, 
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44-47 (rev.-art., Presences, Seven Dramatic Pieces, Houghton Mifflin, 1973). Taylor’s 
ghost plays—based upon his subject, “the separateness of lives, the discrepancies of 
experience”—display as ghosts “the obsessive mistakes of our lives, the alternative 
possibilities not realized.” Presences is not Taylor’s masterpiece, but it is a worthy 
experiment, a risk well taken. —L.B.H. 


1598. Goodwin, Stephen. An Interview with Peter Taylor, Shen, 24:2, Win. 1973, 3-20. 
[Taylor discusses his years and classmates at Kenyon, his writing, his methods and 
writers who have influenced him, the “new. freedom” available to writers, and his 
interest in drama.] —L.B.H. 


Jean Toomer 


1599. Spofford, William K. The Unity of Part One of Jean Toomer’s CANE, MarkR, 
3:3, May 1972, 58-60. This work, which deals with Negro life in America, may at 
first appear to be disjointed and fragmented. Part One, which is set in rural Georgia, is 
composed of six prose sketches separated by pairs of poems; the unity suggested by this 
regular pattern is reinforced by recurring details and reappearing characters, but more 
deeply by the similar quality of a number of seemingly independent fragments, which 
Toomer creates by repeatedly balancing opposites or yoking extremes within individual 
sketches and poems. Other unifying factors are Fernie Mae Rosen’s transitional name 
(a combination of Negro and Jew), her transitional role (halfway between slave and 
chosen one), and the religious allusions. The unity of Part One may help to establish 
the unity of the novel as a whole. Part Two is set in Washington, D.C., and part 
three in rural Georgia again. —W.B.B. 


Eudora Welty 


1600. Seidl, Frances. Eudora Welty’s Phoenix, NMW, 6:2, Fall 1973, 53-55. The 
imagery and color in A Worn Path show the death-rebirth motif to be of central 
importance in the story. In addition to suggesting that death is a renewal of life, 
Welty here indicates that the “path of life” is itself filled with deaths and renewals.—M.T. 


Edith Wharton 


1601. McIlvaine, Robert. Edith Wharton’s American Beauty Rose, JAmS, 7:2, Aug. 
1973, 183-185. Flower imagery, especially of the rose, is pervasive in The House of 
Mirth, in Ms entitled The Year of the Rose. Lily Bart is depicted as a bartered lily. 
The rose is a symbol of the gaudy materialistic society of which Lily is a part, but Lily 
herself seems to object to the dissipation of her milieu. In her satirical motif Wharton 
may have been influenced by John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s, speech to the Brown University 
YMCA (1902) on how the American Beauty rose is produced by sacrificing the early buds 
which grow up around it and by the growing periodical criticism leveled at the excessively 
affluent. Lily Bart is referred to as a rare flower “ ‘from which every bud had been nipped 
except the crowning blossom of her beauty.’”’ Wharton satirizes Rockefeller’s making the 
American Beauty rose a proud symbol of the survival of the fittest. / HES. 


Tennessee Williams 


1602. Campbell, Michael L. The Theme of Persecution in Tennessee Williams’s 
CAMINO REAL, NMW, 6:2, Fall 1973, 35-40. A major theme in Williams’s plays is 
the persecution of sensitive and delicate characters by tough-minded realists, and he 
implies that the specific villains are but tools in the destructive force of life itself. 
Camino Real shows more clearly than any of his other plays that the only hope in this 
kind of hellish situation is for the sensitive characters to cling together and show unselfish 
concern and toleration for each other, a philosophical hope rather than a sentimental one. 

| —M.T. 


Drama ; 
1603. Marshall, Arthur. Yes, Yes, Nanette, NSt, May 11, 1973, 703-704. [This 
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article deals with musicals having foreign settings or making script references to them.] 
The simpie romantic delights were blown out the window by the gaiety and efficiency 
of No, No, Nanette (Otto Harbach, Irving Caesar, and Frank Mandel, 1925). Though 
the solid, coherent, romantic musical survived, the theaters after Nanette were full of 
tap dancing, ceiling dancing, and charming heart throbs until these were swept away for 
another kind of musical, Oklahoma! (Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, II, 
1943). —R.E.W. 


Poetry 
1604. Matthews, William. Without a Bell-2, New, No. 20, Jan. 1973, 41-47. In his 
works about Don Juan (Separate Reality and Journey to Ixtlan) Carlos Castaneda has 
promoted the idea that a valuable experience is gained when one kind of reality is 
balanced against another. In the same way truly valuable poetry deals with genuine 
experiences which free the reader from his habits of looking at life in his customary 
fashion. Poets such as Robert Morgan (The Red Owl) achieve a kind of cultural dis- 
location similar to that achieved in the writings of Castaneda, offering new kinds of 
perception which subtly challenge the reader’s response to the world. —A.F. 


1605. Matthews, William. Without a Bell-3, New, No. 21, Sp./Sum. 1973, 57-61. 
Commercial factors have made it necessary for most young poets to seek publication 
in small press magazines and books. Editors of such presses should try not to become 
the underground version of the trade publisher through catering to an established taste. 
Moreover, the relative ease of publication for young poets should cause them to restructure 
their concerns from the mere desire to be published to the saner aim of publishing only 
the best cf their work. —A.F. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


AFRICA 
Chinua Achebe 


1606. Bruchac, Joseph. Achebe as Poet, NL, 40:1, Fall 1973, 23-31. Achebe’s first 
book of poetry, Christmas in Biafra (Doubleday, 1973), contains 30 poems written dur- 
ing the B:afran war period which help reestablish him as a Jeader in contemporary 
African litzrature. Their images chronicle the strife his country has suffered, underscore 
the failure of Christianity, and signal the return of the poet to the task of social 
criticism. —A.T.T. 


1607. Ackebe, Chinua. Named for Victoria, Queen of England, NL, 40:1, Fall 1973, 
15-22. [Achebe discusses some of the formative influences of his childhood, including 
the conflict between Christianity and the native religious tradition, the value his parents 
placed on books, which led to his own interest in literature of all kinds, and his interest 
in the folk stories of his people.] —A.T.T. 


1608. Swados, Harvey. Chinua Achebe and the Writers of Biafra, NL, 40:1, Fall 1973, 
5-13. [The author describes a visit with Achebe in Biafra during the civil war in 1969, 
where he learned of the effects of the war on the writers and intellectuals of that 
country.} —A.T.T. 


Alan Paton 


1609. Pira, Gisela. Alan Paton: TALES FROM A TROUBLED LAND, NS, 21:7, 
July 1972, 419-425. In his novels, Cry the Beloved Country and Too Late the Phala- 
rope, Paton shows the problems of racial discrimination, while his short stories deal with 
the specific effects of such policies upon individuals. He calls upon his fellow whites to 
change “apartheid” policy and to help the blacks who are lost in a civilization that has 
destroyed the tribe. Death of a Tsotsi deals with a young rebel who attacks the order 
of a society that has no room for him; Life for a Life focuses on the hatred between 
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white farmers and natives; and Debbie go Home 15 the story of a family torn between 
emotion and political principle as they quarrel over whether to accept or reject such 
gestures as the reception of black debutantes by the governor. (In German) —LU. 


General 


1610. Awoonor, Kofi. Voyager and the Earth, NL, 40:1, Fall 1973, 85-93. African 
literature has its roots in the oral traditions of the various tribes and did not simply 
begin after World War H. The English literature of Africa cannot be understood apart 
from the Weltanschauung of the author. A substantial, growing literature exists in the 
major languages of the continent. Africa continues to develop its own culture that will 
include elements of Christianity, Islam, its tribal past, and its turbulent present.—A.T.T. 


1611. Mphahlele, Ezekiel. The Tyranny of Place, NL, 40:1, Fall 1973, 69-84. A writer 
must write to keep from going insane, and if he would write with power he must write 
within the associational framework of a specific place. Exiled from that place, he loses 
the audience that shares those associations; if he cannot remember that place well or 
be at home in another, his writing becomes weak and general, lacking the force of 
the specific. Politically, however, it is unimportant that African writers in exile lose 
their power of place, for the common man would not have read them anyway; the real 
shapers of the world are not writers but politicians and financiers. . —A.T.T. 


AUSTRALIA 


Charles Buckmaster and Michael Dransfield 


1612. Afterman, Allen. The Poetry of Michael Dransfield and Charles Buckmaster, 
Meanjin, 32:4, Dec. 1973, 478-481. Dransfield and Buckmaster, two of the most 
highly regarded of the younger Australian poets, died within the past two years. Drans- 
field had talent, strength, and compulsion; in time he would have gained in depth and 
insight, and he was gifted enough to have developed into a fine poet. But though 
Dransfield was the stronger and perhaps the more gifted of the two, Buckmaster’s work 
stands as the better. —W.R. 


Mary Gilmore 
1613. Wilde, W. H. Mary Gilmore—The Hidden Years, Meanjin, 32:4, Dec. 1973, 
425-432. [The article traces the poet’s biography from 1902 to 1912, during which 
period she satisfied the obligations marriage and motherhood had brought her.]—W.R. 


Paul Grano 
1614, Hadgraft, Cecil. Paul Grano, Witness, Meanjin, 32:4, Dec. 1973, 459-465. 
Grano is a witness to the mystery of the poetic process. It is not abstractions like 
Truth and Beauty that are the immediate concerns of a poet, nor are they the source of 
poems. The vivid pictures his poems provide have expanded from the physical 
particular. And whatever source of strength and comfort his religion has been to 
Grano, it has not been the source of his good poetry. He wrote his best verse when he 
was at his best as a poet, not when he was at his most devout as a believer.—W.R. 


Henry Handel Richardson (E. F. Richardson) 
1615. Green, Dorothy. “I Will Say Music, Too . . .”: A Note on Henry Handel 
Richardson’s Songs, Meanjin, 32:4, Dec. 1973, 466-467. Thirty-eight of the many songs 
Henry Handel Richardson composed throughout her adult life have now come to light. 
They have a claim to be taken seriously in any assessment of her personality, and about 
14 of them can be regarded as important musical compositions. Though only a handful 
are complete successes, there is much that is full of promise for better things. If 
Australia’s music had been as developed as its literature, she would most likely have 
been lost to Australia altogether. —W.R. 
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Patrick White 


1616. Green, Dorothy. Queen Lear or Cleopatra Rediviva? Patrick White’s THE EYE 
OF THE STORM, Meanjin, 32:4, Dec. 1973, 395-405 (rev.-art., Cape, 1973). In this 
work as in all White’s novels since Voss, it is ‘difficult to be Sure what White is saying, 
largely because of his increasing reluctance to commit himself unequivocally to any of 
his characters. This fact, combined with his authorial intrusions, has imposed a feeling 
of uncertainty, a sense of the ground shifting under the reader’s feet. The reader cannot 
be sure what he is supposed to think nor can he be confident that he is free to draw 
his own conclusions. Nonetheless, the novel shows a grasp of some fundamental facts 
of existence, and thus deserves to be read with some attention. —W.R. 


1617. Lawson, Alan. Unmerciful Dingoes? The Critical Reception of Patrick White, 
Meanjin, 32:4, Dec. 1973, 379-392. White’s critical reception everywhere has been mixed, 
which seems reasonable because his novels vary widely. Australian reviews are gen- 
erally more favorable than those from overseas and the general critical standard of the 
Australian responses is higher than the accepted account would suggest. [A survey of 
reviews of White’s fiction is included.] —W.R. 


1618. Taylor, Andrew. Patrick Whites THE HAM FUNERAL, Meanjin, 32:3, Sept. 
1973, 270-278. This play shows White to be a genuine and original dramatist, depicting 
a mind coming into possession of itself. It is a picture of the psychological and moral 
life which is specifically the artist’s but, by extension, every thinking and feeling 
person’s. The play reveals a vision of. our moral constitution which is coherent, gen- 
erous, and sustaining. Concerned with finding and expressing a way in which life 
can be good, one of the most appealing qualities of White’s first fully mature work is 
the vouthful, lively way it goes about its search. —W.R. 


1619. Lawson, Alan. White for White’s Sake: Studies of Patrick White’s Novels, 
Meanjin, 32:3, Sept. 1973, 343-349. The two fundamental flaws in the criticism of 
White’s novels stem from the critic’s failure to appreciate fully minute changes in both 
character and authorial stance. The first fault is the obsessive categorization in which 
critics indulge. The second is their excessive interpretative reliance on the oracular 
statement with which White liberally endows each of the novels. Detailed readings of 
White’s novels or of particular aspects of them, unencumbered by either extraneous 
systems or the comprehensive requirements and Tormas of the general introductory 
book. are what is called for now. —W.R. 


Poetry 
1620. Dunlop, Ronald. Some Recent Australian Poetry, PoetA, 8:43, 2nd Qt. 1972, 
59-64. It is fair to observe that contemporary Australian poets have practically lost the 
self-consciousness about Australia that resulted in the acrimonious exchange of the 30’s. 
Today’s poets, notably R. F. Brissenden, David Rowbotham, Roger McKnight, Bruce 
Dawne, and Kevin Gilbert, move easily across the cultures of their own world and the 
older worlds of Europe and Asia. One consequence has been a sharper demand on 
the technical resources of the poet faced with the problem of developing an idiom to 
match his extended boundaries. —P.F.H. 


CANADA 

Margaret Avison 
1621. Jones, Lawrence M. A Core of Brilliance: Margaret Avison’s Achievement, CanL, 
No. 38, Aut. 1968, 50-57. Avison’s experimental poetry has come of age, as the result 
of a religious experience in which on Jan. 4, 1963, the “Jesus of resurrection power” 
revealed Himself to her. —wW.D.P. 


Samuel Hearne and John R. Jewitt 
1622. Hodgson, Maurice. Initiation and Quest: Early Canadian Journals, CanL, No. 
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38, Aut. 1968, 29-40. Narration of the Adventures of John R. Jewitt (1815), about his 
captivity (1803-1806) with the Nootka Indians has the ambiance of the early romanticism 
of Rousseau, Chateaubriand, and Goldsmith: a charming Nature has been created by 
God for a simple, appreciative human race. Samuel Hearne’s A Journey to the Northern 
Ocean (1795, ed. Richard Glover, Toronto, 1958) gives a more accurate and thorough 
account of Indian nature (c. 1780). Both narratives show the integration of a white man 
within an Indian culture. —W.D.P. 


Robert Kroetsch 


1623. Thomas, Peter. Keeping. Mum: Kroetsch’s “Alberta” JCanF, 2:2, Sp. 1973, 
54-56. In each of his novels, Kroetsch is searching for the autochthonous Albertan who 
can combine in his person regional realism and universal (or Greek) myth. Unfortunately, 
Kroetsch believes his search is more Black Mountain than mythopoeic, and, though in 
The Studhorse Man he combines the man at home and his surroundings with the man 
on the move, Kroetsch is still looking, at the moment under New York barstools, for his 
fabulous Albertan. —D.C.M. 


| Margaret Laurence 

1624. Pesando, Frank. In a Nameless Land; The Use of Apocalyptic Mythology in the 
Writings of Margaret Laurence, JCanF, 2:1, Win. 1973, 53-58. The awareness of the 
fragility of life produced by the emotional impact of mutilated beggars in The Prophet’s 
Camel Bell recurs in The Stone Angel and The Fire Dwellers. One early short story, or 
horror tale, Godman’s Master, actually contains all of the important motifs that recur 
throughout each of Laurence’s novels set in Canada. —D.C.M. 


1625. Thomas, Clara. Margaret Laurence, Mon/CWNCL, No. 3, 1969, 1-64. Laurence 
(b. 1926 in Neepawa, Man.) married a civil engineer and accompanied him to Somaliland, 
Ghana, and finally to England. Her experiences in Africa were illuminated by her study 
of O. Mannoni’s Psychologie de la colonisation (Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1950). She 
wrote a novel (This Side Jordan, 1960) and a group of short stories (The Tomorrow 
Tamer, 1963) about the social changes taking place in Ghana and their destructive effects 
upon human relations. Later she wrote two penetrating novels (The Stone Angel, 1964, 
and A Jest of God, 1966) set in “Manawaka” (i.e., Neepawa), which center respectively 
on an aged obese family tyrant and a neurotic middle-aged spinster. Her ability to see 
and convey the values of human experience is exceptional, and her readers may look 
ferward to a bright continuation of her career. —W.D.P. 


Malcolm Lowry 


1626. Grace, Sherrill E. UNDER THE VOLCANO: Narrative Mode and Technique, 
JCanF, 2:2, Sp. 1973, 57-61. Lowry fuses the immediate impact of his ongoing nar- 
rative with the esoteric seriousness of his commentary upon it by employing a com- 
plicated set of narrative techniques that pull first in the direction of narration, then in 
the direction of commentary, and often in both directions at once. The result is a 
virtuoso performance combining dypsomania, delirium tremens, and paralysis of the 
soul, to produce a sophisticated and profound view of the volcano in which we live. 

—D.C.M. 


Alexander Mackenzie 
1627. Daniells, Roy. The Literary Relevance of Alexander Mackenzie, CanL, No. 38, 
Aut. 1968, 19-28. Mackenzie’s Voyages (of 1789 and 1793) were described in a quarto 
volume of 1801. The lucid, cadenced, and at times soberly eloquent style has been 
attributed to the editor, William Comb, but a copy of Mackenzie’s Ms proves the style 
to have been his own. His accounts have great narrative strength. —W.D.P. 


Marshall McLuhan 
1628. Duffy, Dennis. Marshall McLuhan, Mon/CWNCL, No. 1, 1969, 1-64. Mc- 
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Luhan’s theories are most easily approached through those of his predecessor, Harold 
Adams Innis (1894-1952), of the University of Toronto. Innis’s The Fur Trade in Canada 
(1930), A History of the Canadian Pacific Railway (1923), and The Cod-fisheries (1940) 
end with a chapter exploring the possible implications of the given economic history; and 
Innis’s Empire and Communications (1950) and The Bias of Communications (1952) 
similarly exploze the relationships of systems of communications to societies past and 
present. These last works are not narrative histories, but highly allusive and compressed 
presentaticns of overpowering paradigms. Such, also, are the bases of McLuhan’s theories 
—-the pre:iterate, scribal, typographic, and electronic eras. In the 1960’s McLuhan 
appeared as the foremost interpreter of the new language of the electric age. Perhaps 
we have not yet fully recovered from the shock of his apocalyptic apothegms and 
peristaltic prose. He deserves full credit for making us look more closely at the present 
scene and the ongoing effects of our communications media. Perhaps there will always 
be sharp disagreement over whether or not everything he has seen is really there; but 
he has forced us to look. [McLuhan’s works, including The Mechanical Bride (Vanguard, 
1951), The Gutenberg Galaxy (Ü, of Toronto, 1962), Explorations in Communications 
(Beacon, 1960), Understanding Media (McGraw-Hill, 1965), and The Medium is the 
Message (Random H., 1967) are discussed at length. A bibliography of McLuhan’s 
books and articles is included.] —W.D.P. 


W. O. Mitchell 


1629. McLay, Catherine. THE KITE: A Study in Immortality, JCanF, 2:2, Sp. 1973, 
43-48. Though not Mitchell’s best novel, this work shows more clearly than his others 
his dominant interest in achieving a permanence that would transcend death and the 
passing of time. The Methuselah figure of Daddy Sherry, gruff, outspoken, revered, and 
cantankerous, despises his mortality in such a way as to inspire others to come to terms 
with death. It is especially noteworthy that, by this example, the writer manqué, David, 
finds the Mitchellian basis of life and art that transcend time, a basis symbolized in the 
vision of a man flying his life like a kite, and keeping the kite up until it never comes 
down—but with someone else holding the string. —D.C.M. 


E. J. Pratt 


1630. Wilson, Milton. E. J. Pratt, Mon/CWNCL, No. 2, 1969, 1-64. As a candidate 
for the Methodist ministry, Pratt wrote a doctoral thesis on the eschatology of St. Paul; 
later he became a professor of English Literature. He thus had diverse reasons for 
regarding English poetry with a calm, superior eye: he found it insufficiently serious 
and too inclined to twaddle. His view of the right use of poetry led him to take as 
the subjects of his major efforts such things as-the voyage of a convoy of merchant 
ships from New York to Londonderry in 1941 during World War H and the German 
U-boat menance (Behind the Log, 1947) and the devout life of the Jesuit missionary Jean 
de Brébeuf and his martyrdom by the Iroquois (Brébeuf and his Brethren). In his major 
efforts he celebrated the courage of man’s life before inevitable death. Though many 
passages in his work are successful, his technical achievements were inadequate for the 
full embodiment of his vision. [Several of Pratt’s works are discussed at length, and a 
bibliography of his writings is included.] —W.D.P. 


David Thompson 

1631. Hopwood, V. G. David Thompson: Mapmaker and Mythmaker, CanL, No. 38, 

Aut. 1968, 5-17. Thompson (1770-1857) spent 65 years exploring and surveying the 

wildernesses af North America. In his early 70’s he wrote an account of his travels 

(David Thompson’s Narrative of his Explorations in Western America, 1784-1812, ed. 

J. B. Tyrrell, Champlain Soc., 1915) from his notebooks. His style is direct, exact, 

sensitive. His accounts of Indians and his renditions of Indian myths are valuable. 
—W.D.P. 
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Sheila Doherty Watson 


1632. Lennox, John Watt. The Past: Themes and Symbols of Confrontation in THE 
DOUBLE HOOK and LE TORRENT, JCanF, 2:1, Win. 1973, 70-72. In Hébert’s 
work, François, a Narcissus-figure, struggles. incoherently—-and unsuccessfully—to escape 
the influence of his mother, who represents the repressive influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church and social, intellectual, and political leadership in French Canada. By contrast, 
Watson shows her protagonist, James Potter, successfully resolving his conflicts with 
himself and his community with the aid of the Christ-like activities of his mother and 
others who, though unwelcome, affect everyone in the community for the better. The 
two works are central to their respective cultural milieus, and the difference between 
them touches the essence of Canada’s dual culture. i —D.C.M. 


1633. Mitchell, Beverly. Association and Allusion in THE DOUBLE HOOK, JCanF, 
2:1, Win. 1973, 63-69. The strange events in Ashcroft, B.C., are best understood by 
reference to Northrop Frye’s idea in Anatomy of Criticism (McClelland, 1966) of a 
demonic desert filled with Old Testament references which Watson carefully adapts to 
British Columbia. Almost every character is based upon an Old Testament prototype: 
Coyote, for instance, is both Yahweh and Jehovah combined with the trickster-god of 
West Coast Indians. Only two characters move outside the ambivence of the Old Testa- 
ment: James Potter, the main character, moves through a complete Genesis-Apocalypse 
mythic pattern; and: Felix, the only undemonic character, is conceived in terms of 
Isaiahan Christology and the Latin liturgy. —D,C.M. 


Ethel Wilson 


1634. Hinchcliffe, Peter M. “To Keep the Memory of so Worthy a Friend”; Ethel 
Wilson as an Elegist, JCanF, 2:2, Sp. 1973, 62-67. Wilson’s function as an artist is to 
preserve in elegiac study a way of life chiefly to be found only in Britain and isolated 
Vancouver before 1960. In all her novels, she records how life in Vancouver or British 
Columbia in this period shaped her heroines’ moral choices by forcing them—-for good 
or ill—-to come to terms with their own memories of their past when the local past 
was neither despised nor justified but rather ignored so completely as to become an 
existential vacuum. ` —D.C.M. 


Fiction 
1635. Bassett, Isabel. The Transformation of Imperialism: Connor to MacLennan, 
JCanF, 2:1, Win. 1973, 58-62. Carl Berger’s theory (Sense of Power: Studies in the 
Ideas of Canadian Imperialism 1867-1914, U. of Toronto, 1970) that imperialism died 
out in Canada after the First World War is not borne out by novels between the wars. 
From Connors Major (1919) to MacLennans Barometer Rising (1941) imperial 
patriotism was transmuted into a new nationalism, less ceremonial and less romantic 
than imperialism but no less heroic. The emergent Canada was glorified in many of 
the same ways that the imperial connection had been praised. —D.C.M. 


1636. Grosskurth, Phyllis, Survival Kit, NSt, Aug. 24, 1973, 254-255. Margaret 
Atwood’s Survival (Anansi, 1972) is a descriptive study of Canadian literature in which 
victimization is noted as a striking characteristic. The treatment of nature, of animals, 
native people, explorers, families, immigrants, artists, and women shows the born losers 
whose vitality is consumed in futile suffering. Atwood has caught the attention of the 
young and has turned rote survival tactics into a course of study. She is cursory on 
Morley Callaghan; though he treats of little people against the odds and tries to make a 
change in Canadian literature, he is not a formidable influence on young Canadian writers. 
Atwood’s thesis has led her, perhaps, to omit Robertson Davies for being a comic writer, 
though she includes Farley Mowat who is not known for his survival theme. Perhaps, 
however, their laughter is a form of survival. —R.E.W. 
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Poetry | 
1637. Newton, Norman. The Old Age and the New, CanL, No. 38, Aut. 1968, 50-57. 
Eleven new volumes of Canadian verse exhibit a disconcerting sameness, all the more 
disconcerting because each poet clearly believes his statement to be intensely personal. 
This also occurs in much verse written in other English-speaking lands. Some say it is 
the result of that shared vision that comes at the beginning of an era; more probably 
it shows the exhaustion of a style. George Bowering seems the best of the 11: a fairly 
close follower of the Black Mountain poets, and like them uninterested in history, con- 
temptuous of belles lettres, a complete materialist, and naively convinced that all works 
are equally available to the poet. Clearly the “experimental age” is over; “free verse” 
has congealed to sodden prose. Poetry has been flattened out, become simple and 
manageable, a “poetry for everybody.” —W.D.P. 


1638. Smith, A. J. M. The Canadian Poet, Part H: After Confederation, CanL, No. 
38, Aut. 1968, 41-49. The poets of the older time wrote cheerfully, hopefully, eagerly; 
this contrasts with the rude questioning of Canada today by Patrick Anderson, Earle 
Birney, and Irving Layton. In the 1920’s the young poets of the new movement had to 
look outside Canada, to New York and Paris, for recognition. Since then the move- 
ment has accelerated in each decade. Contemporary Canadian poets may be divided into 
the traditional or academic, cultured variety, and the new primitives who descend from 
W. C. Williams, Charles Olson, Robert Creeley, and Allen Ginsberg. [For Smith’s 
The Canadian Poet, Part I: To Confederation, see CanL, No. 37, Sum. 1968, 6-14 
(AES, 12:4, Apr. 1969, 1134).] —W.D.P. 


General 


1639. Noonan, Gerald. Aldous Huxley and the Critical Path in Canadian Literature, or, 
How Imperious Fashion Screws Up Local Art—Everywhere, JCanF, 2:1, Win. 1973, 
73-76. As Huxley very sensibly pointed out in Literature and Science (Harper & Row, 
1963), old modes of literature cannot be adapted to comprehend the new awareness of 
reality inherent in modern science. Northrop Frye’s Educated Imagination (CBC, 1963) 
notwithstanding, the same is true of the reality inherent in the distinctive experience of 
Canadian life, which, like modern science, must beget its own forms in its literature if 
that literature is to go beyond stereotypes that shrink from reality. Writers and critics 
who fail to recognize that a measure of concurrence is an indispensable prerequisite for 
_any willing suspension of disbelief fail to look carefully at their own experience in 
Canada. —D.C.M. 


1640, Pacey, Desmond. The Study of Canadian Literature, JCanF, 2:2, Sp. 1973, 67-72. 
During the last 20 years the study of Canadian literature has come to be acceptable in 
Canadian universities, sometimes for the wrong reasons (misguided searches for relevance, 
innovation, contemporaneousness, or narrow nationalism), but often for the right reasons 
(the proper humanistic desire to “Know Thyself” and a literary desire to know a 
literature which, taken as a whole, is as good as anything being written anywhere in the 
world). Scholarship, however, has lagged behind interest in Canadian literature, most 
‘notably in definitive biography and editions. —D.C.M. 


1641. Sutherland, Ronald. Tabernacles à Douze Etages: The New Multi-Cultural 
Nationalism in Canada, JCanF, 2:2, Sp. 1973, 72-77. Cultural nationalism is character- 
ized by an ethnic group identity with shared attitudes toward individual self-realization, 
security, and dignity. Political nationalism (partly an offshoot of cultural nationalism) 
is characterized by a repressive ideology that tends toward expansionism and cultural 
uniformity. History is no longer important to Canadian nationalism, which now no 
longer stands in awe of others’ achievements but has the confidence to explore the limits 
of its own powers. Canada need not worry whether its center will hold; it has. many 
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different focal points of bustling cultural activities and is not amenable either to the 
strengths or the weaknesses of centralized political nationalism. —D.C.M. 


COMMONWEALTH 
Bibliography 
1642. Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature, JCL, 8:2, Dec. 1973, 1-157. 
[This item contains the following bibliographies: Donald H. Simpson, Common- 
wealth: General; 2-4; Arthur Ravenscroft, Africa: Central, 4-13; Chris L. Wanjala, 
East and- Central Africa, 14-22; O-Lan Style, Southern Africa, 22-32; D. Ibe Nwoga, 
West Africa, 32-43; L. T. Hergenhan, Australia, 43-58; W. H. New, Canada, 59-97; 
Yasmine Gooneratne, Ceylen, 98-102; Shyamald A. Narayan, India, 102-119; Ooi 
Boo Eng, Malaysia and Smgapore, 119-124; MacD. P. Jackson, New Zealand, 124- 
133; Alvona Alleyne and Kenneth Ramchand, The West Indies, 133-144; Syed Ali 
Ashraf, Appendix 1: Pakistan, 144-147; Tim Couzens, Appendix 2: South Africa, 147- 
157. The following categories are included: bibliographies (including research aids), 
drama, fiction, poetry, anthologies, non-fiction, translations, criticism, and journals.] 
—M.T. 
GUYANA 
Wilson Harris 
1643. Harris; Wilson. The Enigma of Values, NL, 40:1, Fall 1973, 141-149 (open 
letter to an unidentified friend, L—, replying to his questions about Harris’s novels 
Tumatumari and Palace of the Peacock). Only as a community’s values become eroded 
and the community becomes aware of this erosion is there opportunity for the culture 
to see its relationship to other cultures and to begin to renew itself through dialogue 
with itself and other cultures. Hence oppression, which accompanies erosion, presents 
opportunity for renewal through struggle. [Both novels are commented on specifically.] 
—A.T.T. 


1644, Harris, Wilson. A Talk on the Subjective Imagination, NL, 40:1, Fall 1973, 
37-48. The imagination must be used to investigate the roots of community beyond 
normal boundaries. Current scientific investigations question common modes of thought 
so intensely that nature appears to be attacking our thought and challenging our imagi- 
nation. The dynamic breakdown of tradition may produce an unpredicted release of 
energies, a susceptibility of society to exploitation by itself or other societies, resulting 
in an unstructured movement toward heterogeneous community. The imagination must 
help this movement and prevent polarization of the societies. —A.T.T, 


1645. Adler, Joyce Sparer.. Wilson Harris and Twentieth-Century Man, NL, 40:1, Fall 
1973, 49-61. Seeing man divided within himself and men divided among themselves, 
Harris explores the role of imagination in creating a new internal and external unity. 
Sympathetic to science, he believes that only man’s scientific knowledge of himself and 
his process-filled universe can help him discover the unity he needs. —A.T.T. 


INDIA 
Manohar Malgonkar 

1646. Dayananda, Y. James. Interview with Manohar Malgonkar, LHR, 14, 1973, 78- 
102. [Among the topics discussed by Malgonkar are his working habits, the genesis of 
his historical novel The Devil’s Wind, his fondness for the works of John P. Marquand, 
problems inherent in writing about India for a British and American audience, the 
dwindling number of Indians who write in English, the purpose they serve in bridging 
the cultural gap, and the state of Indian motion pictures today.] —A.D, 


IRELAND 

James Joyce 
1647. Cohn, Alan M. Corrigendum to Slocum and Cahoon: Joyce’s CHAMBER 
MUSIC, PBSA, 67:3, 3rd Qt. 1973, 341. “Marco Lombardi,” the translator of the 
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1943 Italian Chamber Music, is the pseudonym of Aldo Camerino; the translation was 
reissued urder Camerino’s name in 1961. [This item should be added ໄດ Slocum’s and 
Cahoon’s Bibliography of James Joyce, Yale U., 1953.] —G.T.T. 


Frank O'Connor (Michael O’Donovan) 
1648. May, Charles E. Frank O’Connor’s JUDAS, NCLit, 2:5, Nov, 1972, 11-13. 
Most critics and anthologists have accepted Jerry as the betrayer; however, “the real 
Judas in the story is the mother.” She has instilled in her son an image of woman’s 
goodness end purity, and he feels guilty about his thoughts about Kitty. After he 
confronts reality through Kitty, he is angry with his mother, but she is still the pure 
mother Mary and he, ironically, the suffering Christ, not the betrayer. —J.M.D. 


Brian O’Nolan 


1649. Power, P. C. Climbing the Mountain, DM, 9:1, Aut. 1971, 68-73. Bonaparte 
O’Coonassa’s climb of Hunger-peak in Chapter Eight of Myles na Gopaleen’s An Beal 
Bocht reeracts archetypes of the Flood and the Crucifixion. The book owes some- 
thing to Yzats’s The Hour Before Dawn, but is predominantly a satire on the life and 
mores of the Gaelic poor. —R.E.B. 


Martin Ross (Violet Martin) and Edith Somerville 
1650. Pritchett, V. S. “Anglo-Irish Attitudes,’ NSt, Mar. 9, 1973, 343. The most 
substantial work of Anglo-Irish literature is Somerville’s and Ross’s novel The Real 
Charlotte (1894), a social comedy that has a grim, terrible core and ends in a smashup. It 
owes muck to French romantic realism. The authors describe a dying class and culture 
whose values they accept. A stern, if death-wishing attitude toward life is a sound frame 
for a story because it is restrictive. = —RE.W. 


John Millington Synge 
1651. Eckley, Grace. Truth at the Bottom of a Well: Synge’s THE WELL OF THE 
SAINTS, MD, 16:2, Sept. 1973, 193-198. The truths Synge embodies in this dramatized 
myth are a disturbing mixture of pagan and Christian approaches to life. His central 
characters choose to live a short, full life; they reject the Christian Society’s emphasis 
on physical rather than spiritual phenomena or a long passionless existence. They even 
opt for the imaginary world made possible by blindness, instead of the limitations imposed 
by the faculty of sight. —T.A.S. 


William Butler Yeats 
1652. Kermode, Frank. Scribbles and Revelations, NSt, Jan. 12, 1973, 64-55 (rev.- 
art., Mem«irs: the original unpublished text of the Autobiography and Journal, ed. Denis 
Donoghue, Macmillan, 1972). Since the last poems and plays were not available in 
1940 they survived handling that could have made them look shabby. The real failures 
such as Shepherd and Goatherd were overestimated. Yeats now seems less diverse than 
we had supposed and his rhythms and language rigid and Paterian. The Autobiographies 
are archaic. The Memoirs 1887-1898 (written 1915-1921) and the Journal (discontinuous 
notes 1908-1930) provide details and insights of Yeats’s life that are missing from the 
Autobiographies themselves. —R.E.W. 


1653. Vinall, Shirley W. Some Lines by Yeats in an Italian Magazine, N&Q, 20:9, 
Sept. 1973, 327-329. Early versions of two poems sung by musicians in Yeats’s 
Deirdre appeared in the Italian periodical Poesia (Oct. 1906-Jan. 1907), probably pub- 
lished a few months before publication of the play in England. Yeats’s only contribu- 
tions to this periodical, they may have been offered to it by Arthur Symons.—J.S.P. 


1654, Tully, Rosemary Franklin. A Pictorial Source for Yeats THE MAGI, Eire, 
8:4, Win. 1973, 84-90. Some details in Yeats’s poem may have been suggested by 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s “The Journey of the Magi” a fresco in the Medici-Ricardi Chapel 
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in Florence. [The article contains photographs of the fresco and of five other paintings 
which might have influenced Yeats.] . ——M.T. 


1655. Allen, James Lovic. Yeats’s Phase in the System of a VISION, Eire, 8:4, Win. 
1973, 91-117. Critics and scholars commonly ‘accept the proposition that Yeats placed 
himself in Phase 17 of the Great Wheel in A Vision. There are many and strong argu- 
ments that he thought of himself in Phase 13, as a strong example of the “True 
Creative Mind.” —M.T. 


1656. Decker, M. B. A Correction in Yeats’s A VISION, N&Q, 20:9, Sept. 1973, 329- 
330. There is a confusion in statements between pp. 88, 89 and 145, 148 of A Vision 
(Macmillan, 1937) concerning the closing of the primary and antithetical tinctures. Yeats 
seems to have meant that the primary tincture closes at Phase 18, the antithetical at 
Phase 19. Thus emendations are necessary on pp. 145 and 148. —J.S.P. 


1657. Allen, James Lovic. The Road to Byzantium: Archetypal Criticism and Yeats, 
JAAC, 32:1, Fall 1973, 53-64. Mythopoeic and archetypal critics have frequently mis- 
understood Yeats’s poetry, distorting its meaning by examining it from a non-Yeatsian 
standpoint. Jungian interpretations run counter to Yeats’s Neoplatonism and gnosticism, 
and the categories of archetype delineated by Northrop Frye in Anatomy of Criticism 
(Princeton U., 1957) are “too highly schematized and theoretical” to be of use in 
practical criticism of Yeats’s work. Philip Wheelwright’s archetypal studies in The 
Burning Fountain (Indiana U., 1954) are more relevant to Yeats. Wheelwright writes 
about T. S. Eliot’s poetry, but if his concepts were applied to Yeats, they would prove 
most illuminating. —R.T.C. 


1658. Allen, James Lovic, and M. M. Liberman. Transcriptions of Yeats’s Unpublished 
Prose in the Bradford Papers at Grinnell College, Serif, 10:1, Sp. 1973, 13-27. The 
Burling Library at Grinnell, Iowa, houses Curtis Bradford’s transcriptions of the major 
items of Yeats’s unpublished prose. At least half the material will not be published in 
the foreseeable future but is available to scholars and researchers. [The content is 
itemized and described.] —R.S.T. 


Drama 


1659. Rushe, Desmond. Dublin Theatre Festival, Eire, 8:4, Win. 1973, 146-148. The 
Dublin Theatre Festival (Sept. 1973) brought to the stage two excellent new plays by 
Irish playwrights: Michael MacLiammoir’s Prelude in Kazbek Street and Hugh Leonard’s 
Da. The Festival can be proud of this achievement. However, the Festival is seriously 
impeded by lack of funds in its efforts to stage good musicals and to produce high 
quality in performances of older works. —M.T. 


Language 
1660. O’Gadhra, Nolaig. The National Language: Third Quarter, Eire, 8:4, Win. 
1973, 148-151. Elected in Mar. 1973, the National Coalition government of Ireland, 
its officials and institutions have not acted radically, imaginatively, firmly, or concretely 
to encourage efforts to preserve and revive the native Irish language. —M.T, 


NEW ZEALAND 


Janet Frame 


1661. Evans, Patrick. Alienation and the Imagery of Death: The Novels of Janet 
Frame, Meanjin, 32:3, Sept. 1973, 294-303. If Frame’s writing is placed too rigidly 
within an established genre, its shortcomings are unnecessarily magnified. As a writer 
of psychological novels she is asked to make impossible justifications between the ways 
of her fictional world and those of the world we are accustomed to. Acknowledgment 
of her individuality results in recognition of its powers. Such an approach reveals that 
death is the common denominator of her work. All her characters are viewed in the 
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perspective of their mortality, and she devotes herself in particular to an elite group 
whose apprehension of death or of a deeper dimension in life alienates them from. 
their fellows. —wW.R. 


General 


1662. Rhodes, H. Winson. Race Relations and Literature, ‘Meanjin, 32:3, Sept. 1973, 
260-267. Maoritanga, the cultural aspects of Maori identity, should not be dismissed as 
irrelevant to the growth of New Zealand’s national consciousness. The small but in- 
creasing volume of Maori writing indicates that many of the authors are thoroughly 
aware both of the importance of “Maoritanga and of the cultural uneasiness that exists 
in New Zealand. The Maori writers dominant concerns are with memories of the past 
and encounters with the utterly changed present, with evocations of rural community life, 
with the process of adjustment and adaptation to the culture of cities and the ways of 
the Pakeha, and above all with the contrast between Maoritanga and the spirit of 
progress. —W.R. 


PHILIPPINES 
Jose Garcia Villa 


1663. Hosilos, Lucila. Eseapée to Universality, DilR, 18:4, Oct. 1970, 329-340 (re- 
pr. from The Philippine Collegian, Sept. 3, 1969). As he ignored the people in his 
poetry, they, through the Philippine Congress, should disapprove the appointment of 
José Garcia Villa as a Foreign Service Officer. Although he performed a service to 
Philippine Lterature in the 1920’s and 30’s by freeing writers from local color and 
formula, he is irrelevant today because he ignored the Filipino experience and never 
espoused a literature which would meet the needs of all the people. Villa has been 
proclaimed the first link of the Philippines to world literature, but it takes more than 
being a poet and a born Filipino to make one a Filipino poet. Instead of using physical 
distance to attain an objective vantage point, Villa escaped to a never-never land of 
universality. —J.T.C. 


General 


1664. Demetillo, Ricaredo. Filipino Artists in the Early 1970’s, Sol, 8:6, Dec. 1973, 
41-48. In the 1950’s and 60’s Filipino painters created paintings of a highly sophisticated 
kind that showed an awareness of their environment and had few political overtones. 
Many writers during this same period wrote about bourgeois subjects. Since 1969, 
however, activist writers have sacrificed artistry in producing poems and stories for 
propaganda. In the visual arts activists insist on figurative painting, arguing that only 
this can helg bring justice to those suffering economic hardship. The best propagandistic 
art, however, not only communicates the anger of the artist at insufferable conditions 
but also adkeres to sound artistic principles. We must learn, moreover, to value both 
popular and more sophisticated art, and avoid the factiousness that pits class against class. 

—J.T.C. 


1665. Hosillos, Lucila. Filipino Criticism for Philippine Literature, DilR, 18:4, Oct. 
1970, 375-379. Quickening social change has recently divided Philippine literature into 
two streams, one realistic and uniquely Filipino, the other divorced from the social 
context and featuring the egocentrism of writers or traditions unrelated to Philippine 
life. The revolutionary realist creates art in a context of interaction between people, 
places, and events in a world governed by dialects, by forces and polarities in conflict 
with one ancther. The critic who rejects such art because it is alien to Western traditions 
should put aside his predispositions and, listening to the individual writer, place 
the work in its literary, social, and historical contexts before judging and evaluating. 
Only then will we have a Filipino criticism which can contribute to the development of 
Filipino literature. —J.T.C, 
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WEST INDIES 
Roger Mais 


1666. Grandison, Winnifred B. The Prose Style of Roger Mais, JaJ, 8:1, Mar. 1974, 
48-54. Mais made his contribution to West Indian prose literature as a short- 
story writer, journalist, and novelist. His novels and short stories reveal his thorough 
understanding of the Jamaican masses. The “world” for Mais is predominantly the 
Jamaican world, at times concrete; at others abstract. Mais is not singular in his use 
of the people, the scenery of the islands, the heritage of African Cult, European 
Christianity, superstitious beliefs, and the many ills which follow in the wake of 
Jamaica’s Colonial past. But the adroitness with which he employs them makes his 
prose fresh and unique. Mais’s prose is divided into three periods, each representing 
broadly a stage in the development of his art. The first covers up to 1942; the second, 
1942-1945; and the third, from 1945 to his death in 1955. In developing from the 
simple to the complex, Mais’s style displays ambiguity. He shows that opposing emo- 
tional attitudes coexist in the individual. Although rarely singular in the application 
of any particular technique, Mais’s style is unique; thus he is regarded as an outstanding 
writer of West Indian prose. —E.J.M. 


Paule Marshall 


1667. Marshall, Paule. Shaping the World of my Art, NL, 40:1, Fall 1973, 97-112. 
Only those people who know their past, their historical and cultural heritage, can 
expect to guide their future. Although the first responsibility of a storyteller is to tell 
an interesting story, he needs to bring alive the past of a people that they may free 
themselves from their oppressors by knowing the strength of their cultural roots and by 
being aware of their own identity. Black literature must do that in preparation for the 
necessary rise of the darker peoples of the world and the decline of American-Western 
materialism. —A.T.T. 


1668. Nazareth, Peter. Paule Marshall’s Timeless People, NL, 40:1, Fall 1973, 113-131. 
In The Chosen Place, The Timeless People (Longman, 1970), Marshall has described 
the common plight of Third-World people who have failed to achieve the economic and 
political freedom promised after World War IL Because the old white masters have 
been exchanged for new black ones and because the people have not discovered their 
past, their future is no different. Only as a cultural and spiritual revolution growing 
out of the people produces an economic revolution will there be hope for the proud 
people of Bournehills and the Third World. —A.T.T. 


Derek Walcott 


1669. Thomas, Ned. Derek Walcott, Caribbean Poet, PoetW, 9:1, Sum. 1973, 14-24. 
Walcott, whose volumes include In a Green Night (1962), The Castaway (1965), The 
Gulf (1969), and the forthcoming Another Life, deals honestly and painfully with human 
tensions, He comprehends “the subtle self-deceptions of which our emotions as well as 
our conscious minds are capable, and ends in real compassion.” His poems not only 
reflect the cultures of the French, English, Spanish, and Dutch but also employ “every 
style from 17th-century Metaphysical to Dylan Thomas.” —C.M 
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GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Education 


1670. Adler, Ruth. The Teaching of Foreign Languages, A-SJ, 34:1, Sept. 1973, 20-24. 
A foreign language is required in all Soviet secondary schools. The method of teaching 
is direct, stressing the oral approach first, the written word later, with usage and 
practical skills emphasized. In testing, Soviet teachers have found Michael West’s 
works on teaching English as a foreign language very helpful. —E.LS. 


1671. Grose, Kenneth. Pedagogics of Any Body, English, 22:114, Aut 1973, 91-99. 
Many academicians, believing with Fanny Burney’s Dr. Okborne (Camilla) that “any 
body can teach English,” question English as an academic subject. Today's English 
teacher needs to examine his aims, his pedagogy, and the results of his effort. He 
does not improve students’ writing by drilling them in grammar and punctuation or by 
putting them through rhetorical hoops. The goals for teaching English are to help 
students write and speak well and read with enjoyment and understanding. Any method 
that approaches reading, writing, and speaking as inseparable and that encourages 
students to express themselves freely and honestly will be good. Speech is the embodi- 
ment of thought; one cannot say what he has not thought, or think what he cannot 
speak. Literature is our ‘heritage of thought. The English teacher knows how badly 
students write and speak; but if they could write like ມ. ເ. there would be no 
point in reading Shakespeare. —E.E.W. 


1672. Johnson, William C. “Generative Crificism”: A Suggestion for Teaching Liter- 
ature, CEA, 36:1, Nov. 1973, 36-37. By pointing out that the “deep structure” of an 
artist’s mind informs the surface structure of his work, teachers can bring the personality 
of the artist back into the classroom. A literary work will thus become “a kind of 
surrogate or living image of the author's presence,” rather than just a text—B.J.M. 


ge, Literary Theory 
1573. Harrell, Maila, and others. Another Stab at “Meaning”: Concreteness, Iconicity, 
and Conventionality, SM, 40:3, Aug. 1973, 199-207. A symbol’s meaning, which may 
differ for encoder and decoder, is the concept for which the encoder intends a symbol, 
or for which the decodér interprets it. Facility in decoding is directly related to con- 
creteness, iconicity, and conventionality. For the decoder, the closer a concept is to 
sensory data, the more concrete its meaning; and the farther the concept from sensory 
data, the more abstract its meaning. Iconic symbols, such as photographs or diagrams 
or onomatopoetic words, resemble their concepts and can be more easily decoded than 
abstractions. Similarly, conventional symbols are the easiest to decode; idiosyncratic 
symbols, the most difficult. If decoding is too easy, and symbols too predictable, the 
decoder becomes bored; if too difficult, he becomes confused. An encoder with an 
aesthetic rather than rhetorical goal often attempts to create new conventions by the 
arbitrary use of symbols, as in poetry. There is need for professional research into 
decoding and meaning. —E.E.W. 


1674. Primeau, Ronald. Literature is the “Stuffy” Art, NOriR, 3:2, 1973, 128-129. 
Literature is the stuffiest of the arts, in that the word stuff is often deliberately used 
where language reaches its very limits; authors must use it as they attempt to wring 
meaning out of the primal “stuff” of life which approaches the undefinable. The word 
occurs significantly in English literature, particularly in Shakespeare. American writers, 
particularly dramatists, also use it at critical points. —A.J.M. 


1675. Whitaker, Beverly. Research Directions in the Performance of Literature, SM, 
40:3, Aug. 1973, 238-242. Oral interpretation is best defined as the study of literature 
through performance, Since the literary text directs the performer, and his performance 
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elicits responses, the researcher in oral interpretation should be first of all a rescarcher 
in literature. There have been too few studies of oral interpretation as it relates to 
the literature performed and to the literary theory of the age. During the 1970's the 
overriding priority is for published research in interpretation. Lack of published studies 
is hampering the work of scholars in interpretation. | —E.E.W. 


Cf.: Item 1699, 


Literature and Society 


1676. Levin Harry. Literature and Cultural Identity, CLS, 10: 2, June 1973, 139-156. 
The Amerizan melting-pot concept is being questioned as French Canadians, Jews, and 
blacks all seek cultural identity through literature.: Paradoxically, this return to 
ethnicity has occurred only after ethnic identities have been blurred. However, either 
universality without regionalism (William: Faulkner’s A Fable) or regionalism without 
universality (the Agrarians of the 1930’s) is wrong; James Jovce points the right way 
as Stephen Dedalus progresses from the personal and local 'and regional and national to 
the international and cosmic. To be American today is not a proud thing for minority 
students, but they should not become narrow in their outlook. —E.N.J. 


1677. Loet, Harold. The Literary World Before and After the First World War, AP, 
4:3, Sum. 1973, 46-55. The years before and during World War I were years of 
fundamental alterations in our way of thinking and doing things. The advances and 
changes are reflected in the successful novels of this period. The writing assumed a 
released, more open society, and many smali publishing houses arose to shake the 
traditional monopolies of the few old prestigious ones. All shares of the book store 
Sunrise Tu=n were sold and the Broom, a magazine, was published in Rome. After 
several novels and much writing in the Broom, it was decided success belonged to other 
writers of the era. —M.B.A. 


1678. McCormick, Ken. Freedom to Read—Not Censorship, AP, 4:3; Sum. 1973, 1-10. 
Many libraries and other distribution centers of modern reading material are in the 
grip of a politically motivated censorship that threatens to restrict the public to only 
the most bland: reading material. ` —M.B.A. 
Rhetoric 
1679. Gregz, Richard B., and Gerard A. Hauser. Richard Nixon’s April 30, 1970 
Address on Cambodia: The “Ceremony” of Confrontation, SM, 40:3. Aug. 1973, 
167-181. Analysis of Nixon’s speech justifying the U.S. incursion into Cambodia shows 
the focal issue to be America’s prestige and the need to avoid humiliation; no real 
danger threatened the U.S. Thus the President’s address shows striking similarities to 
the ceremory of potlatching among the Kwakiutl Indiars, in which the act is symbolic, 
a show of strength and wealth, a game of power aimed at winning, a ritual for enhance- 
ment. The Chief begins with an incantation of his tribe’s virtues, and a stinging 
deprecation of the rival tribe. After exhibiting several of his rights and privileges, the 
Chief makes clear the danger of humiliation and loss of prestige. ` He closes by endowing 
himself and his tribe with superior virtues and calls for the sacrifice necessary to 
validate the tribe’s worth. Nixon's speech was a symbolic act of leadership, a mani- 
festation of age-old ritual and myth. Even more significant, it may represent an inter- 
national seazch for new behaviors in a world of nuclear stalemate. —E.E.W. 


1680. Leff, Michael C. The Latin Stylistic Rhetorics of Antiquity, SM, 40:4, . Nov. 
1973, 273-279. The stylistic rhetorics of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance have 
received much attention; but their classical precursors, the ancient Latin works dealing 
with figures of speech and thought, are less well known. Rutilius Lupus (lst century 
B.C.) wrote Schemata Dianoeas et Lexeos ex Graecis Versa, the earliest extant Latin 
handbook of figures; dominated by Hellenic influences, he used Greek terminology and 
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examples from Greek orators. Aquila Romanus (De Figuris Sententiarum et Elocutionis), 
writing 300 years later, also relied on Greek terminology but used examples largely 
from Cicero. Julius Rufinianus (4th Century, A.D.) made no reference to Greek liter- 
ature in his works (De Figuris Sententiarum et Elocutionis, De Schematos Lexeos, and 
De Schematis Dianoeas). And Isidore of Seville in his Etymologies (6th century, A.D.) 
worked entirely within a Latin frame of reference for terminology and examples. 
Bede’s Latin treatise on figurative language, Liber de Schematibus et Tropis (701 A.D.), 
was the first such work to be written by an Englishman. Bede took his examples from the 
Bible, rather than from Greek or Roman literature. His work marked the beginning of 
a movement that culminated in the stylistic rhetorics of the English Renaissance, but it 
also marked the end of a classical tradition reaching back 1,000 years into Hellenic 
times. —E. E.W. 


Theory of Criticism 
Cf.: Item 1698. 


Translation 


1681. Lefever, André. A Note on English Renderings of Dutch Poeins, | RLV, 38:1, 
1972, 71-76. In her Necessities of Life (Norton, 1966), Adrienne Rich illustrates 
the principle that the translator’s decision to do a “translation” or a “version” rests upon 
his interpretation of the work. Any translator must interpret if he is to avoid .18- 
producing only the literal and missing the spirit of a work; but if he carries interpretation 
too far, he produces a “version.” Rich’s renderings of five Dutch poets, while not com- 
pletely faithful to the originals, are mainly “translations,” because she interprets life as 
the original authors do; one poem, however, is a “version,” because she views hfe 
differently from the way the author does. “A version” does not truly translate: it 
“transfigures.” A translator must learn to speak with the poet’s voice. —J,S.P. 


1682. Rabassa, Gregory.. The Silk Purse Business: A Traiislator’s Conflicting Re- 
sponsibilities, AP, 4:3, Sum.. 1973, 69-75. A translator must satisfy the author, the 
editor, the critic, and the reader. He must be a writer but must not rewrite the author’s 
work. He must know the precise meaning of the word in both languages and also sense 
the differences in meaning. The translator must have great skill with words and must be 
accurate. He must attempt a faithful but harmonious and artistic rendering of the work 
being translated. MBA. 


H. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 

1683. Strang, Barbara M. H. A Supplement to O.E.D.: A-G, N&Q, 21:1, Jan. 1974, 
2-13 (rev.-art, A Supplement to OXFORD ENGLISH DICTION ARY, ed. R. W. 
Burchfield, Vol. 1: A-G, Clarendon, 1972). Although this new work provides pleasure 
and gratification, one wishes that “evidence available for the re-dating of pre-1820 
items” (other than that arising “from fresh or supplemental entries”) had been included. 
One also notes abandonment of the former avowed policy to completely cover the 
language but, by way of compensation, “extensive treatment of the written English . . . 
outside the British Isles, and very considerable recording of the technical vocabulary of 
new disciplines.” The Supplement seems most vulnerable in covering “technical usage 
in non-scientific subjects”—e.g., horsemanship, cookery, and ballet. [Pages 5-11 list and 
discuss a number of these words. Acknowledgments, a bibliography, and a postscript 
on the local or dialectal word “gingan” are appended, pp. 12-13.] —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Ttem1694. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 
1684. Hoglund, J: Steven. In Search of a Theory.of Comedy, NOrIR, 3:4, 1973, 315- 
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319. In refuting unfair claims that comedy-is inherently inferior to tragedy, the theorist 
can demonstrate how in comedy incongruity causes laughter. Susanne Langer’s focus on 
Jaughter at characters’ actions rather than at the characters leads ane to conclude that 
the viewer of comedy laughs as he finds stage actions not conforming to his standards 
of consistency. Ionesco’s The Rhinoceros and The Leader demonstrate the relationship 
between comedy and tragedy: laughter results as long as the viewer senses incongruity, 
but once the incongruity is granted plausibility, he may feel tragedy. —A.J.M. 


Fiction 


1685. Bower, Brock. Notes on an Illustrated Childhood, Esquire, 81:3, Mar. 1974, 
116-117, (80. Modern illustrators of fiction read by or presenting children are less 
successiul than older ones in depicting reality: they give us cuteness (e.g. like Walt 
Disney} or puppets instead of real beings; moreover, today’s children tend to jack a 
sense of personal adventure. One remembers admiringly the illustrations of Treasure 
Island by IN. C. Wyeth, in the Scribner Illustrated Classics. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye 
demonstrates the problem: Holdens adventures are within, and this internalization 
prohibits depiction. Sophistication has harmed the “received images of childhood.” . 
—J.S.P. 


1686. LeGuin, Ursula K. The Crab Nebula, the Paramecium, and Tolstoy, RQ, 5:2, 
Feb. 1972, 89-96. Nature and science present worlds of perfect order, harmony, and 
complexity. With the development of the human brain, the material world took on a 
non-material spiritual aspect. “Tolstoy wrote a book called What is Art?. I like his 
question, but not his answer.” War and Peace is a work of art. When man responds 
to the world outside him and tries to find the underlying order in so much complexity, 
he creates art—painting, sculpture, and literature. Serious science fiction is one such 
branch of art. Like religion or philosophy, it is asking and proposing answers to the 
age-old questions concerning man’s place in the universe, his reasons for being here. 
[The artic.e is from a “Guest of Honor” speech given at the Ist Vancouver science 
fiction convention (Feb. 1971).] . — SAW. 


1687. McClintock, Michael W. Some Preliminaries to the Criticism of Science Fiction, 
Extrap, 15:1, Dec. 1973, 17-24. A common objection to science fiction is that literature 
which does not directly engage the lives and times of its contemporary readers is at 
best trivial, more likely morally irresponsible. But science fiction rejects the premise 
that the real world exists apart from one’s imaginings and assumes that a real world 
exists in, by, and through our agreements about what world is real. Under the terms of 
these agreements science fiction creates worlds that are not real, nor yet fantastic, but 
at once other and of our kind. The principles by which a writer of science fiction 
constructs his worlds are the same as those by which we conceive our real world—W.R. 


1688. Munson, Ronald. SF: The Literature of Possibility, Extrap, 15:1, Dec. 1973, 
35-41. The problem of deciding what characteristics something must have in order to 
require mcral behavior of us represents the class of philosophical problems that can be 
generated in a concrete and-dramatic way only in a literature that is free to investigate 
any logically possible situation. Speculative fiction is the only agency that can present 
with literary force certain basic philosophical issues. It is this capability that gives 
science fiction’s concern with the possible its primary and unique literary value—W.R. 


1689. Russ, Joanna. The Subjunctivity of Science Fiction, Extrap, 15:1, Dec. 1973, 
51-59. The relationship between possibility and impossibility in science fiction 15 
different from that in other fictions. Samuel R. Delany (About Five Thousand One 
Hundred and Seventy-Five Words, Extrap, 10:2, May 1969, 52-66 [AES, 16:10, June 
1973, 2749] notes that fantasy concerns events that could not happen and naturalistic 
fiction these which could, whereas science fiction concerns events that are neither 
possible ner impossible. Fantasy usually moves from -the real into the unreal and out 
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again. Science fiction: plunges at once into the unreal and never returns. The reader 
“carries a frame with him” in-his knowledge, of the real world and its implicit comparison 
with the one in science fiction. Though naturalistic in style, science fiction also uses 
the techniques of satire, which it resembles in proposing “a dialectical relation between 
the model and the fictional exaggeration/extrapolation/ whatever.” In its shifting quality, 
whereby the reader moves into and out of the work, science fiction is also analogous 
to “post-realistic fiction” which fluctuates between what happens and what the characters 
imagine. 3 —K.P. 


1690. Plank, Robert. Quixote’s Mills: The Man-Machine Encounter in SF, S-FS, 1:2, 
Fall 1973, 68-78. The relationship between man and machine comes to its most 
interesting point when the question is raised of the machine’s possibly being alive. 
This can be considered from two points of view: creator-creature and observer-am- 
biguous entity. With the first comes a feeling that the creature will inevitably rebel 
while the second evokes the uncanny feeling that accompanies the breakdown of the 
distinction between’ imagination and reality. These emotional forces will- come out 
whether the author intends it or not, and the common complaint that science fiction 
lacks genuine human interest may mean that while overwhelming events are. depicted, 
the characters who experience them are not overwhelmed as the reader mows he would 
be in such circumstances. —W.R. 


1691. Lem, Stainslaw. Remarks Occasioned by Dr. Plank’s Essay QUIXOTE'’S MILLS, 
S-FS, 1:2, Fall 1973, 78-84. Plank’s method of analyzing literary works [see the 
preceding abstract] takes the work analyzed out of the realm of art, for it is no longer 
the ultimate object of study but is used as an apparatus pointing out and magnifying 
the emotions active in the reader’s process of selecting what to read and the author’s 
process of creation. Such a critical attitude supports the view that what makes a science- 
fiction book good is its salability and contributes to keeping science fiction inside the 
narrow limits prescribed by readers eager for more of what they have become 
accustomed to reading. —W.R. 


1692. Hall, H. W. The Bibliographic Control of Science Fiction, Extrap, 15:1, Dec. 
1973, 42-50. [The article surveys the current state of science-fiction bibliography and 
details. the bibliographical work that needs to be done.] —W.R. 


1693. Sisk, John P. War Fictions, Commentary, 56:2, Aug. 1973, 58-66. William 
James's contention that people want war helps us recognize how ambivalent are the 
literary and film fictions of war of the last 100 years. Although successful war 
fiction creates characters in meaningful action in meaningless war, most anti-war 
fiction undercuts its anti-war bias, for the ideas of hardihood underlie both pro-war 
and anti-war fictions. Soldiers of the spirit—-St. Anthony, Wittgenstein, Thoreau. 
Gandhi—and writer-soldiers illustrate a capacity to be hard. War fictions include both 
intense self-definition and discovery of a sense of communion, and the extreme situation 
of war breeds both great love stories and pure peace stories. Of the latter the best are 
metaphorically war stories. James requires us to be peace-lovers without being hardness- 
haters. .. ) —B.J.F. 


: | Poetry 
1694, Black, Michael. Poetry as Original Language, CR, No. 16, 1973, 3-18. Lan- 
guage is capable of generating and conveying complex effects—inextricable compositions 
of thought, sensation, and attitude—that cannot be attained by simply following the rules 
of transformational-generative grammars. Such effects are at their most intricate in 
poetry, which is built on rules other than the syntactical arrangements of words; many 
poets use language in a manner contrary to formal logic and syntax. At present, such 
activities are not accounted for in linguistics; too much emphasis is put on the semantic 
component. But when the attempt is made to explain poetic language linguistically, the 
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results will be unsatisfactory if the semantic component is not replaced by more adequate 
concepis that are relevant to poetic structures of effect and that include the inter- 
dependence of form and content, i.e. the syntactic, phonological, and semantic levels of 
language that produce such complex structures of effects. — —R.I. 


1695. Perrine, Laurence. The Art of Total Relevance, CEA, 36:1, Nov. 1973, 6-12. 
Poetry can be defined as “the art of the totally relevant.” Every part of a successful 
poem is related to every other part and to the poem as a whole. Changes in words, 
word order, pattern, and meter are unthinkable in a first-rate poem. An examination 
of poetry by Tennyson, Frost, Gray, and ai a shows the validity of this ap- 
proach to poetry. —B.J.M. 


1696. Spender, Stephen. Poets and Critics: The Forgotten Difference, SatR, 46:40, 
Oct. 5, 1963, 15-18. The distinction between the functions of poetry and criticism has 
been blurred, criticism having wrongly taken over much that belongs to poetry, 
particularly the creative function. What is needed is not so much a poetry that rebels 
against critical formalism, but one that develops its own critical defense. Hence 
there are two major distinctions between criticism and poetry: (1) criticism depends upon 
precedent, and poetry is de nihilo creative, unprecedented; (2) critics have a base in the 
past, and can cooperate to develop and extend ideas, but the poet is solitary, alone with 
his experience and with the possibility and originality denied the critic. —M.D.R. 


1697. Sullivan, Francis. Perspective: Fictions for an Abyss, NOriR, 3:4, 1973, 386- 
393 (rev.-art.) Poetic imagination functions in the abyss between divine reality and the 
earthbound. Helen Gardner (Religion and Literature, Oxford U., 1971) finds that poets’ 
decisions and images bridge immanence and transcendence. Amos Niven Wilder (Grace 
Confounding, Fortress, 1972) wants modern imagery to suggest man’s relationship to 
God. -Frederick J. Hoffman (The Imagination’s New Beginning, U. of Notre Dame, 
1967) discusses how writers fashion their own religions. The mythology and concrete 
imagery through which Gerard Manley Hopkins’s imaginaticn operates are analyzed 
by James Finn Cotter (Inscape: The Christology and Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
U. of Pittsburgh, 1972). William T. Noon (Poetry and Prayer, Rutgers U., 1967) notes 
that although sharing images, poetry and prayer remain parallel. Kenneth Rexroth ` 
(Pierre Reverdy, Selected Poems, New Directions, 1969) and Willis Barnstone (The 
Poems of St. John of the Cross, New Directions, 1972) dissect poetic renderings of 
transcendence. Louis Dupré (The Other Dimension, Doubleday, 1972) investigates 
“knowledge of transcendence through immanence.” —A.J.M. 


1698. Vivas, Eliseo. “Poetry” and Philosophy, IowaR, 4:3, Sum. 1973, 114-126. 
Poetry, an “aesthetic object,” should be distinguished from philosophy, which includes 
“cognitive. moral, and religious objects.” Modern critics have been led astray by the 
Aristotelian notion of imitation. A unique oroduct of the creative imagination, poetry 
“cannot be like anything that one experiences outside the moment of aesthetic apprehen- 
sion.” It is not “dramatized conceptual thought.” Critics are wrong, therefore, to try 
to paraphrase a poem or to speak of its truth or falsity to life. At best, one can indicate 
a method of approach that may yield perceptions similar to those one has experienced. 
To condemn or praise poetry for its conceptual content is to confuse “the function it 
performs as poetry during the successful moment of apprehension,” i.e. its “residential 
function,” with its “non-residential functions,” which include “the heightened vitality 
that the moment of rapt attention elicits from us,” and the function poetry and art 
perform as constitutive symbols. [The “non-residential functions” are to be the subject 
of another paper.] | —T.S.K. 


Cf.: Item 1681. 
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Humor and Satire 


1699. Weisgerber, Jean, Satire and Irony as Means of Communication, CLS, 10:2, 
June 1973, 157-171. Satire and irony convey a certain kind of message to the reader 
and do it in a certain way. Examination of Pope’s epistle to Miss Blount (Thus from 
the world fair Zephalinda flew in Minor Poems, eds. Norman Ault and John Butt, Yale 
U. 1964) reveals that satire (1) conveys something positive in that a norm is opposed 
to the real, (2) is an indirect attack because it describes the real, (3) requires the reader 
to reverse the situation to get at the norm, (4) is a theatrical performance involving 
author, persona, victim, and reader, and (5) employs many rhetorical devices including 
irony. Examination of Anatole France's L’He des pingouins reveals that irony (1) is 
positive in that it prompts the reader to search for wisdom, (2) is an indirect, veiled 
attack in that the writer pretends an opinion he does not hold, (3) requires the reader 
to discard self-confident ignorance, reject pretended meaning, and infer the intended 
one, and (4) is a theatrical performance in which the victim may not be a party.—E.N.]J. 


ENGLISH 
I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Scotland 
(ແ: Item 1871. 
Wales 
Cf.: Item 1725. 
HE. LANGUAGE 
History 


1700. Wertheimer, Douglas. Some Hardy Notes on Dorset Words and Customs, N&Q, 
21:1, Jan. 1974, 26. Three brief notes by Hardy, appended to Philip H. Gosse’s 
A Country Day-School Seventy Years Ago in Longman’s Magazine, Mar..1889, help to 
clarify some dialectal words and customs 'in Dorset; they concern the children’s game 
of ducks off, a rural name for Oak-apple day (May 29), and the use of [Germanic] 
forms of the verbs “will” and “be” among the elderly of Dorset, this last then being 
a fast-disappearing usage. —J.S.P. 


Cf: Items 1721, 1722, and 1842. 


V. MEDIEVAL 
Old English 

1701. Gardner, Thomas. How Free Was the BEOWULF Poet?, MP, 71:2, Nov. 1973, 
111-128. In this work clusters of words are consistently used for reasons other than 
conformation to formulaic themes and type-scenes. A number of words occur in relation 
to other words in contexts which preclude thematic reasons for their linkage. At times 
the repetition of clusters produces the effect of a humorous pun, e.g., in the various 
meanings of hafelan in conjunction with the decapitated Aeschere. The repetition of 
words for reasons other than thematic necessity also provides insight into composition 
in which the poet looked back over his material, comparing one part with another. 
A comprehensive examination of word clusters might throw new light on the theory of 
oral composition and might make possible a high degree of accuracy in emending the 
poem. [A 7-page appendix is included in which clusters from 4 sets of passages are 
analyzed.] —L.D.B. 


1702. Kyte, E. Clemons. On the Composition of Hypermetric Verses in Old English, 
MP, 71:2, Nov. 1973, 160-166. An elaboration of Eduard Sievers’s five metrical 
types [no citation], which make up the poets’ bases for creating expanded verses from 
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formulas, makes it possible to classify OE verse precisely as normal or hypermetric. 
Between A. D, 700-1000 the nature of hypermetric verse changed little; however, the 
percentage of hypermetric verse increased over that of normal verses, perhaps as a 
result of the increased number of syllables coming into the language. Thus the OE poet 
was bound by fewer restrictions than his ME counterpart. | —L.D.B. 


Middle English 


1703. Cheney, Christopher R. Richard de Bury, Borrower of Boeks, Speculum, 48: 2, 
Apr. 1973, 325-328. The Keeper of the Privy Seal, Treasurer and Chancellor of England, 
later Bishop of Durham (1333-1345) credited with Philobibion, was a great book collector 
who some-imes kept what he borrowed, as revealed by a request for a loaned book. 
[The Latir letter is appended.] When he had political importance, Bury often accepted 
books as tribes to mitigate sentences or expedite causes through the courts. As bishop, 
he controlled wealth that he could use for book purchases. | —A.LD. 


1704. Brewer, D. S. Honour in Chaucer, E&S, 26, 1973, 1-19. Though the theme of 
honor is frequently touched on by Chaucer, the Franklin’s Tale most overtly rings the 
changes or it. Arveragus possesses honor but not truth, for he has and desires only the 
appearances of sovereignty in marriage. When Dorigen gives him the reality as well by 
asking him to decide whether or not she must keep her promise, ironically he must 
sacrifice his “honor” for her “truth.” The parable’s happy ending owes. as, much to its 
complete Jack of realism as it does to Chaucer’s fundamentally optimistic Christianity and 
his spirituclization of the concept of honor already apparent in the earliest poems. 
—S.A.W, 


1705. Pearcy, Roy J. Chaucer’s Franklin and Literary Vavasour, ChauR, 8:1, Sum. 
1973, 33-59. As the term “vavasor” lost social significance with the decay of traditional 
feudal structures, it gained literary significance with the emergence of new genres, wherein 
vavasors consistently represent certain realities of late medieval social life, and relate 
thematically with knights-errant functioning as representatives of Christian chivalric 
ideals. Recognizing that Chaucer intended to place his Franklin within this literary 
tradition dgepens our understanding of the Franklin’s exchange with the Sduire, and 
helps unite the portrait of the Franklin in the Prologue with his performance as narrator 
of his tale. —+T.W.R., 


1706. Stroid, T. A. Chaucer’s Friar as Narrator, ChauR, 8: 1, Sum. 1973, 65-69. 
Chaucer’s Friar displays a literal-mindedness discernible in ‘his modifications of a familiar 
folk-tale. But these changes suggest a literalness which goes beyond any tendencies 
plausibly attributable to Chaucer. Specifically, these are the inclusion of evidence that 
the first curse is insincere, the omission of the second insincere curse as superfluous, 
and the addition of the widow’ s pan to give a touch of aiy as.she offers the summoner 
to the devil. . : ' —T. W. R. 


1707, Garbaty, Thomas J. Satire and Regionalism: the Reeve and His Tale, ChauR, 
8:1, Sum. 1973, 1-8. The clinching point that Chaucer’s Reeve was a Norfolk man from 
Baldeswelle is funny because of all groups, the Norfolk immigrants ໄດ London, especially 
from the Baldeswelle area, were the most numerous, and the Reeve, immigrant or. not, 
was humorously identified with them. Also his tale, unique in using dialect humor, is 
doubly furmy because the Reeve’s vernacular was at this time no longer understood 
in London. ; ;  —T W. R. 


1708. Garbáty, Thomas J. The Degradation of Chaucer’s “Gettcey,” PMLA, 89:1, 
Jan. 1974, 97-104. The narrator in Chaucer’s poetry develops stylistically as he declines 
intellectually from the dream vision poems to the. Canterbury Tales. In the early works 
he is neither naive nor sophisticated, but represents the reasonable man who personifies 
the social norms of society in an unemotional, unintellectual, and unimaginative fashion. 
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He seems dull-witted and absurd in contrast to the unusual situations or ‘irrational 
individuals he confronts. In the Tales the taste of the pilgrim Chaucer is at the lowest level; 
he is an uncomprehending caricature who agrees with the first-level ironist, but: mis- 
understands his irony. Bailly is on a second level—he understands a good moral, but 
he is pedestrian; he does not understand the more sensitive and tragic tales. Recognition 
of Bailly’s limitations pushes the reader to his highest level of spin. Chaucer’s 
degradation of his own pose intensifies his humor. ` —P.G. D. 


1709. Middleton, Anne. The PHYSICIAN’S TALE and Love's Martyrs: “Ensamples 
Mor Than Ten” in the CANTERBURY TALES, ChauR, 8:1, Sum. 1973, 9-32. This 
tale is a model of Chaucer’s method and purpose in incorporating narrative “exempla” 
into his tales. Its differences from its source and its family likeness, as a tale of a 
secular virgin-martyr, to the “seintes legendes of Cupide” in Legend of Good Women 
reveal the basic strategy of Chaucer’s other tales of virtuous, wronged women—the 
Clerk’s Tale, the Man of Law’s Tale, and the Second Nun’s Tale—and suggest how and 
why Chaucer developed the double-framing device of the pilgrimage story contest. The 
many irreconcilable points of view in the tale and the pilgrim’ s comments on it draw 
attention to the notion that the stories advocate or “prove” ideals to their tellers and 
hearers. The interest of the pilgrims and Chaucer’s audience in the “authority” of 
fictional experience becomes a principle of comic structure. —T.W.R. 


1710. Witlieb, Bernard L. Chaucer and a French Story of Thebes, ELN, 11:1, Sept. 
1973, 5-9. In both the Knight’s Tale and Trolius and Criseyde Chaucer’s summary of 
the battle for Thebes and its aftermath may have been dependent upon the anonymous 
Ovide Moralisé. It is the only source thus far identified that includes an allusion to a 
ransom for the defeated Thebans, provides parallels for Chaucer’s description of the 
attack on the city, specifies drowning as the cause of TRP OREO s death, and identifies 
“bishop” Amphiorax. —L.D.B. 


1711. Delaney, Sheila. “Ars Simia Naturae” and Chaucer's HOUSE OF FAME, ELN, 
11:1, Sept. 1973, 1-5. The pair of similes in this work characterize the lesser harpists 
who sit with Orpheus (ll. 1201-1213) and have important meaning for the poem. _ The 
ape image suggests the difficulty of distinguishing true from false, original from. 
imposter. The images of the ape and of art imitating nature anticipate the Narrator’s 
experience at Fame’s palace; there he learns that no human communication is completely 
reliable.  —L.D.B. 


1712. Wood, Chauncey. On Translating Chaucer’s TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, Book 
I, Lines 12-14, ELN, 11:1, Sept. 1973, 9-14. Two readings of the stanza have been 
given: (1) Venus makes her followers worthy, or (2) Venus is apostrophised 25 a gener- 
ative force in nature. The interpretation hinges upon a translation of “is werth.” The 
weight of the evidence suggests that it should be translated as “subsist,” “exist,” or. “has 
being”; thus the stanza should be interpreted as an apostrophe to. Venus as generative 
force. —L.D.B. 


1713. Bloomfield, Morton W. Fourteenth-Century England: Realism and Rationalism 
in Wyclif and Chaucer, ESA, 16:2, Sept. 1973, 59-70. Chaucer, with the possible 
exceptions of Goethe and Dante, is the most rationalist of the world’s great poets. 
He takes reason seriously, believing that it may destroy as well as save, that it can per- 
suade, that man can be swayed by reason as well as emotion, and that onè must be 
committed to it as much as possible. In his age voluntarism, the dominant philosophy, 
affected him very much, but also made him aware of the value of human reason. He 
may have overvalued it because he knew that in his time the arbitrariness and contingency 
of the universe were heavily stressed. Such conflict typifies the crisis of the 14th century 
in England and emphasizes the need for careful revaluation of a period which can 
justly be called the true beginning of the English Renaissance. າ LR. 
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1714. Kirty, Thomas A. Chaucer Research, 1972: Report No. 33, ChauR, 8:1, Sum. 
1973, 71-85. [A list is given of current research, completed projects, desiderata, and 
publications, both books and articles.] —T.W.R. 


1715. Pratt, Robert A. Communication: Report of the Chaucer Library Committee 
to the MLA Chaucer Group—New York 1972, ChauR, 8:1, Sum. 1973, 70. [New 
projects are listed, together with an announcement of the publication of the Handbook 
for Contributors to the Chaucer Library.] —T.W.R. 


1716. McCarthy, Terence. Caxfon and the Text of Malory’s Book 2, MP, 71:2, Nov. 
1973, 144-153. Neither the Winchester Ms nor Caxton’s edition of Morte Darthur is 
a definitive text. Emendations of one text by reference to the other should be made 
with extreme caution, particularly in Book 2, the versions of which are radically 
different. Vinaver’s assertion (Works of Sir Thomas Malory, Oxford U., 1947) that 
Caxton’s təxt reflects the original Malory leads to uncertainties and doubts, since in 
his emendétions he sometimes overlooks the principles Caxton followed in his rewriting. 
Generally Caxton rejected the native style and sources for a more elegant courtly style 
and foreign models, particularly in the dialogue of ceremony and diplomatic procedure. 
His courtly preference is clearly evident in his frequent use of doublets. —L.D.B. 


1717. York, Ernest C. Legal Punishment in Malory’s LE MORTE DARTHUR, ELN, 
11:1, Sept. 1973, 14-21. Malory’s depiction of the law reveals historically sound legal 
practices. Malory reflects the third or substantive stage of legal punishment, which 
began in the 11th century. In cases where French law differs from the English, Malory 
chose the French. He twice added statements to his sources which justify legal punish- 
ment. His knowledge of the law aided characterization. —L.D.B. 


1718. Edwards, A. S. G. A Sixteenth Century Version of Trevisa’s POLYCHRONICON, 
ELN, 11:1, Sept. 1973, 34-38. Recently discovered Ms Lansdowne 210 in the British 
Museum contains, among other things, a series of selections from Trevisa’s translation of 
Higden’s work. The Ms sheds light on 16th-century reading habits; it also has unique 
features. The Ms greatly expands the account of the struggle for power between 
Boniface and Celestine. [The account is printed m full.] —L.D. B. 


1719. Hudson, Anne. Contributions to a Bibliography of Wycliffite Writings, N&Q, 
20:12, Dez. 1973, 443-453. [This article is a discussion of writings by Wycliffe and 
his followers—of their origin, form, present location of Mss, authorship, etc. An 
appendix (pp. 450-453) provides bibliographical information on Mss and early editions 
to supplement or correct the list in the chapter Wyclyf and his Followers in J. Burke 
Severs’s A Manual of the Writings in Middle English (Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1970). —J.S.P. 


1720. Hov, James F. On the Relationship of the Corpus Christi Plays to the Corpus 
Christi Procession at York, MP, 71:2, Nov. 1973, 166-169. Parts of the York civic 
records show that the routes followed bv the Corpus Christi plays and the Corpus 
Christi processions were different from their beginnings. Thus the Plays could not 
have evolved from the processions. —L.D.B. 


1721. Jacobs, Nicolas. Middle English “Cleo” Hill, N&Q, 21:2, Feb. 1974, 44-46. 
This word (or “Clee”), found in some Shropshire place-names, may be a derivative not 
from OE or Latin directly, but from Old Welsh, “cleo” being dialectal “for a hill or. 
some kind of hill” (e.g., in Thomas of Hale’s Love-Rume, 11. 71-72). —J.S.P. 


1722. McClure, Peter. Three Plant Names in ME. Place-Names and Surnames: 
“Breme,” “Rounce,” “Bilbery,”” N&Q, 21:2, Feb. 1974, 42-44, Linguistic evidence and 
analogies suggest that: the first of these three words may represent an OE and ME 
substantive meaning “briar, furze, etc.” the second (known to be extant in OF and 
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meaning “thornbush”) may occasionally have become Anglicized in a compound, 
“rouncefen,” the name (capitalized) of a place in Sherwood, though this compound could 
derive homographically from the ME word for a riding horse. One is not sure that ‘the 
OF “ronce” ever existed in ME. The third word, seemingly derived from the Scandi- 
navian, occurs uniquely in English as part of a family name, “Bilberylyp,” in the 14th 
century. None of these three plant names seems to have been noted before.—J.S.P. 


Romances 


1723. Sanderlin, George. “Thah I Were Burde Bryghtest”—GGK, 1283-1287, ChauR, 
8:1, Sum. 1973, 60-64. In Sir Gawain and the Green Knight the Ms reading for 
1. 1283 should not be emended, though it often has been. The phrase characterizes Lady 
Bercilak as both perceptive and modest, and gives a revealing glimpse of Gawain as 
he appears to his antagonist. The crucial ll. 1283-1284 may be translated: “Though 
I were the fairest of ladies, the lady thought,/The less love he had brought with him 
because of the terrible event he was going toward.” —T.W.R. 


Anglo-Latin 
1724. Gibbs, Marion. The Decrees of Agatho and the Gregorian Plan for York,. 
Speculum, 48:2, Apr. 1973, 213-246. Contemporary accounts of the York contro- 
versies, 665-732, appear in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and Eddi’s Vita Wilfridi. A 
re-examination of the controversy is in order since the accounts differ. Bede excludes 
much of what is included in Eddi, especially events after 678, and varies the account. 
Modern scholars, influenced by later religious-political practices, also obscure the issue: 
that Pope Gregory planned that England be ruled by two equal archbishops, at York 
and at Canterbury. The ascendancy of Canterbury over York was effected only after 
the Norman Conquest. Bede appears to have selected from his sources to show that 
Wilfrid’s (Bishop of York) work for Christianity could be linked with that of St. 
Gregory, Augustine, and Theodore. —A.LD. 


1725. Roberts, Brynley F. The Treatment of Personal Names in the Early Welsh 
Version of HISTORIA REGUM BRITANNIAE, BBCS, 25:3, Nov. 1973, 274-90. The 
three Welsh versions, which seem to date from the early 13th century, render into Welsh 
or reinstate the forms of names and traditional epithets and titles underlying Geoffrey’s 
Latin. The translators tried to give meaningful Welsh forms for proper names whenever 
possible. The remarkable agreement in the Welsh forms suggests the possibility of a 
common Welsh translation upon which all three might have been based. —P.G.D. 


General 


1726. Opland, Jeff. African Phenomena Relevant to a Study of the European Middle 
Ages: Oral Tradition, ESA, 16:2, Sept. 1973, 87-90. The facts of the Xhosa [a Bantu 
people] tradition call for a broader definition of oral poetry, one including a variety of 
non-literate poetic activities. In particular, we need to break free of the monolithic view 
of oral poetic tradition derived from Parry (The Making of Homeric Verse: The Collected 
Papers of Milman Parry, ed. Adam Parry, Oxford U., 1971) and reexamine the extant 
writings of medieval times for references to improvising poets and memorizers, amateur 
poets and professionals; we need to define essential characteristics of poetry as opposed to 
song. In such pursuits, the Bantu oral tradition can be a guide. —W.R. 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


| Francis Bacon 
1727. Wallace, Karl R. Francis Bacon and Method: Theory and Practice, SM, 40:4, 
Nov. 1973, 243-272. To Bacon, method meant the organization of an activity governed 
by its end. He described a number of methods of communication and alluded to others. 
Method, he insisted, is related to form, not to matter. His concept, the New Induction, 
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is exemplified by more than a score of his own works in which he names the method 
or repeats the language of the method. Especially notable in this respect are his Novum 
Organum and his Essays (1597). —EF.E.W. 


w" Sir Thomas Browne 
1728. Parr, Johnstone. Sir Thomas Browne's Birthday, ELN, 11:1, Sept. 1973, 44-46. 
There can be no question that Sir Thomas Browne was born sometime between 8:11 
a.m. and 9:02 a.m. on Wed., Oct. 19, 1605, when Scorpio was in the ascendant of 
the horoscope. The date and time can be verified by a remark made by Browne in 
Religio Medici. —L.D.B. 


William Cartwright 
Cf.: Item ເ 


George Chapman 


1729. Weis, Adrian B. Chapman’s BUSSY D’AMBOIS, Act IY, scene ii, Expl, 27:7, 
Mar. 1969, Item 56. In this scene Chapman defines Bussy’s relationship to King Henry 
using bird-of-prey imagery as a two-pronged attack upon the corruption of the court. 
First, Bussy verbally assaults the sycophancy enshrouding the conspiracy of the Mon- 
sieur faction. Second; he assaults the diseased notion of virtue embraced by the court 
in Tamyre’s chastity, a virtue founded upon vanity. —M.A.G. 


1730. Krisak, Len. Chapman’s Missing Couplet, ELN, 11:1, Sept. 1973, 30- 34. In 
spite of the contention in the standard modern edition of Chapman’s poems that a 
couplet is missing after 1. 321 of Evthymiae Raptus; or The Teares of Peace, the poem 
can be read meaningfully as it stands. Prior to 1. 321 Chapman employed figurative 
language of generation. “ “Al these” in I. 321 refers to men, women, and tongues 
mentioned earlier. “ ‘Them’ ” in 1. 322 is an understood reflexive, “themselves.”-—L.D.B. 


ກ John Crowne 
1731. Hammond, Antony. “Beau” Hewyt and John Crowne, N&Q, 20:12, Dec. 1973, 
466-467. The note in Oldys’s copy of Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatic 
Poets (1651) refers not to Sir Mannerly in Crowne’s The Country Wit (as Arthur Sherbo 
said in Sir Flopling Flutter and Beau Hewitt, N&Q, 194:14, July 1949) but to Sir 
George Hewyt, to whom Crowne dedicated his Darius (1668). Crowne and Hewyt fell 
out betwen 1568 and 1675; thus it seems very unlikely that Crowne would dedicate 
The Country Wit (1675), with compliments, to a man with whom he had quarrelled. 
Maidment and Logan (unreliable as editors) may be responsible for “the original mis- 
attributior of Oldys’s note.” [Sherbo’s: conclusion thet Hewitt was not the original of 
Sir ດ. is not affected by the present article.] —J.S.P. 


Samuel Daniel 


1732. Ferguson, າກ B. The Historical Thought of Samuel Daniel: a Study in 
Renaissance Ambivalence, JHI, 32:2, Apr.-Fune 1971, 185-202. The eternal recurrence, 
with Nemesis or Providence as the active agent working within an immutable law of 
Nature, was the theme that appeared most frequently on the surface of Daniel’s 
historical writings, But he obviously admired what he took to be medieval society and 
culture (in fact, he idealized both beyond recognition); and he accepted the fact that the 
printing press and artillery had caused large currents of social change that had trans- 
formed the medieval world. He harbored all these incompatible notions, in varying 
s ດ໌ clarity and emphasis. —W.D.P. 


John Donne 


1733, Grant, Patrick. Donne, Pico, and HOLY SONNET XW, HAR, 24:1, Win. 
1973, 39-42. Donne was interested in Pico’s work and much in his Holy Sonnet XT 
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parallels Pico’s Heptaplus. Both have a sinful speaker questioning man’s supremacy 
in nature; both present the paradox of man as a being capable of both extreme evil 
and extreme. good. Sete Heptaplus was the source for the Holy Sonnet XII. 

—M.R. 


Michael Drayton 


1734. Higdon, David Leon. Love’s Deathbed Revisited, CEA, 36:1, Nov. 1973, 35. 
Drayton’s poem, Love’s Farewell, is a dialogue rather than a monologue. In the most 
recent complete edition of his work [no citation] the first two lines are heavily punctuated, 
indicating that. the second line 15: ຂ reply to the request posed in the first. The use of 
first person in Il. 2-8 and of second person in 9-14 also supports the theory that two 
quite distinct voices are heard in the poem. —T.W.R. 


William Drummond of Hawthornden 


1735. MacDonald, Robert H. A Disputed Maxim of State in FORTH FEASTING, 
JHI, 32:2, Apr.-June 1971, 295-298. In this work, written to celebrate the return to 
Scotland in 1619 of James VI, Drummond included the maxim, “No Guard so sure 
as Loue vnto a Crowne”; and he seems to have been startled by news from a friend 
at court that-James had expressed his firm disapproval. Drummond extended himself 
to justify his maxim by quoting approved Renaissance authorities (only a draft of his 
letter is extant). The matter is puzzling, for the only known authorities to oppose the 
maxim were Machiavelli and his followers, the new politicians, with whom one doubts 
James would ever align himself. . —W.D.P. 


on Herbert 


1736. Collins, Dan S. Herbert’s VERTUE, Expl, 27:7, Mar. 1969, Item 50. In 
Stanza 4 the poet has in mind the term “live coal,” which permits him to distinguish 
the dead cinder into which the world of flesh turns at death from the live coal that 
yet glows in the center of the mass, | x —M. A. G. 


Sir George Hewyt ` 
Cf.: Item 1731. | 


John Lyly | 
1737. Edge, Donald. The Source of Some Latin Lines in John Lyly’s ENDIMION, 
N&Q, 20:12; Dec. 1973, 453. Eight editors have erred in thinking certain Latin. lines 
in this play are Lyly’s. Occurring at the point where Sir Tophas abandons militarism 
for the life of.a poet and love, they come from the poem Carmen de Moribus, by Lyly’s 
paternal grandfather, William. . | —J.S.P. 


John Marston 


1738. O'Neill, David G. The Influence of Music in the Works of John Marston, I, 
M&L, 53:2, Apr. 1972, 122-133. Marston’s use of music and musical terminology in 
the metaphors and allusions in his plays and satires is based on Elizabethan concepts 
of music, which were based on Boethius’s definition (in De Institutione Musica) of the 
three branches of music: musica mundana, musica humana and musica instrumentalis. 
Beethius’s ideas about music probably were not common knowledge but were influential 
among a limited elite; Marston’s knowledge of Boethius is evident in the language -of 
his works. In a few references, Marston uses musica mundana, music of the spheres, to © 
describe or have his characters describe extraordinary events or situations. Marston’s 
use of musica humana, music of man, is shown in his metaphors which allude to the 
dual composition of -man, passion vs. reason. —N.L.S. 


1739, O'Neill, David G. The Influence of Music in the Works of John Marston, H, 
M&L, 53:3, July 1972, 293-308. A common belief in Elizabethan England, which 
Marston also held, is the effects of music on man, its ability to ease sorrow and cure , 
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madness, and, more rarely, to increase sorrow. It was also supposed to stimulate love, 
especially in women. Marston’s scenes of comic courtship conventionalize the use of 
music while those-of tragic courtship employ music as a metaphor for. passion. The 
song, as it represents lust, is more than an indication of Marston’s belief that music was 
“integral end an unsavoury part of court life and pagentry.” [For Part I see preceding 
abstract.] —N.LS. 


1740. O'Neill, David G. The Influence of Music in the Works of John Marston, II, 
M&L, 53:4, Oct. 1972, 400-410. Musica instrumentalis, the technical aspects of music 
such as musical terms, names of notes, and the names of instruments appear as part 
_of Marstoa’s metaphors, although nothing in his works shows that Marston- could play 
an instrument. Marston and Shakespeare use musical allusions in different wavs and 
have different musical vocabularies, and there are more allusions to music in Marston’s 
plays than in Shakespeare’s. [For Part II see preceding abstract.] —N.LS. 


Thomas Middleton 


1741, Covatta, Anthony. A Marston-Middieton Parallel: New Light on the Growth of 
City Comedy, N&Q, 20:12, Dec. 1973, 459-460. Parallels in plot and characterization 
suggest that Middleton borrowed, in A Mad World, My Masters, from Marston’s The 
Dutch Courtesan. In addition to personal interests that would prompt borrowing, there 
is a more basic, simple, and reasonable motive: the two playwrights wrote for different 
companies, and borrowings between these rivals seem to have been commonplace.—J.S.P. 


1742. Levin, Richard. Quomodo’s Name in MICHAELMAS TERM, N&Q, 20:12, 
Dec. 1973, 460-461. R. C. Bald’s suggestion (The Sources of Middleton’s City Come- 
dies, JEGP, 33, 1934, 375) that “Quomodo” in Middleton’s play refers to an actual per- 
son named Howe (the English translation of the name) receives added support from the 
juxtaposition of the two names (Latin and English) at two significant points in the play. 
When Jonson wanted to call attention to a similar play on words, he used typographical 
emphasis for the word “How”; because Middleton did not see his play through the press, 
however, the printer may have failed to include a similar emphasis that the playwright 
intended for the reader’s eye. On stage, vocal emphasis could have been supplied.—J.S.P. 


1743. Howard-Hill, T. H. “Lizards Braine” in Middleton’s THE WITCH, N&Q, 20:12, 
Dec. 1973, 458-459. Davenant’s 1674 emendation of the phrase “Libbards Bane” 
(L. 10 of the play’s 2nd song) to “Lizards braine” (in his adaptation of Macb.) is un- 
acceptable, though J. M. Nosworthy accepts it in an appendix to his Shakespeare’s 
Gccasional Plays (Arnold, 1965). In Jonson’s Masque of Queens, which Middleton drew 
upon for much of this song, the phrase is as it appears in Middleton. (Cf. OED, 
“leopard’s bane.”) —JS.P. 


1744, Lake, D. J. The Shares of Middleton and Others in A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY, 
N&Q, 20:12, Dec. 1973, 456-458. The evidence “of contractions [chiefly] and other 
linguistic features [plus] parallel phrases, and . . . literary considerations” points clearly 
to Middleton's hand in this play. Assisting him with it were perhaps George Wilkins and 
a 3rd hand, possibly Shakespeare. We may infer therefore that around 1605-1606 
‘Middleton was not only writing tragedy but doing it for Shakespeare's company. Around 
1607, Middleton may have been helping Shakespeare with Tim. —J.S.P. 


John Milton 


1745, Hunter, William B., Jr. The Date and Occasion of ARCADES, ELN, 11:1, 
Sept. 1973, 46-48. Milton’s masque was probably presented on May 3, 1634, on the 
eve of Lady Alice Egerton’s 75th birthday. The date was determined by the proximity 
of her birthday to the reading for Evening Prayer. | —L.D.B. 


1746. Otten, Charlotte F. Milton’s Daffadillies, ELN, 11:1, Sept. 1973, 48-50. The 
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assumption that Milton’s use of “daffadillies’ in Lycidas is colloquial and rustic -1s 
incorrect. Three. terms for the flower were then current: daffodil, .daffadilly, and 
daffadowndilly, each of which could be used with scientific precision. —L. D. B. 


1747. Ulreich, John C., Jr. A Faradise Within: the Fortunate Fall in PARADISE 
LOST, JHI, 32:3, July-Sept. 1971, 351-366. Most of the difficulties now felt about 
the doctrine of culpa felix, as it appears in Milton’s works, are traceable to the modern 
misconception of his view of the state of innocence. In his view, Adam and Eve were 
not ignorant of evil, though they had never experienced it; and their spiritual state 
was not a final and unchanging condition, but one stage of their growth toward 
resemblance to their Creator. After their growth had been checked by Satan’s incursion, 
through the divine device of the Incarnation they were afforded fresh spiritual potential. 
Man's condition will come to be far happier than it was in Eden. —W.D.P. 


1748. Stollman, Samuel S. Milton’s Dichotomy of “Judaism” and “Hebraism,” PMLA, 
89:1, Jan. 1974, 105-112. Scholars have erred in considering Milton’s views of the 
Old Testament and the Jews to be inconsistent. He dichotomized personae and concepts 
into “Judaic” motifs which he rejected and “Hebraic” ones which he adopted. The 
former complex is human and relevant to the Jews as a people inclined to servitude 
and the “external” aspect of the Mosaic Law, also a form of bondage. The “Hebraic” 
is divine, universal, and equated with freedom and is ultimately Christian. The dichotomy 
accords with Milton’s philosophy and with his methodology of structural and imagistic 
contrasts and explains the presence of “judaistic”’ and “anti-judaistic”’ motifs and ‘his 
reluctance to grant Jews freedom of worship. —P.G.D. 


Anthony Munday 


1749. Prior, R. Anthony Munday as Father and Grandfather, N&Q, 20:12, Dec. 1973, 
453-454, Middlesex Sessions records reveal that in 1609 an Anthony Morday [sic.] 
and a George Herne stood bail for Richard Monday, presumably the dramatist’s son, 
in a bastardy action; subsequently the younger Monday seems to have acknowledged 
the child as his and agreed to be responsible for it. Then 21, he was probably an 
apprentice to Herne, “a painter-stainer” and a friend of his father’s. —J. S.P. 


Shakespeare 


1750. Levinson, Judith C. “ “Tis a Woman’s Fault,” ELN, 11:1, Sept. 1973, 38-40. 
Hetspur’s exchange with Lady Percy (1 H. IV, Li. 236-239) can be understood as 
sexual banter, with “head” taken as a pun for prepuce. The passage, then, can be read 
as follows: I will not have my “head” broken nor will I lie still. These are the things 
which a woman does best. —L.D.B. 


1751. Lampson, Robin. Macbeth’s Response to the News of His Wife’s Death, CEA, 
36:1, Nov. 1973, 33-34. Macbeth’s lines “She should have died hereafter;/There would 
have been a time for such a word” (Macb. V.v.17-18) are often neglected or misinter- 
preted. Macbeth is not saying that Lady Macbeth died too young, but that her death 
was inevitable, sooner or later. This awareness so devastates him that he goes on to 
utter his famous speech about the insignificance of life. —B.J.M. 


1752. Marovitz, Sanford E. Othello Unmasked: A Black Man’s Conscience and a 
White Man’s Fool, SoRA, 6:2, June 1973, 108-137. Despite the changes in social 
attitudes since World War II, the study of Oth. has not changed. Coleridge, A. C. 
Bradley, and Harley Granville-Barker all see Othello through their prejudices. Othello 
fits the Elizabethan black stereotype as a sensual, passionate noble savage related to the 
devil by his blackness. Othello, however, is an extraordinary man, who is playing the 
role of a Venetian Christian. Desdemona is susceptible to witchcraft: Othello’s stories, 
the handkerchief, Barbary. Above all, Othello is a lone black in a white society, and 
he is best understood as a 20th-century man. —E.N.J. 
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1753, Wcod, James O. Shakespeare and the Belching Whale, ELN, 11:1, Sept. 1973, 
40-44. The image cluster of the anthropophagous and eructating whale used by the 
fishermen in Per. has many parallels in other plays by Shakespeare. This objective 
evidence helps to establish Shakespeare rather than John Day as the author of several 
parts of the play. —L.D, B. 


1754, Wray, William R. Shakespeare’s ROMEO AND JULIET I, i, 87-94, Expl, 27:7, 
Mar. 1969, Item. 54. The word “mis-temper’d” in this passage is used, according to 
modern editors, in both a metallurgical and a physiological sense. The swords are 
metaphorically mistempered by being bathed in human bleod. A key-word in the 
passage is “quench,” which can have a meaning closely akin to the metallurgical meaning 
of the verb “temper.” | . | . —M.A.G. 


1755. Siemon, James Edward. “But It Appears She Lives"”: Iteration in THE 
WINTER'S TALE, PMLA, 89:1, Jan. 1974, 10-16. It has been noted that this play 
has a donble plot, but no one has yet fully explored the nature and extent of its 
iteration. Structural parallels between Acts I-IH and IV-V are reinforced by repeated 
statements of motifs and by the variation in the second half of motifs important in the 
first. The dramatic evidence of Hermione’s death is substantial, particularly in HLii and 
Hi, and later details come too late to qualify the dramatic as well as the thematic import 
of her loss, These details must stand as alternatives rather than explanations. . The 
second half thus forms an alternative to the first, with her fate of central] importance 
in pointing up their contrasting natures. Each part of the play makes a statement of the 
possibilities for gain and loss within society. Together they suggest limits:.as well 
as possibilities. —P.G.D. 


1756. Ball, Robert Hamilton. The Beginnings of ກກ Sound Films, ShN, 23:5, 
Nov. 1973, 48. The first feature-length Shakespeare film with sound was the Pickford- 
Fairbanks Taming of the Shrew (1929). However, as early as 1900 there was a sound 
film of scrts. Sarah Bernhardt played the duel scene in Ham., but her voice was not 
heard, only wax cylinder recordings of stamping feet and clashing weapons. During 
these early years there were all-musical versions of parts of Gounod’s Rom. and Verdi’s 
Otello. Silent films with live actors speaking behind movie screens were also presented. 
After Shrew various mishmash sound excerpts were attempted with a minimum of 
success. Among the first actors to lend voices to Shakespeare’s creations were John 
Gilbert, Norma Shearer, and John Barrymore. —G.AC. 


1757. Marder, Louis. The Shakespeare Film: Facts and Problems, ShN, 23:5, Nov. 
1973, 42, 49. Since 1899, the year the first Shakespeare film was made, silent and 
sound Shakespeare films have been a force in cultura] history. Film productions and 
criticism have taken various forms. The question of what is a good Shakespeare film 
is difficult to answer. The devotee demands a textually and historically accurate version; 
the director is usually interested only in satisfying a mass audience, [A brief history of 
Shakespeare films and books and articles: on ‘them is included.] —G.A.C. 


1758. Muir, Kenneth. The Pursuit of Relevance, E&S, 26, 1973, 20-34. In their 
efforts to make Shakespeare relevant and contemporary, producers and directors some- 
times take a wrong direction and impoverish the work. This effort “distorts [the play’s] 
meaning, insults the intelligence of the audience, substitutes a partial and temporary 
interpretation for a more universal one, and . ... limits the options.” Merch., Caesar 
Ham., and Cor. are especially vulnerable to this sort of treatment. But any performance 
of the great tragedies that insists on clearing up all amibiguities will do an injustice to 
the complexity of the characters and of the entire dramatic situation. l —S.A.W.. 


1759. Lerin, Harry. Evangelizing Shakespeare, JHI, 32:2, Apr. -J une 1971, 306-310. 
(rev.-art. , Roy W. Battenhouse, Shakespearean Tragedy: its Art and Christian Premises, 
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Indiana U., 1971.) The Renaissance was a period of free-ranging speculation in which 
literature had been secularized by the infiltration of the classics. Battenhouse takes an 
extremely regressive view, assuming (without attempting proof) that Shakespeare and his ` 
audiences were steeped in the thought of St. Augustine. Like other entranced enthusiasts, 
he arrives at startling conclusions, e.g., that Shakespeare expected Juliet’s 42 hours of 
drug-induced sleep to be comprehended and accepted :as paralleling Christ’s 40 hours 
among the dead. As a restorative, one may tobi nq R.M. Poes s Shakespeare and 
Christian Doctrine (Princeton U., 1963). —W.D. P, 


1760. Marder, Louis. The Dark Lady, Rowse, and His Critics, ShN, 23:4, Sept. 1973, 
35. Critics have been pointing out weaknesses in A. L. Rowse’ S identification (Shake- 
speare, the Man, Macmillan, 1973) of Emilia Bassano Lanier as. the Dark Lady;. vet 
Rowse continues to insist on the validity. of his theory. [The controversy, as it has 
raged in such periodicals as The Spectator, The (London) Observer, and The Chicago 
Sun-Times, is briefly reviewed.] Rowse in his megalomania now claims there are 
“sociological reasons” why scholars (third-raters who refuse to Jearn from a first-rater 
like him) do not want to learn the truth. Falling back upon his authority ‘as a historian, 
he suggests 8 points of his theory. The 8 points cannot be disproved, but they are not 
therefore proved by default. More heat than light is being emitted from this contro- 
versy. [Cf.: Louis: Marder, The “Dark Lady”: Demise of a Theory, ShN, 23:3, May 
1973 (AES, 18:3, Nov. 1974, 798).] | ເ —G.A.C. 


Sir Philip Sidney 


Y 


1761. Cotter, James F. Sidney’s ASTROPHEL AND STELLA, Sonnet 40, Expl, 27: 7, 
Mar. 1969, Item 51. This sonnet offers a key to the connection between writing and 
love, a theme that dominates the sequence. -Sidney’s blending of love, astrology, and 
rhetoric agrees remarkably with that worked out by Dante in his Convivio. —M.A. G. 


Edmund Spenser | 


1762. Young, Frank B. Medusa and the EPITHALAMION: A Problem in Spenserian 
Imagery, ELN, 11:1, Sept. 1973, 21-30. The image of Medusa in Stanza 11 controls 
both the type and intensity of the virgins’ response to the bride’s physical and spiritual 
charms. For the virgins and the reader Medusa symbolizes the impact which classical 
aesthetics felt from Christian beauty. Medusa here is not associated positively with 
Minerva and chastity; instead she is the negative Medusa of Perséus’s quest. The virgins 
embody the ideals of classical aesthetics shown in ວນຫ 10. In Stanza 11 they are 
astonished by Christian beauty. | . —L.D:B. 


1763. Wilson, Robert R. Spensers Reputation in Italy and France, HAR, 24:2, Sp. 
1973, 105-9. Although The Faerie Queene is considered the last surge of Romantic-epic 
tradition, Spenser’s works have seldom been translated into Romance languages. The 
little critical material written in these languages has unfortunately termed Spenser’s 
verse as “metronomic.” Therefore, Spenser remains relatively unknown outside the 
English-speaking world. | | ເ. .—M.R. 


Thomas Traherne 


1764. Hanley, Katherine. Thomas Traherne’s CENTURIES OF MEDITATION: Struc- 
ture and Style, ChSRev, 3:1, 1973, 38-43. Traherne’s meditations reflect three main 
meditative processes which are in turn responsible for three styles. A: large number 
follow Ignatian lines in which the style tends to be strongly imagistic, presenting material 
for the eyes of the imagination. A second process consists of taking one thought and 
turning it over and over in the mind, looking at it from all angles and leading to a 
climax which then introduces a new thought to be treated in the same way;, Traherne’s 
style in this process is metaphorical in the extreme, almost baroque, so that’ the vehicle 
and the content do not always remain united. The third type, reminiscent of the Salesian 
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practice of the Presence of God, addresses God directly; the style in these meditations 
is. simple in diction; personal, emotional, and intensely scriptural. The 3rd and 4th 
centuries are more narrative than meditative or didactic. ` —Z.J. B. 


Henry Vaughan 
1765. Smith, A. J. Henry. Vaughan’s Ceremony of Innocence, E&S, 26, 1973, 35-52. 
In Silex Scintillans we find “lyric poetry conceived as immediate experience” rather than 
as emotion recollected in tranquillity. Having passed through public afflictions—the 
Civil War and its accompanying religious problems—and private tragedies including the 
death of-a dearly-loved brother. Vaughan recorded the process by which he found 
meaning in life and came to terms: with the idea cf human mortality. Particularly 
significant is the poem beginning “As time one day by me did pass.” Here in 7 stanzas, 
Vaughan confronts his brother’s death, his own loss and grief. and the realization that 
his (our) adjustment to death is even raore shocking than the death itself. ~—S.A.W. 


John Wilkins 
Cf.: Item 1796. 


The Thracian Wonder ` 

1766. Hermes, Hans-Joachim. Possible Sources for Two Songs m THE THRACIAN 
WONDER, N&Q, 20:12, Dec. 1973, 454-455. The song i Care Not for These Idle 
Toys in this anonymous play obviously depends upon Campion’s I Care Not for These 
Ladies, but Art Thou Gone in Haste seems to come from (or be a variant of) John 
Farmer's song O Stay, Sweet Love in his The First Set of English Madrigals (1599). 
—.S.P. 


Dima 


1767. Jackson, MacD. P. Three Unidentified Play Titles of the Early Seventeenth 
Century, N&Q, 20:12, Dec. 1973, 465-465. About the identity of three anonymous 
plays mentioned by Edmund Malone in his Plays and Peems of Shakespeare (1821), Vol. 
II, 438-39—Leve Yields to Honor, The Noble Friend, and The Tragedy of Heildebrand 
—we can be fairly sure of only the last; according to J. C. Maxwell, it seems to be 
Davenant’s The Unfortunate Lovers. The first of the three may be Davenant’s The 
Rivals and the second, Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Faithful Friends. But even a fair 
certainty about them seems impossible. —J.S.P. 


1768. Streett, J. B. The Durability of Boy Acis N&Q, 20:12, Dec. 1973, 461-465. 
Examination of the evidence compels rejection of Richard David’s assertion (in bis 
British Academy Shakespeare Lecture for 1961) that two male actors impersonated 
women on the Elizabethan stage for 14 years—from about the age of 10 to 24. David 
seems to have gotten this from T. W. Baldwin’s The Organization and Personnel of the 
Shakespearean Company (Princeton U., 1927; repr. Russell & Russell, 1961). Baldwin’s 
claim that this pair was still acting women in 1635 is true of one only, 12 years younger 
than the other; the older one acted women from Í ໄດ 5 years. The younger stopped 
acting wemen at 19; the other continued at least to age 21. Baldwin’s reasoning is 
complicated, his evidence obscure, and in at least one point (confusing a female 
with a male role), inaccurate. —J.S.P. 


VI. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


James Beattie 


1769. King, E. H. James Beatties RETIREMENT and THE HERMIT: Two Early 
Romantic Poems, SAQ, 72:4, Aut. 1973, 574-586. These two minor poems aided the 
transition from the neoclassic to the romantic point of view. Retirement presents a close 
observation of nature, which elicits joy and fear, offers a personal experience as its 
central principle, contrasts the world’s vanity and nature’s splendor, and engages a 
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new use of metaphor. The Hermit improves even more on these Romantic qualities. 
These poems and The Minstrel influenced. Wordsworth. . —R.D.J. 


- Topham Beauclerk 


1770. Montague, Andrea M. “That Insuperable Idleness”: An Account of Topham 
Beauclerk, SAQ, 72:4, Aut. 1973, 587-605. Topham Beauclerk, a relatively unknown 
member of Dr. Johnson’s “Club,” was, in his day, a friend to many important persons 
and was widely admired. Son of Lord Sidney Beauclerk, who was himself son to Duke 
of St. Albans, illegitimate son of Charles II, Beauclerk was admired by Johnson. and 
Boswell. An interest in science and a collection-of a vast library attest to his intellect. 
By his own confession, his life-long idleness frustrated realization of any notable 
accomplishment, —R.D.J. 


Colley Cibber 


William Combe 
1771. Franklin, Colin. The Prison Manuscripts of William Combe, E&S, 26, 1973, 
53-65. Combe spent the last 25 years of his life in the King’s Bench debtor’s prison 
where he composed most of the work for which he is well known: prose and verse to 
accompany the illustrated travel books published by Ackermann, the collaborations with 
Rowlandson, including the poems he wrote to accompany Rolandson’s Dr. Syntax draw- 
ings and similar writings. The charm of Combe’s personality comes through much of 
this work, but the reader who wishes to know the man as well as the author must 
consult the Fleming Papers, two volumes of heterogeneous material—ietters, diaries, and 
disorganized personal commentary—found among his effects after death. —S.A.W. 


Erasmus Darwin 


1772. Harrison, James. Erasmus Darwin’s View of Evolution, JHI 32:2, Apr.-June 
1971, 247-264. Closely inspected, Darwin’s works show that only gradually, between 
1791 and 1803, did he achieve his final, intuitive insight into the evolutionary process. 
He was Lamarckian to a.much greater degree than has been realized. He discreetly 
veiled his exact opinions by deistical rhetoric and, at the end of his life, by expressing 
his more venturesome thoughts in heroic couplets rather. than prose. —W.D.P 


1773. Ross, Robert N. “To charm the curious eye”; Erasmus Darwin’s Poetry at the 
Vestibule of Knowledge, JHI, 32:3, July-Sept. 1971, 379-394. Darwin believed that 
pcetry presents reality to the imagination most accurately and forcefully by the use of 
pictures. Furthermore, as ideas are decaying images of sensation, the pictures will 
(he believed) adumbrate abstractions to the reader who 15 intellectually receptive, as 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs once did, and lead him. to meditate upon things important 
though as yet unknown and perhaps unknowable. These views were condemned by 
his two most faithful enemies. In her Memoirs Anna Seward accused him of avoiding 
the moral epithet, and Mary Anne SchimmelPenninck wrote that “there is nothing here 
to raise [the eye] above, to the permanent and immutable” (The Life of Mary Anne 
SchimmelPenninck, ed. C. C. Hankin, 1858). [The quote in the article title is from 
Darwin’s The Botanic Garden. Part K] ——W.D.P. 


Daniel Defoe 


1774. Damrosch, Leopold, Jr. Defoe as Ambiguous Impersonator, MP, 71:2, Nov. 1973, 
153-160. Critics of Defoe’s fiction have pointed out pervasive but unresolved ironies 
which stem from the ambiguous stance of the narrator, either as omniscient author or as 
protagonist. The reader seldom can be sure of Defoe’s views even in his nonfictional 
pamphlets and must wonder frequently whether Defoe shares the contradictory views 
of his speakers, or is consciously manipulating his audience. Defoe’s questionable 
rhetorical stance is apparent in True Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, 
The Poor Man’s Plea, and The Complete English Tradesman. —L.D.B. 
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1775. Ellis, Frank H. Defoe. Disinformation, N&Q, 21:2, Feb. 1974, 46-47. David 
Macarie’s Daniel Defoe: A Reference Corrected (N&Q, 19:6, June 1972, 216-217) 
contains eizht errors that “have already been canonized in Abstracts of English Studies” 
(16:5, Jan. 1973, 1296), which can be corrected. (1) Defoe’s The Vision contains 126, 
not 127 lines. (2) Because it is narrative and lyrical, the poem is a ballad. (3) Evidence 
does exist for Healy’s statement (Letters of Daniel Defoe, Oxford U., 1955) that The 
Vision was circulated in Ms. (4) The “ ‘untitled’ ” ballad beginning. e ‘Ye Coblers and 
- Taylors draw near ” was titled She Put Her Hand Upon His Scull (two misquoted lines 
from Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel). (5) Since The Vision was circulated in Ms, 
the Earl of Mar could have been referring to it or to the ballad mentioned in (4) in his 
letter of Cec. 7, 1706. (6) Mar’s comment “ ‘on the loss of Carthagena’” was added 
to his letter, not the same night, but the next. (7) No evidence exists that the ballad in 
(4) is Defce’s; stylistic evidence does indicate that it is not. (8) the “ “unenlightening’ ” 
comment in the copy of this ballad in the National Library of Scotland may actually 
point to Sir William Anstruther as the author. [Editor’s Note: Expressions of approval 
or disapproval of the contents of articles..abstracted in AES are carefully avoided by 
our abstracters, thus Ellis’s word, “canonized” is inaccurate (C.B.E.).] ---].5.ມ, 


John Dryden 


1776. Martin, Leslie Howard. AURENG-ZEBE and the Ritual of the Persian King, 
MP, 71:2, Nov. 1973, 169-172. While Aureng-Zebe anticipated death, he referred to 
a Persian king, thus recalling a literary and historical analogue, which heightens the 
irony of his situation. A related incident, which may be a source for Dryden, occurs in 
William Cartwright’s The Royal Slave, the source of which might have been a ritual 
sacrifice carried out by Shah Abbas I the Great. —L.D.B. 


1777. Brown, Calvin S. John Dryden as a Comparatist, CLS, 10:2, June 1973, 112-124. 
Dryden was a comparatist in his qualifications, approach, and practice. He knew Latin, 
Greek, French, and: Italian and read widely. ‘He believed in reading the work in the 
original, literary progress, the Western tradition of culture, attention to sources, and 
the relationship of literature to the other arts, especially painting. He worked com- 
paratively and did a genre study on satire (Discourse concerning the Original and Progress 
of Satire), a comparative a of arts (A Parallel of Poetry and Painting), and transla- 
tions. _ —FE.N. T 
V of ‘Henry Fielding 
1778. Kicpf, C. R:. Educational Theory and Human Nature in Fielding’s Works, 
PMLA, 89:1, Jan. 1974, 113-120. The extent to which Fielding presents a consistent 
view of human nature may be answered in part by a study of his use of educational 
theory. 113 was familiar with the major issues and theories presented in the literature of 
his day and: also recognized that such educational theories were founded on broader 
theories about human nature. In The Fathers, he seems to assume that education is all- 
powerful in forming character, but education is treated with ironic ambivalence in Joseph 
Andrews and in Tom Jones it is irrelevent to character development. Fielding appar- 
ently reverses his’ position, moving from the assumption that human nature may be 
defined as a tabula rasa to the conclusion that human character is predetermined. - In 
Amelia he compromises between these extremes in a manner reminiscent of Locke. 
—P.G.D. 
John Gay 


1779. Moss, Harold Gene. Imitation and Allusion in John Gay’s THE BEGGAR'S 
OPERA, N&Q, 21:2, Feb. 1974, 48-49. Although Gay’s borrowing the lyrics. as well 
as the music to Over the Hills and Far Away for the refrain of Song XVI in this work 
is obvious, one should also note his less obvious debt to Thomas D’Urfey’s A Dialogue 
Between Philander and Sylvia for the first two quatrains of the Song. The lines seem. to 
have been lifted straight from D’Urfey. In many ways not properly studied yet, Gay 
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drew upon “a great variety of ເ ມເ > We need a scholarly edition of Gay’s 
Opera. - : | | |  —J.S.P. 


Thomas Gray 


1780. Eversole, Richard. The Wooden “Frail Memorial” in Gray’s ELEGY, N&Q, 
21:2, Feb. 1974, 56-57. To assume that the “frail memorial” described in 11. 77-84 of 
this pcem is of stone and that the poem’s conclusion “celebrates a village stonecutter- 
poet” is to err. The social rank of the dead is indicated by the type of memorial above 
the grave (as the Elegy itself notes)—a “storied urn” or bust for the proud, stone for 
the narrator or youth (at the poem’s end), and wood for the rustic, perhaps sculptured 
ane panied. —J.S.P. 


Samuel J ohnson 


1781. J enkins, Ralph E. Johnson and Miss Dashwood at Braidwood’s ee N&Q, 
21:2, Feb. 1974, 59-60. A copy of Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands of Scot- 
Jand annotated in 1775 and thereafter by William. Ambler, Recorder for Durham, plus 
some investigation into family history, reveals that. the deaf girl who did an exercise 
in multiplication for him at Braidwood’s Academy in Edinburgh was probably Sarah 
Dashwood, a distant relative of Milton’s. In view of Johnson’s respect for not only 
the great but also their kin, one can assume that had he known of the genealogical 
connection with Milton he would have been even more impressed by the young lady’s 
feat than he was. | —J.S.P. 


J ohn Oldham 


1782. Robinson, K. E. John Oldham and THE ART OF SINKING IN POETRY, 
N&Q, 21:2, Feb. 1974, 48. An illustration of bathos in this Scriblerus Club production 
of Pope’s derives from John Oldham’s On the Death of Mrs. Katherine Kingscourt 
and Some Verses. Presenting a Book to Cosmelia. Oldham used the lines, “ ‘So pure a 
Saint, I scarce dare call her so/For fear to wrong her with a name too low,’ ” in both 
poems but changed the word “‘pure’” to “‘much’” in Some Verses. —J.S.P. 


Alexander Pope 


1783. Martin, Peter E. The Garden and Pope’s Vision of Order in the EPISTLE TO 
BURLINGTON, DUJ, 65:3, June 1973, 248-259. Pope, who often sees landscape 
as both actual and symbolic, nowhere so fully explores the relationship between man and 
nature as in this work. The public application of private virtues reveals his commit- 
ment to the utilitarian as well as the aesthetic value of nature. He states that man has 
to confront change and resist its threats of disorder through work, reason, and good 
sense. f | ແ ຜ. J.S. 


Cf.: Items 1782 and 1790. 


Earl. of Shaftesbury 


1784. Wright, ` William C. Pierre Desmaizeaux, John Toland, and a Pirated Publication 
of Shaftesbury’s A LETTER CONCERNING DESIGN, N&Q, 21:2, Feb. 1974, 49-51. 
Desmaizeaux, a hack writer who moved on the fringe of literary and philosophical 
society, on the basis of circumstantial evidence seems to have been responsible. forthe 
pirated publication of this work in the journal The Present State of the Republic of 
Letters (Feb. 1728) 4 years before its inclusion in the Characteristics, Sth edition. 
We know neither why Shaftesbury’s executors withheld publication of the Letter from 
earlier editions of the Characteristics nor just how Andrew Reid, the newly appointed 
editor of this journal, came to obtain the Ms. Although Desmaizeaux knew Shaftesbury 
personally and corresponded with him, he could have obtained the Ms as literary 
executor for Toland, who had published other material of Shaftesbury’s without 
authorization. | | | | —JS.P. 
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. Adam Smith 
1785. Macfie, Alec. The Invisible Hand of Jupiter, JHI, 32:4, Oct.-Dec. 1971, 595- 
599. In his early but undatable History of Astronomy, Smith remarked that while 
savages accepted the usual workings of nature without comment, they ascribed thunder, 
lightning, and storms to the invisible hand of Jupiter. Later, in his Theory of Moral 
Sentiment (1759) and his Wealth of Nations (1776), Smith ascribed the providential 
justice of the universe to the invisible hand of the Deity. There is no real inconsistency; 
_ One may suppose that Smith reinterpreted his own phrase when he came to use it in a 
different context. —W.D.P. 


Tobias Smollett 


1786. Rymer, Michael. Another Source for Smollett’s Lismahago, N&Q, 21:2, Feb. 
1974, 57-59. Although Lismahago in Humphry Clinker is based partly on the real-life 
person Robert Stobo, it seems likely that Smollett is also indebted to -an unnamed char- 
acter in Charles Johnstone’s Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea (1750-1765), whose 
adventures among the Indians resemble Lismahago’s. This character, in turn, is said 
to be based upon Sir William Johnson, whe supervised North American Indian affairs 
before the American revolution. Differences between his characters and Johnstone’s 
demonstrate Smollett’s superior novelistic powers. —J.S.P. 


Laurence Sterne 


1787. New, Melvyn. The Dunce Revisited: Colley Cibber and Tristram Shandy, SAQ, 
72:4, Aut. 1973, 547-559. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and Cibber’s Apology for the life of 
Mr. Colley Cibber reflect a common relationship between the “disruptive ways” of prose 
style and the “self-conscious Dunce.” In their use of the “disruptive narrator,” both 
writers employ a conversational tone, reflect a relativistic approach to morality, insist 
on whim and self-indulgence as the determinants of their work, and reject the principles 
of selection and control. These narrator qualities embody aesthetic and moral confusions, 
those traits of the Dunce which Sterne and Cibber chide. —R.D.J. 


Jonathan Swift 


1788. Chambers, Karl D. Swift and the Trampling Dutch, ChSRev, 3:1, 1973, 51-54. 
Swift reserved his most vituperative remarks for sinners against Christianity; the 
greatest offenders in Swifts cosmos were the Dutch, whose Calvinistic emphasis and 
tiberal attitude toward dissenters were too much for his high-Tory sensibilities. Anti- 
Dutch prejudice, found in the interview with the Japanese emperor toward the end of 
Book IN of Gulliver’s Travels, seems to have its source in Englebert Kaempfer’s The 
History of Japan (1690-2). The contemporary historian reported that the Dutch greed 
for Japanese gold was so great that in order to please the emperor they avoided 
displaying the outward marks of Christianity. —Z.J.B. 


1789. Schachterle, Lance. The First Key to GULLIVER’s TRAVELS, RLV, 38:1, 
1972, 37-45. Of various “keys” to Swift’s masterpiece published during his lifetime, 
that by cne “Signor Corolini,” said to be “ “a noble Venetian now residing in London’ ” 
is both the first in point of time and the most important. Published bv Curll in 1726, 
and titlec Lemuel Gulliver’s Travels Into Several Remote Nations of the World. Com- 
pendiousky methodized, for publick Benefit; with Observations and Explanatory Notes 
throughout, the key seeks to link characters and events in the Travels with their contempo- 
rary real-life equivalents, generally ignoring wider applications in favor of narrowly restric- 
tive ones. “Corolini” is best on Voyages 1 and 3; weakest on 4, undoubtedly because the 
4th voyage depends the least upon contemporary references. His key is of interest to 
modern students of Swift because it shows how a contemporary read the Travels—as 
a work cf local and temporary significance. —J.S.P. 


1780. Probyn, Clive T. The Odyssey of Homer’s ILIAD ina Nut-Shell, N&O, 212, 
Feb. 1974, 47-48. Evidence that the reference at the opening of Swict’s A Tale of a 
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Tub, Sec. VII, to “an Iliad in a nut-shell” is proverbial is provided by 2 newly discovered 
sources: John Wilkin’s Mercury (1641, with subsequent editions into the 18th century), I 

16 (1802 edition of Wilkins’s mathematical and philosophical works), and Pope’s letter to 
Atterbury of Mar. 10, 1721-2 (The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed. George 
Sherburn, Oxford U., 1956, 11.110). —J.S.P. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 
1791. Todd, Janet M., and Madeleine Marshall. Biographical. Notes, MWoN, 2:1, 
Dec. 1973, 27-33. This item includes biographical notes, announcements of forth- 
coming facsimile editions, work in progress, and a supplement to the check list of 
Mary Wollstonecraft in MWoN, 1:2, Apr. 1973, 1-5 (AES, 18:1, Sept. 1974, 117). 
William Wycherley 
1792. Jackson, Wallace. THE COUNTRY WIFE: The Premises of Love and Lust, SAQ, 
72:4, Aut. 1973, 540-546. Wycherley’s play postulates the distinction between lover 
and rake, though to the disadvantage of neither. Wit, in the play, is the vehicle of 
desire, an instrument of subversion rather than of social convention. Wit and marriage 
offer antithetical views of the relationship between man and woman. With the education 
of the country wife into a town wife as its theme, and cuckoldry its issue, the play raises 
the question of correct knowing. The resolution, in a union of cuckolds and lovers, 
maintains, with a moral context, the relationship of wit and right knowing, and offers 
as well a value of faith. | —R.D.J. 
Fiction 
1793, Braudy, Leo. The Form of the Sentimental Novel, Novel, 7:1, Fall 1973, 5-13. 
In opposing intuition to rationality, disjuncture to continuity, artlessness to literary 
calculation, and emotional to verbal communication, the sentimental novel shows struc- 
tural and thematic continuity with earlier 18th-century works. Defoe, Richardson, and 
Fielding also considered earlier forms inadequate and sought to create a fictional form 
which grows out of what it contains rather than imposing a form on the contents. The 
anti-literary qualities of the sentimental novel, its fragmentary form, emotionality, and 
concentration on writer rather than work are all implicit in earlier, more “serious” 18th- 
century novels. —A.B.F. 


General 


1794. Miller, Henry Knight. For Polish—and for Pope, SKC, 6:1, Aut. 1973, 2-4 
(rey.-art., Henry Austin Dobson, Eighteenth-Century Vignettes, Series I-HI, facsimile 
repr. Scholarly Press, 1973). Though Victorian men of letters were generally impatient 
with the aristocratic 18th century, they were occasionally charmed by its manners. 
Dobson’s essays on the expected figures are supplemented by knowledgeable treatments of 
minor personages, publishers, artists, foreign travellers, and of some very individual 
ladies. Though his style and tone are dated, his scholarship is rarely erroneous. He 
does wear well. —K.D.H. 


1795. Rothstein, Eric. The Circles of CBEL: Some Hopes Abandon, Ye Who Enter 
Here, MP, 71:2, Nov. 1973, 176-187 (rev.-art., The New Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature, 1660-1800, vol. 2, ed., George Watson, Cambridge U., 1971). ‘The 
NCBEL can meet most reasonable demands; however, it falls short of most users’ 
expectations, largely as a result of mediocre editing. Some of its shortcomings include: 
elimination of the sections dealing with political and social backgrounds; exclusion of 
many minor poets of the second half of the 18th century; retention of the original design 
which does not allow the researcher to use the volume in isolation; repetition of entries 
in various sections; omission of many authors from the index; and contributions of uneven 
quality. Also, it contains little material on Dryden and Pope that is not available in 
‘shorter standard bibliographies. f ' DDB. 
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1796. Wcshinsky, Barbara. Olympe de Gorges’ DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMEN (1791),.MWoN, 2:1, Dec. 1973, 1-6. During the French. Revolution 
Gouges alone pleaded for the improvement of: women’s status. She revised The 
Declaration of the Rights of Man (in the preamble to the new French Constitution) 
in her own Declaration (1791; repr. Jeanne Bouvier’s Les Femmes pendant la Revolu- 
tion, no publisher given, 1931). In Gouges’s view women must influence public de- 
cisions and make the public cognizant of the economic value of women’s labor. Con- 
dorcet was one male advocate of women’s rights in the “unenlightened Enlightenment.” 
How much he, Mary Wollstonecraft (Vindication of the Rights of Women, 1792), and 
Gouges influenced one another is not known. The anti-feminism during the French 
Revolution contrasts with the acceptance of revolutionary feminism earlier in the 18th 
century. --().ໂ1. 


Vill. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 


1797, Wenger, A. Grace. Blake’s THE FOUR ZOAS, NIGHT THE NINTH, Expl, 
27:7,.Mar.. 1969, Item 53. In Blake’s myth, threshing and winnowing symbolize the 
need to destroy all that caused the fall of man and threatens his reunification. . Urizen 
(Reason) wields the thresher’s flail. The winnower, Tharmas, represents the integrating 
energy that has power to fan away all that has disrupted unity.. The evils of mystery, 
war, and the Urizenic religion of reason are closely related. —M.A.G. 


1798, Avni, Abraham. Blake’s TIRIEL—the Meaning of “Ijim,” N&Q, 21:2, Feb. 1974, 
60-61. Eoth Northrop Frye (Fearful Symmetry, Princeton U., 1947) and S. Foster 
Damon (Blake Dictionary, Brown U., 1965) err somewhat in their statements about this 
word. (1) The word means~ “jackals,” not “satryrs,” and is probably onomatepoeic. 
(2) It appears in Isaiah. 13:22, not 13:21. (3) The word transliterates into Latin from 
Hebrew, the Hebrew form being: found:.in ວ whe thus seems confirmed as 
Blake’ g. < direct source.” —TJ.S.P. 


1799. Lefcowitz, Barbara F. Blake and the Natural World, PMLA, 89:1, Jan. 1974, 
121-131. Although most critics have stressed his “mystical” disdain for the phenomena 
of objective reality, Blake’s responses to nature are both frequent and varied. While 
not following any lineal order of development, the responses may be said to have a 
hierarchical order when examined in their overall context. The hierarchy ranges from 
mere ‘description of nature in a manner reminiscent of the 18th-century physicotheological 
poets through a consideration of nature as an aspect of human perception and of human 
will. Firally, nature may be transmuted into art through the shaping power of the 
imagination, or in Blakean terms, through an inward confluence of Los and Christ. 

| + —P.G.D. 


l | Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Cf.: Item 1996. 


Mary Shelley _ 
1860. pee George.. FRANKENSTEIN and the Tradition. of Realism, Novel, qi; 
Fall 1973, 14-30. Like realistic novels, gothic novels distrust the hero who aspires 
greatly. Frankenstein is one of the first of a long line of fictional characters whose sin 
is excessive ambition and who are punished by the consequences of their behavior. But 
while th2 realistic hero .compromises, Frankenstein’s pursuit of knowledge leads to 
disenchantment and tragedy.. The tension between knowledge and innocence is never 
resolved. pa ແ ARF. 
. . ee ee f William Wordsworth 
1801. Kroeber, Karl. HOME AT GRASMERE: Ecological Holiness, PMLA:: , 89: 1, 
Jan. 1974, 132-141. Wordsworth’s poem expresses a conception of home às.a territorial 
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sanctuary...The holiness of the dwelling place consists in the possibility for ecological 
wholeness which it provides, The.enclosed valley liberates the poet’s psychic potency 
because he is encouraged to be receptive to multiple dimensions of experience. Thus 
he is able. to reintegrate his being into the enduring rhythms of natural existence and 
articulate his individuality. The poem embodies an ideal of what poetry should be— 
the realization through language of the intrinsic poeticalness of commonplace , actuality. 
An interplay between physical fact and mental fancy liberates man from the prison of 
mere perception and reveals how he can fit in with nature. Such interaction raises 
questions about some current presuppositions of what constitutes basic interrelations 
among literature, civilization, and the physical environment. .  -<-12.0.ມ. 


1802. Eason, Ros. Wordsworth and Ordinary Sorrow: THE RUINED COTTAGE, 
CR, No. 16, 1973, 39-55. In this work, though Wordsworth is concerned with a 
particular history, he succeeds in going beyond it to-reflect.the universal, i.e., the basic 
condition of human life, which is subjected to the rhythm of ongoing time and its laws. 
The tale emphasizes nature’s indifference to Margaret's life and the: remoteness of its 
pattern of seasonal renewal from. her life. . It is a manifesto for Wordsworth’s sense of 
division and opposition of the human and the natural world. i + . RL 


General 


1803. Erdman, David V., and others. The Romantic ເ A Selective and 
Critical Bibliography for 1972, ELN, 11:1, Sept. 1973-(Supp.), 1-179. [Compiled by "ຂ 
joint bibliography committee of the Modern Language Association, the bibliography 
includes General Topics II, English IX, French VI, German IV, Italian II, Portuguese; 
and Spanish IV. It includes descriptive and, at times, critical annotation of books and 
articles of substantial interest to scholars of Romanticism,] b pi —L.D.B: 


IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold | | 

1804. Allott, Kenneth. Matthew Arnold: A Forgotten Verse Impromptu, N&Q, 21:1, 
Jan. 1974, 26-27. A quatrain (Little baby Haweis) written by Arnold in an album. at 
the request of the liberal clergyman Hugh R. Haweis for the benefit of his infant 
daughter, and quoted in Sir Algernon West’s Contemporary Portraits (T. Fisher Unwin, 
1920) seems worth recovering. In 1873-1874 (the probable time of the. verse), Haweéis 
was untouched by scandal, and had there been any rumors of scandal about him, Arnold 
surely would not have alluded playfully (as he did) to the baby’s being taught morals. 
Later, however, Haweis took a mistress and was blackmailed. These facts provide 
Arnold’s little stanza with an unpremeditated satirical point. . a າ, S.P. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning . 


1805. Zimmerman, Susan. SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE: n Negative md 
Positive Context, MWoN, 2:1, Dec. 1973, 7-20. Comparison of Browning’s sonnet 
sequence with the traditional sequences by Shakespeare, Sidney, Wyatt, and others shows 
some of her sonnets interpreting the coming of love as terrifying and involving self- 
abasement in contrast to the unserious self-doubts of some of the conventional Petrarchan- 
Elizabethan sonnets. The courtly lover seeks consummation; Browning resists it. She 
finds her talent poor in comparison to her lover’s.. The sonnets become clearer and 
mere positive when parallels are drawn between them and Solomon’s Songs of Songs. 
The sequence can then be seen as a song of preparation for earthly love and marriage. 

| aa M. 


Robert Browning” 
1806. Markus, Julia. Browning’s ANDREA Letter at Wellesley College: | A Correction 
of DeVanes HANDBOOK, SBrowC, 1:2, Fall 1973, 52-54. DeVane (A Browning 
Handbook, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 195 5) is in error in his description of the compo- 
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sition of Andrea Del Sarto, for Browning’s letter dated Mar. 17, 1853, does not support 
it. A likely source for DeVane’s error is a letter from Frederick J. Furnivall. —P.A.H. 


1807. Shapiro, Arnold. “Brother Newman” and Bishop Blougram, SBrowC, 1:2, Fall 
1973, 59-66. Browning was thinking of Newman while composing Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology. While there is no concrete proof that the poet had read Newman’s Lectures 
on the Present Position of Catholics in Engiand, he was aware of the controversy sur- 
rounding them. There are verbal echos of Newman throughout the poem as well as 
indications that the poet was aware of Newman’s arguments. —P.A.H. 


1808. Siegchrist, Mark. The Puritan St. Jerome in Browning’s FRA LIPPO LIPPI, 
SBrowC, 1:2, Fall 1973, 26-27. St. Jerome is opposed to Fra Lippo in not only his 
sexual but also his aesthetic puritanism. —P.A.H. 


1809. Dilling, Margaret Walker. Robert Browning’s MASTER HUGUES OF SAXE- 
GOTHA, SBrowC, 1:2, Fall 1973, 37-43. Browning’s poem follows the basic pattern 
of á 5-voice fugue. Even the number 5 is an influencing factor, for there are 5-line 
stanzas and 5-word clusters of gerunds, nouns, and verbs. Browning’s experiment with 
this format was not entirely successful. —P.A.H. 


1810..Kelly, Richard. Daniel Home, Mr. Siudge, and a Forgotten Browning Letter, 
SBrowC, 1:2, Fall 1973, 44-49, A letter (1855) records Browning’s experiences at a 
seance, and these recollections found their way into certain lines of Mr. Sludge, “The 
Medium,” The main character in the poem seems to be an elaboration of Browning’s 
first impression of Daniel Home, the spiritualist. —P.A.H. 


1811. Monteiro, George. Browning’s Fra Pandolf, SBrowC, 1:2, Fall 1973, 55-57. 
There are certain folkloric precedents for Browning’s choice of the name Pandolf (My 
Last Dutchess). One source may have been Pandolf and Francesca by Matteo Bandello. 

—P.A.H. 


1812. Huguenin, Charles A., and Peter N. Chetta. The Story and the Browning Couples, 
SBrowC, 1:2, Fall 1973, 28-31. Story’s sculpture The Angel of Grief portrays the same 
bereavement as Browning’s Prospice. Story’s work is in Rome’s non-Catholic cemetery 
and was praised by Henry James. —P.A.H. 


1813. Felgar, Robert. Browning as a Scholarly Interpreter, SBrowC, 1:2, Fall 1973, 
74-83. Browning has long been recognized as a scholarly poet. Even in the endings to 
numerous poems he shows his scholarship. He normally borrows from native literary 
tradition, classical literature, the Bible, and several more esoteric references. Failure 
to recognize these has Ied to misinterpretation of Ned Bratts, Halbert and Hob, Childe 
Roland, and The Inn Album, among others. These endings suggest that Browning 
viewed himself as a historical scholar. —P.A.H. 


1814. Priestly, F. E. L. The Central Paradox in Browning, HAR, 24:2, Sp. 1973, 
87-97. There are two major trends in Browning criticism: the psychological approach, 
which tends io be more concerned with the man than with his poetry, and the aesthetic 
approach, which focuses on Browning’s poetic philosophy as shown primarily in his 
An Essay on Percy Bysshe Shelly (1852). Both trends oversimplify Browning the poet. 
By concentrating instead on the whole of Browning’s works, particularly Sordello, the 
critic can find better representations of Browning's dominant theory of the poets 
function: imparting some portion of the poet’s own power of perception to those 
without that power. —M.R. 


1815. King, Roma A., Jr. Robert Browning: A Review of the Year's Research, SBrowC, 
1:2, Fall 1973, 7-19. [This summary includes major books and articles published in 
1972, dealing with Browning.] | —P.A.H. 


Cf.: Item 1839. 
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The Brownings 


1816. Munich, Adrienne. The Browning Collection in the New York Public Library, 
SBrowC, 1:2, Fall 1973, 23-25. [The collection -is described] —P.A.H. 


Wilkie Collins 


1817. Ousby, Ian V. K. Wilkie Collins, THE MOONSTONE and the Constance Kent 
Case, N&Q, 21:1, Jan. 1974, 25. Scholars seem to have overlooked one deiail Collins 
borrowed from this 1860 murder case, viz., Sergeant Cuff’s interest in flowers. This 
detail of character seems to derive from a real-life Sergeant Adolphus Frederick William- 
son, who raised flowers and helped investigate the Kent case. —J.S.P. 


Charles Dickens 


1818. Sedgley, Anne. HARD TIMES, CR, No. 16, 1973, 116-132. This work is at 
odds with itself. Too often, Dickens distorts his own psychological insight into char- 
acters by identifying with one side of the dialogue only and neglecting the other or by 
equipping his characters with contradictory traits which are never fully developed and 
reconciled and are dropped when they do not fit into a particular train of events. The 
strength of Hard Times does not lie in the protest against social and economic wrongs, 
for its social criticism is unconvincing; its recurrent motif is the battle for domination 
in social interactions; it is about people checking up on a other so that they reach 
out and overwhelm anyone who betrays weakness. —R.I. 


Henry Austin Dobson 
CL: Item 1794. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


1819. Jones, A. G. E. Conan Doyle’s Arctic Voyage, N&Q, 21:1, Jan. 1974, 27-28. 
Official records, semi-official publications, and newspaper accounts provide specific 
information about Doyle’ s trip on an Arctic whaler in 1880 to supplement the more 
general data supplied in his two writings about it. Two months after his return to 
England he signed on for a voyage in another ship, but returned 3 months later, having 
found that trip less pleasant. [The article provides the names of the ships, the ports 
of call of the first ship, the preceding and subsequent history of the ships, and Doyle’s 
wages. | —.S.P. 


George Eliot 
1820. Stang, Maurice. The German Original of a George Eliot Poem, N&Q, 21:1, Jan. 
1974, 15. Eliots poem Question and Answer is a translation of Siegfried MahImann’s 
Frage und Antwort, which Eliot undoubtedly found in Vol. 2 of German Poetical 
Anthology, ed. Wilhelm Klauer-Kattowski (London, 1836-1837, 3 vols.). —J.S.P. 


James Flecker 
1821. J ones, Edgar. LA GIOCOSA: James Elroy Fiecker’s Aesthetic Academy (Part D, 
DUJ, 65:3, June 1973, 271-283. Flecker, whose preoccupation with the “Religion of 
Beauty” has been responsible for his neglect, designed a system of education which 
reflects his views on aesthetics and on the moral nature of the products of his ideal 
Academy, La Giocosa. Asking whether morality can exist without faith, he answers 
with a positive plan for training in ratiocination, ethics, and taste. —G.J.S. 


Thomas Hardy 
1822. Rachman, Shalom. Character and Theme in Hardy’s JUDE THE OBSCURE, 
English, 22:113, Sum. 1973, 45-53. Jude the Obscure has two major themes: one 
relates to everything involving the flesh, and the other to everything involving the spirit. 
The conflict between the two provides dramatic tension. Characters, created through the 
themes, become the themes. Their misfortune is to “interpret the world and themselves 
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in terms of old systems and outworn-modes: of thought,” whereas their situation demands 
new concepts and values. In Jude, Hardy looks back to mourn the passing of an age 
and forward to the turbulence of a new century. In both the old and the new eras, 
Judes batter the walls of the establishment they hope to change. —E.E.W. 


1823. Tomlinson, T. B. Hardy’s Universe: TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES, CR, 
‘No: 16, 1973, 19-38. The dualism of one part being meaningful and the other mean- 
ingless characterizes’ Hardy’s universe as reflected in this work. Certain obvious 
mysteries do not negate the rightness of other pieces of ‘life. This fact and the unique 
quality of Hardy’s confrontation of individualism with inflexible laws of conduct and 
his impressive rendering of Tess can best sa ດ in her journey from her home 
district to Flintcomb-Ash. we š —R.I. 


1824. Draffan, Robert A. Hardys UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, English, 
22:113,:Sum. 1973, 55-60. This work 15 not a joyful little prose idyll. Looking deeply 
‘into its Mellstock worlds reveals a sad book, humorous at times but harsh, con- 
descending, supercilious, and patronizing at others. Its author laughs at the Mellstock 
people, nct with them: His descriptions of the villagers become ridicule, denigration, 
‘debasemert, almost dehumanization, seemingly to no purpose other than gratuitous 
cruelty. The hero Dick is a determined fool, and the heroine Fancy Day is vain, 
coquettish. and treacherous. Hardy’s concept of Fancy Day as the perfect woman is 
disheartening. “Comedy is Tragedy,” Hardy once pointed out, “if only you look deep 
enough.” In the light of that remark, Under the Greenwood Tree is another novel in 
the line cf sadness that works its way through The Return of the Native and The 
Woodlanders to the cuina magas of The Mayor of Casterbridge, Tess, and Jude 
the Obscure. —E.W.W. 


1825. Salter, K. W. ‘Lawrence, Hardy, and “The Great Tradition,” English, 22: 113, 
Sum. 1973, 60-65. D. H. Lawrence, in his Study of Thomas Hardy, reveals more 
about himself than about his subject, for Hardy’s “deep, sensuous understanding” and 
his truth are also Lawrence's. However, ‘Lawrence has a place in the great tradition of 
the English novel while Hardy has not probably because of an unresolved contradiction 
in Hardy's work. His exasperation with a hostile, omnipotent universe jealous of 
‘human happiness is apparent. He challenges the Wordsworthian doctrine of “Nature’s 
holy plan,” and, in Tess and Jude, protests that Nature’s law is “mutual butchery.” He 
assumes that misery is man’s earthly lot, and-this assumption is his metaphysic and his 
major. weakness as a novelist, since he provides no basis for it. He presumes the 
inevitabili-y of blight. Lawrence, like Hardy, sees the blight and the lack of wholeness 
in man, but .what he makes of it is different from what Hardy. achieves. —E.E.W. 


Cf.: Item 1769. : 


John Stuart Mill 


1826. August, ‘Eugene R. Mill as Sage: The Essay on Bentham, PMLA, 89:1, Tan, 
1974, 142-153. Although regarded as a philosopher rather than an artist, Mill employs 
artistry’ in this essay as well as rational argument to awaken the reader to a new 
perception. of reality. He creates a sense of disappointment at Bentham’s promise 
followed by his limited performance, both as thinker and as man. Constructing an 
image of himself as a whole thinker, Mill creates an elaborate portrait of Bentham as 
a great father-teacher-hero-God figure, only to reveal his inability to perform these roles. 
Mill’s heavy use of negatives suggests that Bentham’s thoughts have little positive value. 
In his ironic writing Mill is refashioning Carlyle’s language and techniques. Although 
Mill has no clear-cut theory of prose artistry, he uses it imaginatively. _ —P.G.D. 


1827, Yake; J. Stanley. Mils Mental Crisis Revisited, MilIN, 9:1, Fall 1973, 2-12. 
Consideration of Mill’s references to Socrates and Plato in his two essays on Bentham 
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(Remarks on Bentham’s Philosophy, Appendix B to Bulwer-Lytton’s England and the 
English,-1833; and Bentham, 1838) and of some of the implications of those references 
to Mill’s intellectual life, leads one to an understanding of how these two ancient writers 
were of help to Mill during the period of his mental crisis. Unlike Plato and Socrates, 
whom Mill saw as inspired moralists, Bentham, Mill estimates; held a one-sided view 
of human nature, offered an inadequate view of the consequences of behavior, and was 
unable to identify with other thinkers. These Beénthamite characterstics were ma jor 
factors in Mill’s own despondency. To Plato and Socrates he attributed the power 
to fulfill his own needs. —R.D.J. 


1828. Capaldi, Nicholas. Censorship ë and Social Stability in J. s. Mill, MillN, 9:1, 
Fall 1973, 12-16. Mill’s passage in his System of Logic concerning the need in a perma- 
nent political society for some things to be “placed beyond discussion” and his call in 
On Liberty for an “absolute freedom of discussion” are not contradictory. In his Logic 
statement, Mill recommends a healthy questioning of sacred doctrines; a questioning 
done “in theory” which Mill believes strengthens and is perfectly compatible with that 
stability which does not.wish those doctrines challenged in actual practice. —R.D.J. 


1829. Hawtin, Gillian. ‘The Case of Thomas Pooley, Cornish Well Sinker, 1857, N&Q, 
21:1, Jan. 1974, 18-24. Pooley’s case, mentioned in Chap. 2. of Mill’s On Liberty, and 
now long forgotten, can be summarized as follows: Pooley, accused of blasphemy, 
was tried, convicted, sentenced, eventually committed to a lunatic asylum, and finally 
pardoned. The case became a cause célébre; freethinkers and liberal-thinking Christians 
joined in seeing its prosecution as an instance of oppression, especially since it was 
directed against a poor and ignorant man. Pooley was “obviously mentally disturbed, and 
the complaining clergyman a bigot. | =a —J. S.P. 


1830. Lachs, John. Two views of Happiness i in Mill, MilIN, 9:1, Fall 1973, 16-20. Mill 
holds two views of happiness, one “official” and specifically stated, the other implicit. 
His public view is that happiness is pleasure. The second view is close to the Aristotelian 
tradition, wherein Mill sees happiness as “the balance of pleasure over pain.” This 
“balance” for Mill is over a stretch of time, a perspective which shifts from assessing 
consequences event by event to the issue of order in life patterns. An intimate connection 
of life pattern and personality, maintained by Spey, becomes an 1 indispensable condition 
of ນ. —R.D.J. 


_ Viscount Morley of Blackburn 


1831. Gronbeck, Bruce E. John Morley and the Irish Question: Chart-Prayer-Dream, 
SM, 40:4, Nov. 1973, 287-295. Morley’s 1888 address to the Oxford Union is a 
rhetorically fascinating example of one’man’s lonely fight for a momentous 19th-century 
issue, Irish home rule. Analysis of the address based on Kenneth Burke’s “chart-prayer- 
dream” (A Grammar of Motives and a Rhetoric of Motives, repr., World; 1902), 
shows that Morley’s strategy in replying to Randolph Churchill was not to argue but 
to convert by exhortation. He paid only token attention to Churchill’s arguments and 

used the language and attitudes of a revivalist, employing imagery, narrative, labelling, 
and mimesis to arouse his audience to feelings of guilt, confession, and repentance. The 
Oxford Union, in expiation, accepted a resolution to condemn the coercion Act of 
1887, Morley had become a political seer. —E.E.W. 


f John Henry Newman 
Cf.: Item 1807. 


Christina Rossetti 


1832. Festa, Gourd Symbol and Meaning in A BIRTHDAY, ELN, 11:1, TON 1973, 
50-56. An examination of the subtle pattern of symbols in this work reveals a spiritual 
level of meaning in addition to the temporal meaning. The birthday represents a 
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spiritual resurrection; the love in the poem is for Christ. The images of birds, trees; 
and shells are archetypal. —L.D.B. 


1833. Wenger, Helen H. The Influence of the Bible in Christina Rossettis MONNA 
INNOMINATA, ChSRev, 3:1, 1973, 15-24. Throughout the 14 sonnets Rossetti 
creatively adapts her borrowings from the Bible to enrich, strengthen, and unify her 
work. Scripture was so much a part of her life that she used its language, concepts, 
and imagery naturally, and in so doing sensitively described the struggle of the burdened 
soul torn between human fulfillment and surrender to God. Although there are 
occasional biblical allusions in cther Victorian sonnet sequences, they never become an 
integral part of the whole work or make a meor contribution to it, as they do in 
Rossetti’ s work. —Z.J. B. 


George Raxton 
Cf.: Item 1881. 


Bram Stoker 


1834. Ayles, Daphne. The Two Worlds of Bram Stoker, DM, 9:2, Win.-Sp. 1971-2, 
62-6. Besides being a successful author of horrific fiction, Stoker was also a practical 
businessman. He was acting manager of Henry Irving’s Lyceum Theater until Irving’s 
death, was also a barrister who made good use of his legal expertise in his fiction, 
and was < kind and well-respected member of theater society. —R.E.B. 


A.C. Swinburne 
1835. Mexwell, J. C. Swinburne and Thackeray, N&Q, 21:1, Jan. 1974, 15. Swin- 
burne’s reference to “marriage and death and division” (in Stanza 20 of Dolores} seems 
to echo a phrase in The Newcomes, Chap. 65. —T.S.P. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


1836. Monod, Sylvére. “Brother Wearers of Motley,” E&S, 26, 1973, 66-82. Criticism 
of Thackeray’s direct address to the reader, his moralizing and digressions, applies with 
particular force to Pendennis, in which Thackeray chooses a narrator distinct from 
himself and his hero; but occasionally he forgets and intrudes the “I” into the narrative. 
By so doing he links narrator, hero, and reader in a close bond of sympathy. He further 
channels the reader’s emotions by using “intrusive epithets’——adjectives chosen to pass 
a moral jedgment on a character and to invite the reader’s agreement with that judg- 
ment. In Henry Esmond the moral sententiousness is lightened by an irony which 
introduces an ambiguity that is not easily resolved. | —S.A.W. 


1837. Meyer, Horst E. Thackeray’s Letter to Baron Tauchnitz, N&Q, 21:1, Jan. 1974, 
15-16. Letter No. 1235 (1856) in The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace 
Thackeray (ed., G. N. Ray, Oxford U., 1945-6) reproduces a retouched and incomplete 
version; the authentic and full text [here printed] acknowledges receipt of £50 in 
payment for Vol. 5 of Thackeray’s Miscellanies (a detail deleted from the text by the 
Tauchnitz publishers in 1887) and asks in a postscript (not printed before) that “an 
unworthy lampoon” printed by mistake and apologized for in the American edition be 
omitted from the Leipzig edition. —J.S.P. 


1838. Sutherland, J. A. Thackeray’s Election Speeches at Oxford, N&Q, 21:1, Jan. 
1974, 16-18. The text of Thackeray’s election speeches at Oxford for the campaign 
of July 1857 as found in the appendix to Ray’s edition of the correspondence and 
private papers (Oxford U., 1945-1946) is unreliable, having been reshaped, polished, 
and edited by John Camden Hotten in 1864. Ray followed Hotten’s version. Con- 
temporary newspaper accounts show that Thackeray villified his opponent, using 
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ວ language in accusing him of cowardice at a time of national emergency. 
—J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1835. 


: Oscar Wilde | 
1839. Fleissner, Robert F. “Looking as if She were Alive’: Dorian Gray as the Last 
Duchess, SBrowC, 1:2, Fali 1973, 57-59. Wilde may have borrowed his “basic aestheticist 
theme” from Browning’s poem. Though Wilde does not allude to the poem, he does 
mention Browning several times in the novel. —P.A.H. 


1840. Pine, Richard. The Personality of Wilde, DM, 9:2, Win./Sp. 1971-2, 52-9. 
De Profundis and other private writings reveal the roots of Wilde’s personality. Wilde 
deliberately tested the morality of his age through his immoral poses. Pater and 
Baudelaire were major influences on his work and thought. His romantic dreams were 
destroyed by his trial and imprisonment. —R.E.B. 


Mrs. Henry Wood 


> 1841. Ross: Alan S. C. Some Words from Mrs. Henry Wood, N&Q, 21:1, Jan. 1974, 


25-26. [Five words and phrases from the Johnny Ludlow stories, published originally 
in The Argosy in the 1870’s and 80's, are annotated as omissions from or inadequate 
definitions in the OED or Supplement.] . —J.S.P. 


General 


1842. Smith, Sheila M. “Captain Swing” Explained, N&Q, 21:1, Jan, 1974, 13-15. 
A lengthy letter of 1840 from John Overs, a-carpenter, to Dickens, on the working 
man’s plight explains the source of the name “Captain Swing” for the mythical burner 
of ricks and farm machinery at that time. The name comes from the 2nd cry of the 
leading mower (the “captain”) to his followers in the field: “Halt!” (for sharpening 
of the scythes), then “Swing!” (for the resumption of work). The force and effect of 
united action against social evils was thus compared to the reapers’ unanimous and 
sweeping leveling of all before them. In this passage of his letter (the only one of 
his to Dickens that has survived), Overs is more frightening than is Carlyle in Chartism. 
It is expected that the letter, now in the Free Library of Philadelphia, will be published. 

—J.S.P. 


X. MODERN 


Brian Aldiss 
1843. Jameson, Frederic. Generic Discontinuities in SF: Brian Aldiss’ STARSHIP, 
S-FS, 1:2, Fall 1973, 57-68. Aldiss deliberately toys with his reader, constantly 
shifting direction, baffling expectation, issuing false clues to the novel’s genre in order 
to zuse form with theme: the manipulation of men by other men. Although Aldiss 
understands his story to have an anti-bureaucratic and anti-socialist thrust, Starship can 
better be associated with the group of science-fiction narratives that question the right 
of advanced civilizations or cultures to intervene in the development of more primitive 
societies. En route to space and galactic escapism, the reader thus finds himself caught 
in the force field of very earthly political realities. —W.R. 


W. H. Auden 


1844, Millard, Geoffrey. Auden’s Common Prayer: IN PRAISE OF LIMESTONE, 
English, 22:114, Aut..1973, 105-109. Auden’s preoccupation with a Kierkegaardian 
interpretation of Christianity was waning when he wrote this work. The poem relates 
the human to. the non-human through the environment of a “limestone landscape” that 
encourages a primitive, tribal warmth in its inhabitants. The best and the worst among 
them, however, are restless individualists, a “band of rivals” unsuited to the intimacy 
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of tribal Irving. They leave the limestone landscape to seek privacy and challenge. The 
stoics. among them find inflexible granite to their liking, while soft clays appeal to 
those whcse compulsive creativity demands a medium for expression. The ideal for 
most people lies somewhere between a fetal existence in the limestone womb, and the 
lonely recklessness of the individualist. Auden’s previous theological enthusiasm shows 
itself to be little more than a semi-delusion, a search for the womb. He faces the 
reality of himself as one of the restless who need other than a limestone landscape, 
beneficieni though that landscape may be. x —E.E.W. 


John Brunner 


1845. Samuelson, David. A Comparative Study of Novels by Brunner and Delany, 
Extrap, 15:1, Dec. 1973, 75-96. Although Brunner’s Stand on Zanzibar (for being too 
much like real life today) and Delany’s The Einstein Intersection (for being too fantastic) 
have been charged with being outside the supposed boundaries of science fiction, both 
are indeed science fiction and have been excluded only because they do not fit the 
standardized literary conventions of their audience. Both authors assume the participa- 
tion of an intelligent, literate reader, and work for his understanding and collabora- 
tion. in the creation of an illusion. Writers, readers, and critics of science fiction 
must show more patience with the unfamiliar lest their private arguments destroy the 
genre, , “w R. 


Joseph Conrad 


1846. Shaha, P. K. Conrad’s HEART OF DARKNESS, Expl, 27:7, Mar. 1969, Item 55. 
The negative aspects of the snake imagery at the beginning of this novel. have been 
noted, but the favorable ones, based on esoteric Indian symbolism, have been over- 
looked. Traditional Hindu-Buddhist imagery likens the’ growth of enlightenment to 
the unfolding of snake-like coiled spiritual power from the tip of the spine to the brain. 
It is possible that Conrad used the snake symbolism to ດ his basic idea. of an 
introspective hero achieving enlightenment. —M.A.G. 


1847, Kleiner, Elaine L. Joseph Conrad’s Forgotten Role in the Emergence of Science 
Fiction, Extrap, 15:1, Dec. 1973, 25-34. In The Inheritors the method of storytelling 
reflects a symptom of confusion and helplessness; and imaginary action is structured to 
express Ford’s and Conrad’s sense of the decline of a world power and entrance into 
a future where the value of the individual would give way before mass value. The 
novel’s new style suggests grave breakdown of human communication in.an alienating, 
futuristic world. This early attempt at writing science fiction, a genre which was then 
still in the process of being formulated, failed to win a contemporary audience because it 
was strikingly different from what readers had been: conditioned to recognize ‘as 
intelligible, ` | —W. R. 


1848, Kane, Thomas S. The Dark Ideal: A Note on THE SECRET SHARER, CEA, 
36:1, : Nov. 1973, 28-30. In this story Conrad demonstrates that idealized profes- 
sionalism may be dehumanizing and brutal. Leggatt and the narrator strive for 
competence in command. Leggatt fails because he takes a life without feeling guilt, 
whereas the narrator succeeds because he risks his vessel and his career to save Leggatt’s 
life. Thus we see that the truly professional commander must maintain humane values. 

—B.J.M. 

Noel Coward 


1849. Morse, Clarence Ralph. Mad Dogs and Englishmen: A Study of Noel Coward, 
ESRS, 21:4, Sp. 1973, 5-50. A sampling of comments by ten critics on Coward’s 
works indicates differences of opinion regarding their literary value and audience appeal, 
but most note his unusual ability to ` gloss over frail situations. His egocentric, restless, 
somewha: insecure, effeminate, and impertinent’ personality is important to an under- 
standing of his success despite his lack of depth. Examination of 9 of his comedies 
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reveals his characters to be flat, his plots weak, his themes amoral; but he is a master 
of polished dialogue, and he projected his own personality into each play. Since he 
appeared in nearly all his plays and those revived without him were not as successful, 
it is apparent his personality was. the vital force. His. unique versatility is demonstrated 
in his comedies, serious plays, motion pictures, musical revues, poetry, short stories, 
paintings, and autobiography. At his death, he was acknowledged as a rare and 
beloved genius. [A 212 u page bibliography is appended. ] —C.M.R. 


T. S. Eliot 


1850. Donker, Marjorie. THE WASTE LAND and the AENEID, PMLA, 89:1, Jan. 
1974, 164-173. Connections between the two poems are primarily literary and we re- 
ceive them in hints, nuances, phrases repeated in a dream. Eliot evokes the concatena- 
tion of events in the first 6 books of the Aeneid, and, like Virgil, Dante, Spenser, and 
Milton reformulates the literary monuments of the past as a comment upon the present 
age. Episodes in the Aeneid are echoed by Eliots drowned Phoenician sailor, the lady of 
situations, the man with three staves,. the Wheel, and the blank card. Anchises’s sermon 
in Virgil’s 6th book suggests the movement of the later poem as a series of trials by 
water, wind, and fire. Virgil is for Eliot, as he was for Dante, a guide and an inspiration. 

—P.G.D. 


185 L. Mag ass: Marion. Eliot and “ນີ Miglior Fabbro,” SCarR, 6:1, Nov. 1973, 
7-13. The Waste Land’s dedicatory phrase—borrowed literally not from Dante but 
from Ezra Pound—is ambiguous. It reflects Eliot’s esteem for Pound but also suggests 
limitations that Eliot saw in Pound’s approach to poetry. —J.S.K. 


1852. Nimis, John Frederick. Greatness in Moderation, SatR, 46:42, Oct. 19, 1963, 
25-27. Eliot is less poet than writer, more “man of letters” than writer; and hence his 
greatness is in his moderateness. He does not outshine Yeats or Frost; he looks pale 
beside Baudelaire or Dante. He fits midway between ecstasy and agony; he is a good 
counter of rhythms, but not an exciting metrist; his diction is not perfect, but simply 
correct. In short, Eliot is great but only moderately so.. —M.D.R. 


1853. Soldo, John J. ‘The American Foreground of T. S. Eliot, NEQ, 45:3, Sept. 1972, 
355-372. Eliot’s reactions against his family origins and cultural context were largely 
responsible for his originality. He chose’ to adhere to the Calvinistic and Puritanical 
beliefs of his ancestor, Andrew Eliott and, convinced of man’s profound capability for 
sin and evil, he repudiated 19th-century liberal Protestantism: confidence in the es- 
sential goodness of man and unquestioned belief in the progress of human society. His 
elitism was fostered by both the theology of the elect in Puritan New England and the 
social conservatism which generated the genteel tradition. The Unitarianism of his 
immediate predecessors “could not provide material for Eliot, the revolutionary artist.” 

—E.A.B. 


1854, Waldron, Philip.. T. S. Eliot, Mr, Whiteside, and THE PSYCHOBIOGRAPHICAL 
APPROACH, SoRA, 6:2, June 1973, 138-147. George Whiteside used this approach 
as a basis for studying the following Eliot poems: Portrait of a Lady, Hysteria, Melange 
Adultere de Tout, The Waste Land, and Whispers of Immortality (SoRA, 6:1, Mar. 1973, 
3-26[AES, 18:3, Nov. 1974, 887]). Whiteside can neither reason nor read aedquately, but 
he Goes deserve an answer because he invites others to use the psychobiographical ap- 
proach. Whiteside assumes that the “I” characters of the early poems are Eliot, but 
Stephen Spender (in Remembering Eliot in T. 9. Eliot, the Man and his Work, ed. Allen 
Tate, Dell, 1966) has evidence to refute this position. Whiteside sees Eltot’s social reserve 
as evidence 01 his being schizoid; others see this reserve as shyness and good taste. 
—E.N.J. 
: Ford Madox Ford 

Cf.: Item 1847. 
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E. M. Forster 


1855. McDonald, Walter R. The Unity of A PASSAGE TO INDIA, CEA, 36:1, Nov. 
1973, 38-42. This novel about the conflict between Indian suspicion and British 
hypocrisy is well written and tightly constructed. Multiple plots redouble upon one 
another. Most events are foreshadowed and relate back to what has gone before. 
Forster’s use of the omniscient point of view is quite successful. He does not reveal 
everything, but his omissions speak loudly. The novel’s meaning resides in the stated 
themes, in the explicit system cf symbols, and in the story’s texture. —B.J.M. 


1856. Pradhan, S. V. A “Song” of Love: Forsters A PASSAGE TO INDIA, CentR, 
17:3, Sum. 1973, 297-320. India symbolizes a vision of Bhakti, or “song” of universal 
love and affirmation. The vision is implied in the conflicts between the caves and the 
temple and between Mrs. Moore’s vision and Godbole’s ideal, in the juxtaposition of 
Fielding’s views with those of Aziz, and in the opposition of Bhakti and Islam and 
Christianity and of Bhakti and the ethos of the English Ciub. The complete vision can 
be seen in the final voice of the palm trees, the opposite of the caves, which stand for 
asceticism and renunciation, —L.D.B. 


John Galsworthy 


1857. The Forsytes Return, NZL, 69:1682, Jan. 31, 1972, 2-3. The Forsyte family 
belongs in a world that has practically ceased to exist, as have the moral dilemmas it 
propounds. The Forsyte Saga is a soap opera out of a moral deep freeze, ethically 
predigested. When Galsworthy was young, in the 1880’s, a man’s wife was his property. 
She was permitted to own no property. The television story is based to some extent on 
Galsworthy’s own life. He had a strong social conscience. He was a rebel, a reformer. 
What he was against are things that today have been largely defeated. —P.F.H. 


William Golding 
1858. Baker, James R. Golding’s Progress, Novel, 7:1, Fall 1973, 62-70 (rev.-art., 
The Scorpion God, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1971). Once again Golding is con- 
cerned with deficiencies of the modern mentality and with the abiding essences of 
experience. He shows no faith in the advance course of evolution; instead, the retreat 
of innocence seems to result in moral regression. He shows some tendency toward a 
sentimertal primitivism, but the principal emphasis is on history as tragi-comedy and 
on man’s efforts as misdirected. —A.B.F. 


John Herdman 
1859. Lindsay, Frederic. Both Sides of the Whale, Akros, 8:23, Dec. 1973, 38-42 
(rev.-art., The Truth Lover, Akros, 1973). This novel takes the form of a journal 
written by Duncan Straiton, the “truth lover” of the title. It concerns the protagonist’s 
search for and progress toward freedom and self-knowledge: his final realization, how- 
ever, is that individualism—all that remains when community and faith have been 
shattered—is not enough when moral energy has been consumed. —E.CS. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1860. Kleinbard, David J. D. H. Lawrence and Ontological Insecurity, PMLA, 89:1, 
Jan. 1974, 154-163. Laing’s concept of ontological insecurity (The Divided Self, 
Penguin, 1965; and The Self and Others, Tavistock, 1961) and Erickson’s analysis of 
identity confusion (The Problem of Ego Identity in Identity and Anxiety, ed. Maurice 
Stein, et al., Free P. of Glencoe, 1960) contribute to an understanding of the char- 
acterization in The Rainbow and Women in Love. Will’s fear that he will dissolve 
without Anna is typical of ontological insecurity. This anxiety ramifies into webs of 
mutually contradictory feelings. Will’s fantasy of merging with Anna clashes with his 
fear of absorption into her. Anna embodies for Will an unconscious fantasy of his 
mother, and she fights against his unconscious desire to maintain a mother-son symbiosis 
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in the marriage. This system proliferates into role and identity confusions. Will wishes 
to te master of his home and child-servant of his wife’s matriarchy. Simultaneously he 
is an affectionate father, a sensualist, and a child seeking parental support.. —P.G.D. 


1861. Wiley Paul L. D. H. Lawrence, CLit, 13:2, Sp. 1972, 249-254 (rev.-art.; 
Baruch Hochman, Another Ego: The Changing View of Self and Society in the Work of 
D. H. Lawrence, U. of SC, 1970; David Cavitch, D. H. Lawrence and the New World, 
Oxford U., 1969; and James C. Cowan, D. H. Lawrence’s American Journey: A Study 
in Literature and Myth, Case Western Reserve U., 1970). Hochman’s study is the most 
sophisticated and advanced of the three, and provocative in its sustained analysis of 
the issues of self and society. In his survey Cavitch uses evidence primarily from the 
fiction in an attempt to prove Lawrence’s presumed sexual ambivalence; however, 
Cavitch hesitates to drive his arguments to fruition. Cowan focuses on Lawrence’s 
mythical contents and suffers both the failures and successes of a critic relying too 
heavily on an outside theory—in this case, Joseph Campbell’s theory of monomyth 
[no citation]. —E.A.K. 
CË.: Item 1825. 
Doris Lessing 

1862. Hynes, Joseph. The Construction of THE GOLDEN NOTEBOOK, IowaR, 4:3, 
Sum. 1973, 100-113. Anna Wulfs four notebooks—black, red, yellow, and blue— 
represent four partial Annas and are edited by “Anna-editor.” The brief golden note- 
book, written by Anna and Saul (who are “the same self (selves), psychologically”) is a 
transition to Anna’s putting all of herself into one book: The Golden Notebook. 
The -work as a whole incorporates but does not reconcile all the Anna characters. 
Because there is no “final” Anna, the novel does not come to a conventional conclusion 
but “keeps on going.” Ultimately, “all characters are Anna-author(s) are Anza-editor 
are Doris Lessing are Golden Notebook are we.” —J.S.K. 


‘William Somerset Maugham 


1863. Keyzer, Robert. The World of Somerset Maugham, NZL, 68:1675, Dec. 6, 
1971, 6-7. Maugham’s success rewarded his skill. Observant, witty, writing with com- 
plete and polished assurance, he was often accused of cynicism. “Not at all,” he would 
say. “I merely told the truth, and people are not fond of hearing the truth about 
themselves.” His strength and weakness was that his stories were watertight. Maugham 
never allows any arresting images to hold the flow of narrative. Most are so familiar 
that they do not engage the mind at all. Maugham’s stories lend themselves to dramati- 
zaticn, as in the 12-part BBC series Somerset Maugham Theatre. —P.F.H. 


Iris Murdoch 


1864. Watrin, Jany. Iris Murdoch’s A FAIRLY HONOURABLE DEFEAT, RLV, 
38:1, 1972, 46-64. In this novel (Chatto & Windus, 1970), Murdoch maintains a 
tension or balance between concreteness and particularity (i.e., “naturalism”) and abstract- 
ness and generality (i.e., “formalism’), without perfectly blending them. As in all her 
works she uses such devices as “philosophy, letters, dreams and symbols” to give this 
novel “a wider significance.” Philosophy and letters, being superfluous, interrupt the 
narrative rhythm; the author is preaching at us using her characters as mouthpieces. 
Some recurrent images from her other novels (e.g., rain and the theater) occur. Despite 
its weaknesses this latest novel blends naturalism and formalism more successfully than 
do her earlier ones. —J.S.P. 


Harold Pinter 


1865. Aylwin, Tony. The Memory of All That: Pinters OLD TIMES, English, 22:114, 
Aut. 1973, 99-102. This play is ambiguous as its characters probe memory to under- 
stand each other while revealing as little as possible of themselves. The ambiguous 
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presence of Anna shadows the action and establishes her eventually as Deeley’s rival 
in the affections of Kate, his wife. Or are Anna and Kate merely two aspects of one 
woman, the wife/whore duality of the female created from a man’s point of view that 
reveals his conflicting needs for a respectable social partner and a sexual partner? In 
failing to understand the past, Deeley fails to understand himself, and his victory is thus 
ambiguous. | | | . —E.E.W. 


~C. P. Snow | š 


1866. Ashton, Thomas L. Realism and the Chronicle: C. P. Snow’s “Cinéma Vérité,” 
SAQ, 72 4, Aut. 1973, 516-527. Snow's realism in his Strangers and Brothers sequence 
parallels the union of cinematic surface and documentary realism of the avant-garde 
concept of cinéma vérité, Both the film and the sequence present a two-dimensional 
reality, s?quential in construction, and resisting analysis. In its freedom from analysis 
and its guise of counsel, Snow’s storytelling function is that of the chronicle. In the 
chronicle, conscience is counseled into consciousness, and morality becomes identity. 
Thus, ‘chronicle recovers the ethical basis of realism: the storyteller brings the reader 
ໂດ a cornmunity-identity. —R.D.J. 


J. R. R. Tolkien 


1867. O'Connor, Gerald. The Many Ways to Read an “Old” Book, Extrap, 15:1, Dec. 
1973, 72-74. Colman O’Hare errs in condemning socio-political criticism of The Lord 
of the Rings (On Reading an “Old” Book, Extrap, 14:1, May 1972, 59-63 [AES, 17:1, 
Sept. 1973, 148]) because he identifies evaluative and critical judgment with genre 
classification. The critical history of science fiction has been dominated by a fierce 
isolationism based on the premise that as a genre science fiction is not only different 
from but inferior to mainstream genres. But, as modern critics are beginning to admit, 
science fiction is literature and is neither superior nor inferior to any other genre. The ` 
science-fiction world must become aware of this and realize that such works as The 
Lord of the Rings will benefit, not suffer, from divergent critical approaches.—W.R. 


R. G. Wells 


1868. Connely, Wayne C. HW. G. Wells’s THE TIME MACHINE: Its Neglected 
Mythos, RQ, 5:3, Aug. 1972, 178-191. Critics recognize two sides to Wells’s early 
science fiction: the socialist and the scientific; but recently they have looked almost 
exclusively at the latter. In The Time Machine, however, as well as in some early 
versions of The Chronic Argonauts, it is the Marxian Socialist emphasis of the work that 
seems significant today. Careful study of these works shows that Wells sympathized 
with Marx and took an interest in the rise of the profetariat. However, he also projected 
his vision to a future beyond the revolution in which an even more violent world is 
established. —S.A.W. 


1869. Mullen, R. D. The Books and Principal Pamphlets of H. G. Wells: A Chrono- 
logical Survey, S-FS, 1:2, Fall 1973, 114-135. [An annotated listing of Wells's works 
from The Time Machine (1895) to Mind at the End of Its Tether (1945) is provided.] 

—W.R. 


1870. Hughes, David Y., and Robert M. Pilmus. The Early Science Journalism of 
H. G. Wells: A Chronological Survey, S-FS, 1:2, Fall 1973, 98-114. [This survey 
offers abstracts of Wells’s science journalism from his earliest surviving efforts to 1901, 
and also includes The Scepticism of the Instrument (1905) which is closely related to 
these early writings. The writings fall into 3 groups: ( 1) science education or populariza- 
tion, (2) delight in the wonders and mysteries of science, and (3) deliberate challenges 
to received opinion.] —W.R. 


Kenneth White 
1871. White, Kenneth. A Few Signs in the Sand, Akros, 8:23, Dec. 1973, 11-14. 
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[Kenneth White’s.A Walk Along the Shore is a journey of spiritual discovery, “a 
search for root-words, root-reality, root-being.” The poem’s structure is “periplic,” 
that is, the disparate elements are bound into a pattern that produces a general sense 
of configuration and direction, and the subject matter is autobiographical and set within 
the specific cultural context of Scotland.] | —E.C.S. 


P. G. Wodehouse 


1872. Clarke, Gerald. Checking in with P. G. Wodehouse, Esquire, 81:5, May 1974, 
98-99, 202, 204, 208, 210-211. An American citizen since the 1950’s, Wodehouse 
lives on Long Island, where he spends his days writing (he’s just finished another novel), 
looking for new plots, and taking much pleasure in his craft. The prolonged celebration 
of his 90th birthday in 1971, with its stream of visitors, tired him, but today, cared 
for by his wife, he appears stronger than before and, paradoxically, younger. Some- 
what infirm of body, he remains alert in mind, still aware of what’s funny and how to 
capture it in writing. Wodehouse discusses his work (over 70 novels, 300 short stories, 
500 prose- pieces, plays, plus movie scenarios,: and poetry) “without false modesty or 
false pride,” ` —J.S.P. 


Virginia Woolf 
1873. Ozick, Cynthia. Mers. Virginia Woolf, Commentary, 56:2, Aug. 1973, 33-44 
(rev.-art., Quentin Bell, Virginia Woolf: A Biography, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1972). Ignoring Woolf as a writer, Bell focuses on Virginia as an incontrovertible 
madwoman and on Leonard her husband as her saintly, monkish, heroic Jewish male 
nurse. Aware of his Jewish background but considering himself wholly English as he 
entered the Stephen circle, Leonard assured his presence in Bloomsbury by accepting 
Virginia’s insanity and frigidity; he decided not to have children and allowed her to 
give up sex, making her severely dependent upon him. However, Virginia’s fiction, 
her essays, and her “classical” feminism serve as antidote to Bell’s biased family view 
of her, and her very act of writing suggests her heroism. —B.J.F. 


1874. Rubenstein, Roberta. The Evolution of an Image: Virginia Woolf and the “globe 
of life,’ AnR, 15, Aut. 1973, 43-50. The image of a globe as the embodiment of or 
concrete representation for the abstraction “life” accrued its own sphere of meaning in 
Woolf’s fiction, evolving through at least four novels: Night and Day (1919), Jacob’s 
Room (1922), To the Light House (1927), and The Waves (1931). —DJ a 


General 


1875. Korg, Jacob. Language Change and Experimental Magazines, 1910-1930, CLit, 
13:2, Sp. 1972, 144-161. Periodicals such as Criterion, transition, Adelphi, and Blast 
not only brought together diverse talents—Pound, Eliot, Lewis, Joyce—and served as 
focusing agents for futurism, vorticism, and imagism, but also produced lasting effects 
on literary style and language. The abolition of syntax, adjectives, and adverbs; the 
use of unconventional, incomplete analogies; and the appearance of the interior mono- 
logue seemed to justify Wilhelm Worringer’s claim that, “ “the intellectual urge to 
expansion, whether we call it expressionism or any other name, is migrating from 
pictures to books’ ” (Art Questions of the Day, New Criterion, 6, 1927, 101-16).—E.A.K. 


1876. Trease, Geoffrey. Old Writers and Young Readers, E&S, 26, 1973, 99-112. 
During the past 40 years writers for the young have. begun to receive more respect, 
better remuneration, and fewer restrictions. However, there remain many differences 
between writing for children and for adults. Superficially sophisticated though they 
are, young readers need to be given more information than their elders. Thematic values 
are important but must operate through a well-organized plot that will appeal even to 
readers who do not easily grasp deeper or more subtle implications. The children’s 
novelist has moral responsibilities to be factual (e.g., in the historical background) and 
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to respect his reader’s immaturity. He must write simply and richly, remembering that 
a good children’s book must bear repetition and must be able to stand being read aloud. 
—S.A.W. 


AMERICAN 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 


1877. Howe, Irving. Reading Lionel Trilling, Commentary, 56:2, Aug. 1973, 68- 71 
(rev.-art., Sincerity and Authenticity, Harvard U., 1972). Although there are two 
Trillin ແ 016 who defines himself culturally through the modernist masters and another 
who questions the modernist enterprise—his principal role is that of historian of moral 
consciousness, This work sketches the turn from simcerity to authenticity as guiding 
cultural norms. Although distinctions blur because the two qualities tacitly dismiss the 
premise of objective truth, one may add to Trilling that sincerity, an attribute of 
Romanticism, requires a conduct of should, an awareness of limits; authenticity, a 
straining of modernism, urges a potential of is, an assertion of self as absolute. Aware 
of Trilling’s austere sense of life which makes Freud congenial to him, one may 
question the abrasive, coarse category of authenticity. —B.J.F. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Charles Brockden Brown 


1878. Tichi, Cecelia. Charles Brockden Brown, Translator, AL, 44:1, Mar. 1972, 1-12. 
Brown’s translation (1804) of Constantin de Volney’s A View of the Soil and Climate 
of the United States (1803) was not a perfunctory exercise but a vehicle for Brown’s 
nationalistic and expansionist ideals. While Volney attempted to show scientifically that 
America was unfit for civilized life, Brown refuted in his notes the notions that the 
American climate was conducive to disease and that the Indians were an incorrigible 
menace. Volney’s appendix utilized Bernard Romans’s Concise Natural and Moral 
History of East and West Florida (New York, 1775) to substantiate his assertions about 
climate and disease. Brown expanded the appendix, using the same source, to show 
the curakility of those evils. In fact, Brown’s translation reads almost like a promotional 
tract for the further expansion of U.S, territory, and is a prelude to his proposed 
General Geography. —J.C.A. 


Thomas Atwood Digges 


1879, Elias, Robert H., and Michael N. Stanton. Thomas Atwood Digges and AD. 
VENTURES OF ALONSO: Evidence from Robert Southey, AL, 44:1, Mar. 1972, 
118-122. The author of this first known novel (1775) by a citizen of the U.S. is 
Digges of Warburton, Maryland. Confirmation is found in the autobiographical letters 
of Robert Southey, whose mother’s half-sister, Elizabeth Tyler, was temporarily infatuated 
with Digzes. | —J.C.A. 


Jonathan Edwards 


1880. Wilson, David S. The Flying Spider, JHI, 32:3, July-Sept. 1971, 447-458. 
Edwards’s description of spiders travelling through the air (in Of Insects) written in 
1715 when he was 11 that he later polished into The Flying Spider for a learned corre- 
respondence, was not without precedents. A description by Martin Lister, Concerning 
the odd turn of some sheil-snails and the darting of spiders (Philosophical Transactions, 
Royal Scciety of London, 1669), and A Discourse upon the usefulness of the Silk of 
Spiders (1710) by François-Xavier Bon show remarkable resemblance to Edwards’s essay. 
The three descriptions help to clarify Edwards's habits of mind as well as the view of 
nature then current. —W.D.P. 
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VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Emerson Bennett 


1881. Poulsen, Richard C. Black George, Black Harris, and the Mountain Man 
Vernacular, Rendezvous, 8:1, Sum. 1973, 15-23. Because of his mountain talk, Black 
George, possibly based on George Ruxton’s account (Life in the Far West, ed. Leroy 
Hafen, U. of Ok., 1951) of a real mountain man, Black Harris, is very much alive among 
otherwise cardboard Victotian characters in Bennett’s The. Prairie Flower (1850) and 
Leni Leoti (1851). Fearless physical men, both were celebrated storytellers whose 
effectiveness derived in large part from their mountain language, a mixture of Indian 
words, trapping metaphors, Southern expressions, wrong prepositions, and bits of 
Spanish and French, ali: heightened by the insights and quickness of the mountain man. 
Whereas Black Harris used every word, wasting nothing, Black George’s language. is 
sometimes contrived and long-winded. Both Bennett and Ruxton, in leaving us examples 
of mountain speech with an authentic ring, have made minor contributions to American 
literature and have influenced later writers like Fergusson and Guthrie. —J.T.C. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


1882. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Young Emerson’s Transcendental Vision, ESQ, Nos. 
64 & 65, Sum. & Fall, 1971, 1-584. [Published by Transcendental Books, Hartford, 
Ct., 1971. This double number is sub-titled: An Exposition of His World View with 
an Analysis of the Structure, Backgrounds, and Meaning of NATURE (1836). Cameron’s 
purpose is to. establish a “critical introduction” to the “key classic of the American 
Renaissance” Transcendentalism..: The work contains a facsimile of the 1836 edition of 
Nature, discussions of Emerson’s sources for it, detailed. explanatory notes, analyses of 
each chapter, and an index-concordance to it. In tracing the development cf Emerson’s 
Transcendental. ideas, especially in regard to this work, Cameron includes several 
selections from and comments on early contributors to Transcendental thought, par- 
ticularly Coleridge, Swedenborg, Reed, and Kant.] _ —L.W.D. 


1883.:LaRosa, Ralph C. Invention and Imitation in Emerson’s Early Lectures, AL, 
44:1, Mar. 1972, 13-30. In-1833, Emerson, having left the ministry, studied biological 
exhibitions at the Jardin des Plantes, attended scientific lectures at the Sorbonne; and 
decided to study the “symmetry” of nature. Further influenced by Francis Bacon, he 
chose “invention” (the discernment, through observation of nature’s ultimate design), 
rather than “imitation” (the mere copying of nature or other men’s art). Besides studying 
nature, he examined the “proverbs of nations,” from which he felt he could discover 
fundamental truths hidden in the natural language of the people. This natural language 
was present in America and was a vital source for American literature, as Emerson 
demonstrated. His literary style became loaded with quotations of folk and literary 
“proverbs” and with his own inventions based on the rhythms, stylistic devices, and 
logical or rhetorical structures of those proverbs. | . —J.C.A. 


Margaret Fuller | 

1884, Allen, ‘Margaret V. The Political and Social Criticism of Margaret Fuller, SAQ, 
72:4, Aut.. 1973, 560-3573. Fuller’s transformation from inexperience and. disinterest 
in politics to dedicated activist occurred in little more than 10 years. In 1841 she was 
preoccupied with transcendental values; only the works of Jefferson interested her, and 
the slavery issue was unknown to her. Only women’s rights engaged her interest. In 
1844, as critic for the New York Daily Tribune, she began to develop social consciousness 
but believed that the resolution to many social ills was one of private responsibility. In 
1846, her trip to Europe, especially 10: Italy during the revolution, provoked a drastic 
ae in perspective, and she drifted. steadily leftward, toward a republican cause. 

| —R.D.J. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1885. Graham, John. The Restored Passages in the Centenary Edition of THE 
BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, HAR, 24:2, Sp. 1973, 110-14. Although the editors 
(William Charvat and others) of the centenary edition (Ohio State U., 1964) base 
their text on the Morgan Ms, they have included three passages deleted from this Ms. 
The inclusions are based on the assumption that the deletions were suggested by either 
Hawthorne’s wife or his editor and therefore were not deleted for literary reasons. 
Examination of the deleted passages in the context of the whole Ms indicates that 
Hawthorre did indeed delete them himself in order to preserve the characterization 
of Cloverdale. | | . —M.R. 


ຈ 


1886. By2rs, John R., Jr. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES and THE 
DAUGHTERS OF DR. BYLES: A Probable Source, PMLA, 89:1; Jan. 1974, 174- 
177. Hawthorne’s novel may:owe a considerable debt'to Eliza Leslie’s sketch of two 
spinsters (1842). Both Hepzibah Pyncheon and the Misses Byles reside in ancestral 
homes shaded by giant trees and furnished with portraits, chairs, and tables from 
another age. Hepzibah physically resembles Catherine and lives under the imprint of 
the past, awaiting the return of her brother who has been in prison for 30 years. The 
Misses Byles await their nephew whose self-imposed exile has lasted 40 years.—P.G.D. 


1887. Blow, Suzanne. Pre-Raphaelite Allegory in THE MARBLE FAUN, AL, 44:1, 
Mar. 1972, 122-127. Hawthorne’s mention of Pre-Raphaelite paintings and his use of 
symbolism in this work suggest an influence of Pre-Raphaelite theory. This symbolism, 
unlike that most often used in his previous novels, consists of minute realistic depiction 
of static objects or scenery with allegorical significance. At the least, there was a 
similarity in Hawthorne’s methods and those of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.—J.C.A. 


1888. Jenkins, R. B. A New Look At An Old Tombstone, NEQ, 45:3, Sept. 1972, 
417-421. The final sentence of The Scarlet Letter is not Hester Prynne’s epitaph. The 
stone beers only the Letter A as its device, not the heraldic last sentence which is the 
author's description of that device. Since both the- tombstone and its device were 
originally intended for Arthur Dimmesdale, the A sa dela Angel. Only secondarily 
can it symbolize Hester’s adultery and ability. —E.A.B. 


1889, Lease, Benjamin. “The Whole Is a Prose Poem”: An Early Review of THE 
SCARLET LETTER, AL, 44:1, Mar. 1972, 128-130. An anonymous review of 
Hawthorne’s novel in the Boston Post, Mar. 21, 1850, five days after its publication, 
anticipated Q. D. Leavis’s criticism that the book is to be judged by poetical standards, 
and Melville’s criticism that the author rises above cant and creeds to show truth, 
whether God-born or devil-born. Further, the reviewer corroborates the instant 
popularity of the novel. [The review is reproduced here.] . LCA. 


1890. Todd, Robert E. The Magna Mater Archetype in THE SCARLET LETTER, ` 
NEQ, 45:3, Sept. 1972, 421-429. Hester Prynne is a source of both destructicn and 
rebirth, 3 bipolar figure typifying Jung’s “anima” or Magna Mater archetype. Haw- 
thorne describes her first appearance by comparing her to the Virgin Mary. She brings 
spiritual death to Dimmesdale in the biblical sense that “the wages of sin is death.” 
But he cies only after she has redeemed him during their encounter in the forest. Her 
embrace of the dying minister resembles the Pieta. | —E.A.B. 

Eliza Leslie 


t 


Cf.: Item 1886. 


Herman Melville 


1891. Rose, Edward J. Annihilation and Ambiguity; MOBY DICK and “The Town- 
Ho’s Story,” NEQ, 45:4, Dec. 1972, 541-558. Chapter 54 is the epitome of this work. 
It can be understood only by examining Melville’s quest for certitude. He saw ambiguity 
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as the only absolute, and -his ambiguity is central to Romanticism in which all existence 
15 paradoxical, In narrating the Town-Ho’s story, Ishmael renarrates his own; he is the 
archetype.of an outcast or wanderer whose role is always ambiguous. The sole survivor 
of a “Job-like disaster,” he seeks his Tahiti, ເ.) the imperfection of man’s 
existence as his salvation. Ag . —E.A.B. 


Cf.: Item 1943, 


William Gilmore Simms 


1892. Hubert. Thomas. Simms’s Use of Milton and Wordsworth in THE YEMASSEE: 
An Aspect of Symbolism in the Novel, SCarR, 6:1, Nov. 1973, 58-65. The symbolism 
of Simm’s novel shows the influence of Wordsworth and Milton. Simms describes Bess 
Matthews’s encounter with the rattlesnake in language borrowed from Wordsworth’s 
description in his poetry of the sublime in nature. Simms’s description also resembles the 
second confrontation of Eve with Satan in Paradise Lost. The rattlesnake symbolizes not 
only the Yemassee but also the existence of evil which man “must soberly recognize and 
restrain if he is to achieve and maintain the condition. of civilization.” > . ເ. SK. 


Daniel Webster 


1893. Bartlett. Irving H. _Daniel Webster As A Symbolic Hero, NEQ, 45:4, Dec. 1972, 
484-507. A long career, remarkable versatility, a mysterious gift of presence, and care- 
fully written orations established Webster’s public reputation. : However, his special role 
as defender and guardian of traditional American ideals enshrined him as a symbolic 
hero and prompted Emerson to style him “the world's completest man.” —E.A.B. 


Walt Whitman 


1894, Linon Charles R. LEAVES OF GRASS—Pure Acapulco Gold, CEA, 36:1, 
Nov. 1973, 18-20. Miss LePage, an outspoken student [in the author’s class] believes 
Whitman’s poem favors the use of drugs. She points out that Whitman refers not 
only to grass- itself, but also to fragrances and trips. She even suggests that his 
references to speeding and floating prove that he was an acid and speed freak.—B.J.M. 


1895, Ignatow, David. From the Notebooks of David Ignatow, AP, 4:3, Sum. 1973, 
40-45. Whitman tried to put the human factor before the machine and failed and 
knew he had failed. He saw the necessity of bringing all peoples of all nations together 
within one common denominator. Even though there is a commonality, a self, in every 
man, it cannot be made to endure unless all the selves learn to respect and support one 
another’s wish to live. te, a —M.B.A. 


1896. Wrobel, Arthur. Whitman and the Phrenologists: The Divine Body and the 
Sensuous Soul, PMLA, 89:1, Jan. 1974, 17-23. Insisting that the “Me” is the center 
and meaning of all experience and that reality is indistinguishable from the self, Whit- 
man turns to the phrenological concept of the. soul as the agent that makes the physical 
self susceptible to the spiritual and the infinite. The soul transforms sensuous data into 
the spiritual truths that are integral in the mystic union of all being. The poet’s 
identification of robust health with spiritual awareness forms the basis of his mate- 
rialistic monism in which the body and soul are merged. Thus the sensible is the supra- 
sensible, matter is mind, and dualism presents no problem. A single identity is 
achieved when the soul “charges” the universe and perceives the ideal in the actual. 
Phrenological ideas also inform his transcendentalism, his sensual mysticism, and even 
his poetic catalogues. —P.G.D. 


ໄນ, NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Kate Chopin 


1897. Milliner, Gladys W. The Tragic Imperative: THE AWAKENING and. THE 
BELL JAR, MWoON, 2:1, Dec. 1973, 21-27. The main characters in Chopin’s novel 
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and in Plath’s are inspired by the need to assert themselves. They are defeated by 
society and biology and one ends in suicide, the other in attempted suicide and madness. 
This frustration of women in their attempt for fulfillment as individuals is a universal 
tragedy. Both authors suffered as did their characters. Chopin was killed as an artist 
through adverse criticism of her book and Plath successfully completed her character’s 
attempt at suicide. —O.M. 


_ Emily Dickinson 
1898, Adair, Virginia. Dickinson’s DEATH IS A DIALOGUE BETWEEN, Expl, 27:7, 
Mar. 1969, Item 52. Death in this poem is both a “Dialogue” and one of the two 
voices in the dialogue. The Spirit shows its indifference to Death by shedding the 
clay garment of the body and departing, thus ending both the “Dialogue” and Death. 
—M.A.G. 


1899. Burns, Graham. Emily Dickinson’s Creative Passivity, CR, No. 16, 1973, 71-90. 
Dickinscn’s verse has neither the positive feelings of the romantic nor the evasive 
negativity of the Victorian; thus it contrasts with the general poetic temper of its time. 
As her mind is unusually content to receive and organize what is impressed upon it 
from the outside, her poems dramatize a consciousness which is acted upon and which 
experiences the world—most often a moment of shock or of collapse in a human drama 
—with complete physical passivity. This may account for Dickinson’s preoccupation with 
death as the ultimate imposition to which all life is subjected and which has to be 
accepted by forced passivity. | | —R.L. 


Mary Wilkins Freeman 


1900. Gallagher, Edward J. Freeman’s THE REYOLT OF MOTHER, Expl, 27:7, 
Mar. 1969, Item 48. The biblical names-““Adoniram” and “Sarah” in this story indicate 
a corres>ondence between the fictional and the biblical characters. Adoniram was over- 
seer for King Solomon, and the husbandry of his New England namesake is a worthy 
reflection on his name. The biblical Sarah bore a child at the age of 90. Mrs. Penn 
carries in her symbolically the great action she will perform in her old age. The name 
of Nancy Penn’s suiter, George Eastman, represents the urban, business, and materialistic 
society toward which America was turning. —M.A.G. 


Bret Harte 


1901. Atkinson, F. G. Bret Harte: A New Letter; N&Q, 21:1, Jan 1974, 28-29. 
Replying in Apr. 1900 to A. T. Quiller-Couch, Harte referred him affably to his British 
publishers for permission to include his What the Bullet Sang in The Oxford Book of 
English Verse and expressed pleasure in Quiller-Couch’s short stories “of Western life 
and character.” —J.S.P. 


William James 
1902. Lawn, Beverly. From Temple to Streets: The Style of PRAGMATISM, NEQ, 
45:4, Dec. 1972, 526-540. Disharmony between style and theory and faulty assess- 
ment ວ໌ “the common mind” explain the failure of James’s book. His desire for 
immedizte acceptance by the majority. undercuts the validity of his theory. Slang, 
colloquialisms, anecdotes, I-Thou dialogue, and especially the prominent cash-value 
figures horrifed intellectuals and offended the general reader. James forgot his own 
principle that men listen and learn when the appeal is to their better selves. The language 
of crass materialism shamed Americans who lived by its standards. ——E.A.B. 


Grace. King 
1903. Eush, Robert. Grace King and Mark Twain, AL, 14:1, Mar. 1972, 31-51. The 
unpublished correspondence and notes of the New Orleans novelist include comments 
on Tweéein’s character, on the artist Frederick E. Church and his spectacular home 
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“Olano,” on visits to the Clemenses in Hartford and elsewhere, on Joseph Twichell, on 
the commander-in-chief' of the G.A.R., Genera! Lucius Fairchild, on the theatrical 
manager and playwright Augustin Daly, on William Dean Howells, and on the death of 
Susy Clemens. Three previously unpublished letters from Twain are also in the collection: 
one praises King’s novella Earthlings (1888). Another concerns the possibility of Twain’s 
publishing, by subscription, an autobiography of the Louisiana historian Charles Gayarré. 
The third denies any intention to insult the French critic Th. Bentzon (pseudonym of 
Marie Thérése Blanc) in his comic retranslation of The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County from Bentzon’s French translation. [The Twain letters are published in 
full. Excerpts from King’s letters and notes are rublished.] —J.C.A. 


Mark Twaia 


1904. Aspiz, Harold. Mark Twain and “Doctor” Newton, AL, 44:1, Mar. 1972, 130- 
136. In The Autobiography of Mark Twain (published 1961, dictated 1906), Twain told 
of the faith-healing in 1864 of Olivia Langdon, later Twain’s wife. The healer was 
“Doctor” James Rogers Newton, a sketch of whose life, The Modern Bethesda, or the 
Gift of Healing Restored (ed., A. E. Newton, 1879), corroborates Twain’s account with 
minor variations. Newton was also probably a model for the Dauphin in Huckleberry 
Finn. —J.C.A. 


Cf.: Items 1903 and 1966. 


Drama 


1908. Gilliard, Frederick W. Theatre in Early Idaho: A Brief Review and Appraisal, 
Rendezvous, 8:1, Sum. 1973, 25-31. Much information about theatrical offerings in 
Idaho between the 1860’s and 90’s is in territorial newspapers. Professional troupes 
visited the larger towns, and amateur groups often provided dramatic entertainment in 
smaller more remote communities. Although sericus drama, including Shakespeare, was 
offered, most presentations were superficial in sub ect matter, with melodrama and farce 
very popular and the battle of the sexes a favorite theme. The lack of permanent theater 
buildings -and the burlesque atmosphere often surrounding performances indicate that 
drama in early Idaho was more a diversion than an important part of life. The plays 
that dominated the territorial stage in many ways reflected fashions of theatrical decline 
prevalent in both the East and England. —J.T.C. 


VIN. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Lyman Frank Baum 


1906. Jones, Vernon H. The Oz Parade, NOrIR, 3:4, 1973, 375-378. The Wonderful 
Wizard of Oz (1900) initiated the still-continuing popular fascination with Oz, an 
American fairyland. After years of failure in various occupations, Baum developed 
“wonder-tales” featuring only agreeable incidents and identifiably American settings. 
Such evidence as an international fan club and scholarly investigation attests to current 
interest in Oz. —A.J.M. 


Saul Bellow 
1907. Maloney, Stephen R. Half-way to Byzantium: MR. SAMMLER’S PLANET 
, and the Modern Tradition, SCarR, 6:1, Nov. 1573, 31-40. Bellow’s novel resembles 
and even echoes Yeats’s Sailing to Byzantium. Both works deplore the modern valua- 
tion of flesh over spirit and youth over age. Eut whereas Yeats’s poem suggests a 
strong division between body and spirit, Artur Semmler “strives for harmony between 
solitude and society.” Bellow’s criticism.of modernism, his “sailing half-way to Byzan- 
tium,” has surprised and outraged “cosmopolitan, ‘liberated’” critics. . —J.S.K. 


Alfred Bester 
1908. Riggenbach, Jeff. Science Fiction as Will and Idea: The World of Alfred Bester, 
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RQ, 5:3, Aug. 1972, 168-177. In Bester’s world man is driven by irrational desires 
and urges; Bester’s hero is a man of almost superhuman power and violence who is at 
the center of a world in upheaval and whose will is a “timeless reservoir of psychic 
energy.” Bester uses Freudian imagery and ironic allusions which, together with his 
be S. unify his themes and plots. —S.A.W. 


Brigid Brophy 
1909, Alvarez, A. He-She With Linguistic Leprosy, SatR, 53: 4, Jan. 24, 1970, 25-27, 
39 (rev.-art., In Transit, 1969). Brophy’s most recent book is slighter by far than her 
other inconsiderable novels, which is distressing since the author is a competent critic, 
though a gadfly and witch-weird, and is noted for her clear, epigrammatic prose. The 
plot ‘of this work begins in an airport terminal, goes nowhere, and features a single 
characte>-narrator unsure of all things, from its sex to its punning, pseudo-Joycean 
language. Brophy’s in-the-van appearance as modern writer is belied by her old-fashioned 
experimentalism. It is unfortunate that she should feel the necessity to write a bad 
book to bolster what may be an unrealistic public image. —M.D.R. 


James Branch Cabell 
Cf.: Item 1968. 


Willa Cather | | 
1910. Stouck, David. Willa Cather's Last Four Books, Novel, 7:1, Fall 1973, 41-53. 
In her last four books (Obscure Destinies, Lucy Gayheart, Sapphira and the Slave Girl, 
and The Old Beauty and others) Cather turned to the world of her own past.in Nebraska 
and Virginia, and these books suggest that she had come to give life priority over art. 
The books are full of humility and remorse, There is a recurring concern with success 
achieved at the cost of human sympathy and a recognition of the errors of youth. The 
staries also contain a quest for redemption, particularly from DESC None and the 
pursuit of power. - —A.B.F. 


1911. Clark, Harry Hayden. Willa Cather, CLit, 13:2, Sp, 1972, 258-260 (rev.-art., 
James Woodress, Willa Cather: Her Life and Art, Western, 1970). Woodress’s judiciously 
proportioned biography is justified because of the wealth 01 new material, particularly 
letters, it presents and because of Woodress’s masterful focusing of that material; “he 
deftly and concisely uses the most significant new findings to illuminate more fully her 
major works.” | —E.A.K. 


John Ciardi 
1912. Cifelli, Edward. The Size of John Ciardi’s Song, CEA, 36:1, Nov. 1973, 21-27. 
Ciardi has both a spiritual affinity for poetry and a technical mastery of his craft. He 
uses traditional stanzas, standard grammatical constructions, and natural speech rhythms. 
His desire to be understood occasionally leads to redundancy. His verse is perscnal and 
introspective, but reflective rather than passionate. A detailed analysis of a short poem, 
The Size of a Song, shows Ciardi at his best. = —BJ.M. 


Hart Crane 
1913. Davison, Richard Allan. Hart Crane, Louis Untermeyer, and T. S. Eliot:. A New 
Crane Letter, AL, 44:1, Mar. 1972, 143-146. A previously unpublished letter. from 
Crane to Untermeyer (Jan. 19, 1923) praises Untermeyer’s criticism of Eliot and asks 
bim to read the Ms—which accompanied the letter—of Crane’s For the Marriage of 
Faustus and Helen. [The letter is printed here.] I —J. C.A. 


Robert Creeley 


1914. Altieri, Charles. The Unsure Egoist: Robert Creeley and the Theme of Nothing- 
ness, CLit, 13:2, Sp. 1972, 162-185. Analysis of poems from For Love, Words, and 
Pieces shows the connection between Creeley’s poetic doctrine and the experiential 
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threat of the void in his poetry. Poetry of description makes statements about the 
world; poetry of action expresses the energies of life. World and self are therefore 
united in active poetry, whereas description marks the disunion of subject and object. 
The poet fears that he may. fall from the active into the alienated condition of the 
descriptive. Thus, for early modern poets, such as Yeats, “the dance” remains a 
transcendent ideal momentarily reached. in rare moments of vision. But for Creeley, 
“for the contemporary poet in general, the task has become to imagine and create the 
possibility that all men can integrate note and interval, dancer and the dance.” —E.A.K. 


Samuel R. Delany . 
Cf.: Item 1845. 


Ralph Ellison 
1915. Savory, J erold J. Descent and Baptism in NATIVE SON, INVISIBLE MAN, 
DUTCHMAN, ChSRev, 3:1, 1973, 33-37. From his descent into the hell of the Dalton 
household (Native Son), Wright's Bigger Thomas is baptized by the fire of fear to find 
identity and freedom in acts of crime. From his descent into the hell of New York’s 
“Liberty Paint Factory” and Infirmary, Ellison’s Invisible Man is baptized by the fire 
of conflict to find identity and freedom in self-acceptance and anonymity. From his 
descent into the hell of the subway, LeRoi Jones’s Clay is baptized by the fire of 
vicious racism to emerge as a judge of that racism and to die the sacrificial death of a 
“Black Messiah.” These three fictional characters reflect a descent into hell and a 
baptism by fire that has been going on in America for decades. —Z.J.B: 


Philip José Farmer 


1916. Rottensteiner, Franz. Playing Around with Creation: Philip José Farmer, S-FS, 
1:2, Fall 1973, 94-98. In such works as Outside Inside, To Your Scattered Bodies Go, 
and A Bowl Bigger than Earth Farmer presents hellish worlds, before birth and after, 
utterly without hope. His works depict various levels of man’s degradation and reject 
the autonomy of human values and human beings, maintaining that man is only 
property, utterly at the mercy of childlike, prankish, sadistic dimwits called gods or 
ethicals. Farmer’s works are valueless as speculative thought and are only vehicles for 
salable violence and sex. —W.R. 


William Faulkner 


1917. Behrens, Ralph. Collapse of Destiny: The Thematic Center of ABSALOM, 
ABSALOM!, PMLA, 89:1, Jan. 1974, 24-33. In this novel Faulkner achieves mythic 
significance ‘and universality by using parallels between Sutpen’s attempt to found a 
dynasty and the attempts of the ancient Hebrew rulers to establish their kingdoms. 
The title of the novel and the numerous analogies between its plot and incidents in the 
Old Testament indicate that Faulkner intended the biblical accounts to illuminate and 
strengthen his theme. Critics have advanced theories to explain Sutpen’s failure: One 
centers on innocence, another on hubris, another on the socioeconomic injustices of the 
pre-Civil War South, which are magnified in Sutpen’s character. A more tenable theory 
is that the very concept of dynasty is so en flawed that failure is inevitable. 

—P.G.D. 


1918. Hagopian, John V. The Biblical Background of Faulkner's ABSALOM, 
ABSALOM!, CEA, 36:2, Jan. 1974, 22-24. In the story in H Samuel and in Faulkner’s 
. novel, the eldest son of a strong patriarch desires an incestuous relationship with his 
half-sister and is murdered by his half-brother. However, Faulkner ironically inverts 
motives and emotional attitudes. Sutpen, in contrast to David, neither triumphs nor 
laments the disappearance of. his pounce: son. He is, in fact, incapable of such love 
and compassion. | l —B.J.M. 
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1919. Bethea, Sally. Further Thoughts on Racial Implications in Faulkner’s : THAT 
EVENING SUN, NMW, 6:3, Win.. 1974, 87-92. [This article is ‘a reply to Scottie 
Davis, Faulkner’s Nance: Racial Implications in THAT EVENING SUN, NMW, 
5:1, Sp. 1972, 30-32 (AES, 16:6, Feb. 1973, 1786).] Faulkner’s Nancy does not fail 
because of faults and weaknesses which are her own responsibility. An examination of 
this story, of others, and of remarks Faulkner made about it indicates that the commu- 
nity does fail Nancy and that the white family whom she has served ມ does -not 
stand by her in crisis. —M.T. 


1920. Schmuhl, Robert. Faulkner’ss SANCTUARY: The Last Laugh of Innocence, 
NMW, 63, Win. 1974, 73-80. The man-child Tommy is the only character in Sanctuary 
who wins a reader’s sympathy. An embodiment of simple-minded innocence, he is 
appealing because of his instinctive goodness, because he confronts unreasonable and 
deadly surroundings, and because he is finally slaughtered by Popeye, the personification 
of evil. . - —M.T. 


1921. Carey, Glenn O. William Faulkner on the Automobile as Socio-Sexual Symbol, 
CEA, 36:2, Jan. 1974, 15-17. In many of his novels. Faulkner condemns the auto- 
mobile as “a Frankenstein and sex symbol of what man has invented but cannot control.” 
In Intruder in the Dust Gavin Stevens claims that the automobile has made the American 
woman cold and undersexed, In Sartoris the contemporary automobile actually destroys 
old Bayard, the old aristocrat who wanted to maintain the Southern traditions of 
integrity and honor. | —B.J.M. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


1922. Moses, Edwin. F. Scott Fitzgerald and the Quest to the Ice Palace, CEA, 36:2, 
Jan. 1974, 11-14. An early story of Fitzgerald’s, The Ice Palace, throws light on the 
false quest motif so predominant in his novels. Sally Carrol rejects the lazy and-shiftless 
but warm and fertile life of the South to visit Harry Bellamy in the North. She dis- 
covers that Northern society is masculine and aggressive. The ice palace, the ideal of 
Harry’s society, glitters brightly, but the ice itself is cold and dark, and Sally recognizes 
that to remain in the North would cause her spiritual death. However, return to: the 
South does not result in spiritual growth; rather, she returns to the life of her child- 
hood, failing to synthesize the masculine aspects of the North with the feminine aspects 
of the South. —B.J.M. 


1923. Wycherley, H. Alan. The Fitzgerald Fad, CEA, 36:2, Jan. 1974, 29-30. Though 
Fitzgerald is a writer of limited talent and scope, he has been praised to the skies by 
critics unable to overcome the taint of sentimentality. These critics often “create their 
own substitute Fitzgerald.” | —B.J.M. 


1924. H.cks, Granville. Postscripts to His ລ໌ SatR, 46:42, Oct. 19, 1963, 
31-32 (rev.-art., The Letters of F. Scott Fitzgerald, ed., Andrew Turnbull, Scribners, 
1963). Fitzgerald’s reputation is almost wholly based on his single -great novel, The 
Great Gatsby; in fact, many feel his position is founded less on his actual accomp- 
lishments than on his potential as a writer. His letters are ample evidence of this. 
Though ‘Turnbull groups them according to addresses rather than chronologically, the 
letters, particularly those to Ernest Hemingway and John Peale Bishop, show Fitzgerald 
to be a serious professional author and a generous friend and. critic to literary. begin- 
ners. Not all the letters are book-talk; many focus on financial affairs, but all reveal 
Fitzgerald as deserving of our admiration and respect. —M.D.R. 


Richard Foreman I ' 
1925. Kirby, Michael. Richard Foreman’s Ontological-Hysteric Theatre, DramR, 17:2, 
June 1973, 5-32. Of the plays Total Recall (1971), HcOh TiEnla or Hotel China: Part 
1 and 2 (1971-72), Evidence (1972), and Sophia—-(Wisdom) Part 3: The Cliffs (1972- 
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73), Sophia can represent Foreman’s theater, in which he -is evidently writer, director, 
and. designer of virtually plotless experiments in visual reality. Even though there is no 
story or plot, verbal ideas and references, combined with repeated visual effects, char- 
acters, and places, weave thematic texture which causes the audience to think and 
therefore to arrive at its own conclusions, for the theatrical experience only stimulates 
thinking and offers no conclusions. —A.LD. 


I Ernest J. Gaines 
1926. Ingram, Forrest, and Barbara Steinberg. On the Verge: An Interview with Ernest 
J. Gaines, NOrIR, 3:4, 1973, 339-344. Gaines feels that a black woman like his Miss 
Jane (fhe Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman, Dial, 1971) can act, whereas the black 
man is on the verge of acting. Gaines finds first-person narrative easy, because he can 
use plantation dialect without worrying about standard grammar. The forthcoming 
In My Father’s House has a Southern setting with which he feels comfortable. The 
strongest literary influence on him has been Faulkner, Public recognition in the South 
means acceptance in the region. He organized the short-story cycle Bloodline (Dial, 
1968) so that the characters progress in age and experience. According to Gaines a 
developing writer learns most In writing classes from individual instruction-—A.J.M. 


William Goyen 
1927. Hicks, Granville. Practicing the Holy Persuasion, SatR, 46:40, Oct. 5, 1963, 
25-26 (rev.-art., The Fair Sister, Doubleday, 1963). In his most recent novel, based on 
a story from a previous collection, The Faces of Blood Kindred (1960), Goyen plays 
with realism, fantasy, and poetic- language, as he did in The House of Breath (1950) 
and In a Farther Country (1955). In The Fair Sister, he uses realistic elements and 
then develops fantasy upon fantasy and meaning within meaning. Essentially, the book 
is about a female evangelist who is telling her own story, and shows Goyen’s artistry 
in mixing misunderstood motives, intricate twists of fate, and hilarious farce.—-M.D.R. 


Alice Walworth Graham 


1928. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Alice Walworth Graham: Popular Novelist, NMW, 6:3, 
Win. 1974, 63-68. An examination of Lost River, The Natchez Woman, Romantic 
Lady, Indigo Bend, The Vows of the Peacock, and Cibola indicates that the reasons for 
Graham’s popularity are her mastery of local color, her strong characterizations, and 
her particular mixture of realism and romanticism, all marks of a good storyteller —M.T. 


Red Groom 


1929, Argelander, Ronald. Red Groom’s Homemade Theatre: HIPPODROME, DramR, 
17:2, June 1973, 92-100. Presented as part of a program in New York in May 1972, 
this 45-minute piece uses spectacle, danger, surprise, and unusual effects against a lack 
of complex dialogue. Exploiting contrast, Hippodrome Hardware uses vaudeville and 
circus techniques and by its artful artlessness has the appearance of an “extravagant 
backyard spectacle.” -——A.I.D. 


Joseph Heller 


1930. McDonald, Walter R. He Took Off: Yossarian and the Different Drummer, CEA, 
36:1, Nov. 1973, 14-16. Yossarian of Heller’s Catch-22 should not be criticized as a 
coward and a “cop-out” for running away at the end of the novel. He is a part of the 
tradition of heroes in American fiction who “take off,” rejecting comfort and pleasure 
in an attempt to find an individual rather than a conventional honor. He does refuse 
the senseless martyrdom of a court-martial, but he also renounces a free trip home 
as a hero. As Heller points out, Yossarian “has moved off dead center finally and 
begun to act for himself.” —B.J.M. 
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Ernest Hemingway 
1931. Kobler, J. F. Lets Run Catherine Barkley up the Flag Pole and See Who 
Salutes, CEA, 36:2, Jan. 1974, 4-10. In A Farewell to Arms Hemingway overtly gives 
an unevaluated view of Catherine and Frederic’s romance; however, the careful reader 
will discover beneath the novel’s surface a covert disapproval of romantic love. Heming- 
way's “stvlistic flatness” demonstrates the emptiness of the affair. Catherine never calls 
Frederic by name, showing that he is chiefly a substitute for her first love. She is 
really in _ove with romantic love. The conclusion of the novel indicates that romantic 
love ruins a man by making everything except the love object unimportant. —B.J.M. 


1932, Allen, Michael J. B. The Unspanish War in FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, 
CLit, 13:2, Sp. 1972, 204-212. Hemingway’s novel operates on two levels: one historical 
and politically concrete; the other metaphysical and symbclic. Robert Jordan finds 
himself in a specific war, fighting for a particular cause. But he is also a foreigner, 
metaphysically an alien, seeking relatedness to an abstract principle worthy of fighting 
for and winning. Acts of war—fighting, blowing bridges, etc.—have value for him only 
insofar as they lead beyond the specificity of time, to a moment of such intensity that 
past, present, and future fuse into present. Hence, from a Marxist, or ideological view- 
point, “there is an objectivity about Jordan that is dangerously ambiguous.” Yet it is 
the metaphysical level of the work that gives it mythic dimensions and the lasting 
quality of art. —E.A.K. 


1933. Kenny, William. Hunger and the Amaea Dream in TO HAVE AND HAVE 
NOT, CEA, 36:2, Jan. 1974, 26-28. References to hunger, eating, and the mouth 
develop the theme of this novel—the collapse of the American dream. To feed his 
family Harry Morgan is forced into crime. After he is shot, he realizes that a lone man 
is bound 10 fail in our. predatory: and perverse society. —B.J.M. 


1934. Canaday, Nicholas, Jr. The Motif of the Inner Ring in Hemingway’s Fiction, 
CEA, 36 2, Jan. 1974, 18-21. All of Hemingway’s fiction is dominated by the motif 
of the Inner Ring—a name for varying degrees of intimacy between people within a 
closed circle. The Inner Ring provides a bulwark against anarchy. The members of an 
Inner Ring are more loyal to each other than to the outside cause which brings them 
together. They tend to be self-righteous and to pity those outside their circle. They 
often share a common catastrophe, uniting in a professional brotherhood. In a special 
version oz the Inner Ring, a man and woman share a private, intimate, and unconven- 
` tional relationship in which true love does not play a part. Examples of the Inner 
Ring motif can be found in both the short stories and the novels. | —B.J.M. 


1935. Klotman, Phyllis R. The Sun Also Rises on Nueva Andalucia, CEA, 36:2, Jan. 
1974, 31-33. [The author gives an account of her personal experiences at a bull ‘fight 
in Nueva Andalucia, relating them to Hemingway’s descriptions of bull fights.]}—~B.J.M. 


Randall Jarrell 


1936, Weisberg, Robert. Randall Jarrell: The Integrity of his Poetry, CentR, 17:3, Sum. 
1973, 237-256. There are two sides to Jarrell. One is a dilettante, interested in opera 
and German mythology, never obscure, writing gentle satire on, American character 
types. The other is haunted by a need to return to childhood, to an infantile or pre- 
infantile state. In spite of apparent looseness, Jarrell achieved a unity of the two sides 
in The Lest World, traceable not in a single kind of poem but in the remarkable control 
and depth of his material. Some of the best poems in the volume are epiphanies, 1.6., 
a return to the childhood perspective. His monologues or character poems are not 
psychologically dramatic, but are mood pieces on the theme of the smothered child within 
the adult. Some of his mythic poems, on the other hand, deal with the darker 
psychological mysteries. —L.D.B. 
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LeRoi Jones 
Cf: Item 1915. | 


Denise. Leveriov 
1937. Kyle, Carol A. Every Step an Arrival: SEX VARIATIONS and the Musical 
Structure of Denise Levertov’s Poetry, CentR, 17:3, Sum. 1973, 281-296. As an analogy 
for motion and for life itself the dance forms the pervading structure in all of Denise 
Levertov’s poetry. The structure is most fully developed in this work, in which the 
suite forms the pattern, with each section of the poem a self-contained analogy with one 
of the parts. As motion, as sound waves, or as a found place, music appears in all of 
her poetry. In Footprints the analogy with the dance becomes so tightly structured that 
the freshness and vitality of the poems are partly sacrificed. —L.D.B. 


Jack London 


1938. Henry, James L. THE FIRST POET: Jack London or George Sterling; JLNL, 
6:2, May-Aug. 1973, 60-65. The record of Lordon’s authorship of this one-act play, 
may be false. ‘Correspondence and a Ms written by Sterling, a friend who edited much 
of London’s work, suggest that Sterling wrote the original version of the play. [Changes 
in text between the Sterling Ms and published versions are included.] —C.R.D. 


1939. Lacassin, Francis, and-Annie Woodbridge. A Classic of the Revolt, JLNL, 6:2, 
May-Aug. 1973, 71-78. The Iron Heel is a thinty disguised instrument of propaganda. 
The novel, admired by Leon Trotsky, was written. by London to popularize Marxist 
theories in America. | —C.R.D. 


1940. Mehl, R.: F., Jr. Jack London, Alfred Henry Lewis, and Primitive Woman, 
JLNL, 6:2, May-Aug. 1973, 66-70. London, often accused of plagiarism, readily ad- 
mitted to borrowing material from wherever he found it. Although no direct evidence 
of plagiarism can be documented, London’s story The Wit of Porportuk (1906) bears a 
strong. resemblance in its plot and its emphasis on the role of primitive woman to 
Alfred Henry Lewis’s The Mills of Savage Gods (1902). —C.R.D. 


1941. Cook, George. London’s BOOKMAN Letters, JLNL, 6:2, . May-Aug. 1973, 
81-87. London was critical of reviewers, but at times he blamed himself when a re- 
viewer missed the underlying meaning of one ošË his works, an admission made in a 
letter to The Bookman (1903). In another letter =o The Bookman (1905) London com- 
mented on his experiences as a literary critic and agent for his friends’ works and con- 
cluded .that such a role tended to estoy friendship and to have a negative effect on 
his own work. | —C.R.D. 


1942. Sorgenstein, Samuel. The Truth about Jack London: Reminiscences of Upton 
Sinclair, JUNL, 6:2, May-Aug. 1973, 79-80. [Taken from Wiadomosci Literackie, Aug. 
30, 1925.] Sinclair remembers the continuous dispute between London and himself 
about the advantages and disadvantages of asceticism vs. indulgence. He also remembers 
that London tended to be caught between his desires for socialism and for individualism. 

—C.R.D. 


: Robert Lowell 
1943. Stone, “Albert E. A New Version of American Innocence: Robert Lowell’s 
BENITO CERENO, NEO, 45:4, Dec. 1972, 476-438. Lowell’s historical melodrama 
strips innocence from the American past and asserts the bond between present and past 
aggression and violence. The literary power ot his adaptation is achieved through 
dramatic form, poetic language, and historical imagination. By elaborating on Melville’s 
devices of tableau and imagery and echoing his “topics, tropes and vocabulary” in 
modern idiom, Lowell points simultaneously to Melville’s past and his own present. 
The play lacks Melville’s complexity and compassion because these qualities are in- 
appropriate to Lowell’s artistry and his view of “raw” American history. —E. A.B. 
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1944, Fein, Richard J. LORD WEARY’S CASTLE Revisited, PMLA, 89:1, Jan. 1974, 
34-41. This volume (1946) conveys a sense of historical destruction during and im- 
mediately after World War II. Lowell’s efforts to relieve his despair by integrating it with 
Catholic belief, Classical themes, and European and American history only confirm 
the apocalyptic view. The religious poetry in particular seeks a redemptive state beyond 
war and violence, but usually results only in confirming the sénse of destruction. The 
rhythms express Lowell’s compulsion to deal with violence. But no religious or stylistic 
allegiances, or awareness of history enable him to transcend his obsession with war. The 
poetry expresses pity for the victims of military aggressions from colonial Indian battles 
to World War II; it is a distraught sense of American experience that continues to 
haunt his poetry. | —P.G.D. 


Norman Mailer 


1945, Sargent, Pamela. The Promise of Space: Transformations of a Dream, RQ, 
5:2, Feb. 1972, 83-88 (rev.-art., Of a Fire on the Moon, Little, Brown, 1971). Public 
apathy toward the Apollo landings arises from the purely technological and scientific 
publicity given the project. What most people needed and would have welcomed is 
some sort of emotional appeal, an appeal to their religious sense, their “need to extend 
themselves as far as possible.” Mailer does much to give NASA this dimension in Of 
a Fire on the Moon, in which he attempts to get behind the publicity, the front, to the 
reality; he tries to relate the event, not to science but to art, poetry, and mysticism. He 
helps his readers make the Kirkegaardidn leap in fear and trembling as they follow men, 
not machines, past the last frontier. —S.A.W. 


1946. Douglas, George H. Norman Mailer and the Battle of the Sexes—Urban Style, 
NOrIR, 3:3, 1973, 211-214. In The Prisoner of Sex (Little, Brown, 1971), Mailer attacks 
the Women’s Liberation Movement, because he sees its advocates as fiercely unimaginative 
reformers who would reduce human relations from the interplay of strong individual 
emotions to the lifeless standardization of legal contracts. His aggressive prose style 
reflects the modern urban experience in its “ungovernable,” discordant movement be- 
tween energy and collapse. He attacks not really the philosophy, but the life style of 
the ladies, who hide behind standardized slogans, insisting on the rigidity which already 
threatens the modern city. Thus, Millet and others are consistently described in imagery 
of the undernourished city. | l —A.J.M. 


1947. Cochran, Robert B. St. Norman of New York: The Historian as Servant to the 
Lord, NOrIR, 3:3, 1973, 215-221. Mailer views history as the record of innumerable 
personal choices between loyalty to God or to the Devil, all of which have transcendental 
reverberations. In The White Negro (Dissent, Sum. 1957, pp. 276-293) this Manichaean 
opposition is represented by the social struggle between squares (Nixon), Lucifer’s agents 
of conformity and slow death, and hipsters (John Kennedy), who serve God by celebrat- 
ing courage and creative instinct. In Armies of the Night (New American Library, 1968). 
Mailer analyzes the 1967 march on the Pentagon as a battle between the square and 
hipster elements of the schizophrenic American psyche. Miami and the Siege of Chicago 
(New American Library, 1968) similarly interprets the 1968 Chicago confrontations. 
Forsaking an early desire to be a major artist, Mailer religiously attempts to save the 
American soul. | —A.J.M. 


1948. Gillenkirk, Jeffrey. Mailer Is the Message, NOHR, 3:3, 1973, 223-225. -The 
creative sensibility found in The Naked and the Dead (Rinehart, 1948) has been destroyed 
by Mailer’s compulsion for unfulfilling one-dimensional expansions upon himself. Since 
Advertisements for Myself (Putnam’s, 1959), he has failed to achieve authorial distance, 
so that readers experience the author, not the material. The discrepancy between Mailer’s 
pronourcements and his achievement is most: evident in his film Maidstone (New 
American Library, 1971), which violates the promise of improvisational techniques to 
become another monotonous, self-centered vision. | —A.J.M. 
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1949. Grace, Matthew, and Steve Roday.. Mailer on Mailer: An Interview, NOriR, 
3:3, 1973, 229-234. Mailer expressed his personal views, mostly on writing. Writing 
fiction comes more easily when he is well paid, since he then feels important. He has 
been reading little recently, but while working on a.book he writes until 9 p.m. 4 
days of the week and revises the other 3 days. Movie-making, like novel-writing. lets the 
writer control his material. Journalism is easier than fiction for Mailer, because the 
journalist does not have to create the story. The main problems in composing Of a 
Fire on the Moon (Little, Brown, 1971) were choice of suitable detail and adaptation of 
his style. He thinks marijuana smoking has rewards, but exacts a price. Finally, modern 
authors are not disciplined enough to write long serious novels. —A.J.M. 


1950. Schulz, Max F. Norman Mailer, CLit, 13:2, Sp. 1972, 243-248 (rev.-art., Donald 
L. Kaufmann, Norman Mailer: The Countdown, Southern Il. U., 1969; Barry H. Leeds, 
The Structured Vision of Norman Mailer, N.Y.U., 1969). Kaufmann’s study is flawed by 
thematic disorderliness, unjustified gimickry, and absorptions of Mailer’s mannerisms; it 
does, however, illuminate such things as the theme of atavism, and it begins the process 
of defining and relating Mailer’s ideas to national thought and the American novel. 
Somewhat more successful is Leed’s book; both works, however, are limited by the time 
in which they were written, and hence by “early” Mailer. | —E.A.K. 


Rod McKuen 


1951. Rod McKuen: Poet of the Lonely, NZL, 69:1686, Feb. 28, 1972, 12. Nearly 
everyone has heard of Rod McKuen. To some he is a songwriter, to others the 
composer of such film themes as Joanna. He has been called banal and the greatest 
put-on since Tiny Tim; others have insisted that he is the best songwriter in the U.S., 
the only American chansonnier. No matter how literary critics may approach McKuen’s 
work, he appeals in song and words to almost everybody as a personal therapy for 
loneliness. | | | —P.F.H. 


Lewis Mumford 


1952. Shaw, Peter. Mumford in Retrospect, Commentary, 56:3, Sept. 1973, 71-74 
(rev.-art., Lewis Mumford, Interpretations and Forecasts: 1922-1972, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1973). Mumford’s career reveals his tendency to exhort rather than analyze. 
His Technics and Civilization (Harcourt Brace, 1934) illustrates his typical pattern, posit- 
ing three stages of technology: primitive or “eotechnic” (Middle Ages), intermediary 
or “paleotechnic” (18th century), and modern or “neotechnic” (late 19th century). 
Meyer Schapiro noted logical absurdities in this pattern, and Mumford assigns more 
moral weight to technology than facts warrant. Yet Mumford’s sermon-like pattern 
and evolving rhetoric have led him to accept the world as it is with his approach to 
ideas remaining the same. | —B.J.F. 
Anais Nin 
1953. Hinz, Evelyn J. Anais Nin, CLit, 13:2, Sp. 1972, 255-257 (rev.-art., The Diary 
of Anais Nin: 1944-1947, Harcourt, 1971). Diary IV includes sketches of persons and 
events as interesting as those contained in the earlier volumes; however, the “focal point 
of this volume is her attempt to demonstrate the fallacy of the modern ideal—ob- 
jectivity.” Hence, we are reminded that The Diary is a philosophical work, “governed 
by a determination to discover in one’s own experiences what is true and valuable.” 
—E.A.K. 
Richard M. Nixon i 
Cf.: Item 1679. f 


Edwin O'Connor 


1954. Haslam, Gerald. THE LAST HURRAH and American Bossism, Rendezvous, 
8:1, Sum. 1973, 33-44. Endowed with the personal magnetism of Boston’s Mayor 
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Curley, Frank Skeffington, hero of O’Connor’s novel, also controls an elaborate political 
machine, something Curley did not consider so important. One of his opponents sees 
Skeffingion’s eventual defeat as inevitable, a defeat of the old by the new, made 
possible in part by federal programs like social security closing off some of ‘the political 
machine’s avenues for reaching the people. But machines and bosses also depend on ` 
the laziness of the voter and the tireless industry of the politician, conditions. that still 
exist and foster machine politics in some places. . Although well-motivated fictionally 
Skeffington is ເເດ. as a ນນ politi cal boss with. more good qualities 
than bad. | —J. T.C. 


Flannery O’Connor 
1955. May, John R. Books, NOIR, 3:4, 1973, 385-389 ‘(rev.-art., Josephine’ Hendin, 
The World of Flannery O'Connor, Indiana’ U., 1972; Gilbert H: Muller, Nightmares 
and Visions: Flannery O'Connor and the Catholic Grotesque, U. of Georgia; 1972; 
Sister Kathleen Feeley, Flannery O’Connor: Voice of the Peacock, Rutgers U., 1972). 
Reacting against critics’ subordination of O’Connor’s art to her faith, Hendin errs in dis- 
regardirg religion altogether and subordinating literature to psychology. Misreadings 
result as Hendin insists on finding “reduction” (decline) everywhere. Muller’s analysis 
of the “demonic nature of the grotesque” in O’Connor’s work is more profitable, though 
he overstates its place in some of her work.. Feeley, a fine critic, who combines sensitive 
analyses and information about the artist’s intellectual life, examines the image-theme 
clusters which illumine meanings. | | ` ` a J. M. 


| Sylvia Plath 
1956. Smith, Pamela A. The Unitive Urge in the Poetry of Sylvia Plath, NEQ, 45:3, 
Sept. 1972, 323-339. Read together, the poems:of The Colossus and Ariel show Plath’s 
. attempt to reconcile mortal history with some immortal moment. Her metaphors con- 
stantly point up resemblances and likenesses and create unity out of seemingly diversity. 
In The Colossus she resisted wholly giving herself to her art. In Ariel she enacted her 
own poetic dramas of self-discovery and descended into her suicidal abyss. By searching 
frantically for a unity “to spiritualize, consecrate, and transubstantiate the most earth- 
rooted, foul things,” she transformed herself into a scapegoat for society. —E.A.B. 


Cf.: Item 1897. 


Ezra Pound ` 
1957. Hoffa, William Walter. Ezra Pound and ກ Antheil: Vorticist Music and 
the CANTOS, AL, 44:1, Mar. 1972, 52-73. In 1924 Pound published Antheil and 
the Treatise on Harmony, in which he proclaimed the young American as the most 
important composer of the “new music.” Antheil fulfilled his demands in his Vorticist 
essays, a decade earlier, for a music that was primarily rhythmic and precise and not 
precious, superficially traditional, or modish. Although Pound’s musical background 
was impressive, he was wrong in his estimation of Antheil, as he later admitted. He read 
into Antheil’s work his own emerging theories of art, as revealed in his Cantos, which 
were under way when he met the composer in 1923. Thus, his remarks on Antheil 
provide at least four new approaches to the art of the Cantos: (1) the aural qualities of 
poetry are in the tonal and rhythmical variety of language—the use of foreign languages, 
social dialects, and emotionally contrasting expressions; (2) quotations and allusions are 
presented directly, not subjected to a consistent poetic idiom; (3) despite the difficulty or 
imposs-bility of assimilating the variety of language and the allusions to the past, a 
new order is most likely to be attained by an American artist; and (4) poetry must 
capture the energy and movement of the present. —J.C.A. 


1958. Yoder, Jonathan. Pound as Odysseus, the Prisoner Psychiotic [sic], Rendezvous, 
8:1, Sum. 1973, 1-11. Because Pound felt imprisoned in a world suffering economic ills 
his prcgrams might have cured, actual imprisonment: did not greatly change his poetry. 
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Pound/ Odysseus struggles in The Cantos against a society based on economic trickery 
and excessive love of money. But whereas Homer created myth, Pound produced self- 
inflation bordering on delusion.. Yet if Pound’s picture of the. world as madly sanctionirig 
one meaningless war after another is correct, inflating himself into hero and possible 
savior may not have been imsane. His visionary remedy combined survival of the 
fittest with fair play in economics. Although he sometimes confused dream with reality, 
calling him insane may merely have meant his peers disagreed with him, and the Axis 
lost the war. : —J.T.C, 


1959. Lyall, Larry. Pound/ Villon: LE TESTAMENT DE FRANCOIS VILLON, AnkR, 
15, Aut. 1973, 87-94. The 1971 performance of this work was the first to follow the 
Pound/ Antheil score properly: It is the most authentic version of the opera, now 
available on the Fantasy Jabel (85022). Pound admired Villon because he faithfully 
stated his vision of evil. Villon’s poems are a synthesis of the elements in medieval 
temperament that intrigued Pound. Pound’s libretto includes 14 poems by Villon and 
one by Williaume li Viniers. The choices are.:not random or superficial, but derive 
from Pound’s intention to synopsize an entire tradition in one act and tableau.—D.J.M. 


196). Gatter, Carl, and Noel Stock. Ezra Pound’s Pennsylvania, PoetA, 9:46, Ist Qt. 
1973, 5-36. [This article is a biography of Pound, in which the facts of his parents’ 
and his own origins are recounted. It notes his education, his friendship with William 
Carlos Williams, some of his teachers, e.g., Felix E. Schelling and Hugo A. Rennert 
(U. of Pa.), his brief teaching career at Wabash College, and his sailing for Europe. 
Philadelphia newspaper accounts of his activities while in Europe are also mentioned.} 

E g | ເື —P.F.H. 


Cf.: Item 1851. 


Thomas Pynchon 


1961. Thorburn, David. A. Dissent on Pynchon, Commentary, 56:3, Sept. 1973, 68-70 
(rev.-art., Gravity’s Rainbow, Viking, 1973). Critical acclaim notwithstanding, Pynchon’s 
lack of control in this work and his manipulation, rather than development, of char- 
acters reveal more talent than art. The praise of the intricacy and prodigious scale of 
the novel affirms the very pieties (American and Puritan reverence for massive, intricate 
structures and enterprises) that Pynchon attacks. Pynchon demonstrates integrity and 
gifts for scenic vividness and dramatic particularity, but his reductive characterization, 
in which characters are- reduced to: faceless figures who only act out his thematic 
intentions, subverts the development of his theme of freedom and individuality. He needs 
to create characters who can perceive and feel.  —B.J.F. 
A | Kenneth Rexroth | 

"1962. Purcell, James Mark. Kenneth Rexroth: Poetics, Populism, and the Chicago Kid, 
Cresset, 36:9, Sept. 1973, 10-15. Autobiographical Novel (New Directions, 1969) 
is “perhaps the most deliberate attempt to employ the memoir-form to define an artistic 
program” and therefore is central to a discussion of Rexroth’s attitudes on aesthetics, 
politics, sex, and religion: It not only delineates the intellectual and social postures of an 
author who defined “his own values by systematically attaching himself to every avant- 
garde movement in contemporary thought,” but also is a “serious intellectual history of 
America, 1905-1927, when Rexroth’s marriage and removal to San Francisco suddenly 
ends the book.” —E.C.S. 


Henry Roth. . 
1963. Lyons, Bonnie. The Symbolic Structure of Henry Roths CALL IT SLEEP, 
CLit, 13:2,. Sp. 1972, 186-203. - Critical attention, identifying this work (1934) as 
primarily a “proletarian,” “immigrant,” or “Jewish” novel, overshadows its more 
universal theme of redemption; indeed, its extraordinary realism hides deeper layers of 
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symbolism. The novel’s structure, which is based on symbolic patterns of the cellar, 
picture, coal, and rail—the titles of the work’s four books—reveals the redemption 
theme. “The symbols enable the reader to enter David’s consciousness, to participate 
in his mavement from profoundest fear and revulsion in “The Cellar,’ to the final, sublime 
reconcilietion in “The Rail’ ” ——E.A.K. 


Upton Sinclair 
Cf.: Item 1942. 


Elizabeth Spencer 


1964. Cole, Hunter McKelva. Elizabeth Spencer at Sycamore Fair, NMW, 6:3, Win. 
1974, 81-86. [This article is a transcript of an interview (Apr. 1973) with Elizabeth 
Spencer. She answers questions about her current literary projects, her reading, her 
use of Mississippi settings, and her acquaintance with other Mississippi writers, notably 
Eudora Welty and William Faulkner.] —M.T. 


John Steinbeck 


1965. Bredahl, A. Carl, Jr. The Drinking Metaphor in THE GRAPES OF WRATH, 
SteinbQ, 6:4, Fall 1973, 95-98. In this work Steinbeck alters several traditional novel 
techniques in order to develop the theme and direction from individual to group. This 
movement applies to drinking, one of the key metaphors in the novel. Coffee is used 
throughcut and seems to have no established pattern other than its association with 
sociability. Bottled alcohol receives its major attention in the early section and is 
associated with the characters being isolated and their lives sterile. In Chap. 6, water 
(which merely sustains life) becomes important when the themes of sickness and death 
are introduced. Finally, milk (which is closely associated with self-sacrifice and individual 
involvement) is introduced. —T.E.H. 


1966. Krause, Sydney J. Steinbeck and Mark Twain, SteinbQ, 6:4, Fall 1973, 104-111. 
Very few Americans seem to have interested Steinbeck in his reading. Unlikely though 
it may at first appear, however, a number of comparisons between Twain and Steinbeck 
prove fruitful. Both men originated from a native western tradition and shared a natural 
feeling for footloose comic extravagance and variations of the comic spectrum. They 
enjoyed the travel motif and fable and began with satiric comic poems. There is even 
an affinity of outlook in chance, half-satiric comments. Neither was an avid reader 
of fiction and both had interests in history and the Middle Ages. Finally, there is a 
deep and pervasive similarity of philosophic outlook in their works. —T.E.H. 


1967. Firase, Hidekazu. Japanese Steinbeck Criticism in 1971, SteinbQ, 6:4, Fall 
1973, 99-104. [This item reviews Steinbeck criticism (including 9 articles) published 
in Japan in 1971.] —TE.H. 


, George Sterling 
1968. Duke, Maurice. Letter of George Sterling to James Branch Cabell, AL, 44:1, 
Mar. 1972, 146-153. Eight previously unpublished letters from Sterling to Cabell (Jan. 
1920 to Aug. 1924) concern works that the two authors exchanged, Sterling’s feelings 
about his reputation and his critics, submission of some of Sterling’s poems to The 
Reviewer, a little magazine with which Cabell was connected, and other matters. [The 
letters re printed here.] —J.C.A. 


Cf.: Item 1938. 


Jane and Jesse Stuart 
1969, Woodbridge, Hensley C. Jesse and Jane Stuart: A Bibliography—Supplement 12, 
JENL, 5:2, May-Aug. 1973, 89-90. [The listing includes books, short stories, reprints, 
and articles by Jesse Stuart as well as material about him; the listing for Tane Stuart 
contains one poem.] —C.R.D. 
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: Lionel Trilling 
Cf.: Item 1877. | 


Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 


1970. Engel, David. On the Question of Foma: A Study of the Novels by Kurt Vonne- 
gut, Jr., RQ, 5:2, Feb. 1972, 119-128. Vonnegut’s novels create a world of alienation 
and isolation. His protagonists are usually unheroic men who have good will and kind 
hearts, but little strength to pit against the technology that will strangle them. Having 
himself experienced the senseless fire-bombing of Dresden, Vonnegut sees modern wars, 
especially Vietnam, as futile displays of technological strength that will probably destroy 
mankind before long. Ideologically man has already destroyed himself. Religion, virtue, 
and art are incapable of helping him. Only Foma, the worship of what i is, the acceptance 
of the situation, can resign him to -existence. —S.A.W. 


1971. Pauly, Rebecca M. The Moral Stance of Kurt Yonnegut, Extrap, 15:1, Dec. 
1973, 66-71. Most of Vonnegut's characters search for shelter from the emptiness 
of an institutionalized existence. WVonnegut’s response is basic humanism: love your 
fellow man with compassion; responsibility to one’s neighbor becomes responsibility 
to oneself. There is no apparent reason, purpose, or justification for the mess man is 
in, nor is there any apparent way out. In a world of madness, man is abandoned to 
his fate; he must survive without hope. Vonnegut’s hero must strive for something with 
no anticipation of success, renewing his effort daily; for it is only by confronting his 
absurd life and by loving it, in the shape of his fellow man and himself, that he can 
make it beautiful. —W.R. 


Eudora Welty 


1972. Bolsterli, Margaret. Mythic Elements m LADIES IN SPRING, NMW, 6:3, 
Win. 1974, 69-72. Significant mythic elements in this story are rainmaking as a 
fertility rite to restore life to a wasteland, the fishing trip as a declaration of freedom, 
the fish as a fertility symbol, and the initiation of a young boy with the concomitant 
father-son story. —M.T. 


Edith Wharton 


1973, d James W. THE HOUSE OF MIRTH: Social Futility and Faith, AL, 
44:1. Mar. 1972, 137-143. Wharton’s novel is not only a study in social futility. In 
the last chapters, Lily Bart and Lawrence Selden discover a “word” which endows the 
seeming absurdity of existence with sanctity and ultimate grace. The “word,” though 
not revealed by the author, is “faith” —faith in Sos which is essential to the survival 
of the human race. | | —J.C.A. 


John asua | 


1974. Rosenfeld, Alvin H. The New England Notebooks of John Wheelwright, NEQ, 
45:4, Dec. 1972, 568-577. Wheelwright’s (1897-1940) notebooks supplement his poetry. 
He was an acute observer and recorder of New England ways, poetry, popular music, 
and travel. His manner of viewing is as interesting as what he sees. He enjoys the role 
of adversary, often exposing aspects of New England life which he did not admire. 
His point of view resembles Emerson’s “Man Thinking.” [A section of the notebooks 
is reproduced.] |  —E.A.B. 
Robert Wilson . 
1975, Langton, Basil. Journey to Ka Mountain, DramR, 17:2, June 1973, 48-57. 
Wilson’s surrealistic production of Ka Mountain and Guardenia Terrace must be expe- 
rienced to be believed. Once, however, a patient viewer has slowed down his own pace 
of life to that of the members of the Byrd Hoffman School of Byrds, he realizes that the 
work of art he is viewing is so carefully constructed that it seems to be Jife itself; the 
persons of the drama do not act or perform—they simply “are.” —A.I.D. 
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1976. Trilling, Ossia. Robert Wilsons KA MOUNTAIN AND GUARDENIA TER- 
` RACE, DramR, 17:2, June 1973, 33-47. This extended play, subtitled A story about 
a family and some people changing, which took 168 hours when performed in Iran, 
surrealistically combines improvisation, action painting, and the experience of a planned 
happening. The production, which at times may be compared to Peter Brooks’s Orghast, 
used previously printed materials, such as excerpts from Moby-Dick and the Bible, 
as well as spontaneous verbal participation from the audience. Performed by the troupe 
of the Byrd Hoffman School of Byrds, the theatrical experiment attempted to bridge the 
gap between audience, performers, and play. [The article incorporates examples from 
the text and part of an interview with the writer-director-actor, Wilson.] —A.I.D. 


Richard Wright 
1977. McCarthy, Harold T. Richard Wright: The Expatriate as Native Son, AL, 44:1, 
Mar. 1972, 97-117. It has been said that Wright’s departure from America in 1946 
meant losing touch with the source of his strength as a writer—his American Negro 
experience, Actually, his estrangement from what was fine in American black culture 
began in his childhood and increased with his removal to Chicago and his espousal of 
Marxism. In Lawd Today and Native Son, he attempted to root out the vicious myth 
of the American Negro that was made real by a corrupt society. His nonfiction written 
after his self-exile, however, reveals his growing appreciation of the irrational religious 
experience, especially in the cultures of Africa and Spain—an appreciation that conflicts 
with his rational convictions. In recognizing the values of the primitive and the persecuted 
in other parts of the world, he returned to the source of his original inspiration.—J.C.A: 


Cf.: Item 1915. | 
Al Young 


1978. O'Brien, John. Dance of Life: An Interview with Al Young, NOrIR, 3:4, 1973, 
328-331. Young focuses on the selfs search for unity with other men and nature. 
Poetry satisfies his immediate needs for expression, whereas longer, fictional forms allow 
deeper expression. Always surrounded by books, he began writing at age 6. In writing 
poetry Young’s first images arise within his memory: his poetic forms grow from what 
is being said. The true modern poet shows the public his imagination instead of com- 
plaining that poets are ignored. Black writers are, fortunately, breaking away from. the 
necessity to sound militant in order to be published. Young’s novel Snakes: (Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1970) was influenced most strongly by the oral appeal of rhythm-and- 
blues music. Throughout Young’s poetry the most recurrent image is the dance, 
suggesting the rhythm of creation. | —A.J.M. 


| Roger Zelazny 
1979. Yoke, Carl B. Zelazny’s DAMNATION ALLEY: Hell Noh, Extrap, 15:1, Dec. 
1973, 6-16. With ifs emphasis on economy and its tendency toward the absolute, the 
Noh play was the perfect vehicle for Zelazny to extend his characterization of Hell 
Tanner. By deftly modifying its conventions to suit the novel and by redirecting it 
to make it more intelligible to Western readers, Zelazny also used the Noh play to 
amplify the novel’s theme: the interdependence of mankind. The Noh itself becomes a 
symbol of the society Zelazny wishes for. It stresses the beautiful, the humane, the 
ideal; it emphasizes the individual; and it has value and integrity. Through the Noh, 
Zelazny has raised not only Hell Tanner but also the novel to a higher level— W.R. 

Louis Zukofsky 
1980. Dembo, L. S. Louis Zukofsky: Objectivist Poetics and the Quest for Form, AL, 
44:1, Mar. 1972, 74-96. Zukofsky’s early poems show him to be not only a leader in 
the nominalist trend of 20th-century poetry but also a subtle craftsman. “Objectivist” 
poetry, as he sees it, begins with a physiological response to “things as they exist”; the 
poet must find the exact words to articulate the response, and he creates a new object, 
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the poem, by directing his articulation. He eschews tradition, metaphor, and meaning 
except as they are part of the initial response. The successful poem is a transmutation 
of things and feelings into verbal music. Many of Zukofsky’s early poems represent 
his failure to achieve perfect objectification and are merely photographic. In his later 
work, he carries his objectivist inspiration to fruition. —J.C.A. 


Drama 


1981. Albee, Edward. The Decade of Engagement, SatR, 53:4, Jan. 24, 1970, 19-20. 
The theater is a mirror of society, as are all the arts. Theater reflects society both as 
it is and as we dream it might be. During the 1960’s the theater engaged in resurgence 
and renewal, though retrenching somewhat at the end of the decade. Thus in the 60’s 
the involvement which drama requires replaced its previously pale and passive reception. 
The engagement which began in the 60’s must, however, be continued into the 70’s, 
for without continual renewal the arts will languish, mirroring a society that has ceased 
to care about its own life. ——M.D.R. 


Poetry 


1982. Wallace, Robert. “In the Verse Patch,” SatR, 53:3, Jan. 17, 1970, 34-36 
(rev.-art.). New poetry carefully chosen both merits and recompenses serious attention, 
the major problem being not quality but quantity. The spate of recent books includes 
much that is excellent, and more that suggests new ways of looking at poetry. Subjects 
range from Ransom’s commentaries on rewriting some of his own poems in Selected 
Poems to Rudnik’s celebration of language in A Lesson from the Cyclops and Other 
Poems. Each book [of the 20 reviewed here] captures some aspect of the elusiveness 
of poetry and hence each moves toward a part of an answer to what it is like “in the 
verse patch.” ——M.D.R. 


General 


1983. Anthony, Joseph. With Typewriter and Eye Shade in the 1920’s, AP, 4:3, Sum. 
1973, 11-21. The famous personalities in the literary world of the 20’s were colorful 
and gifted, but hardly more so than those of the present era. [The bits of reminiscence 
presented here are not intended to encompass the whole decade, but only to offer 
glimpses of the writers and their world.] —M.B.A. 


1984, Kavaler, Lucy. The Right to Write in Prison—U.S.A., AP, 4:3, Sum. 1973, 
28-39, Federal prisoners are expressly forbidden to sell any Mss while m prison. 
Interpretation of rules varies greatly from institution to institution, but in all cases 
freedom to write either does not exist or is seriously curtailed. Censorship, availability 
of necessary supplies and resources, and a market, are only a few of the problems 
encountered by writers in prison. —M.B.A. 


1985. Kendall, George M. A View from the Edge of the Writer’s World, AP, 4:3, 
Sum. 1973, 22-27. [Kendall’s work as director of the MacDowell Colony for over 20 
years has shown him that writers and artists are fairiy easy to work with if given a 
gocd place to work and enough small considerations to let them know they are 
appreciated as artists and recognized as people. A slow temper and some enjoyment 
in working with writers are required for success in dealing with them, but the rewards 
are nearly always worth the effort.] —M.B.A. 


Cf.: Item 1875. 
WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES ` 


AFRICA 


General 
“1986. Farmer, E. M. Select Bibliography, ESA, 16:2, Sept. 1973, 109-110. [Books and 
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articles on English language and literature published or written in South Africa during 
1972 are listed.] | —W.R. 


Cf.: Item 1726. 


AUSTRALIA 


Thea Astley 


1987. Matthews, Brian. Life in the Eye of the Hurricane: The Novels of Thea Astley, 
SoRA, 6:2, June 1973, 148-173 (rev.-art., Girl With A Monkey, 1958; A Descant for 
Gossips, 1960; The Well-Dressed Explorer, 1962; The Slow Natives, 1965; A Boat 
Load of Home Folk, 1968; and The Acolyte, 1973, all published by Angus & Robertson). 
Astley’s 6th novel, although it seems unrelated to ‘ber others, has close links with them. 
A Boat Load of Home Folk climaxes with a hurricane that rages furiously while the 
characters face personal crises. In her earlier novels, the hurricane is a metaphor, and 
the characters move with dreamlike deliberateness to assert their identity against the 
chaos. The egocentric hero Holberg in The Acolyte, resembles the hero of The Well- 
Dressed Explorer, who is self-enclosed like other Astley characters. Vesper combats 
Holberg’s ego-centerdness through role-playing. In this respect Vesper is like the 
heroes of Barry Oakley’s novels. Astley’s and Oakley’s characters are not able to use 
ເມເມ as a weapon -against chaos—a theme of contemporary Australian literature. 

—E.N.J. 


Thomas Keneally 


1988. Beston, John B. AN AWFUL ROSE: Thomas Keneally as a Dramatist, Southerly, 
33:1, Mar. 1973, 36-42 (rev.-art. [unpublished]). Keneally’s 3rd play establishes him as a 
leading Australian dramatist. He uses the vitality and energy of his novels to portray a 
sympathetic character, Father Lawrence Henry, a priest who has lost his faith. The play 
is more positive, containing less ດຕ and sex-guilt than Halloran’s Little Boat (1967) 
and Childermas (1968). —~O.M. 


Hal Porter 


1989. Geering, R. G. Hal Porter: The Controls of Melodrama, Southerly, 33:1, Mar. 
1973, 18-33 (rev.-art., The Right Thing, Rigby, 1971). In his latest novel Porter solves 
the problem of distance between himself and his observer-narrators. The earlier short 
stories in Mr. Butterfry and other tales of New Japan (Angus & Robertson, 1940) were 
closely tied to disclosing the narrator’s or main observer’s opinions of the beastliness 
and faults of the Japanese. Porter overwrote his descriptions and dramatic moments. 
Following his model, Dickens, Porter now makes better use of melodrama as a reason- 
able element. The mixture of diary accounts for 3 chapters and of 3rd-person narrative 
for the other 6 chapters brings in a “recalling. eye” which is-calmer and truer than his 
previous observer-narratcrs, -——O.M., 


Henry Handel Richardson ແ. F. Richardson) 
1990. Stewart, Ken. Dr. Richardson and Dr. Mahoney, Southerly, 33:1, Mar. 1973, 
74-79. Recent researchers, e.g., Dorothy Green, Walter Lindsay Richardson: the Man, 
the Portrait, and the Artist (Meanjin, 29:1, Aut. 1970, 5-20 [AES, 14:2, Oct. 1970, 
6481), have indicated that there are similarities between Dr. Richardson and the char- 
acter, Richard Mahoney in Henry Handel Richardson’s novel, The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahoney (London, 1954). Both were intolerant and pompous in their refutation of 
homeopathy. —O.M. 


Norman Talbot 


1991. McDonald, Roger. Autonomous Selfthief, PoetA, 9:47, 2nd Qt. 1973, 68-70. 
“The titles of Talbot s books bring to mind those . . . organisms . . . capable of” reversing 
sexual function. “Poems for a Female Universe (1968) begat Son of a Female 
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Universe (1971) and promises to” propagate “itself in the 3rd generation as ‘A Female 
Universe Rides Again.’” Some of the poems of Son of a Female Universe nzed a dab 
“of the embalmer’s art, if only to” lighten “the grimace.” —P.F.H. 


Kath Walker 
1992. Baysting, Arthur. Kath Walker: Poet and Propagandist, NZL, 71:1716, Sept. 
25. 1972, 17. Since 1964 Walker has published 3 volumés of poetry and a book of 
children’s stories. She is now one: of Australia’s most popular poets. She is also a 
leader in the movement for the rights of the Aborigines of Australia. —P.F.H. 


Patrick White 
1993. Docker, John. Patrick White and Romanticism: THE VIVISECTOR, Southerly, 
33:1, Mar. 1973, 44-61 (rev.-art., 1970). Romantic and post-Romantic thought is 
thcroughly developed in White’s main character, Hurtle Duffield, who transcends social 
law and becomes one with natural law. His natural and organic sensibility is supremely 
expressed in his art-in which he strives to assert the true reality of the universe. Creative 
activity involves concepts reminiscent of Laurentian theories of imagination as intuitive, 
subconscious perception and “Pure-Will.” Hurtle’s sexual relations with several women, 
including his two mothers, are essential to his paintings showing the organic oneness 
between himself and the universe. White’s exposition of Hurtle’s course from childhood 
to another childhood through “death” carries on the Romantic tradition of Norman 
Lindsay, Christopher Brennan, Kenneth Slessor, and A. D. Hope.  —O.M. 


INDIA 
. f Raja Rao | . 

1994, Shepherd, Ron. Symbolic Organization in THE SERPENT AND THE ROPE, 
SoRA, 6:2, June 1973, 93-107. The symbolic organization of Rao’s novel can be under- 
stood through the yantra, a hieroglyph or conceptual map of fundamental thought re- 
garding the nature of the universe. Man and woman symbols, of paramount interest in 
the novel, are understood through the yantra-diagram—the Shakti (woman) is represented 
by the circumference of the circle and.. by the downward-facing triangles; the Shiva 
(man) is represented as journeying to the center of the circle (source of all things) and 
by the upward-facing triangles. The yantra expands vertically in the upward- and down- 
ward-facing triangles, the male and female principles, to organize the symbols of heaven 
and earth. The. yantra expands horizontally in the bridge-over-water symbol: the bridge 
is the masculine pursuit of truth and the water is the feminine coefficient. —E.N.J. 


IRELAND 
James Joyce | 

1995, Vickery, John B. FINNEGANS WAKE and Sexual Metamorphosis, CLit, 13:2, 
Sp. 1972, 213-242. Joyce.draws so heavily on The Golden Bough’s central image of 
the dying and reviving god, that Frazer’s work ought to be included in what J. S. Atherton 
(The Books at the Wake, Viking, 1959) has called the structural books of Wake. The 
dying-reviving god is a symbol of vegetative fertility, and for Joyce the myth is ultimately 
a metaphor of human fertility, sexuality—the only. death from which man can revive. 
This implicit metamorphosis is central to the language of Wake; metaphor becomes 


metamorphosis, as “words, persons, and objects of one reality level distinguishably merge 
with all others.” —E.A.K. 


1996. Schwegel, Douglas. Joyce’s ULYSSES, Calypso Episode, Expl, 27:7, Mar. 1969, 
Item 49. As Leopold Bloom thinks about his wife in this episode, his thoughts turn 
to Gibraltar, Molly’s birthplace: The monologue ends with allusions to Coleridge’s 
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Kubla Khan and The Rime of the Ancient Mariner that suggest Bloom’s complex feelings 
about Mclly, which range from prurience to idealism. Bloom resembles the ancient 
mariner aad the poet of Kubla Khan in being a haunted man set apart from the rest 
of mankind, a man with a special mission, to whom the world must listen. —M.A.G. 


Liam O'Flaherty 
1997, Boyle, Patrick. The Short Stories of Liam O’Flaherty, DM, 9:2, Win.-Sp. 
1971-2, 21-31. For most critics, O’Flaherty’s fame rests on his short stories rather than 
his longer fiction. His animal stories are among his finest works. He has also written 
skillfully of the rural life of Inverara, of Dublin, and of World War I and has produced 
an outstanding story of schoolboy sports, The Wing Three-Quarter. —R.E.B. 


Brian O’Nolan 


1998. Redshaw, Thomas Dillon. O’Nolan’s First Limbo, DM, 9:2, Win.-Sp. 1971-2, 
89-99, At Swim-Two-Birds is a model of the diffuse and serio-comic nature of the post- 
renascence Irish imagination, although it also contains a warning against such multiplicity 
and a plea for discipline. O’Nolan’s four narrative strata (the novel as a whole is 
considerec to be one level, and within the novel each of the three narrators is another), 
his episod.c structure, and his archaic and parodic literary forms explore the root nature 
of creativity. —R.E.B. 


John Millington Synge 
Cf.: Item 2001. 


William Butler Yeats 


1999, Monteiro, George. An Unrecorded Review by Yeats, N&Q, 21:1, Jan. 1974, 28. 
A review of William Carleton’s The Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, printed in 
The Bookman for Aug. 1896 was by Yeats. —J.S.P. 


2000. Olney, James. “A Powerful Emblem”: The Towers of Yeats and Jung, SAQ, 
72:4, Aut. 1973, 494-515. For both Yeats and Jung, the tower symbol incorporated 
3 ideas: it contained the ancestral past, expressed the integrated, creative psyche, and 
represented the divine in humanity. Like Jung, who saw in the tower a process of 
“objective psyche,” Yeats found the tower to be a container o£ a heritage and tradition, 
a sign of the past and of his own ancestral present and future. Jung saw his psychic 
development as recapitulating the evolution of consciousness in the human race, and his 
tower symbolized this process as Yeats’s signified his integrated psyche. Lastly, for 
both writers, the tower signals a partaking of both the human and the divine.—R.D.J. 


2001. Reynolds, Lorna. Collective Intellect: Yeats, Synge, and Nietzsche, E&S, 26, 
1973, 83-98. In his later years Yeats’s thought developed along lines similar to 
Nietzsche’s. The “essential unity of the human being,” unity in polarity, the mask, the 
ecstasy of creation, admiration for the “aristocratic virtues,” and more are common to 
poet and philosopher. In Synge, Yeats recognized the embodiment of Nietzsche’s ideal 
artist, the man who has found and expressed “the real,” who has understood the 
“essentially dramatic nature of human life,” and has known the importance of man’s 
interior life. Yeats, Synge, and Nietzsche are proof that poets and philosophers say 
“essentially the same thing about man, the heart of man, and human life.” —S.A.W, 


Cf.: Item 1907. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Alistair Campbell 


2002. McCracken, Jill. “Some People Regard Me as a Poet,” NZL, 70:1706, July 17, 
1972, 12-13. In Personal Sonnets Campbell tried to understand certain puzzling things 
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about his parents. His other volume. of poetry, Mine Eyes Dazzle, brought a good 
measure of success. Campbell believes that ideas will be lost unless written down the 
moment they occur. He is not a Christian, but his superstitions and beliefs in the world 
of spirits are giving way to concern for the things of nature—rocks, trees, and sky. 

—P.F.H. 


Jean Watson 
2003. McCracken, Jill. Life is Just Things That Happen, NZL, 70:1704, July 3, 1972, 
14-15. Watson’s novel Stand in the Rain, is partly her own experience, partly other 
peoples’, and partly imagination. Watson has written short stories for Pegasus Press 
and another novel, The Island. She has traveled and likes to recall past experiences in 
her novels. —P.F.H. 


WEST INDIES 


General 


2004. Baugh, Edward. Questions and Imperatives for a Young Literature, HAR, 24:1, 
Win. 1973, 13-24. Before 1960 the West Indian culture, including its literature, looked 
to Western Europe for identification. This influence is now being rejected. A number 
of writers are currently working on the theme of revolution while questioning the 
conventional literary models. Links are being formed between the African coast and 
the West Indies, and writers are focusing also upon the folk forms. —W.R. 
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tion schedule. At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous moncgraphs are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in 
English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors, including abstracters from Abstracis of Folk- 
lere Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 
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AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as con- 
cisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the 
method of development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned 
in the abstract is covered significantly. In brief, the abstract is intended as a quick 
guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. 


Format 


Categories, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles, monographs, and all 
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Categories 

Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains 
special sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they 
appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: 
Author’s Name, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, 
Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and Region- 
alism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), 
or Southern literature (Regionalism). The category will be used for articles that cover 
more than one period. 


GENERAL 


General 1. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and the Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, 
Translation) 

General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

General HI. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose, Humor and Satire, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


ENGLISH 


English J. Particularism and Regionalism 

English II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

English IIJ. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

English IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

English V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin, 
General) 

English VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English VIL Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VHI. Romantic 

English IX. Victorian 

English X. Modern 


AMERICAN 


American I. Particularism and Regionalism 

American I, Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive, Methodology) 

American Ili. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

American IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myths, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Travel Literature) 

American V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American VII Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written -n English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. Celtic languages and literature are also included in this section. 


Note: Irish “iterature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose 
material was produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests 
are not closely identified with Irish culture. This category will, of course, include all 
writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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L. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 
2005. Nisula, Einer. “Theory,” “Art,” and “Poetry”; An Interpretation of Greek 
Aesthetics, UCQ, 19:3, Mar. 1974, 20-22. The ancient Greeks likened an artist to 
a skilled craftsman who created according to accepted laws of probability or necessity. 
Art became a means by which people could know and express what they were feeling 
and thinking, thus involving individuals aesthetically. —C.R.D. 


2006. Ogden, John T. From Spatial to Aesthetic Distance in the Eighteenth Century, 
JHI, 35:1, Jan.-Mar. 1974, 63-78. Distance is primarily a concept of space, secondarily 
one of time; but increasingly the term has assumed psychological and aesthetic mean- 
ings. Much of this extension of meaning occurred in 18th-century English thought. 
Distance then became a subject of scientific examination and philosophical spec- 
ulation, an important dimension in painting and poetry, and a way of describing 
aesthetic experience. [Through a brief survey of the usage of “distance” in the 18th 
century, this essay illustrates an aspect of the development that led from aisthesis to 
aesthetics, from sensory experience in general to the arts in particular.] —G.A.C. 


Literary Theory ! . 
2007. Dundas, Judith. Wusion and the Poetic Image, JAAC, 32:2, Win. 1973, 197-203. 
Because of the changing world-picture, modern artists and writers no longer believe 
that a work of art mirrors a visible order that has existence outside the self. The 
analogy between poetry and painting is now invalid, and the concept of illusion no 
longer relevant to poetry which uses metaphor for purposes of wit rather than repre- 
sentation. x —R.T.C. 


2008. Gordon, David J. Form and Feeling, YR, 62:4, June 1973, 583-594. (rev.-art., 
Literary Theory and Structure: Essays in Honor of William K. Wimsatt, eds., Frank 
Brady, John Palmer, and Martin Price, Yale U., 1972; Harold Bloom, A Theory of 
Poetry, Oxford U., 1972; Elias Schwartz, The Forms of Feeling: Toward a Mimetic 
Theory of Literature, Kennikat, 1972). The chief concern of these works is the inter- 
relation of form and feeling, i.e., the line between criticism and the science to which 
the critic is drawn. —L.D.B. 


2009. Schwartz, Elias. The Problem of Literary Genres, Criticism, 13:2, Sp. 1971, 113- 
130. Generic forms, such as Tragedy, are ideal norms about which the expectations of 
writer and audience can cohere. Particular tragedies express their own action and 
meanings partly because Tragedy, like other genres, directly imitates human action. 
It arouses patterns of expectations which are disappointed or fulfilled in time; the 
rhythms between the genre and the representative work correspond to the “ ‘movement’ 
of the soul.” —K.D.H. 


Literature and Society 


2010. Newman, Charles [a], George Abbott White [b]. Introductions, TriQ, No. 23/24, 
Win.-Sp. 1972, 1-12. [a] Articles in this issue of TriQ [see Items 2011-15 and (ນ້ຢູ່ 
could have been written only by those who had lived through the uneasy end of the 
60’s. In Section 1, a context for the debate “concerning the responsibility of literary 
people as practicing citizens” is set up. It questions relationships between critics, writers, 
and publishers and debates the question of relevance. In the 2nd part classical writers 
are examined in terms of social revolution peculiar to the time. In the 3rd the media 
are examined. The 4th questions the ahistoricality, spontaneousness, and antirationality 
of the new consciousness. Authors vary in kind, degree of recognition, and dedication to 
Marxism. Nothing so well clarifies the function of literature as analysis and reflection. 
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Literature in revolution provides the possibility for standing up and ‘being: counted. . 
One basis for inclusion in this collection has been avoidance of repetition. ‘[b] ‘This, 


collection originated at Harvard in [White's] course in politics and literature -titled - . 
Social Relations. The first half of the course was basic, the second supported. by: = 


students and teachers bent on revitalization and freedom for the university. © =E. H. 


2011. Crews, Frederick. Offing culture: literary study and the movement, TriQ, No: Pees 
23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 34-54. After the campus revolts, disdain for literature: as it. 
traditionally had been taught lingered on. When the movement, characterized : by--- 
young pecple’s hunger for identity and dissatisfaction with the eternal childhood s 


foisted upon them and middle-class apathy, failed politically, it fell apart. For the 
activists ary cause would do. They were not primarily Marxists but anti-paternalistic 
and anti-intellectual. Eschewing New Left literary commentary dealing with form 
and value, they embraced creativity aimed at liberation from middle-class mentality. 
Instead of exercising his generosity by reading and securing his own freedom bv re- 
sponding to the freedom of others, the young activist is turning the world into his own 
echo chamber. ` —E.H. 


2012. Nelson, Truman. On creating revolutionary art and going out of print, TriQ, 
No, 23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 92-110. Revolutionary morality has been woven into the 
fabric of humanity, particularly in America, where the contemporaries of our. original 
thinkers have been well-informed and alert enough to squelch conservative assaults 
on colonial revolutions. Along the way, however, we have lost our conviction that 
oppression is not to be tolerated. Crises are not spontaneous; before each a multitude 
of developing forces move through changing conditions toward possible collision. It 
is only collisions that history records. Historical novels are made out of: all the 
carefully researched, ideologically accurate details of these precrisis panoramas [e.g., 
Nelson’s novel, The Old Man; John Brown at sopes ກ Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, 1973], —E,.H. 


2013, Piercy, Marge, and Dick Lourie. Tom Eliot meets the hulk at Little Big Horn: 
the political economy of poetry, TriQ, No. 23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 57-91. Poetry 
should be returned from the establishment to the people. To that end the little magazine 
needs to reassess its function. Poetry is a proper field for expression by a minority, 
who need its rapid communication for instant action and change, in the name of love 
and beauty. —E.H. 


2014. Sioneburner, Tony. Notes on prophecy and apocalypse in a time of revolution: 
a trying out, TriQ, No. 23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 246-282. Scholars should define and 
use the terms prophecy and apocalypse more precisely. Prophecy and apocalypse, both 
Hebraic, condemn the status quo and envision renovation. Prophecy is of statehood, 
the power structure. Apocalypse is of the passive powerless, to whom it says, “Hang 
in there.” Prophecy is of multiple origin, divine, poetic, and oral. It was leveled at 
wresting justice from the mundane. Apocalypse, anonymous for the sake of ambiguity 
and saving the necks of the authors, was written, historical fiction. Prophecy is intense, 
down-to-earth poetry, apocalypse surrealistic prose. [The author has applied his 
theory to the poetry of David Jones, for whom, although he is considered a tradition- 
alist, World War I was an apocalypse.] —E.H. 


2015. Yurick, Sol. The politics of the imagination; the problem of consciousness, 
TnQ, No. 23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 501-551. Social relationships are a form of property. 
The Clutter murders, as Capote told it (In Cold Blood), were caused by rapacious 
westward expansion. The middle class, through development of their artistic talents 
and practical abilities, are henchmen of the ruling class, insuring its continuation through 
metaphorizal literature and recorded history. The powerless implement conspiracy. 
Although writers like to think they are in the forefront of consciousness, they really 
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‘drag: alee g in the rear. Contaminated by the power structure, the energy used by 
; Marxism perpetuates established culture. Dickens’s Krook (Bleak House), The Clutter 
- killers, and all other ctooks are the force that explodes established order, making regroup- 
` Ings possible.. Anything retrieved has to be read in the light of the new culture, but dis- 
. sémiñation lacks a political, economic, and historical medium of communication that 


. 718 cooperative instead of cannibalistic. ` | —E.H. 


É x Items .2024, 2029, 2096, 2131, 2235, 2322, 2334, and 2343. 


Rhetoric 


` 2016. Bradley. Pearl G. A Rhetorical Analysis of John F. Kennedy’s Civil Rights 
Speech, CLAJ, 9:2, Dec. 1965, 171-176. In Kennedy’s speech (June 11, 1963) three 
kinds of proof are apparent. These proofs—ethical, pathetic, and logical, in the terms 
used by rhetoricians from Aristotle to Hugh Blair—enable a speaker to enforce his 
ideas and establish his credibility. Their presence in the speech, and their high quality, 
lezd one to believe that they played a role in affecting the attitude and behavior of the 
American people toward the Civil Rights Movement. .  —VW.D.P. 


Theory of Criticism 
2017. Dietrichson, Jan. The Literary Criticism of Richard Chase, Edda, No. 6, 1973, 
345-360. Chase argues that myth is not a system of metaphysics, but important primarily 
as narrative; that as a mode of cognition, myth is not more philosophical than. other 
kinds of imaginative literature. This view underlies his early literary criticism, in 
particular his study of Melville. His later work on Emily Dickinson and Whitman and 
his American Novel and Its Tradition (Doubleday, 1957) reveals Chase’s eclecticism. 
History, folklore, Freudian psychology, and biography are k cas to bear on the 
literature he analyzes, —B.J.T. 


2018. Kogan, P. Obscurantist Trends in American Criticism, L&I, No. 12, 1972, 37- 
44. Obscurantist critics inhibit change by treating a subject or an idea in a confusing 
‘manner. New criticism is subjective and one-sided; it treats literature as if it could 
be detached from the social and ideological position of the author. Archetypal criticism 
generalizes so broadly that a text loses both its particularity and its place in history. 
Man’s life as a social being is the only source of literature; insistence on persistently 
recurring patterns reveals the critic’s belief that society’s problems cannot be solved. 


2019. Manheim, Leonard. Criticism, 13:2, Sp. 1971, 209-213. (rev.-art., Psycho- 
analysis and Literary Process, intro., Frederick Crews, Winthrop, 1970). Although 
it is gratifying to find that the psychoanalytical approach to literaure is now respectable 
enough to require no apologies, Crews and his 5 students whose essays are included 
in this collection have made some strategic errors. Their claims for the method are 
too absolute; they do not state their conclusions in the simplest psychological terms; 
and they overlook the accumulated body of psychological critical material. —K.D H. 


2020. Morse, David. Criticism as a Science, TwenCS, No. 9, Sept. - -1973, 32-49, New 
Criticism created a body of criticism that freed all art from any possible context. Yet 
the intent of the artist is important. True criticism must involve literature and art 
within its context and include both intent and use of various conventions. By over- 
emphasizing a single aspect of art, Gombrich (Art and Hlusion; Phaidon, 1968) and 
Booth (The Rhetoric of Fiction, U. of Chicago, 1961) lose the contextual impact. True 
evaluation must include a work’s total aesthetic relationship to the world of art. —-M.R. 


W. BIBLIOGRAPHY | 
Cumulative 
2021. Clarke, Derek A. [ຂ], Howell, J. Heaney [b]. A Selective Check List of Biblio- 
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graphical Scholarship for 1972, SB, 27, 1974, 296-319. [This list includes: (a) Incuna- 
bula and Early Renaissance (97 items); (b) Later Renaissance to the Present (515 items).] 
—G.T, T. 


2022. Gerber, H. E., and others. Bibliography, News, and Notes, ELT, 14:1, 1971, 
55-91. [Th:s article contains unabstracted references to articles from ELT, 13: 1-4, 1970, 
and abstracts of articles published elsewhere on: Arnold Bennett, Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt, John Buchan, Samuel Butler (1835-1902), Joseph Conrad, Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe, John Oliver Hobbes (Pearl Craigie), Ernest Dowson, Mary Duclaux, Havelock 
Ellis, Ford Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, John Galsworthy, George Gissing, Edmund 
Gosse, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Thomas Hardy, W. H. Hudson, Montague Rhodes 
James, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Rudyard Kipling, D. H, Lawrence, Ada Leverson, Arthur 
Machen, W. Somerset Maugham, George Moore, Saki (H. H. Munro), A. R. Orage, 
Wilfred Owen, Vernon Lee (Violet Paget), Dorothy M. Richardson, Henry Handel 
Richardson (E. F. Richardson), Olive Schreiner, May Sinclair, Lytton Strachey, Frank 
Swinnertor, John Addington Symonds, Sir Hugh Walpole, Mary Webb, H. G. Wells, 
Mark Rutaerford (W. H. va Richard wane Francis Brett Young, and Israel 
Zangwill.] —J.H.W. 


"Methodology 


2023. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Bibliography and Science, SB, 27, 1974, 55-89. Comparison 
of analytical bibliography with science has been common from the last 3rd of the 
19th century onward. A survey of the ways this analogy has been used reveals “the 
shifting mzanings of the 2 terms, the repetitiveness of the discussions, and the growing 
tendency”—on the part of the leading bibliographers of the last 50 or 60 years—‘‘to 
be critical of the comparison itself.” D. F. McKenzie (Printers of the Mind, SB, 22, 
1969, 1-75 [AES, 12:4, Apr. 1969, 1364]), James Thorpe (The Task of the Editor, Clark 
Lib., 1969, 1-32), Peter Davison (Science, Method, and the Textual Critic, SB, 25, 1972, 
1-28 [AES, 15:8, Apr. 1972, 2237]), and Morse Peckham (Reflections on the Foundations 
of Modern Textual Editing, Proof, 1, 1971, 122-55)—have called attention to the matter; 
although they continue the historical trend toward criticizing the scientific analogy, they 
nevertheless “offer extended discourses on the philosophic background, the methodology, 
and the logic of bibliographical demonstration” by references of one sort or another to 
` science. One begins to feel that such discussions are exercises that may. not help to 
clarify the subject, and one wonders if it would not be better “to get on with the 
work and to define the work by doing it.” —G.T.T. 


HI. LANGUAGE 


Theoretical Studies 


2024. Chomsky, Noam. Language and Freedom, TriQ, No. 23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 
13-33. (Originally a lecture at Loyola U. [n.d.] later published in Abraxus, [biblio- 
graphical data not given] this article will appear in Studies in Contemporary Thought, 
Waner and Breech). The most important insights provided by contemporary studies 
have beer in generative grammar, where relationships between sound and meaning, 
when systematized and learned, can help reveal the nature of man central to his cultural 
achievement. As freedom motivated Western culture, it now motivates the Third 
World to think, act, and cast off entrenched power and injustice. Freedom to create, 
act, reascn, and communicate moves man closer to his potential vy generating further 
language for further thought and communication. The goal of humanity is not the 
state. Although there may be other products available for study, language currently 
seems the most accessible and valuable for contribution to social science. and action, 
which cannot afford to wait further theory, hope, or moral judgment. —E.H. 


Cf.: Item 2122, 
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IV, THEMES and TYPES 


Humor and Satire 
Cf.: Item 2126. 


Poetry 
2025. Abad, Gemino H.. STOPPING BY WOODS: The Hermeneutics of a Lyric Ben 
DilR, 20:1, Jan. 1972, 25-40. While some critics multiply a lyric poem’s meanings and 
others make meaning a matter of personal taste, perhaps a criterion for interpretation 
can be developed. Interpretation, the establishment of a particular meaning, differs 
both from textual and linguistic analysis which may precede it and from the formal 
criticism which may follow. A reader might conclude that Frost's Stopping by Woods 
was literal and mimetic, and from the verbal actions of the -poem infer the experience 
of the speaker in facing and solving a crisis of sorts. The interpretation of a lyric poem 
depends on what is presented directly or by inference in the poem itself, with formal 
criticism, and comparative and extra-literary evaluation being based only on such a 
valid interpretation. | —J. T.C. 


2026. Hollander, John. The Poem in the Ear, YR, 62:4, June 1973, 486-507. Pros- 
odists such as Hopkins, Pound, and Williams have made irrelevant comments about 
tke music of poetry because they considered musical and poetic rhythm as identical. 
Yet poetic resonance owes more to the rescurces of speech than of song. In the 
Renaissance the celebration of music was an important subject of poetry, largely because 
music came to be an emblem of world order. In the 17th and 18th centuries the 
celebration of music in poetry became the celzbration of poetry itself: The romantics 
confronted the senses of both sight and song, the former frequently giving way to the 
latter. The polyphonic madrigal and the strophic lute song were the chief modes of 
setting texts in the Jate 16th- and early 17th-century English art-songs. The English 
madrigal was particularly well-suited to wor<ing out accentual-syllabic problems in 
musical setting. —L.D.B. 


2027. Kinnell, Galway. The Poetics of the Fhysical World, IowaR, 2:3, Sum. 1971, 
113-126. To approach what it means to be absolutely modern, one needs to touch on 
the uses of form in English poetry—rhyme, meter, and stanza. In their earliest uses 
in English, rhyme and meter perhaps imitated a supernatural harmony. In the’ 18th 
century the outward forms may have reproduced a natural order, so that form became 
an unconscious test of objective truth. For the Romantics and Victorians, for whom 
supernatural harmony and natural order had crumbled, rhyme and meter had a more 
energetic function: to call back, in poetry, the grace disappearing from everything 
else. The poem was erected against chaos. Foz everyone after Yeats, rhyme and meter, 
having lost their sacred and natural basis, zre little more than mechanical aids for 
writing: for it is easier to write in rhyme and meter than without them. But fixed 
form, in our time seems to bring us to where someone has been before. In a poem, 
one wishes to reach a new place. The absolutely modern poem also discards the inner 
conventions of poetry, which gave us ways of coming to terms with our feelings. The 
more entrenched the conventions, the more quickly they dismiss the feelings: and get ‘to 
the terms. Or they so imbue us with conven-ional feelings that we no longer feel at 
all. [Kinnell examines a number of poems d2aling with “death, by Tennyson, Garcia 
‘Lorca, Dickinson, Yesenin, Jeffers, Rilke, Roethke, and from various folklores.] 


2028. Whitaker, Thomas R. Voices in the Open: Wordsworth, Eliot and Stevens, JowaR, 
2:3, Sum. 1971, 96-112. For Wordsworth, Efot, and Stevens, the shared poetic voice 
wants to hear itself in a solitary voice that moves toward a limited horizon. But for 
each poet the solitary voice meets on the horizon a paradoxical call that leads toward 
a partial rediscovery of the inclusive mystery of conversation. And each finds that 
the long poem must now name the attempt of the voice to name its calling. Milton 
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could namə the quest for vocation through a modified epic: can the epic become an 
extended invocation to the muse or a self-elucidating maze in which a voice attacked 
by the temptations of Narcissus tries to name a call that is actual only in the moment 
of naming? Of the major answers to that question, from The Prelude to Pound’s Cantos 
and Jones’s Anathemata, Wordsworth’s requires the dim, uncertain ways of intimate 
confession, Eliot’s the inconclusive music of verbal passages, and Stevens’s the ironic 
rhetoric of pedagogical notes. | —W.D.P. 


Cf.: Items 2007 and 2013. 


Subjects 
2029, Seelye, John. Some Green Thoughts on a Green Theme, TriQ, No. 23/24, 
Win.-Sp. 1972, 576-638. The idea of Garden as happy interval before the fall is not 
only universal, sacramental, and political, but literary. As the empire expanded, the 
landed establishment of Virgilian Rome figuratively walled out savage neighbors. By 
contrast, although he too appraised the great beyond as savage, the middle-American 
farmer of Jefferson and Crevecoeur saw himself as available for taming it, if and when 
the crown pushed him too hard. His western wall was elastic. Elements of conservative 
Virgilian and revolutionary Christian pastoralism run through literature in English from 
Chaucer to Thoreau, particularly in the development of the novel. Thoreau, who 
found his west in the east, emerges as the champion of Christian revolution. —E.H. 


ENGLISH 


ໃ. LANGUAGE | | | . 
History | . 
2030. Ross, Alan S. C. Middle English “Covent,” N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 83. As used 
in J. A. Kingdon’s Facsimile of . . . MS. Archives... of Grocers . . . 1345-1463 (1428), 
to describe a list of 13 “brokers” this word has sarcastic implications. The sarcasm 


derives from the definition of “Convent” in OED for a religious community of this 
number, the superior being the 13th —J.S.P. 


2031. Bergeron, David M. Early Use of the Word “Theatre,” N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 
85-86. Holinshed’s use of this word in the Chronicles (1587), noted by OED in the 
sense of a raised platform for temporary use, may derive from a similar usage in Edward 
Halls Union of the Two Noble . . . Famelies of Lancastre and Yorke (1548). —J.S.P. 


2032. Hall, Roland. Antedatings from the 1660’s, N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 96-101. 
[Words representing antedatings of and omissions from the OED, drawn from books 
published 1660-1667, are cited, with their original OED citation where one exists. The 
chief authors represented are Robert Boyle, Robert Hooke, Henry Power, George 
Rust, and Thomas Sprat, most of them “Fellows of the Royal Society and close associ- 
ates of each other.” . | —J.S.P. 


Y. MEDIEYAL 


Old English 


2033. Bandy, Stephen C. Cain, Grendel, and the Giants of BEOWULF, PLL, 9:3, 
Sum. 1973, 235-249. Grendel’s existence as both monster and human, by virtue of 
his kinship to Cain, suggests that the poet was greatly influenced by St. Augustine and 
other Christian writers. The giant’s dual nature allows a systematic investigation of the 
interrelationship of good and evil, and is part of the poet’s use of the moral ambiguity 
of -gigantism. Grendel is both sin, to be hated by Christians, and sinner, to be loved. 
His primary function seems to be to support the poem’s major moral point, reminding 
man that Cain’s ominous legacy remains among men. —S.S. 
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2034, Traherne, Joseph B., Jr. Amalarius BE BECNUM: A Fragment of the LIBER 
OFFICIALIS in Old English, Anglia, 91:4, 1973, 475-478. An OE prose passage in 
Ms Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 44 is a translation of parts of a work by 
Amalarius, pupil of Alcuin, who wrote in the first half of the 9th century. [The Latin 
original and the (conjecturally emended) OE translation of it are printed.] —T.W.R. 


2035. Kotzor, G. St. Patrick in the Old English MARTYROLOGY: On a Lost Leaf 
Because the incipit of the entry for St. Patrick in BM Ms Cotton Vitellius D.vii, missing 
from all the extant Mss of this martyrology, was taken from the now missing first part 
of Ms C.C.C.C, . 196, it is possible to supplement this martrology from two versions of 
the St. Patrick’s Day entry of Cotton Ms D.vii. [The two versions are reproduced.] 

. —T.S.P. 

Middle English 

2036. Hoffman, Richard L. Pygmalion in the PHYSICIAN’S TALE, AN&Q, 5:6, Feb. 
1967, 83-84. Nature’s allusion to Pygmalion in Chaucer’s tale is derived from Jean de 
Meung’s Le Roman de la Rose; in both works, the mention of Pygmalion shows that, 
in creating beauty, Nature is unequalled even by the greatest artists. Ovid’s version of 
the Pygmalion tale in Metamorphoses was interpreted by the Middle Ages as a moral 
change in Pygmalion, deluded by the beauty of his statue. In Chaucer’s work, Virginia 
is an idol created by the lust of Apius. ——A.R.J. 


2037. Utley, Francis Lee. Chaucers Way with a Proverb: “Alas! Allas! That Ever 
Love Was Synne!,” NCaFJ, 21:3, Sept. 1973, 98-104. Although the Wife of Bath’s 
famous line is not clearly proverbial, a cognate statement, “Lechery is no sin,” is, and 
her lament may derive from it. Evidence from other medieval writings supports the 
belief that this proverbial assertion is demonic, a sin that can be removed by repentance 
and confession. —J.S.P. 


2038. Tripp, Raymond P. Chaucer’s Psychologizing of Vergils Dido, RMMLAB, 24:2, 
June 1970, 51-59. As Virgil tells the story, Dido is the active party in her affair with 
Aeneas, moved by both passion and dynastic opportunism. Her opponents are really 
the gods; and she is left angrily conscious that she has been frustrated by larger than 
human powers. In Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women Dido has become a passive, 
innocent, and highly self-conscious victim; Aeneas is a wily lover; and the gods have 
vanished, or almost. Chaucer sought new psychological explanations of human behavior. 
In his view, Dido did what all women would do in her situation. -—W.D.P. 


2039. Isaacs, Neil D. “On Six and Sevene” (TROILUS, IV, 622), AN&Q, 5:6, Feb. 
1967, 85-86. The interpretation of this line, based on Chaucer’s use of the game of 
hazard for Pandarus’s metaphor, is beset with problems of the ambiguity of the word 
“setter” and the designation of odds. To interpret the metaphor as the risk-of all at 
the cast of the dice is tenuous. The context of the passage does not call for precise 
metaphoric components. Pandarus means that Troilus should take his chances, but 
he is not citing specific odds for Troilus’s success. —~A.R.J. 


2040. Lampe, David E. The Truth of a “Vache”: The Homely Homily of Chaucer’s 
TRUTH, PLL, 9:3, Sum. 1973, 311-314. The use of “Vache” in this short lyric, with 
its pun on “cow” and its reference to a friend of Chaucer, provides comic relief and 
a homiletic pattern based in part on medieval iconography and bestiaries. The poem’s 
imagery links the beast with the worldly pilgrim, noting the necessity of renouncing the 
world. —SS. 


2041. Edwards, A. S. G. Trevisa’s POLYCHRONICON and THE INDEX OF 
MIDDLE ENGLISH VERSE: A Correction, PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 442-443. 
British Museum Ms Landsdowne 210 contains 7 lines from John de Trevisa’s translation 


ey 
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of Higden’s Polychronicon. They should be entered in Carleton Brown’s and R. H. 
Robbins’s Index (N.Y., 1943) as 3156.5, and the present entry 1811 should be deleted. 
! —G.T.T. 


2042. Pickering, O. S. The “Temporale” Narratives of the SOUTH ENGLISH LEG- 
ENDARY, Anglia, 91:4, 1973, 425-455. Scholars have dealth with the saints’ lives 
(“sanctorale”) in the Legendary while neglecting the versified “scriptural” narratives 
(“temporale”) in the collection. [The article describes the 12 major poems in this 
“temporale” classification (e.g. poems on Christ’s life and explanation of seasons such 
as Lent or Epiphany). Mss of the Legendary in which they occur are listed, and a 
description of the interrelationships of the works.] —T.W.R. 


Cf.: Item 2055 (John Lydgate). 


VI. RENAISSANCE 


Francis Beaumont 


2043. Bowers, Fredson. BEGGARS BUSH: A Reconstructed Prompt-Book and Its 
Copy, SB, 27, 1974, 113-136. An examination of the textual links between the Ms 
in the Lambarde volume in the Folger Library and the 1647 Folio leads to the con- 
clusion (1) that printer’s copy for 1647 was the fair copy made by Massinger (who 
wrote the play in collaboration with Beaumont and Fletcher); and (2) that the Lambarde 
Ms 15 a cody of Edward Knight’s prompt-book, which derived from that same fair 
copy. This relationship offers a “valuable opportunity to compare a prompt-book with 
its immediate source.” Knight’s record as a prompt-book scribe proves to be “not a 
comforting one.” In addition to omitting lines, he was not very thoughtful about 
“contradictions in time-schemes” and the like, even when they involved entrances and 
exits. If, therefore, “Knight’s transcript of this prompt-book from Massinger’s papers 
is at all typical, it is evident that unresolved tangles in the action and even in the 
casting could be transferred to print from a prompt-book or transcript.” And it is 
possible that Knight was involved “in transcripts of one sort or another that were 
prepared as printer’s copy for the Shakespeare First Folio.” —G.T.T. 


2044. Turner, Robert K., Jr. The Printers and the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 
1647: Section 1 (Thomas Warren’s), SB, 27, 1974, 137-156. Analysis of skeleton formes, 
center rules, type recurrences, and spelling [illustrated here for quires B through El 
enables one to determine the order of printing of each forme in quires B through L 
and to assign each page to its compositor [as summarized here in a chart]. —G.T.T. 


Sir John Beaumont 


2045. Hoar, Theresa G, A Note on Sir John Beaumont’s CROWNE OF THORNES 
in BM. Add. MS. 33,392, N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 93-94. Scribal transposition of some 
57 lines in Book 9 in this unique Ms further confused a structure already sufficiently 
complicated. [A detailed schema is shown for the poem with the lines rearranged 
correctly.] | | —J.S.P. 


Thomas Browne 


2046. Grundy, Dominick. Skepticism in Two Essays by Montaigne and Sir Thomas 
Browne, JHI, 34:4, Oct.-Dec. 1973, 529-542. Montaigne’s Apologie de Raimond znd 
Browne’s Religic Medici lend themselves to a discussion of the philcsophical end 
theological questions that apply to both writers. The works were written to outline 
and defend a position based on the “doubleness” of truth in relation to reason and 
faith. The writers ideas derived from skepticism as found specifically in two essays, 
Montaigne’s De la vanité and Browne’s Hydriotaphia. Their creativity consists in the 
‘way they challenge learning, representing others’ reactions to life in a different dimension 
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from their own. They employ ideas to fragment them, to express their sense of man’s 
existence as lacking in those qualities of definable order and substance which reason 
would ascribe to it. | i —G.A.C. 


Thomas Churchyard 


2047, Goldwyn, Merrill H. À Note on Thomas Churchyard's Pension, N&Q, 21:3, 
Mar. 1974, 89. Evidence of 3 extant documents of 1592-3 recording granting of a 
lifetime. pension to Churchyard conflicts with the statement by Roger A. Geimer 
(Spensers Rhyme: or Churchyard’s Reason: Evidence of Churchyard’s First Pension, 
RES, 20:79 Aug. 1969, 306-309 [AES, 14:10, July 1971, 2958]) that the pension 
went unrecorded and unpaid until 1597; the 1597 figure for the persion, however, 
is slightly less than the earlier one. Even though Churchyard may have lost his pension 
in 1595, nothing shows that he was unpaid before this time. —J.S.P. 


John Donne 


2048. Pollock, John J. A Note on Donne’s ELEGIE ON THE L.C. N&Q, 21:3, 
Mar. 1974, 92-93. Donne did not rely upon Spenser (who got it from Aesop) for his 
image in this poem of the sweet briar, beside or upon a tree; hence Shawcross (ed., The 
Complete Poetry of John Donne, Doubleday, 1967) errs in his provenance of it. Better 
sources for it are Shakespeare (Errors, Il.ii), Catullus (61, 31-35), and Horace (Odes, 
Lxxxvi.20). Dependence, not pride and ambition (Shawcross’s suggestion), is the theme 
emphasized as found in these 3 alternative sources, —J.S.P. 


2049. Wolfe, Ralph Haven, and Edgar F. Daniels. Rime and Idea in Donne’s HOLY 
SONNET X, AN&Q, 5:8, Apr. 1967, 116-117. In this sonnet, Donne shows a unique 
approach to the paradox of life and death by presenting Death as the subject, the being 
who will die. The corollary theme of eternal life is maintained in tension with the major 
theme by the poet’s use of Everyman as both victim and survivor of death. The rime of 
the last two lines, based on ambiguous pronunciation, at first seems to emphasize 
the theme. of eternal life; however, the 14th line cleanly establishes the death of Death, 
on which theme the poem ends. —A.R.J. 


2050. Barker, Nicolas. Donne’s LETTER TO THE LADY CAREY AND MRS. 
ESSEX RICHE: Text and Facsimile, BC, 22:4, Win. 1973, 487-493. The Scolar Press 
facsimile of the Donne Ms (discovered in 1970) contains, in its transcription, 8 errors 
in accidentals—errors which are particularly disconcerting because, as Helen Gardner 
says in her introduction, the accidentals are of special interest in showing Donne’s 
care. Furthermore, contrary to the views expressed in the introduction, it would seem 
that Donne was indeed acquainted with the ladies addressed and that (judging from the 
care with which the two corrections were made) this copy is a fair copy, not a rough 
draft. (Tllustrated) —G.T.T. 


2051. Ousby, Heather Dubrow. Donne and Gilpin: Another Conjecture, N&Q,. 21:3, 
Mar. 1974, 89-90. Donne’s Phryne and Gilpin’s Skiaietheia show a similarity (in jesting 
about women’s painting their faces) that further supports the belief that the 2 poets 
knew each other. Gilpin probably imitated Donne’s epigram rather than the other way 
around. No certain chronology for the two poems is possible. —J.S.P. 


2052. Höltgen, Karl Josef. Donne at Aix-la-Chapelle, Anglia, 91:4, 1973, 485-486. 
In one of his Lincoln’s-Inn sermons Donne recalls his stay in Aix-la-Chapelle in a 
curious house filled with mutually hostile Anabaptists. The date of this visit has been 
variously proposed as 1612 or 1619. Since Spinola drove the Protestants from the 
city in 1614 the visit occurred at the earlier date. —T.W.R. 


2053. Lein, Clayton D. Donne and Ronsard, N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 90-92. Donne’s 
sole overt reference to Ronsard, which “occurs in some prefatory sentences to Problem 
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Four” (concerning the variety of green), may derive from any of several passages in 
the French. poet’s works concerning green eyes. If Donne was thinking of Ronsard’s 
Odes, it is possible that the Frenchman’s experiments with form may have influenced 
him in similar experimentation. Ronsard’s explorations of love’s many forms may 
provide a lead for future studies of Donne’s indebtedness to Ronsard for erotic themes. 

---].3.ມ, 


2054. Shawcross, John T. John Donne aud Drummond’s Manuscripts, AN&Q, 5:7, 
Mar. 1967, 104-105. Drummond’s Hawthornden Mss contain several 2-line epigrams, 
transcriptions of 2 poems, and an anecdote that have not yet been attributed to Donne. 
Furthermore, a transcribed letter from Donne seems to be a version closer to Donne’s 
original than the other attributed transcriptions. —A.R.J. 


Gavin Douglas 


2055. Edwards, A. S. G. Douglas’s PALICE OF HONOUR and Lydgate’s FALL OF 
PRINCES, N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 83. Lines 16731[ of Douglas’s poem, praising 
Marcus Regulus for that worthy’s willingness to die for the good of all, echo Lydgate 
on the same subject. —J.S.P. 


Jobn Fietcher 
Cf.: Items 2043 and 2044. 


Everard Gilpin 
Cf.: Item 2051. 


Robert Greene 


2056. Parker, David. Robert Greene and THE DEFENCE OF CONNY CATCHING, 
N&Q, 21:3. Mar. 1974, 87-89. I. A. Shapiro’s argument (An Unsuspected Earlier 
Edition of The Defence of Conny-Catching, Library, 5th Ser., 18:2, June 1963, 88-112 
[AES, 8:1, Jan. 1965, 94]) that there were 2 editions of the Defence and that the 
first was published before the Thirde and Last Parte of Conny-Catching is convincmg. 
However his rejection of Greene as the author is not. The problem lies in Shapiro’s read- 
ing the work as an apologia for tricksters at cards; actually, it is part of an ironic tradi- 
tion in rogue literature and akin to other works known to be Greene’s. Shapiro’s biblio- 
graphical arguments actually remove some previously held objections to Greene’s author- 
ship. —J.S.P. 
Robert Herrick 
2057. Mercnant, Paul. A Jonson Source for Herrick’s UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES. 
N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 93. Herrick’s Delight in Disorder indeed contains some echoes 
of Stanza 2 of the song in Epicoene (1.1.97-102), as has been noted, but Upon Julia’s 
Clothes affords even closer similarity in phrasing to Jonson’s lyric. —J.S.P. 


Ben Jonson 


2058. Dale, Leona. Jonson’s Sick Society, RMMLAB, 24:2, June 1970, 66-74. The 
basic theme of all Jonson’s comedies is man’s deviation from the accepted norm. Man 
is then, in a metaphor, sick; and Jonson’s major comedies are permeated with medical 
and health imagery showing the analogy between man’s moral and spiritual deviaticns, 
and his physical ills and the cures to be used for them. Jonson’s rhetorical technique 
enabled him to communicate with Renaissance audiences. —W.D-P. 


Thomas Kyd 
Cf.: Item 2085. 
Sir David Lindsay 
2059, Kantrowitz, Joanne Spencer. Encore: Lindsays THRIE ESTAITIS, Date and 
New Evidence, SSL, 10:1 July 1972, 18-32. Because Scottish politics took a decisive 
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turn after 1542 with the death of James V and the growing intensity of religious 
conflict, the two dates associated with the play (1540 and 1552) affect potential inter- 
pretations of its meaning and effect. The parallel between Il. 4,601-4,608 and John 
Foxe’s account of the Pater Noster controversy (which didn’t become public until Nov. 
1551) in Actes and Monuments provides new evidence for dating the play no earlier 
than late 1549. : Also the description of certain events of 1549-51 in Actes and Monu- 
ments tallies with some lines in the play. Assuming that Il. 4,568-4,579 refer to the 
European war of 1551-52, the play must have been written sometime between the end 
of 1551 and its performance on June 7, 1552. Thus the possibility of the 1540 date 
seems remote. —Z.J.B. 


John Marston 
Cf.: Item 2085. 


Andrew Marvell 


2060. Legouis, Pierre. Marvell and Julian, N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 102-103. In 
expanding a passage from Julian the Apostate to satirize Archbishop Parker in Rehearsal 
Transpros’d, Marvell correctly translated the printed Greek text at one point as “Son” 
(of Constantine), not knowing that the 1583 editor of the text he was using had mis- 
interpreted the abbreviated word, which actually stood for “Jesus.” Marvell, then, un- 
wittingly has Jesus satirizing use of the sacraments and penitence. Would he have 
committed this blasphemy had he known that Jesus was Julian’s speaker? —J.S.P. 


2061. McCanles, Michael. Criticism, 13:2, Sp. 1971, 201-207. (rev.-art., Rosalie 
Colie, “My Echoing Song’: Andrew Marvels Poetry of Criticism, Princeton U., 1970; 
and Donald M. Friedman, Marvell’s Pastoral Art, U. of CA. 1970). Recent Marvell 
criticism combines a search for external sources with intensive readings of poems; 
Friedman’s book is useful in this mode. Colie’s study, on the other hand, offers 
no specific interpretations but breaks new ground by tentatively approaching Marvell's 
“metapoetic” poetry from a phenomenological direction. —K.D.H. 


Philip Massinger 
Cf.: Item 2043. 


John Milton 


2062. Baruch, Franklin R. Milton’s COMUS: Skill, Virtue, and Henry Lawes, MiltonS, 
5, 1973, 289-308. While employing the traditional features of the masque, Milton 
succeeds in achieving several concurrent and mutually reinforcing goals. As may be 
inferred in various ways from the text, these effects include (1) constructing roles to 
fit the conditions and personalities of the Egerton children, (2) complimenting their 
father, (3) supporting Lawes in his teaching efforts, (4) using music and spectacle to 
enchant his audience and (5) inculcating an appreciation of the skills which make virtue 
feasible. —T.A.S. 


2063. Blackburn, Thomas H. Paradises Lost and Found: The Meaning and Function 
of the “Paradise Within” in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 5, :1973, 191-212. Despite 
the punishment necessitated by man’s Fall, God in His mercy upholds the promise 
that human beings can ascend to an eternal paradise, by a more arduous means and 
therefore in a manner more to man’s credit, than if he had remained innocently 
harmonious with the Garden of Eden. To permit man to attain the “inner paradise” 
prerequisite to salvation, Raphael’s historical overview of “God’s ways” helps Adam 
to achieve a mystical breakthrough. —T.AS 


2064. Collins, Dan S. The Buoyant Mind in Milton’s Eden, MiltonS, 5, 1973, 229-248, 
The prelapsarian thoughts and actions of Adam and Eve indicate their potential to 
move toward the status of angels so long as they depend on God's grace and control 
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their imaginations. In a series of episodes this upward movement is made. ໄດ. seem 
plausible, but then, in a kind of tragic reversal, Adam surrenders his control of Eve 
and rejects the aid of Providence, thus precipitating the Fall. —T. ASS. 


2065. Fenderson, Lewis H. The Onomato-Musical Element in PARADISE LOST, 
CLAJ, 9:3, Mar. 1966, 255-264. Irrespective of its moral or allegorical implications, the 
epic is a masterpiece because of its subtle, figurative blending of music and poetry, 
reflecting Milton’s consummate skill as a prosodist responsive to sound. —W.D.P. 


2066. Goldberg, Jonathan. Virga Iesse: Analogy, Typology, and Anagogy in a Miltonic 
Simile, MiltonS, 5, 1973, 177-190. Raphael’s simile of the tree (Paradise Lost, V.469- 
503) is a typological metaphor intended to help Adam comprehend the levels of existence 
and “the possibility of movement from one level to another,” a Jacob’s ladder which 
he may hope to ascend. In Christian iconography another equivalent is the “rod of 
Jesse,” depicting Christ as the fruit of the tree. —T.AS. 


2067. Harada, Jun. Self and Language in the Fall, MiltonS, 5, 1973, 213-228. In 
the thoughts and speeches of Adam and Eve, man’s rationale for self-deception and his 
tendency to hypocrisy are so validly formulated that readers can scarcely escape the 
recognition of their own sinful motivation. As Milton conceives and presents the primal 
couple, it is not the temptations of Satan which undermine them, but their own appetites. 

—T.AS. 


2068. McCown, Gary M. Milton and the Epic Epithalamium, MiltonS, 5, 1973, 39-66. 
In his early career Milton apparently saw in the marriage of Adam and Eve an opportun- 
ity “to celebrate an ideal potential in every human marriage.” When he chooses to 
pursue that possibility as a central part of his epic, his treatment shows a marked 
influence of the’ Renaissance revival of the classical epithalamium, especially in the 
parallels with two highly acclaimed poems by Catullus (61 and 62). To the influence of 
this pagan genre can also be traced many of the images and some features of the epi- 
deictic style which Milton employed. —T.AS. 


2069. Otten, Charlotte F. “My Native Element”: Milton’s Paradise and English Gardens, 
MiltonS, 5, 1973, 249-268. In his description of the Garden of Eden, Milton depends 
primarily on classical prototypes, but he strengthens and humanizes the picture by draw- 
ing widely on “native English materials.” Many of the details concerning the garden’s 
location, furnishing, etc., can be plausibly traced to passages in horticultural manuals 
available to the poet or to his knowledge of actual gardens. ; —~T.A.S. 


2070. Rollin, Roger B. PARADISE LOST: “Tragical-Comical-Historical-Pastoral,” 
MiltonS, 5, 1973, 3-38. The structure of this work may be analyzed as having 3 
concurrent genres analogous to those popular in classical and Renaissance drama. The 
first 9 books exhibit many features of the tragedy, with Satan as protagonist; the last 
10 are comparable to the pastoral tragicomedy, with Adam and Eve as central 
characters; and the whole resembles the history play, with its subject the assumption of 
power by the-Son of God. In addition there are occasional parallels with lesser genres, 
particularly. the monodrama, which features the narrator successfully transcending the 
limits of the epic. ° => —T.AS. 


2071. Seigel, Catharine F. The Reconciliation in Book X of PARADISE LOST, MLR, 
68:2, Apr. 1973, 260-263. Eve’s part in the reconciliation scene of Book X is less notle 
than many critics think. Her repentance is directed not to God but.to Adam. Her 
offer to accept sole punishment for their disobedience reveals not generosity, but ignor- 
ance of God’s command. Her turning to Adam as an end in himself rather than to 
God shows how far. she is from realizing her situation. Nevertheless, her role in. Book 
X is intensely dramatic, and her efforts, along with Adam’s, to enter once more ‘into 
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a true relationship with God are essentially paradigmatic of the human condition. 
—S.A.W. 


2072. Swaim, Kathleen M. Flower, Fruit, and Seed: A Reading of PARADISE LOST, 
MiltonS, 5, 1973, 155-176. Flower imagery appropriately dominates the prelapsarian 
garden which Adam and Eve tend in Paradise Lost; fruit is mentioned but only as a 
manna-like element of their existence. After the Fall, however, the dominant imagery 
is the fruit, which is promised by the flowers, actualized by the sun (God) and unin- 
tentionally by the storms (Satan), and cherished by human work and love. Finally, in 
the prophecies of the Jast books, seed becomes the controlling image. —TiAS. 


2073, Johnson, Lee M. Milton’s Blank Verse Sonnets, MiltonS, 5, 1973, 129-154. At 
various transitional or climactic points in Paradise Lost, perhaps as a clue to its intricate 
symmetry, various characters express themselves in sonnet-like units; Milton’s use of 
these units may be related to the fact that his only poetry in the period preceding the 
epic was in sonnet form. Comparable but occurring less frequently or regularly, blank 
verse sonnets are also discernible in Paradise Regained and in Samson Agonistes, which 
actually ends with a rhyming sonnet in iambic tetrameter. —T.A.S. 


2074. Collins, Douglas P. Ronsard and a Simile in SAMSON AGONISTES, N&Q, 21:3, 
Mar. 1974, 95-96. For his comparison of Dalila to a ship asail in H. 710-718, Milton 
may be indebted to Ronsard’s elegiac verses on Mary Stuart. Perhaps Milton’s indebted- 
ness to Ronsard merits further study. —J.S.P. 


2075. Ulreich, John C., Jr. The Typological Structure of Milton’s Imagery, MiltonS, 
5, 1973, 67-86. The charge that Milton’s poetry is abstract, that even his imagery is 
dissociative, grows out of the reader’s failure to recognize that he regularly underplays 
the literal significance of his concrete details in order to enhance their spiritual implica- 
tions. In this typological approach the symbols are rationally, rather than emotionally, 


explored and related, with the final effect of making heavy demands on the reader. 
—T.A.S. 


2076. Geisst, Charles R. Milton’s “Laborious Ascent,” N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 94-95, 
Although Plato derived his image of difficult ascent to the summit of truth from 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, Milton seems to have taken it from Plato’s Laws, where it is 
used in a way closer to Milton’s thought than Hesiod’s. It occurs in paragraph 3 
of Milton’s Of Education. —J.S.P. 


2077. Stavely, Keith W. The Style and Structure of Miiton’s READIE AND EASIE 
WAY, MiltonS, 5, 1973, 269-288. Published as practically all Englishmen had come 
to realize that the restoration was imminent, the 2nd edition of this polemic, the last 
Milton wrote defending Republicanism, indicates by the very alternation of styles that 
he knew the situation was hopeless. When Milton is advocating the only choices open 
to rational citizens, his sentences are structured and coherent; when he is denouncing 
the outcome he expects, he writes in a linear fashion, s. coordinate grammatical 
units as though he cannot stop. —T.A.S. 


2078. Via, John A. Milton’s Antiprelatical Tracts: The Poet Speaks in Prose, MiltonS, 
5, 1973, 87-127. Scattered throughout Milton’s early prose polemics are positive 
affirmations of his hope that England will be spiritually cleansed, an attitude which 
finds its most eloquent formulation in such poems as Lycidas. Though the works in 
prose are characterized by the earthiness and ferocity of his attacks on ecclesiastical 
corruption, they include in embryo all the positive themes and imagery of his poetic 
vision, notably the references to his own regeneration as a Christian poet to illustrate 
the possibility of a general regeneration of the English nation. --1.4.5. 


2079. Miller, Leo, Salmasius’s RESPONSIO: Addenda to the Milton LIFE RECORDS, 
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N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 95. “The posthumous: appearance of Salmasius’s Ad Ionnem 
Miltonum Respensic” in late 1660, noted in letters cited in French’s Life Records of John 
Milton (Rutgers U., 1949-1958) can now be amplified. Two letters from Nicolaus Hein- 
sius to Ezechiel Spanheim supplement the previously noticed correspondence by Heinsius, 
Spanheim, and others, printed in the 18th century. —J.S.P. 


John Norton 


2080. Franklin, Wayne. Jolm Norton the Printer: An Attribution (1622 [i.e., 1642]), 
SB, 27, 1974, 185-187. An Answer to a Late Scurrilous and Scandalous Pamphlet 
(1642), sometimes assigned to the New England minister and writer John Norton, can 
be shown not to be by him; the Norton rebus on the title page identifies not the author 
but the printer, the English John Norton, who used the same type ornaments and 
initial letter in other works and whose family had previously used the same rebus. 
—G.T.T. 


Samuel Rowlands 


2081. Kelly, Ann Kline. A Rowlands-Bufler-Swift Parallel, N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 
101-102. The suggestion has already been made that Swift drew from Butler’s Hudibras 
for his couplet in Imitations of Horace (Satire 6 of Book 2) about a wish for £600 
a year clear income; both passages bear an interesting similaritv to lines in Rowlands’s 
Good Newes and Bad Newes (1622), but certainty about the indebtedness is impossible. 
The two earlier writers used a lower figure— £200. —J.5.P. 


George Sandys 


2082, Hopkins, D. W. Dryden and Sandys’s Ovid: A Note, N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 
- 104. In translating a line from Ovid in the Essay of Dramatick Poesie, Dryden was 
actually quoting Sandys’s translation of the Latin writer, albeit somewhat imperfectly. 
When Dryden translated the whole of Metamorphoses I, he used quite different phrasing 
for the line, though with the same sense. He may have been remembering Sandys from 
his days at Westminster, for elsewhere he says he hasn’t returned to him since then. 
—J.S.P. 


Shakespeare 


2083. Cutts, John P. Charmian’s “Excellent Fortune!,” AN&Q, 5:10, June 1967, 148- 
149, Charmian’s wishes for herself in Antony should be read in the context of her 
desire to share some of her mistress’s good fortune without being her rival. She aspires 
to marry three kings, and by her desire to have a child when she is 50 Shakespeare 
emphasizes the significance of events in the drama. His use of. scripture links the play 
with the birth of Christ, since Charmian would be 50 when Christ was born. Also Eliza- 
beth, mother of John the Baptist, was 50 when John was born. Charmian thus high- 
lights her queen’s greatness. —A.R.J. 


2084. Clayton, Thomas. The Text, Imagery, and Sense of the Abbess’s Final Speech 
in the COMEDY OF ERRORS, Anglia, 91:4, 1973, 479-484. Though the Folio pro- 
vides the only substantive text for Errors, we have been too uncritical in accepting it 
and some of the proposed emendations. The passage V.i.393-406 is filled . with 
resonances of gestation, labor, childbirth, and consequently rebirth. It includes the 
word “nativity” repeated within 3 lines and therefore often emended. For the first 
occurence the emendation “maturity” is tentatively suggested, since it emphasizes 
gestation at full term. This sense is found elsewhere in Shakespeare’s works.—T.W.R. 


2085. Schrickx, W. The Background and Context of Hamlet’s Second Soliloquy, MLR, 
68:2, Apr. 1973, 241-255. The soliloquy (1.v.92-112) which marks Hamlet’s dedication 
to the role of revenger is structurally important, for it introduces “heaven, earth... 
hell” as possible agents of revenge. A comparison of Shakespeare’s development of 
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this idea with its treatment in Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy, Tit., and Marston’s Antonio’s 
Revenge (which may antedate Ham.) reveals his mature art. Even after Hamlet realizes 
that Heaven will not take direct steps to avenge the crime and that legal redress 15 
impossible, he remains a human, not a diabolical, revenger as do his predecessors Hier- 
onimo, Titus, and Antonio. Though he takes the law into his own hands, his own death 
is heroic and Horatio’s prayer that flights of angels sing him to his rest does not seem 
incongruous.. —S.A.W. 


2086. Champion, L. S. Shakespeare’s Source for 2 HENRY IY, 11, : i, AN&Q, 5:5, 
Jan. 1967, 69-70. The physical correspondence of character and situation between 
a scene in The Famous Victories of Henry V and the Mistress Quickly-Falstaff alter- 
cation in 2 H. IV indicates Shakespeare’s ability to borrow from ‘and -improve on his 
source. The passages serve comic functions: the braggart is exposed, and the technique 
of double entendre is used in character development. However, Shakespeare uses the 
comic bawdy of his source to prepare for his own invention—the banishment of Falstaff 
by Hal at the end of the drama. | —A.R.J. 


2087, Velz, John W. Cassius as a “Great Observer,” MLR, 68:2, Apr. 1973, 256-259. 
Although in Act V Cassius says of himself, “My sight was ever thick,” his conduct 
earlier in the play shows him living up to Caeser’s characterization, “a great observer, 
[who] looks quite through the deeds of men” (Caesar, J.ii.199-200). He sees through 
appearances to the reality beneath, recognizes potential conspirators .from very slight 
hints, and his physical eyesight is remarkably keen. Still, there is some preparation 
for his final blindness, when tragically he mistakes victory for defeat and, great observer 
though he is, defers to Brutus, who has shown himself throughout as a poor observer. 

- —S.A.W. 


2088, Hobsbaum, Philip. KING LEAR m the Eighteenth Century, MLR, 68:3, July 
1973, 494-506. In the late 17th century critics of Lear found the situation of a family 
divided against itself too painful to accept; as a consequence Tate’s happy-ending 
version was widely received and defended. In the early 18th century, Aristotelian critics 
like Gildon and Theobald found the original ending “disgusting” and “immoral.” 
Others, like Lennox and Gentleman, accused Shakespeare of changing history in order 
to violate rules of poetic justice. Taylor and Griffith invoked “sensibility” and individual 
taste. Later in the century Johnson revealed a tension between his romantic reaction 
of horror and his theoretic Aristotelianism. Addison, almost alone at this time, ridiculed. 
the idea of poetic justice and attacked Tate’s ending. But it was the textual critics— 
Capell, Steevens, Malone, and Eccles—who removed many of the ambiguities from 
the text and directed attention to the verse, thus clearing the way for the great 
romantic critics like Coleridge and Keats by aa how just and inevitable were 
the closing scenes of the play. —S.A.W. 


2089. Faber, M. D. Lady Macheth’s Suicide, AN&Q, 5:2, Oct. 1966, 19. The 
crucial words in Malcolm’s speech about Lady Macbeth’s death can be taken in two 
ways: that the belief in her suicide is rumor and therefore conjectural, or that Malcolm 
means “in accordance. with the common. suspicion,” “as you suggest,” or “as you say.” 
This second reading is reinforced dramatically because Malcolm speaks his words 
immediately after he has been present at the place where the death had taken place. ` 

—A.R.J. 


2090. Fléissner, Robert F. A Key to the Name Shylock, AN&O, 5:4, Dec. 1966, 52-54. 
Shakespeare’s apparant influence on Dickens suggests that the derivations of the names 
of two ‘heroes—Shylock (Merch.) and Fagin (Oliver Twist)—are similar. As Fagin’s 
_ name came from contemporary England, Shylock’s may have come from the contem- 
porary recusant writer Richard Shacklock. The name Shylock was not known among 
the Jewish population; the theory that Shakespeare got the name from the 1606 edition 
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of News From Rome must be exploded on the basis of dating. The playwright’s periodic 
borrowing from contemporary English surnames could easily be applied to a Jewish 
character, as Dickens did with Fagin. A.R.J. 


2091. Jones, Millard T. Press-Variants and Proofreading in the First Quarto of 
OTHELLO (1622), SB, 27, 1974, 177-184. [“The aim of this article is to present a list of 
the press-variants revealed by collation of the 19 copies of Q1 Oth. (1622) included 
in Bartlett’s and Pollard’s A Census of Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto, 1594-1709 (Yale 
& Oxford U., 1939) so that a scholar using one copy of the book may know how its 
text differs from the texts of the other 18 copies.”] These variants consistently fall in 
only one forme of a sheet, and their nature suggests that “the proofreading seems to 
have been intended mainly to prevent an excessive number of obvious errors, not really. 
to transmit an accurate text.” —G.T.T. 


2092. Wylie, Betty Jane. Play-Doctoring the Text of Pericles, ShN, 23:6, Dec. 1973, 
56. Pericles presents obstacles to any company of actors trying to stage it. The text 
is garbled and some “play-doctoring” is required. To guarantee a coherent production 
at the Stratford Festival Theatre of Canada for the 1973 season, Jean Gascon, the 
Artistic Director of the Theatre, worked with Jeremy Gibson, the assigned textual 
editor, and together they wrote a playable script. [Specific changes in the text and 
their rationale are covered act by act, scene by scene.] A coherent, intelligible playscript 
of Per., according to Gibson, is “ʻa matter of careful restoration, emendation . . . 
and outright textual invention.’” He concedes that the idolatrous may wince, but to 
him “‘ “created” sense is . . . preferable to pure nonsense.’” —G.A.C. 


2093. Louis. Dolores Gros. Tragedy in Christopher Fry and in Shakespeare: a Cam- 
parison of CURTMANTLE and RICHARD H, CLAJ, 9:2, Dec. 1965, 151-158. Both 
playwrights use the old formula, the fall of a great man, and transcend it by portraying 
the protagonist as a free agent, and therefore the major cause of his own downfall. 
Fry does not balance the fall of the protagonist by the rise of a rival, as Shakespeare 
does; and his play extends over 30 years rather than 2. —W.D.R. 


2094, Faber. M. D. Shakespeare’s Ghosts, AN&Q, 5:9, May 1967, 131-132. Although. 
scholars havz established that in Shakespeare’s time his ghosts could have been con- 
sidered real or constructed either by the minds of persons or by the devil, they have 
not determined the reality of the ghosts seen by Brutus, Richard, Hamlet, and Macbeth. 
One might apply the characteristics of psychological veracity to Shakespeare’s ghosts 
as well as to his characters.. As with the infant’s inability to fix its eyes on depths and 
distances, sc the characters who see the ghosts experience the ghosts’ abrupt and 
momentary appearances and dissappearances. Only the ghost of Hamlet’s father in 
Act I actually “comes and goes,” and is therefore behaving as a real ghost; the ghost 
of Act YI is the product of Hamlet’s conscience, voicing its concerns in Hamlet’s mind. 

—A.R.J. 


2095, Hawkes, Terence. NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW. Shakespeare in Arcadia, YR. 
62:4, June 1973, 561-578. (rev.-art., Howard Felperin, Shakespearean Romance, Prince- 
ton U.; Hallett Smith, Shakespeare’s Romances: A Study of Some Ways of the Ima- 
gination, Huntington Lib.; Thomas McFarland, Shakespeare’s Pastoral Comedy, U. of 
NC; Ralph Berry, Shakespeare’s Comedies: Explorations in Form, Princeton U.; Har- 
riet Hawkins, Likenesses of Truth in Elizabethan and Restoration Drama, Oxford U.; 
Robert Orns-ein, A Kingdom for a Stage: The Achievement of Shakespeare’s History 
Plays, Harvard U.; Maynard Mack, Jr., Killing the King: Three Studies in Shake- 
speare’s Tragic Structure, Yale U.; Nigel Alexander, Poison, Pilay and Duel: A Study 
in Hamlet, U. of NB; Maurice Morgann, Shakespearian Criticism, ed., Daniel A. 
Fineman, Oxford U.; Ruth Nevo, Tragic Form in Shakespeare, Princeton U.; Mark 


~ 
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Rose, Shakespearean Design, Harvard U.; Martin Holmes, Shakespeare and His Players, 
Scribner's; Marvin Rosenberg, The Masks of King Lear, U. of CA;. Michael Goldman, 
Shakespeare and the Energies of Drama, Princeton U.; Shakespeare 1971: Proceedings 
of the World Shakespeare Congress, Vancouver, Aug. 1971, eds. Clifford Leech and 
J. M. R. Margeson, U. of Toronto; and Frederick J. Pohl, Like to the Lark: The Early 
Years of Shakespeare, Clarkson N. Potter). The overall standard of these studies is 
remarkably high. The following subjects are dealt with: the Elizabethan playhouse, 
text and canon, verse and prose, critical approaches, Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
Shakespeare and the dramatists of other ages, Shakespeare and the other arts, and 
Shakespeare and the 20th century in theater and film. —L.D.B. 


2096. Levin, Harry. Shakespeare and the revolution of the times, TriQ, No. 23/24, 
Win.-Sp. 1972, 228-245. As Shakespeare’s kings (cf. H. IV: “the revolution of the 
times”) revolve in stress, arrogance, and revenge, we recognize scenes from contemporary 
times. The Golden Age never is; it has been or will be. Although he tempered his plays 
to the times, Shakespeare often discovered he had run afoul of a new situation precipitated 
by changing conditions. Violence spawned by a search for law and order brings its own 
disorder, requiring leadership, with consequent usurpation, new injustice, and revenge. 
Man is the center around which his world turns. When he deviates, celestial harmony 
turns to discord. Evil has its compensations. Although in our time industrialization or the 
fruits thereof alleviate much of the world’s suffering, industrial nations self-destruct 
to the advantage of those that have not. —E.H. 


2097. Reid, S. W. Justification and Spelling in Jaggard’s Compositor B, SB, 27, 1974, 
91-111. It has not been sufficiently recognized that spellings in short lines may actually 
be affected by justification and that not every spelling in a long line is necessarily 
affected. Presently available evidence suggests this “provisional theory” about Com- 
positor B: in continuous lines, he “set the whole or nearly the whole line in type first... 
varying spellings at the end of the line” and “working back along the line” if necessary; 
in long verse lines or long single prose lines he “sometimes shortened spellings when 
he could as he first set the line.” If this theory is confirmed, “it would require that we 
bring under examination spellings, especially short ones, in lines of verse and single 
lines of prose ending within 2 or 3 ens of the measure,” and “it would rescue from 
virtual oblivion and uselessness a large number of other spellings” in long lines, now 
regarded as untrustworthy evidence. —G.T.T. 


2098. Widmann, R. L. Compositors and Editors of Shakespeare Editions, PBSA, 67:4, 
4th Qt. 1973, 389-400. Computer collation of editions of Dream shows that Q2 varies 
substantively from Q1 through misreadings, corrections of typographical errors, and a 
number of other alterations which are difficult to explain. F1 also has some mis- 
readings, adds some stage directions, and makes revisions which alter the meaning. 
In F2, F3, and F4 the text “falls upon hard times,” and their readings “cannot have 
any authorial countenance.” The 18th-century editors “begin a gradual process of 
cleaning up of the text.” Lewis Theobald, in particular, treated the text “tenderly and 
lovingly,” restoring some Q1 readings in preference to those from F1. However, the 
18th-century editors in general were “imaginative” and, in ignoring “readings much 
closer to authorial countenance” when they made their own emendations, showed. 
“primarily their own biases, based on taste and good sense, though not on rigorous 
attention to Q1.” —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 2114. 


‘John Skelton 


2099. Scattergood, V. J. Skelton’s “Ryotte”: “A Rusty Gallande,” N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 
1974, 83-85. Linguistic and other evidence from the Bowge of Courte suggest that 
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in the character of Ryotte, Skelton was satirizing impecunious English gallants who 
dressed extravagantly, often in fashions imported from France. In doing this, Skelton 
was following a late medieval tradition observable in other works. —J.S.P. 


Edmund Spenser 


2100. Anderson, Judith H. Whatever Happened to Amoret? The Poet’s Role in Book 
IV of THE FAERIE QUEENE, Criticism, 13:2, Sp. 1971, 180-200. Pressures from 
outside the poem—time, politics, friendship—interfere so severely with the stories in 
Book IV thet the poet’s voice breaks in, not to indicate the alternative to, say, Slandar, 
but indignantly to be that alternative. The poet’s relationship to his material is evolving 
as Spenser explores the poet’s role in a discordant rather than irrational world, but at 
its best a mixed ideal-real. Amoret flits about in a world not ideal enough for the 
kind of character the poet makes her; she ends as a story told by Scudamor. -—K.D.H. 


2101. Crossley, Brian. Spensers Bawdy: A Note on THE FAIRY QUEEN 2:6, PLL, 
9:3, Sum. 1973, 314-319. One of the puns in this passage, the word “gondelay” with 
its sexual implications, illustrates Spenser’s extensive use of allusion as argued by 
Martha Craig in The Secret Wit of Spenser’s Language (in Edmund Spenser, ed., Paul 
J. Alpers, Penguin, 1969). Gondolas were associated with sexual license in many 
works, including Jonson’s Volpone, Shakespeare’s Oth., and Thomas Corvate’s Coryat’s 
Crudities. Sach words as “board” and “Jay” also evoke ee and prostitution, as 
do the images of ships and baskets. —S.S. 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 


2102. Jentoft, C. W. Surrey’s Four “Orations” and the Influence of Rhetoric on Dramatic 
Effect, PLL. 9:3, Sum. 1973, 250-262. Surrey uses classical rhetorical patterns to 
create 4 “dramatic orations” (Good Ladies you that haue, O Happy Dames, that may 
embrace, Geue place ye louers, and London hast thow accused me), the most effective 
of which is the last. In each poem -Surrey includes a recognizable speaker and his 
recognizable public audience in a fictitious situation. Because events are only implied 
in these poems, they are not examples of the more common dramatic monologue. 
Close comparison with the classical structures of the oration as defined by Cicero 
“and Quintilien shows that Surrey altered the traditional form to allow greater control 
over aesthetic and dramatic effects. —S.S. 


Thomas Fraherne 


2103. Guffey, George R. Margoliouth’s Emendation of a Line in Traherne’s FOR MAN 
TO ACT. AN&Q, 5:10, June 1967, 162-163. Margoliouth’s emendation, from 
“sprinkle” tc “sparkle,” in I. 25 in the definitive edition (1675) of Traherne’s work 
was unnecessary. According to the OED, “sprinkle” could mean “sparkle” in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Furthermore, the ambiguous nature of the line—implying 
that the man who had faith could “sprinkle” or “sparkle” despite or because of his 
defects, while also suggesting that man at death loses the dust of his body, which 
“sprinkies”—is lost with the emendation. —A.RJ. 


The Worlde and the Chylde 


2104. Lancashire, Jan. The Provenance of THE WORLDE AND THE CHYLDE, 
PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 377-388. The single extant copy of the 1522 edition, at 
Trinity College Dublin, was stolen from the library in 1814 or 15 by Edward Barwick, 
a cataloguer there, and was recovered from John Charles Spencer, Lord Althorp (to 
whom it hac been sold by Messrs. Longman, after they received it from Barwick) in 
1819. The episode calls attention to additional. facts about the copy’s provenance: 
it was part of a volume of plays acquired by Trinity in 1741 in John Stearne’s collection 
of pamphlets. —G.T.T. 
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General 
2105; Blayney, Peter W. M. The Prevalence of Shared Printing in the Early Seventeenth 
Century, PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 437-442. A study of the output of the printing 
house of George and Lionel Snowden (later owned by Nicholas Okes) in the period 
1606-09 shows that the work on a 3rd of their books was shared with other printers. 
In addition, the production figures suggest that they put an illicit 2nG press into 
operation late in 1609. —G.T.T. 


VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


2106. Hennedy, Hugh L. Acts of Perception in Jane Austen’s Novels, SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 
1973, 22-38. Metaphors of seeing, which dominate the imagery of all 6 of Austen’s novels, 
combine with acts of literal perception to become the subject of at least 3. Seeing 
helps trace the growth of Catherine Morland from naive or blind onlooker to shrewd 
and sensitive watcher in Northanger Abbey. As Catherine sees more and more, Austen 
shows that others have blind spots too, including the reader. In Persuasion it is repeated 
hearing as a patient listener which tells Anne that Wentworth still loves her. It builds 
up her confidence for the scene in which he listens while she is talking on the con- 
stancy of women’s emotions before he writes his letter of proposal. [Tbe 3rd work, 
Sense and Sensibility, is mentioned as being about openness and secrecy, directly related 
to seeing and hearing.) —W.H.M. 


Robert Blair 


2107. Means, J. A. The Composition of THE GRAVE, SSL, 10:1, July 1972, 3-9. 
From one holograph leaf on an early version of Blairs poem and from a 19th-century 
record of the variant readings of the 1741-42 Ms, which has since disappeared, we 
can trace the growth of the poem. Changes after the early draft achieve greater dignity 
or religious seriousness and prefix an 84-line Miltonic invocation. The 43 revisions 
(41 cancellations and 2 new lines) between the 1741-42 Ms and the first edition 
roughly approximate the 50 alterations for which Philip Doddridge claimed responsibility. 
These latter changes were mainly euphemistic but do not improve the less-polished 
earlier readings. —Z.J.B. 


Samuel Butler 
Cf.: Item 2081. 


Thomas Cartright 


2108. Brown, Mark N. Bishop Cartright’s Answer to Halifax’s LETTER TO A DIS- 
SENTER (1687), N&Q, 21:3, Mar. 1974, 104-105. Internal evidence suggests that 
Cartright wrote A Modest Censure of the Immodest Letter to a Dissenter, which an- 
swered Halifax’s anonymous work. Further evidence is supplied by an entry in Cartright’s 
diary referring to such a reply. Another reply to Halifax has been taken by some to 
be Cartright’s, but evidence points to Modest Censure as his. ——J.S.P. 


John Cooper 
2109. Tierney, James E. MUSEUM Attributions in John Cooper’s Unpublished Letters, 
SB, 27, 1974, 232-235. Letters from Cooper to Robert Dodsley in 1746-47 (now in 
the Bodleian Library) certify “Cooper’s authorship of at least 20 . . . essays and 3 poems” 
in The Museum; or, Literary & Historical Register. —G.T.T. 


William Cowper 
2110. Ryskamp, Charles. New Poems by William Cowper, BC, 22:4, Win. 1973, 
443-478. “In a commonplace book which once belonged to Chase Price (1731-77) 
and is now among the papers at Hatfield House, there are 43 poems which are 
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certainly, 01 which may probably or just possibly be, by William Cowper.” These 
poems, printed here, constitute “the largest collection of unpublished poems attributed 
in any way to Cowper since... 1825.” —G.T.T. 


Daniel Defoe 


2111. Rogal, Samuel J. The Profit and Loss of Moll Flanders, SNovel,. 5:1, 1973, 
98-103. From the details of Moll’s 65 separate financial transactions, it is possible 
to construct a ledger sheet for her life. The final balance shows a lifetime profit of 
what would be some $100,000 nowadays, certainly sufficient to remove her lifelong 
fear of debtor’s prison. —W.H.M. 


2112. Karl, Frederick R. Moll’s Many-Colored Coat: Veil and Disguise in the Fiction 
of Defoe, SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 86-97. The post-atomic psychological theory of self- 
process, or a protean reshaping of one’s person to fit successive situations, helps explain 
the nature cf several of Defoe’s characters, including Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders,, 
and Roxana. Moll repeatedly changes her disguise in a frantic flight from death, which 
is always threatening her in London. In the end she loses her own identity, fails to 
find her true self (even her name is false), and endures such a protean life that she 
becomes almost sexless. Richardson and later 18th-century novelists developed characters 
who show & similar self-process, but Clarissa regards disguises themselves as a step 
toward destzuction. —W.H.M. 


2113. Black, S. A. Defoe’s THE SHORTEST WAY, AN&Q, 5:4, Dec. 1966, 51-52. 
The irony of Defoe’s tract, apparently intended to advocate tolerance toward Dissenters, 
is not just external; the opening and closing passages, couched in analogies, are ironic. 
The irony of the Horse’s fear of the Cock is reinforced by the Horse’s suggestion taat 
the two thieves—-Roman Catholicism and Dissenting churches—be crucified by the 
Tories. In this case the mercy of Christ is undermined by the Tories’ intolerance. 
—A.R.J. 


John Dryden 
Cf.: Items 2082 and 2129, 


Charles Johnson 
2114. Morrissey, LeRoy J. AS YOU LIKE IT as the Angustans Liked It, AN&Q, 5:7, 
Mar. 1967, 102-104. Johnson’s Love in a Forest (1723) was an expurgated and edited 
version of Shakespeare’s A.Y.L. Johnson generally tightened Shakespeare’s work, 
especially Act II, but added the Pyramis-Thisbe episode of Dream to Act V of his 
drama. The addition might have been in place of the comic and often erotic under- 
cutting of the romantic plot, which Johnson expurgated, particularly with the heroines 
of A.Y.L. Johnson further added speeches on cuckoldry, borrowed from Benedick, 
and the romantic wooing of Caelia by Jacques. —A.R.J. 


: Jobn Locke 

2115. Lunde, Johs. Holberg og England, Edda, No. 5. 1973, 269-280. Scholars have 
disagreed about the importance of the Dano-Norwegian playwright Ludvig Holber3’s 
stay in England from 1706-08. It now seems likely that Holberg read Locke while 
in Oxferd, and that his moral philosophy was decisively influenced by English radical 
philosophy. (In Norwegian) —B.J.T. 


Edmund Malone 


2116. Lancashire, Anne. Warburton’s List and Edmond Malone: A Non-Existent 
Relationship, SB, 27, 1974, 240-248. George Steevens, in a letter to St. James’s Chronicle 
in 1780, was the first to publish John Warburtcn’s famous list of 55 Ms plays that were 
‘destroyed. Ii seems certain that Malone did not know of the list before that time, 
and the titles he named in his Attempt to ascertain the order in which the Plays of 
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Shakespeare were written (1778) had been derived from other sources, especially the 
1759 Warburton sale catalogue. Furthermore, Steevens was “the provider (direct or 
indirect) of the Warburton material in [David E. Baker's] Biographia Dramatica” (rev. 

Isaac Reed, 1782)—-not Malone, as has been claimed. —G.T.T. 


John Oldham 


2117. Brooks, Harold F. The Chief Substantive Editions of Oldham’s Poems, 1679- 
1684: Printer, Compositors, and Publication, SB, 27, 1974, 188-226. =xamination 
of ornaments, initial capitals, and damaged letters shows that Mary Clark was the 
printer of 5 Oldham editions between 1679 and 1684. While the work of 2 compositors 
can be distinguished in Satyrs upon the Jesuits (1681), all the other volumes appear, 
upon extensive analysis to be the work of a single compositor (identifiable with one 
of the two in the 1681 volume)—or else of more than one with strikingly similar 
characteristics. Oldham’s own habits are known from a considerable number of Mss, 
and this detailed knowledge of how his texts were treated in the printing house will 
facilitate editorial decisions about particular readings. —G.T.T. 


Alexander Pope 
2118. Means, James A. One Aspect of Balance in Pope’s ESSAY ON CRITICISM, 
AN&Q, 5:5, Jan. 1967, 68-69. In the 3rd and last section of the poem, Pope lists 6 
ancient. and 6 modern critics, and equally long passages extolling each group. This 
symmetry emphasizes the Essay’s compromising and harmonizing aims. ARJ. 


2119. Schonhorn, Manuel R. Popes RAPE OF THE LOCK, AN&Q, 5:9, May 1967, 
132-133. Pope’s lines, “The hungry Judges soon the Sentence sign,/And Wretches 
hang that Jury-men may Dine,” must be explained in the context of Section X of the 
Mutiny Act of the Revolution, which specified that offenders could be tried or sentenced 
only between 8:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. —A.R.J. 


Samuel Richardson 


2120. Palmer, William J. Two Dramatists: Lovelace and Richardson in CLARISSA, 
SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 7-21. In Clarissa Lovelace is the dramatist that Richardson 
longed to be but refused to admit he was projecting in his novel. Lovelace tries to 
function as total playwright, writing the script and stage directions, directing the scenes, 
coaching, furnishing costumes and props, and acting. But his desired comedy turns 
into a tragedy as he loses control of his play because Clarissa refuses to respond to 
his directing. Richardson’s letters reveal his unconscious identification with Lovelace 
in his imagery of the sexual hunt, which is similar to Lovelace’s and his quoting of 
Lovelace as an authority. But because Richardson refused to admit this identification, 
Lovelace really dominates him. —W.H.M. 


2121. Paulson, Ronald. All About Richardson, SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 110-116. 
(rev.-art., T. C. Duncan Eaves and Ben D. Kimpel, Samuel Richardson, A Biography, 
Clarendon, 1971; and Samuel Richardson, Pamela, eds. Eaves and Kimpel, Houghton 
Mifflin [n.d.J). The scholarly detail makes the biography excellent for researchers, 
though critical comments on the novels and wise stylistic asides sometimes are too 
expressive of the biographers’ own views. Richardson’s lifelong preoccupation with his 
female admirers seems to have caused him to depend on their views rather than on his 
own; this may be the reason that his portrait of Grandison lacks vigor. Tae edition of 
Pamela which is based on the first edition, reveals how completely Richardson’s heroine 
seized his imagination. —W.H.M. 


Adam Smith 


2122. Berry, Christopher J. Adam Smith’s CONSIDERATIONS on Language, JHI, 
35:1, Jan.-Mar. 1974, 130-138. Smith set a high value upon his Considerations concern- 
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ing the First Formation of Languages (1767), but it has not been viewed in its own 
right at any length. [Before examining Smith’s essay, this article. covers the context 
of 18th-century thought about language.] Smith belonged to the Organic School in 
which language is seen as developing in step with man’s (and society's) development. 
He accounted for the evolution of parts of speech but circumvented the need for 
abstraction. [The tenor of Smith’s arguments is outlined.] Though his treatment is 
comparatively short and limited in scope it still has significance. Perhaps the aspect 
of Smith’s theory that is most characteristic of his age is his explanation of what is 
“natural,” an explanation that is at once the most economic in its operating principle, 
the human mind, and most catholic in what it explains, the growth and development 
of the character and form of language. —G.AC, 


Tobias Smollett 


2123. Rice, Scott. The Satiric Persona of Smollett’s TRAVELS, SSL, 10:1, July 1972, 
33-47. The characterization and use of a persona is much more extensive than has 
yet been demonstrated. Rather than being a typically diffuse, rambling travel book, it 
is a satire that relies particularly upon a fictive speaker to give artistic unity to its 
heterogeneous contents. To accomplish his thematic purpose—a systematic exposure 
of foreign luxury and a reaffirmation of native virtue—Smollett fashioned a satiric 
spokesman from his own literal identity as an ailing Scottish physcian. The physical 
ailment of the persona is an analogue of the general infestation against which the 
satire is written. His eventual recovery is an affirmation of the traditional virtues 
Smollett recommends. —Z.J.B. 


Laurence Sterne 


2124, Mellown, Elgin W. Narrative Technique in TRISTRAM SHANDY. PLL, 9:3, 
Sum. 1973, 263-270. Sterne’s narrative technique allows Tristrem’s character to create 
the story line, which in turn determines the structure of the novel. This technique 
involves digressions, selection of details, attention to influences on Tristram, allusion to 
unseen events, and straightforward storytelling in a combination particularly tailored 
to Tristram’s character. Tristram, in fact, constructs his personality by the form as well 
as by the content of his narration. —,.S. 


Jonathan Swift 


2125. Passon, Richard H. Legal Satire in GULLIVER from JOHN BULL, AN&Q, š ສູ້ 
Mar. 1967, 99-100. Gullivers comments in Book IV on law perverting justice. are 
remarkably similar to a passage from a pamphlet in Dr. Arbuthnot’s The History of 
John Bull (1712), Although the latter emphasized that the Tories bore the brunt of 
expenses for the War of the Spanish Succession, and Gulliver uses the example of a 
cow, both decry the law as a hindrance to the protection of private property. The 
similarity shows at least that Swift was indebted to Arbuthnot, and, at the most, that 
Swift actually wrote John Bull. —A.R.J. 


2126. Brown, Daniel R. Swift and the Limitations of Satire, DM, 9:4, Aut. 1972, 68-78. 
Satire is both an intellectually perplexing and, at times, a morally ambiguous genre. 
The satirist is not necessarily correct in his criticism, nor is he altruistic or humene 
in his motives. Swift, like many other satirists, is a conservative; he proposes no real 
solutions for the problems he perceives, and in rejecting folly he often tosses away 
valid original thinking. Nevertheless his courage and perceptiveness are admirable, 
and he never lost hope that he might really change men. However, satire rarely has 
such an effect because its objects either do not recognize themselves or are moved 
to indignation rather than reformation. —R.E.B. 


CË.: Item 2081. 
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ik Poetry 

2127, England, A. B. Further Additions to Bond’s Register of Burlesque Poems, SB, 
27, 1974, 236-240. [Six poems are added to the list at the end of Richmond P. Bond’s 
English Burlesque Poetry 1700-1750 (Harvard U., 1932).] —G.T.T. 


| General 
2128. Dillon, George L. Complexity and Change of Character m Neo-Classical Criticism, 
JHI, 35:1, Jan.-Mar. 1974, 51-61. Answers to questions of where neo-classical critics 
obtained their notions of character and exactly what those notions were have been 
somewhat disappointing. It seems necessary to go beyond the critical essays, letters, 
and prefaces. A reasonable procedure is to examine historical criticism in the 17th 
century. Certain writers urge the historian to seek the “inner causes” and “springs of 
actions.” For good construction of characters, Shadwell, Rymer, and Dryden (among 
others) recommended the naive-sounding rule: one-character-one-inclination. English 
neo-classical critics, however, were not so rule-bound as they sometimes seemed to 
be, and in their writings are the first indications of what was shortly to become a more 
flexible and insightful psychological criticism. —G.A.C, 


2129, Selden, R. Juvenal and Restoration Modes of Translation, MLR, 68:3, July 1973, 
481-493. The numerous Restoration translations of Juvenal X may be divided into 
two types: the conservative or classical and the liberal or modern. Earlier, Ben 
Jonson had synthesized the literal and the imitative traditions, but in the late 17th 
century they were again separated. Thus, literal translations of Juvenal X were pro- 
vided by Shadwell, Harvey, and Higden. But Dryden’s more liberal view of translation 
influenced others and made him the leader of the imitative school. Instead of slavish 
dependence on the original, he expands, deflates, uses circumlocution (to avoid crude 
obscenity) and mock-epic elaboration, and introduces contemporary allusions. —-S.A.W. 


Cr: | Item 2006. 


Vili. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 
2130. Rose, Edward J. The Spirit of the Bounding Line: Blake’s Los, Criticism, 13:1, 
Win. 1971, 54-76. Los, the visionary eye of the visionary body, is the spirit of the 
hard, sharp outline of the Human form Divine. He is also his own emanation, Enit- 
harmon, who colors the portable mural. Los can include all the facets of creative talent 
represented individually by. his sons; he is an echo of what Coleridge was to call the 
“primary Imagination, the infinite I AM.” —K.D.H. 


2131. Ward, Aileen. The Forging of Orc: Blake and the idea of revolution, TriQ, No. 
23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 204-227. Although the New Left unofficially adopted Blake 
as its bard, there is some question whether he was a revolutionary. In England in 1789 
revolution still retained its old idea of revolving and, politically, usually meant a not 
necessarily bloody return to a previous form of government. The name linked with 
revolution in Blake’s Prophesies is Orc, anagram of cor, the emotions. At one time 
Orc symbolizes the transforming power of energy on 18th-century rationalism, later 
recurrent spring. Rather than a struggle that could lead only to retaliation and further 
enslavement, Blake championed the individual’s divine vision. —E.H. 


2132. White, Wayne. William Blake: Mystic or Visionary?, CLAJ, 9:3, Mar. 1966, 
284-288. Blake’s amazing self-assurance is a trait of both the mystic and the prophet; 
but unlike most mystics, he took the prophetic role in ethical condemnation of social 
evils; he aligned himself with Isaiah and Ezekiel, and claimed powers of vision. The 
word “visionary” more accurately describes his supreme spiritual quality. —W.D.P. 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


2133. Broughton, Panthea Reid. The Modifying Metaphor in DEYECTION: AN ODE, 
WCircle, 4:4, Aut. 1973, 241-249. This ode concerns reality, perceived as a joint prod- 
uct of subject and object. Coleridge cures his dejection by relying upon his own 
resources of thought and language. His additional triumph is over the dead metaphors in 
the poem. Coleridge rejects the lute metaphor which confirms the mind as a passive 
receptor; he employs the storm metaphor to illustrate the mind's activity, wherein his 
own aroused emotions dispel mental passivity. Once imagination expands outwardly 
toward an inanimate other, then nature interacts with mind as co-creator. World and 
mind eddy sympathetically. Language emerges as the expression of perception. —R.D.J. 


f William Hazlitt 
2134. Houck, James Ashley. Hazlitt on the Obligations of the Critic, WCircle, 4:4, 
Aut. 1973, 250-258. Hazlitt’s criticism concerns the proper role of the true critic, . 
seeing as his duties the preservation for his own day of the reputations of the geniuses 
of the past, the establishment and guidance of the fame of the contemporary genius, 
and the passing on of the enlarged roll of greatness to succeeding critics. The preserva- 
tion of genius could not be left to the general reading public. Hazlitt believed that 
getting involved in political controversy is likely to deflect a poet from developing 
his true genius, but that lack of praise undermines a poets weak ego, anc he will get 
involved in politics to get attention. Thus talented poets should be praised for their 
genius so that they will channel it in the right direction, —R.D:J. 


John Keats 


2135. Vendler, Helen. The Experiential Beginnings of Keat’s Odes, SIR, 12: 3, Sum. 
1973, 591-606. The experiential origin of Keats's odes is not seen at the beginning pf 
the work but must be searched for. Ode to a Nightingale begins in a mood of sadness— 
a wish to die—and at the end the poet has simply come to accept his sadness. Ode on 
Melancholy probably has its origin in the anger of his “mistress.” Rejecting melanchaly 
withdrawal or hectic absorption in beauty, he turns to “metaphysical, not existential, 
melancholy.” In the Ode on a Grecian Urn his sexual frustration leads him to seek 
refuge in art, and since that gives him a brief respite from pain, he calls the urn a 
friend to man. The generative image of To Autumn seems to be the stubble plain. 
Since this is followed by visual silence, autumn was apparently symbolic of the poei’s 
death, but he can accept this because he has been creative. = AB.F, 


2136. Ryan, Robert M. Keats and the Truth of Imagination, WCircle, 4:4, Aut. 1973, 
259-266. In his well-known letter (Nov. 1817) to Bailey, Keats, speaking of the 
imagination, is concerned with its employment in religious speculation, not with its 
function in artistic creation. Keats responds to Bailey’s doubts-about imagination’s reliabil- 
ity in dealing with death and its mysteries. Keats’s use of “affections” reflects Bailey’s 
own view; derived from faculty psychology. Sensations are necessary, Keats suggests, 
not only for earthly happiness, but also for one’s eternal well-being. ——-R.D J. 


2137. Thurston, Norman. Biography and Keats’s Pleasure Thermometer, V/Circle, 4:4, 
Aut. 1973, 267-270. Keats’s letter (Feb. 1818) to Taylor, explaining the Endymion 
passage “Wherein lies happiness?” allows us to appproach Keats in 4 moment of per- 
ception, at a specific point in his poetic career. Keats’s exlanation not only supplies a 
reading of Endymion’s own exploration of his problem but also reveals Keats’s insight 
into a new style of poetry, one that permitted him to explore the dark passages of life, 
but witbout Endymion’ s immature irritability. This speculation was part of Keats’s 
emerging interest in the nature of poetry and the poetical character. —R.DJ. 


"Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd 
2138. Pollin, Burton R. Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd as Jacobins and Anti-Jacobins, 
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SIR, 12:3, Sum. 1973, 633-647. Although many readers. are surprised to learn: that 
Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd were attacked by The Anti-Jacobin, their volume 
Blank. Verse (1798) provides sufficient reason. The poetry here praises pantisocracy and 
William and Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin and attacks wealth as. the source of many 
of the world’s evils. . Lloyd's later writings repudiate most of his earlier positions. —A. B.F. 


- Sir Walter Scott ` 


2139, Su Pais M. «Queens Love Revenge as Well ` as Their ` Subject” 
Thematic Unity. in THE: HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN, SSL; 10:1, July 1972, 10-17. 
An appropriate epigraph for this novel might be “Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those: who trespass against us.” When viewed as a novel “about the dangers 
of vengearice, this work can be shown to have a thematically’ unified structure. ` Evil 
° results from. someone’s: desire’ for vengeance, while good occurs because a’ character 
can forgive. In Books HI and IV, vengeance motivates Dandie Wilson, ‘Porteous, and 
the ‘citizens of. Edinburgh. The theme of revenge is firmly associated with the appéar- 
ances of the Gothic George Staunton: Meg Murdockson’s vengefulness’ is partially 
responsible for Effie’s plight. The possibilities for human existence are dismal when 
human beings cannot turn the other cheek. The Duke. of. Argyle, Reuben Butler,.:and 
Jeanie Deans dramatize the reconciling of animosities and ມ -of offenses.—-Z,J.B. 


Cf: ' Item 2146, 


William Wordsworth. 


2140. Altieri, Charles. Wordsworth’s Wavering Balance: The Thematic: Rhythm of THE 
PRELUDE, WCircle, 4:4, Aut: 1973, 226-240. The structural ‘pattern or this poem 
dramatizes an interaction between mind and natural rhythms, wherein man achieves 
vision by grasping how he is enlarged by his errors and how through them he reaches 
confidence in natural process. For Wordsworth, imagination, through memory, becomes 
a way of seeing, of envisioning a union of the one and the many. Imagination reveals 
principles in nature to guide one’s life in discovering common patterns between that 
lifé and the otherness of nature. In nature’ s. processes man pno; an explanation of his 
own experiences of ‘change. - ms —R.D.J. 


2141. Ross, Donald, Jr. THE. PRELUDE, VII, AN&Q, 5:10, June 1967, 147-148. 
Wordsworth alludes to Kubla. Khan in order to compare Coleridge’s fantastic paradise 
with. observable primitive nature. The comparison points out the deficiencies of musing 
on an enchanted place, less lovely to Wordsworth than the English countryside. Cole- 
ridge’s musings are accompanied by wonder, while eras express the quieter 
and more mature “kindliness: of- heart.” j ງ . . —A.R. J. 


2142, Minot, Walter S. Wordsworth’s Use of “Diurnal” in A SLUMBER DID ‘MY 
SPIRIT STEAL, PLL, 9:3, Sum. 1973, 319-322. “Diurnal” stands out as ‘the only 
3-syllable, formal, latinized word in the poem, and gains additional emphasis" through 
rhythm ‘and alliteration. The word seems to have been chosen to ‘suggest that the 
earth is an. “urn,” adding to the’ theme of’ life-within-death and the concerii for the 
union. of opposites evident in all the Lucy poems. The phrase ` in which “diurnal” 
appears suggests that acceptance of death is fitting. ` —S. S. 


2143. Gomme, A. H. Some Wordsworthian Transparencies, MLR, 68: 3: J uly 1973, 
507-520. “The study of Wordsworth’s revisions of Home at Grasmere and The- Boy 
from Winander Mere makes it clear that he wanted not so much to report the experiences 
of a boy as to interpret those experiences in the light of a man’s greater wisdom. His 
fluctuating between 3rd- and 1st-person narrators in these revisions tends to make the 
reader feel that the poet is describing himself under various guises. Even more valuable 
15 the study of the major revisions of The Excursion, for such a study shows the 
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Wanderer developing as a figure who reveals Wordsworth’s own growing self-awareness 
and his increasing moral consciousness; the wanderer is becoming a truly dramatic 
creation. . —S.A.W. 


2144, Pearsall, Robert Brainard. Wordsworth Reworks his Hartley, RMMLAB, 24:2, 
June 1970, 75-83. Hartley’s Observations on Man, his Frame, Duty and Expectations 
(1749) provided Wordsworth with a view of the human personality that developed 
through plain intellectual analysis to a coldly mechanical explanation of the emotional 
and moral processes. Human development was bound by environment and necessity. 
A man was the sum of sensations produced in his consciousness by outside data, and 
drawn together into combinations called affections, imaginings, ideas, and concepts. 
About 1793 Wordsworth adopted this system, and clung to it all his life. though with 
modifications: he rejected Hartley’s statements of the relationships between mind and 
matter, maturation and environment, and divinity and ethics. He also changed Hartley’s 
presiding mz2taphors, moving in the direction of a metaphysics like Kants, in which 
physical extension is merely ignored. Today, the poets views could best be explained 
in terms drawn from electronic command systems. | —W.D.P. 


2145. Ruoff, Gene W. Religious Implications of Wordsworth’s Imagination, SIR, 12:3, 
Sum. 1973, 670-692. It is an error to discuss Wordsworth’s concept of the imagination 
as if he attributed to it either a divine source or a teleological capacity. For Words- 
worth the imagination “functions within the world of phenomenal reality rather than 
serving as & means of transcending it.” He is often misunderstood because readers 
forget-that poetry deals with appearances, not with truth, and so they interpret his 
metaphors of transcendence as metaphysical statements. Wordsworth did not feel 
he could rely on the imagination as an instrument of revelation. .—A.B.F. 


IX. VICTORIAN 


| W. Harrison Ainsworth | 
2146. Ligocki, Llewellyn. The Imitators and the Imitated: Scott, Ainsworth, and the 
Critics, PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 443-446. The comment in Scotts Journal which 
was not published until 1890, that Ainsworth was his imitator set the. pattern for 
future Ainsworth criticism. Yet Ainsworth “departed in important respects from Scott's 
practices”; the “application [of Scott’s comment] to Ainsworth’s entire canon 15 un- 
warranted, and would be so even to Scott.” ' —G.T.T. 


Emily Brontë I 
2147. Starzyk, Lawrence J. The Faith of Emily Bronte’s Immortality Creed, VP, 11:4, 
Win. 1973, 295-305. The contradiction between Bronté’s domestic contentment, asserted 
in her birthcay note of 1845, and her recognition, in No Coward Soul is Mine, of zbe 
impermanence of the natural world, is only apparent. The poem resolves spiritual 
turmoil by recognizing the identity of man and God, each dwelling in the other, and 
the human and particularized life struggling to unite with the Absolute and undif- 
ferentiated existence. This insight arms one against fear in a world of apparently 
senseless change and dissolution, for these phenomena are seen as manifestations of 
the One and “what was hitherto considered as Being is now understood as Becoming.” 
Thus the pcem justifies endurance in this life and fearlessness toward death, which 
is seen merely as passage from the particular and impermanent into the undifferentiated 
and eternal state. | —K.P. 


The Brontés | 
2148. Curry, Catherine. Maria Brontë and the Brontës' View of Death, DM, 10:1, Win. 
1973, 46-55, The death of their elder sister Maria had a profound effect on Branwell, 
Charlotte, and Emily Bronté. Helen Burns in Jane Eyre is the most obvious example 
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of this effect, but more-important is the influence Maria’s death had on their attitudes 
toward life, from Branwell’s terror of damnation to Charlotte’s religious crisis. Emily, 
though least affected by Maria, was most similar to her in temperament. —R.E.B, 


Robert Browning | 
2149. Antippas, A. P. Browning’s THE GUARDIAN ANGEL: A Possible Early 
Reference to Ruskin, VP, 11:4, Win. 1973, 342-344. Ruskin's disparaging comments 
on paintings by Guercino in Modern Painters Hí may have influenced Browning’s poem 
rather than the remarks by Mrs. Anna B. Jameson, as suggested by W. C. De Vane 
in A Browning Handbook (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955). —P.A.H. 


2150. Harden, Edgar F. A New Reading of Browning’s A TOCCATA OF GALUPPYS, 
VP, 11:4, Win. 1973, 330-336. The speaker of this poem, a Victorian, plays Galuppi’s 

music and through it imagines the master playing to Venetians and evoking quite 
different responses, even though the music embodies the same understanding of reality 
that it did when composed. Galuppi is imagined both as composer and performer. 
Through a series of intensely visualized scenes, the speaker’s imagination is excerised 
and a vision of death overwhelms him. The poem suggests that even under the limita- 
tions which death places on our lives, many possibilities for living still exist. —P.A.H. 


Thomas Carlyle 


2151. Tarr, Roger, L. Thomas Carlyle’s Libraries at Chelsea and Ecclefechan, SB, 27, 
1974, 249-265. [This list records the books still present in the 2 homes; much ot 
Carlyle’s library was sold by auction in 1932 or otherwise dispersed.] —G.T.T. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 
2152. Rutland, R. B. The Genesis of Clough's BOTHIE, VP, 11:4, Win. 1973, 277- 
284. The Bothie of Toper-na-Vuolich was undoubtedly composed ‘quickly, yet there 
is evidence that a good deal of the poem, especially the hexameter line and the story, 
had been rather thoroughly sketched out before the autumn of 1848. There is also 
a remarkable similarity between The Bothie and God be with you [published with 
Greek title] composed in Sept. 1847. In other words, The Bothie appeared after a long 
period of gestation. —P.A.H. 
Charles Dickens 
2153. Sloane, David E. E. Phrenology in HARD TIMES: A Source for Bitzer, DSNL, 
5:1, Mar. 1974, 9-12. Dickens’s source for Bitzer, in Hard Times, may have been 
George Parker Bidder (1806-1878), “The Calculating Boy” who gave public demon- 
strations of his gift for arithmetic. Standard works of phrenology refer to Bidder's 
eyes and eybrows, and indicate that calculating skill does not imply moral sensitivity. 
Bitzer parallels Bidder at these points. Dickens may have seen the description in 
Lectures on Phrenology, by George Combe. An alternative source is the description, 


in the Annual Register for 1812, of Zerah Colburn, an American arithmetical prodigy. 
—L.J.D. 


2154, Marlow, James E. The Solecism of OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, DSNL, 5:1, 
Mar. 1974, 7-9. Mrs. Boffin, in the final (double) installment of Our Mutual Friend 
(Oxford Illustrated Dickens, p. 773, and in the Ms), says: “when you was poorest and 
friendliest.” She means “most friendless.” This slip, and problems of plot and motivation, 
may explain why this novel has never been among Dickens’s most popular. The novel’s 
problems all occur after the first installment of Book the Fourth. Up to that point 
the book is tightly plotted and carefully written. Its subsequent flaws can be attributed 
to the “shock” Dickens suffered from the accident on the South-Eastern railway which 
took place at this stage of composition. —L.J.D. 


2155, Lane, Lauriat, Jr. Satire, Society, and Symbol in Recent Dickens Criticism, 
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SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 125-138, .(rev.-art., Sylvia Manning,. Dickens -as Satirist; -Yale-U., 
1971. Barbara Hardy, ‘The Moral. Art of Dickens, Oxford U.,.1970; A. E. Dyson;;Ehe 
inimitable Dickens, Macmillan, 1970;. H.: M.. ‘Daleski, Dickens: and the Art of- ‘Analogy, 
Schocken, 1970; H. P. Sucksmith, The Narrative Art of Charles Dickens, Oxford U., 

1970; Alexander Welsh, The City of Dickens, Oxford U., 1971; Q. D. and F. R. Leévis, 
Dickens the. Novelist, Chatto.& Windus, 1970: ‘and Angus: Wilson, The World of Charles 
Dickens; ` Viking;. .1970): These works ‘stress’ three concerns. (ນ. Dickens’s efforts’. to 
contain satire in narrative form changed during his career from an.:attempt-—of varied 
success—to balance: it against comedy .to.a search for more penetrating expressions ‘of 
it. (2) Although social criticism was a lifelong:concern, appearing even in The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, his approach to it is hard to define, being less statistical than his mind 
and less allegorical: than some earlier critics have supposed. (3) Studies of the. symbolism 
in the’ ‘novels: can be suggestive, but these critics ປີ avoid a: fully symbolic inter- 
pretation. ຈ H . | ງ . ຈ 3 —W. H. M. 


2156. ‘Cohn, Alan M, and J E; Kasel. ‘The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 5: I, Mar. 1974, 
29-32. . This. item is an annotated Jeong of recently 0 ມເ and secondary 
Dickens ແດ ວ iv , ແ ນ :: LSD. 


Cf.: Item 2090. 


Ernest Dowson 


2157. Ramsey, ‘Jonathan. ` Ernest Dowson: An Annotated Bibliography. of ‘Writings 
About Him, ELT, 14:1, 1971, 17-42. [The bibliography excludes - M.A. and Ph.D. 
theses, books and ‘articles which mention Dowson only in passing, ‘anthologies which 
might include a short note about- him, a ມ book reviews which proffer no 
critical . Pass ພກ | | <: | <. H.W. 


x s: ' ` Arthur Conan Doyle ee T. i 
vie Suite, William; Regarding the Identity of Bisulphate: of Baryta, Baks), 24: 1, 


ele ມ- 


Jdentity) is identified: with barium thiosulphate, Bas, O; sh ode 7 ມອ es: TWR 


2159, Clark, Benjamin S. The Silences of Dr. Watson, BakSJ, 24:1, Mar. 1974, 35: 40. 
In The Man With the Twisted Lip Holmes praises Watson for his convenient taciturnity. 
Watson demonstrated this quality on numerdéus’ occasions in the tales when he could 
have embarrassed the ວ ‘and betrayed his incompetence but ‘chose to’ hold “his 
tongue. | | SW R. 


2160. King, Daniel P.. On: the ແ. in- Baker Street, Baksy. 24:1, Mar. 1974, 15-29. 
Details in the- Doyle stories permit us to identify the handguns used by. both. Watson 
and Holmes. The doctor used 3 different weapons during his lifetime, while Holmes 
stuck to his H R. I.C. AEE and uy neue Model: 210. ງ .450 caliber. 

ov -<<1.1/. ໄ, 


2161. Linsenmeyer, John M. G. Upon the Polyphonic Motets of Lassus, BakSJ, 24:1, 
Mar. 1974, _29-30.. Though it has-been claimed that today one cannot hear these motets, 
beloved of Sherlock Holmes; ດ, in, the yous, oe ‘is a Dover ເບທ that 
includes them.. ie, e fun eed BWR, 


2162. “Merrill, “Edward ‘Atkinson, ‘and Earl Bernard Murray. That’ Monograph’ Upon 
the’ Polyphonic, Motets of Lassus, BakSJ, 24:1, Mar. 1974, 23-28. During’ the Gréat 
Hiatus. {when he was thought to be dead) Holmes was actually studying with a couple 
of ` great ‘musicclogists in Leipzig. Thus he gained the . pecessary to write 
the. recondite treatise on Lassus. a —T.W.R. 


2163. Ressner, Jeffrey Brian. ~The Enigma of Mycroft, Baksı 24:1, Mar, 1974, 41-46. 
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Holmes's brother, 7 years his senior, appears in only'2 of the Doyle tales. One can 
conjecture. his education (Oxford) and -identify him, tentatively, with real or imaginary 
personages e.g., Ian Fleming’s “M” in the James Bond stories or Winston Churchhill 
himself (since Mycroft was, at times, the British government, according to his more 
famous brother). But it is ‘also possible that Mycroft was a computer: his name has 
an acronymic sound; it refers to microf(ilm) t(ype), a machine that used microfilm 


25 .2 storage medium. —T.W.R: 
2164. Starrett, Vincent. How I Got 'That Way, BakSJ, 24:1, Mar. 1974, 6-8. [Starrett 
reminisces on how he became a Holmes fan and expert.] —T.W.R. 


2165. Buchholtz, James. Let's Falk About Vincent Starrett, BakSJ, 24:1, Mar. 1974, 
31-32. [This item is a eulogy for the great Sherlockian who died in Jan. 1974, reprinted 
from the BakSJ, 13: 1, Mar. 1963, 33-4]) | —T.W.R. 


2166. Keddie, James, Jr. Some Random Thoughts on a Great Man and His Art, BakSJ, 
24:1, Mar. 1974, 33-34. [This item is a eulogy of Starrett reprinted from 13:1, Mar. 
1963 (no page numbers. given).] : —T.W. R. 


2167. Murphy, Michael. Mr. Starrett’s Final ມມມ BakSJ, 24:1, Mar. 1974, 4-5. 
[This item is a eulogy of Vincent Starrett, the famous Sherlockian, who died in Jan. 
1974] . | —T.W.R. 


Cf.: ‘Items 2266, 2312, and 2313. 


Thomas Hardy 
2168. Mayberry, oon Dula. Some Folk Motifs in Thomas Hardy’s Poetry, NCaFJ, 20: 
2, May 1972, 98-104, . Despite exposure to the scientific worlds of Huxley, Darwin, and 
Freud, Hardy used motifs from Wessex folklore in many of his poems to “capture 
the culture” of this region. [Numerous examples are given]  . —J.S.P. 


2169. Taylor, E. Dennis. The Riddle of Hardy’s Poetry, VP, 11:4, Win, 1973, 262-276. 
Hardy’s poetic style mirrors the modern sense of the permanence of change. How 
can permanence be achieved in a sea of change; how can style and imaginative insights 
capture change without themselves becoming -obsolete and doctrinaire? Hardy trans- 
cends this dilemma by creating a meditative reverie which is an anchor in change and 
makes the poet blind to the changes going on around him. Through reverie Hardy 
can articulate individual perceptions as well as major assumptions that are’ oblivious to 
change. . —-P.A.H. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins and Sylvester Judd 
2170. Shurr, William H. Sylvester Judd and G. M. Hopkins’ Margaret, VP, 11:4, Win. 
1973, 337-339. Hopkins may have read Judd’s Margaret (1845). The novel was popular 
and seems to have influenced his Spring and Fall: To a Young Child (1880) in which 
the child is addressed as Margaret. There are some slight verbal echos between the. 
two works. —P.A.H. 


Cf.: Item 2250. 


Rudyard. Kipling — 
2171. Underwood, F. A. The Expansion of DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, KJ, 40: 188, 
Dec. 1973, 6-11. Between 1886 and 1890 Kipling’s Departmental Ditties and. Other 
Verses. was published in 4 revised editions. The revisions include changes of format, re- 
writing, reordering, and inclusion of additional poems. A less coherent, but better-written 
collection resulted from the changes. . ; —R.R. 


2172. Semmler, Clement. ‘Kipling and A. B. Paterson: Men of Empire and’ Action, 
AusQ, 39:2, June 1967, 71-78. Although the revival of interest in Kipling is still 
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somewhat defensive, due perhaps to a confusion between “imperialism” and “Empire,” 
Kipling’s notion of Empire still seems worthwhile today, and its unattractive aspects 
should be considered in the context of the times. Kipling’s Australian friend, A. B. 
Paterson resembled him in his life and work. Both were poets of action whose verses ` 
had the qualities of the traditional ballad. Possessing a common gift of word, phrase, `: 
and rhythm, they recognized their poetic limitations and were myth-makers, Kipling 
establishing the figure of the private soldier, Paterson, the bushman. Paterson applied 
a romantic imagination to the Australian outback precisely as Kipling did to the Empire 
at large. | —V.M.D. 


D. G. Rossetti 


2173. Peterson, Carl A. The Pierpoint Morgan Manuscript of Rossetti’s THE BLESSED 
DAMOZEL: Dating, Authenticity, Significance, PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 401-429. 
In their studies of the Ms, K. L. Knickerbocker (Rossetti’s THE BLESSED DAMOZEL, 
SP, 29:3, July 1932, 485-504), John Albert Sanford (The Morgan Library Manuscript 
of Rossettis THE BLESSED DAMOZEL, SP, 35:3, July 1938, 471-86), and Paul 
F. Baum, (ed., Variorum Edition, U. of NC, 1937) are in disagreement, and. the matter 
has not been reexamined since 1938. A new examination of the internal evidence 
along with the evidence furnished by a recently published Rossetti letter makes it 
possible to conclude that “the Ms is authentic and was done by Rossetti in good faith; 
and that it is a fair copy, not of the original, 1847 version . . . . but of a revision of the 
version first published in Germ (1850), which Rossetti used as the basis for revising 
the poem for publication in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine in 1856.” The new 
letter even enables one to date this Ms precisely: it was written on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 30, 1855. --0.1.1. 


2174. Keane, Robert N. Rossetti’s JENNY: Moral Ambiguity and the “Inner Standing 
Point,” PLL, 9:3, Sum. 1973, 271-280. Much of the negative response to this poem, . 
including Browning’s and Robert Buchanan’s, was caused by the speaker’s ambigucus 
moral positicn. Rossetti intended the fluctuation between sympathy and condemnation 
to facilitate an understanding of the speaker. Rossetti’s revisions and additions to the 
poem heightened the sense of a dual morality, and use of the inner point of view 
through the dramatic monologue form was intended to engage the reader in the moral 
debate, permitting him to exceed the speaker’s own, limited understanding. —S.S. 


John Ruskin 
Cf.: Item 2149, 


A. C. Swinburne . 
2175. Landow, George P. Swinburne to W. J. Linton and J. W. Inchbold: Two New 
Letters, MLR, 68:2, Apr. 1973, 264-267. [The article introduces and prints letters fram 
Swinburne to Linton—poet, wood-engraver, editor, and pamphleteer who had emigrated 
to America——-and to Inchbold, the painter.) The existence of these 2 letters may point 
to others not known at present but possibly still recoverable. —S.A.W. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


2176. Pratt, Linda Fay. The Holy Grail: Subversion and Revival of a Tradition m 
Tennyson and T. S. Eliot, VP, 11:4, Win. 1973, 307-321. Both Idylls of the King and 
The Waste J.and use the mythic structure inherent in the legends surrounding the grail. 
Tennyson’s more popular version can be interpreted in an untraditional way, whereas, 
Eliot’s, which stems from the archetypal Fisher King, can be interpreted quite tradition- 
ally. For Eliot the grail symbolizes salvation and escape from meaninglessness; in 
Tennyson, the quest symbolizes a moral irrespensibility which shatters Camelot: Tenny- 
son’s poem breaks from the past by urging man’s reliance on himself for his salvation. 
Both poets are interested in the varieties of the secular life. Tennyson does not want 


a- 
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man distracted from the serious nature of existence; Eliot wants to rely on the grail 
as a means of escaping the modern. world. —P.A.H. 


2177, Collins, Winston. THE PRINCESS: The Education of the Prince, VP, 11:4, 


Win. 1973, 285-294, The education of the Prince, rather than female education, is 
Tennyson’s main interest, for the character changes from a passive and sentimental 


figure into one who is strong and full of vision. The poet reverses the archetypes of 
male and female so that at a crucial moment in the poem he can dramatize the righting 
and correction of their true natures. In the first part of the poem the Princess educates 
the Prince whereas Tennyson suggests that her Golden Age can only be brought about 
by love and sexual harmony, Through their self-knowledge and their union Tennyson 
suggests a future and a higher state for mankind which their heroism will help establish. 

| —P.A.H. 


2178, Goslee, David F. Spatial and Temporal Vision in Early Tennyson, VP, 11:4, 
Win. 1974, 323-329. In his early poems Tennyson used distance to measure “the 
power of the visionary experience itself.” Many of these early poems, especially The 
Coach of Death and Armageddon, are concerned with his future spiritual, judgment. 
Ultimately, Tennyson began to feel that his visionary powers were falling away; to 
reassure himself that vision was still attainable, he created characters who reach out 
after their own personal vision. —P.A.H. 


2179. Collins, Joseph J. Tennyson and Kierkegaard, VP, 11:4, Win. 1973, 345-350. 
Tennyson’s philosophical religious assertions have little or nothing in common with 
Kierkegaard’s “authentic” religious faith. The clearest difference between them concerns 
the nature and role of Christ. Tennyson’s view of Christ was part of ‘natural’ religion 
(Kierkegaard’s Religiousness A) rather than of “authentic” religion (Kierkegaard’s Reli- 
giousness B), a greatly elevated concept which stresses the union of the divine and the 
human in Christ. —P.A.H. 


Oscar Wilde 


2180. Keefe, Robert. Artist and Model in THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY, 
SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 63-70. This novel is more aesthetic than moralistic, as appears 
in a review of the central role of the artist, Basil Hallward. Basil portrays himself as 
much as Dorian in the painting, and the picture that emerges is one Dorian cannot 
understand but greatly dislikes. Dorian is a narcissist whose attraction is a surface 
beauty. He lacks intelligence and inner depth. Basil as a great artist commits the 
crime of assigning. unknown inner urges to Dorian which change him permanently. As 
a result Dorian kills Basil and later himself in his rage, but the revealing picture survives 
them both. —W.H.M. 


Cf.: Item 2318. 


Poetry 
2181. Thornton, R. K. R. Dates for the Rhymer’s Club, ELT, 14:1, 1970, 49-53. The 
initial date of the Rhymer’s Club should be Jan. 1891, as various letters, one with a 
corrected date, establish. This group is the re-forming of a small group of Irish poets 
who met during 1890. —J.H.W. 


General 


2182. Reed, John R. Mixing Memory and Desire in Late Victorian Literature, ELT, 
14:1, 1971, 1-15. Typical of late Victorian literature are its dreams, themselves mixtures 
of memory and desire, which take 2 general forms— idealization of the past and — 
glorification of the future—both of which were fabrications of escape from the painful 
present. These dreams, in connection with the literary artists’ aesthetic self-consciousness, 
reveal fundamental aesthetic presuppositions of the period. For Dowson, Johnson, 
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D. G. Rossetti, and Wilde,- the past was embodied in its art, and in their desire to blend 
into its elegance they did not transform memory into hope, but: merely forged a verbal 
manner. Morris, Pater, and Swinburne, however, succeeded in transforming memory, 
desire, and manner into an agency of hope for self and/or history by creating visions 
in which poet and poem, past and future, fuse. —J.H.W. 


Cf.: Item 2022. 


X. MODERN 


Sir Winston Churchill 


2183. Weidhorn, Manfred. A Bibliography of Material on Churchill’s Writings, PBSA; 
67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 459-463. [This list records “references to. . . analyses and evalua- 
tions of [Churchill’s] vast body of writing. 1 --0.1.1. 


Joseph Conrad 


2184, D’Avanzo, Mario L. Conrad’s Motley as an Crganizing Metaphor in HEART 
OF DARKNESS, CLAJ, 9:3, Mar. 1966, 289-291. The Russian’ adventurer Motley 
has been well described as the fool who completes the court of King Kurtz. Further, 
his harlequin garb should remind the reader of the motley map of Africa that Marlow 
had inspected in the company’s Belgian office. Motley is an appropriate symbol for 
the manifest disorder and lack of moral congruence amcng the whites who venture into 
the heart of darkness—of whom Kurtz is the spokesman, with his 17 pages of burning 
noble words upon the ideals of the International Society for the Suppression of Savage 
Customs. | —W.D.P. 


2185. Schultheiss, ນລ Coi on Stage Cain: AN&Q, 5 :8, Apr. 1967, 117- 
18. Conrad’s surprised reaction to the British system of licensing players was noted 
in an article, Fhe Censor of Plays (Daily Mail, 1907). The granting of licenses was 
and still is in the hands of the Lord Chamberlain, as part of the Theaters Act of 1843. 
With others affected by this system, including John Galsworthy, Edward Garnett, and 
George Bernard Shaw, Conrad protested eo ne to Parliament in 1909, denouncing 
the laws as unworthy of Britain, ່ ` —A. R.J. 


2186.. Davis, . W. Eugene Review: Image-Hunting, ELT, 14:1, 1970, 53- 54. (rev. -art., 

Wilfred S. Dowden, Joseph Conrad: The Imaged Style, Vanderbilt. U., 1970). Because 
of his refusal to analyze Conrad’s interplay of style and imagery and his obliteration of 
his own distinction between two kinds of imagery, Dowden’s book does not fulfill its 
promise, The individual discussions of the novels are sensible, but. because the analyses 
of imagery are so often based on plot, and because the work of earlier critics is generally 
ignored, the discussions Jack tension and authority. Dowden’s highly figurative style 
contributes to a further blurring, and the book as a whole is disappointing. —J.H.W.: 


T. S. Eliot 
Cf.: Items 2176, 2200, and 2247. ` | 


Ronald Firbank 


2187. Davis, Robert Murray. The Ego Triumphant in Firbank’s VAINGLORY, PLL, 
9:3, Sum. 1973, 281-296. Although critics assume that the war forced Firbank to 
begin serious writing, much of this novel was finished before the war, suggesting that 
a desire to satirize his contemporaries, rather than nostalgia or fear caused by politizal 
and social changes, generated Firbank’s first mature work. Of all his novels, this 
presents the “most comprehensive ‘picture of prewar England,” a panorama achieved 
by an easily overlooked but thorough structure. The large number of characters, the 
eventual abandonment of authorial intrusion; and the increased blurring of transitions 
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tend to canoes an ມ carefully built on thematic and mathematical ມາ 


E. M. Forster 


2188. : Shahane, V. A. The Marabar Caves: Fact and Fiction, Part 1, AN&Q, 5: 1, 
Sept. 1966, 3-4. Critical opinion about the function of the Marabar Caves in A 
Passage to India varies widely. What happened in the caves is central to the meaning 
of the novel. [The geographical, historical, and archaeological position of the caves 
and. their imaginative recreation in Forster’s novel are assessed.] Forster and the 
archaeologists differ widely in defining the period of time to which the caves belong. 
Although Forster describes them as “older than all spirit,” the caves date from the 
3rd. century B.C. 2 +. —E.L.S. 


2189. Shahane, V. A. The Marabar Caves: Fact and Fiction, Part 2, AN&Q, 5:2, 
Oct. 1966, 20-21. The Barabar Caves, which Forster dubs the Marabar Caves, are 
historically connected with Buddhist monks and Brahmin ascetics, but Forster dissociates 
them from their traditional relationship. His description of the Kawa-dol Cave in “Chap. 
12 of A Passage to India agrees almost entirely with the factual description of this 
cave in the Archaeological Survey of India ມ [For Part 1, see preceding abstract.] 

—E.L.S. 


2190. Shahane, V. A. The Marabar Caves: Fact and Fiction, Part 3, AN&Q, 5:3, 
Nov. 1966, 36-37. The most plausible interpretation of the Marabar Caves in A Passage 
to India identifies the cave with the voice. of negation, chaos, and darkness. Since ‘the 
caves are meant to signify primeval evil, it is necessary to see them from the point of view 
of the Hindu or Buddhist faiths. The echo in the caves shatters everyone except Professor 
Godbole and results in Mrs. Moore’s physical and spiritual breakdown, Adela. Quested’s 
terrible hallucinations, and the feeling of isolation between Aziz and Fielding, between the 
Indians and the English.- Adela’s discovery in the caves that she does not love the man 
whom.she is to marry makes her recoil from the idea of forced union, and this idea, which 
seems to her the echo in the rock, impels her false charge of rape against Aziz. That 
echo is silenced only during the court trial when Mrs.. Moore’s image rises before Adela. 
[For Part. 2, see. preceding abstract.] 2 —E.LS., 


2191. Shahane, V. A. The Marabar Caves: Fact and Fiction, Part 4, AN&Q, 5: 4, 
Dec. 1966, 54-55. Adela Quested is a muddled heroine, and her state of mind regarding 
Ronny is related to her mistaken judgment of Aziz. In the courtroom ‘scene she mentally 
reconstructs the whole Marabar Caves episode and then withdraws her charge against 
Aziz. . Thus ‘released: from her muddled state, she arrives at a sense of reality, which 
comes to her when the Marabar echo is silenced. Although Forster’ does not adhere to 
the historical facts about the caves, he does adhere to the higher laws of art, and his 
portrayal of the caves is true to the realities of his vision. [For Part 3, see preceding 
_ abstract.) | —E.L.S. 


ປອຍ ae 
>: “Trem 2093.. | 
_ Christopher Hampton 


2192.. - Esslin, Martin. In Search of SAVAGES, 1110, 3:12, Oct. “Dee 1973, 79-83. 
A survey | of. the reviews of this work reveals some. of the ‘dangers of instant, reviewing. 
The reviewers “missed not only the final irony but the ultimate message of the play.” 
The play is not only about the extermination of the Amazonian Indians, but also about 
the British, who are also unable to cope with advancing industrial civilization and thus 
are. threatened: West, the British diplomat, discovers a: oe affinity with the dying 
Tada moe Hi tries: ໄວ; help. = : -# , —D, SB: 
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Geoffrey Hill 
2193. Silkin, John. The Poetry of Geoffrey Hill, IowaR, 3:3, Sum. 1972, 108-128. 
For a poet such as Hill, unity of form is important; there is apparently absolute control 
within each poem but a variety of form over the spread of all his works. His ubiquitous ` 
irony usually calls for the reader’s participation. It is through images of several kinds 
that Hill obtains a sudden evaluative expansion. Imagism has been widely effective, 
but the hard clear image, untroubled by a discursive reflectiveness, has little valence, 
or tendency to combine with anything dissimilar to itself, and narrative is therefore 
almost excluded. Hill's later work is freer in modes. —W.D.P. 


James Hilton 


2194, Scott, P. G. The First Printing of GOODBYE MR. CHIPS, BC, 22:4, Win. 
1973, 534-535. The first book printing (1934) of Hiltons novel contains “12 
insignificant changes in punctuation” from the original printing in the British Weekly 
(1933), as weil as two substantive variants, 7 different section divisions, the elimination 
of some illustrations, and the addition of some new ones. Both these printings contain 
“a passage of mild anti-Semitism, which was deleted when the book was re-set in 1951.” 

—G.T.T. 


A. E, Housman 


2195. Perrine, Laurence. Housman’s THE OLIVE, VP, 11:4. Win. 1973, 340-341. 
On a literal level the poem is horticulturally accurate. But symbolically, because it 
was published only a week after the Boer War officially ended, it deals with peace. 
—P.A.H. 
Aldous Huxley 
2196. Meckier, Jerome. Quarles Among the Monkeys: -Huxley’s Zoological : Novels, 
MLR, 68:2, Apr. 1973, 268-282. Huxley’s Philip Quarles (Point Counter Point) may 
owe more than his name to the anonymous Hermit (1727), whose hero, Philip Quarll, 
lived for more than 50 years with monkeys as his companions. Like Quarll, Quarles lives, 
if not among apes, at least among ape-like men who are as far beneath him in intelli- 
gence as he is beneath them in simple human qualities. In Point Counter Point Huxley, 
closely identified with Quarles, uses animal imagery to undercut the characters, to 
register his own disgust with their sexual conduct, and to present them as childish, 
animal-like, and criminal. The basic metaphor of the modern world as a zoo is also 
found in After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, Ape and Essence, and Island; in After 
Many a Summer, however, Huxley shows the way in which a man can escape—by 
escaping from the human level, either to the animal level with D. H. Lawrence or to 
the spiritual, eternal level with the mystics. —S.A.W. 


David Jones Š 
Cf.: Item 2014. 


D. H. Lawrence 
2197. Mever, Horst E. An Addendum to the D. H. Lawrence Canon, PBSA, 67:4, 
4th Qt. 1973, 458-459. The unrecorded German original of Germans and English 
was entitled Ein Brief von D. H. Lawrence an das Inselschiff and published in the 
quarterly Das Inselschiff, 8, 1927, 285-93. It is not known whether Lawrence submitted 
a German or an English version to the Insel Verlag, but the German version in 
any case is “a rather clumsy performance” when compared with the version in Phoenix 
H. Uncollected, Unpublished and Other Prose Works by D. H. Lawrence, eds., Warren 
Roberts and Harry T. Moore (Heinemann, 1968). —G.T.T. 


2198. Toyokuni, Takashi. A Modern Man Obsessed by Time: A Note on THE MAN 
WHO LOVED ISLANDS, DHLR, 7:1, Sp. 1974, 78-82. Cathcart’s attitude toward 
time is the central theme in this “Lawrentian masterpiece.” Unlike the Brangwen 
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men in the opening scenes of The Rainbow, Cathcart cannot come to terms with natural 
“cyclic time”: he is a symbol of modern man obsessed by the abstract idea of time. 
—R.T.C. 


. 2199. Adamowski, T. H. THE RAINBOW and “Otherness,” DHUR, 7:1, Sp. 1974, 
58-78.. Through no fault of his own, Lawrence’s terminology of “self” aad “others” 
has become the cant of our modern psychotherapeutic culture. The general misuse of 
these concepts is no guide to the disturbing profundity of Lawrence’s vision. Like Sartre, 
Lawrence sees the self and others as alienated, only able to come together fleetingly 
in a “third land where the two streams of desire meet.” —R.T.C. 


2200. Vickery, John B. D. H. Lawrence’s Poetry: Myth and Matter, DHLR, 7:1, Sp. 
1974, 1-18. Modern poetry reveals a split between myth (T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land) 
and “phenomenological concreteness” (William Carlos Williams’s Paterson). Although 
some of Lawrence’s poetry is dated and outmoded, his best work has enduring qualities 
which mediate between “Eliot’s myths” and “Williams’s Matter.” —R.T.C. 


2201. Beards, Richard D. The Checklist of D. H. Lawrence Scholarship for 1973, 
DHLR, 7:1, Sp. 1974, 89-98. [The check list is divided into five sections: General; 
Poetry; Individual Works of Fiction; Non-Fiction Prose; and Drama.] —R.T.C. 


Harold Pinter 


2202. Brooks, Mary Ellen. The British Theatre of Metaphysical Despair, L&I, No. 12, 
1972, 49-58. Beckett’s Waiting for Godot makes propaganda of metaphysical despair: 
man should accept the human condition rather than hope to assign blame or work for 
change. Futility and helplessness dominate Pinter’s The Birthday Party. When an 
author believes that the world cannot be known or changed, the distinction between 
the real and the unreal is unimportant. Such plays promote helplessness as well as 
expressing it. —S.M. 


William C. Plomer 


2203. Hosillos, Lucila. The Exotic Imitation: The Japanese Poetry of William Plomer, 
DilR, 20:1, Jan. 1972, 46-64. (repr. from Hikaku Bungaku [Journal of Comparative 
Literature of the Comparative Literature Society of Japan], 1967. Plomer’s fascination 
with Japanese literature and life had a profound influence on his poetry. Although 
not first-rate, Plomer’s work gives a clearcut example of the traceable influence one 
literary tradition had on an individual outside that tradition. Details from Japanese land- 
scape; allusions and borrowings from Japanese poetry; traditional Japanese ideas about 
life and death; symbols such as the cicada, the dragonfly, and falling snow; and 
techniques and images associated especially with the haiku are found in Plomer’s poetry. 
His intention to present the Japanese experience in his poetry limited his achievement, 
and Plomer produced instead an exotic imitation of Japanese poetry. —J.T.C. 


J. R. R. Tolkien 
2204. Glover, Willis B. The Christian Character of Tolkien’s Invented World, Criticism, 
13:1, Win. 1971, 39-53. Tolkien correctly claims that his Lord of the Rings does not 
take place in a Christian world; yet that world must be Christian because Tolkien is. 
Though evil seems, to the limited perspective of the characters, to be greater than good, 
the world is not dualistic but a good creation. However, the victory of good is ultimate 
and not necessarily guaranteed in any particular confrontation. Christian forgiveness 
and redemption are also implied. —K.D.H. 


Angus Wilson 
2205. McDowell, Frederick P. W. An Interview with Angus Wilson, IowaR, 3:4, Fall 


1972, 77-105. Profoundly affected by Dickens, Richardson, Stendhal, and Dostoevsky, 
Wilson considers Beckett the greatest writer today; Nabokov, Borges, and Montherlant 
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are admirable for their technical achievements, the power of their mirds, and their 
wit, but not for their aristocratic disdain of man. [Wilson gives rather full accounts 
of his. intentions in writing his novels (Late Call, No Laughing Matter, Hemlock and 
After, Old Men at the Zoo, Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, and The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot). 

on —w. D. P. 

Virginia Woolf 

2206. Shields, E. F. The American Edition of MRS, DALLOWAY, SB, 27, 1974, 
157-175. A set of the Hogarth Press proofs, revised by Woolf, was the printer’s ‘copy 
for the American edition (Harcourt, Brace, 1925). Comparison of these proofs: (in 
the Lilly Library) with the 2 published editions shows that, except for punctuation, the 
American edition follows its copy faithfully for the most part (incorporating scme 
revisions not present in the English edition}, yet the English contains some further 
revisions not present in the American. The texts of the 2 editions. vary considerably, 
and “the vast majority” of the differences “originated with Virginia Woolf’ herself.” 
In general, an editor should follow the English edition for punctuatioi but should 
choose some of the American substantive variants—-those in which the American 
edition prints a revision where the English has the original version. When both editions 
have a revision, but the revisions vary, “we must judge each instance separately.” 
[Numerous examples of classes of revisions are giver.] —G.T.T, 


2207. Stewart, Jack F. Historical Impressionism in ORLANDO, SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 
71-85, In. this work Woolf undertook to combine the objective truth of history with 
the subjective truth of art. Insisting on the interaction of history and literature,. she 
created a historic impression of her successive periods from the Elizabethan to the 
Edwardian through their varied writing styles. The symbolism of climate helps to 
establish the sense of each period and also the arrival of the next. -—W.H.M. 


2208. Proudfit, Sharon Wood. Lily Briscoe’s Painting: A Key to Personal Relationships 
in TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, Criticism, 13:1.. Win. 1971, 26-38. Lily Briscoe’s Pcst- 
Impressionist painting and her ambivalent relationship to Mrs. Ramsey support the 
interpretation of Mrs. Ramsey as a domineering, selfish figure whose influence persists 
until the matriarchy is broken by the final journey to the lighthouse. Mrs. Ramsey 
demands particulars, wants to see the specifics of Lily’s life rendered. Lily recognizes 
this obsession to control but because she adores Mrs. Ramsey she cannot escape until 
she realizes that she, too, can create. Her final stroke on the abstract painting liberates 
her from Mrs. Ramsey’s narrow love, as Mr. Ramsey achieves a similar release by 
reaching the lighthouse . | | | : —K. D.H. 


Fiction 


2209. Fairbanks, N. David. The Class Character of the “Working Class” Fiction im 
Post-War England, L&I, No. 11, 1972, 25-36. Class betrayal is a central theme in the 
novels of Margot Heinemann, David Storey, and Raymond Williams. Williams’s 
scholarship-boy heroes will pay any price to escape from working class life. Heinemann’s 
“good” working class characters are all trapped by false ideologies. Alan Sillitoe’s 
novels exalt lonely, self-indulgent rebels. None of these writers presents an image of the 
working class that serves the interest of an active proletariat. ` —S.M. 


General 
Cf.: Item 2022. 


AMERICAN 
1. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM: 


Black 
2210. Tae une SO Gloria. The Scope. of -Black English: , JBlackS, 4:2, ‘Dec, 
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1973, 107-114. Black English, which deviates from Mainstream American English, is 
incorrectly rejected as an inferior language pattern. Though many of the characteristics 
of Black English are shared with other nonstandard dialects, certain of them, such 
as the omission of the final phoneme in final consonant clusters, the use of the unin- 
flected. “be,” and the use of multiple negatives, are unique to Black English. The 
speaker of Black English is penalized both educationally and economically; however 
he gains the feeling of belonging to black culture by using one of its highest expressions, 
its language. The reading problems of black children are related not to black dialect 
usage but to the problems of poverty. | —B.J.M. 


Cf.: Items 2299 and 2300. 


HL LANGUAGE 


History 
2211. Betts, Leonidas. Folk Speech from Kipling, NCaFJ, 14: 2, Nov. 1966, 37-40. 
The folk speech of Kipling, NC, reflects the industriousness and respectable “yeomanry” 
of the area’s inhabitants. [Although a study of Kipling’s folk spech reveals some 
duplication ‘of items found in the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore 
(Duke U., :1952), many items are unique to this study.] | | —R.W.J. 


2212. West, John Foster. Dialect of the Southern Mountains, NCaFJ, 14:2, Nov. 1966, 
31-34. The language of the Appalachian region of North Carolina is rich with rhythmical 
patterns, colorful terms, and use of metaphorical references. One is subject to being 
“sit shet of” if he is bothersome. On a cold night in the mountains ‘it’s good to have 
appropriate “kivvers” when down in the “hollers.” Additionally the use of simile and 
metaphor i is quite frequent and ວງ. | = —RWJ. 


Linguistics 
Cf.: Item 2210. 


IV. THEMES AND TYPES ` 


Prose 


2213. Holmes, J. Welfred.. Three Uncommon Records of the Commonplace, CLAJ, 9: 3, 
Mar. 1966, 215-224.. A- diarist need not record high drama to be interesting. The 
obverse is true of the diaries of Sally Wister (c. 1780), ພ. Van Horn Dwight 
(1810) and Julia Newberry (c. 1870). —W.D.P. 


V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Hugh Henry Brackenridge 


2214. ເ ເາ J oseph H. The DON. QUIXOTE of the Frontier: Brackenridge’s 
MODERN CHIVALRY, EAmL, 8:2, Fall 1973, 193-203. Brackenridge lived in a 
turbulent era. Though his Modern Chivalry has an intimate relationship with Don 
Quixote, it was doubtless influenced by 18th-century imitations of the latter. As in 
Don Quixote, there is a strong contrast between knight and squire. There are similarities 
between Farrage and Quixote, Teague and Sancho. -Mocking irony 15 constantly present 
in both books, and even several incidents and minor details. are similar. Brackenridge 
transformed Don Quixote into an American squire ae a tosing -battle for ideals 
that must end during his own era. . l . —T.E.B. 


2215. Martin, Wendy. The Rogue and the Rational Man: Hugh Henry Brackenridge’s 
Study of a Con Man in MODERN CHIVALRY, EAmL, 8:2, Fall 1973, 179-192. 
This work. reflects the tensions created by . shifting political, social, and economic 
realities of Jate 18th- and early 19th-century America and the confusion caused by a 
shift from aristocratic theocracy to a democratic republic. Brackenridge attempts to 
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bridge these gaps by teaching his readers standards of conduct such as the classical 
virtues and attempts to counteract confusions caused by the shift from religious to 
secular values. He warns that democracy is susceptible to roguery because it encoureges, 
especially in the character of Teague, the idea that all men have the right to be president. 
Confusions result in the emergence of the con man, who circumvents social rules 
through illusion, and the alienated writer or social philosopher, who transcends the 
tyranny of the mob. —T.E.H. 


Anne Bradstreet 


2216. Hildebrand, Anne. Anne Bradstreet’s QUATERNIONS and CONTEMPLA- 
TIONS, EAmL, 8:2, Fall 1973, 117-125. Differences between these works have been 
overstressed. Similarities in theme, material, and method suggest that Bradstreet was 
dealing with one central problem, but from two different perspectives. In both, she 
worked with a Renaissance view of the world which echoed classical and medieval 
traditions more than it foreshadowed the Romantics. She is concerned with vanity: one 
of the works is a careful observation of the earth and man’s place in it, while the other 
is a search for eternal forms beyond the world where man truly belongs. —T.E.H. 


Charles Brockden Brown 


2217. Nelscn, Carl. A Just Reading of Charles Brockden Brown’s ORMOND, EAmL, 
8:2, Fall 1973, 163-178. Brown’s Ormond suffers in criticism because of its thematic 
inconsistenc.es. Brown often fails to capitalize upon the obvious conflicts between the 
two central characters largely because he directs attention away from the tale to the 
sentimental narrator, Sophia. But Brown was not after formal unities of dramatic 
action. As the book developed, he found his meaning in Sophia’s expanding role; he 
portrays the artificiality of his narrator’s sentimentalized view. The case, then, is less 
a matter of Brown’s betraying the potentialities of his characters than of Sophia’s 
refusing them a natural development because of her moral inhibitions. —T.E.H. 


2218. Kirkham, E. Bruce. A Note on WIELAND, AN&Q, 5:6, Feb. 1967, 86-87. 
The assumption that the elder Wieland is a Moravian, like his wife, is. clearly negated 
by Brown’s statement that the man read works by the Camisaids, French Protestants 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. This group of peasants, who resisted the religious 
power of the Crown, apparently heard voices, studied the Bible, felt personally unworthy, 
and conceived their renunciation of the Catholic Church as expiating their sins. The 
elder Wieland shared these qualities, thereby influencing the atmosphere of his household 
where a murder could take place. —A.R.J. 
Benjamin Franklin 
2219. Griffith, John. The Rhetoric of Franklin’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Criticism, 12:1, 
Win. 1971, 77-94. This work is one of imaginative literature, a construct of literary 
devices, It uses a persona, a deliberate tone (casualness), and an internal structure 


(which is shaky). Its rhetorical excellence is most apparent in the persona, especially 
as adjusted by historical perspective and developing character. —K.D.H. 


Thomas Hooker 


2220. Parker, David L. Petrus Ramus and the Puritans: The “Logic” of Preparationist 
Conversion Doctrine, EAmL, 8:2, Fall 1973, 140-162. Hooker and Thomas Shepard 
were well known for their work on preparation for salvation. They were strongly 
influenced by the logic of Petrus Ramus in their understanding of human reason and 
their descriptions of preparation. The Ramist practices of dichotomized structure, 
contrast, and contrariety, so well-suited to the extension of the basic Calvinistic contrast 
between man and God into the conversion theory defended by Hooker and Shepard, 
probably had a tremendous influence on the evolution of the “New England Mind.” 
—T.E.H. 
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Cotton Mather 


2221. Steele, Thomas. The Biblical Meaning of Mather’s Bradford, RMMLAB, 24: 4, 
Dec. 1970, 147-154, Mather begins his biography of William Bradford in Magnalia 
Christi Americana (London, 1702) with an account of a tempestuous voyage of some 
Puritans fleeing from Holland; it is quite clear that Bradford was not among them. 
But Mather was accustomed to the mode of thought called typology, and though he 
identified Bradley with many biblical figures, he most often equated him with Paul. 
The storm-tossed voyage has a Pauline meaning; it clarifies the point of the New England 
experience. That the historical Bradford did not make the historical voyage is (com- 
paratively) irrelevant. This mode of thinking may have reappeared in Hawthorne, 
Cooper, and Melville. —W.D.P. 


George Moxon 


2222, Kaiser, Leo M. Three Hymns Attributed to George Moxon, EAmL, 8:2, Fall 
1973, 104-110. In his The First Century of New England Verse (Worcester, 1943, repr. 
Russell & Russell, 1962), Harold Jantz tentatively identified 3 unpublished hymns as 
Moxon’s. The texts are in the hand of an early owner of a copy of Joan Cotton’s 
The Powring Out of the Seven Vials (London 1642), on the fly leaves of that book. 
[The texts follow.] | —T.E.H. 


John Norton (1606-63) 
Cf.: Item 2080. 


Thomas Paine 


2223. Barotti, Armand. Tom Paine’s Class Outlook, L&I, No. 12, 1972, 31-36. In 
both the American and French Revolutions Paine rallied the masses with propaganda 
that appealed to democratic sentiments and concealed the essentially bourgeois nature 
of the struggle to throw off foreign or aristocratic control so that the propertied class 
could take power. He did not think that the lowest classes could understand liberty; he 
feared their power. . —S.M. 


2224, Christian, William. The Moral Economics of Tom Paine, JHI, 34:3, July-Sept. 
1973, 367-380. Paine made an important contribution to English political thought by 
affirming that the state could safely play a creative role in developing man’s moral 
nature. He claimed that the political revolution—necessary to end the war, excessive 
taxation, and political oppression—could be achieved immediately. Governments, he 
believed, were meant to serve subordinate, corrective ends but had grown oppressive 
and corrupting. They impaired the natural coherence of society by creating divisions 
where otherwise unity would have prevailed. Men, moral by nature, entered society 
because of their diverse economic wants; but these were subordinate to their moral 
natures. Paine’s major innovation was his attempt to outline the role government 
would play in a society which subordinated economics to morality. —G.A.C. 


Thomas Shepard 
Cf.: Item 2220. 


Edward Taylor 


2225. Slethaug, Gordon E. Edward Taylor’s Copy of Thomas Taylor’s TYPES: A 
New Taylor Document, EAmL, 8:2, Fall 1973, 132-139. One copy of Thomas Taylor’s 
Christ Revealed: Or the Old Testament Explained. A Treatise on the Types and 
Shadowes of our Saviour, contains 5 marginal annotations in Edward Taylor’s hand- 
writing. Evidence in subject matter, organizational pattern, and ordering and treatment 
of materials indicates a careful reading and poetic application of Christ Revealed by 
Edward Taylor. —T.E.H. 


2226. Hammond, Jeff, and Thomas M. Davis. Edward Taylor: A Note on Visual 
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Imagery, EAmL, 8:2, Fall 1973, 126-131. Three poems, though composed over a 
span of 30 years, present almost identical images of death (Meditation 1.34, Meditation 
1f.112, and A Fig for Thee Oh! Death), The stylized quality of these images suggests 
that their most immediate source is visual, possibly tombstone carvings, broadsides, and 
emblem books. When a poet, during 30 years, returns naturally to such images, as 
Taylor did, their visual and emblematic quality must have been deeply rooted in his 
mind. —T.E.H. 


Thomas Taylor 
Cf.: Item 2225, | 


Benjamin Thompson 
2227. Eckstein, Neil T. The Pastoral and the Primitive in Benjamin Thompson’s 
ADDRESS TO LORD BELLAMONT, EAmL, 8:2, Fall 1973, 111-116. Thompson 
wrote this welcoming tribute to the new governor of Massuchusetts in 1699. It interest- 
ingly juxtaposes rustic and primitive elements of early New England with the conven- 
tions of the classical Virgilian pastoral. The decade of the 1690’s was an appropriate 
time for the poem as neo-classical adaptations and imitations of the Virgilian period 
were then much in vogue. However timely, Thompson’s poem strains decorum by 
including homely and primitive New England subjects. —T.E.H. 


John Woolman 


2228. Davis, Marianna W. The Connatural Ground of John Woolman’s Triangle, CLAJ, 
9:2, Dec, 1365, 132-139. Listening quietly to the voice of God, Woolman learned the 
value of truth, brotherhood, and morality. He questioned our democratic, economic, 
and social systems because of their inconsistencies when viewed in this context. He had 
much influence on 18th-century American Quakers in his work to end slavery anc to 
ameliorate the lot of common laborers and sailors. He believed that initiative and 
agressiveness, though good in themselves, should lead no man as far as wealth and 
luxury, for such a sin becomes part of a vast entanglement: sin is not solitary. —W.D.P. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


James Fenimore Cooper 


2229. Paul, Jay S. Home as Cherished: The Theme of Family in Fenimore Cooper, 
SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 39-51. Family dominated Cooper’s concept of his novels as 
well as his personal relationships. It represented for him the tradition, security, and 
gentility at the center of society. The family is not automatic, as in its Gothic-novel- 
emotional appeal, but a symbol of stability. The effect varies from novel to novel but 
is usually positive. In The Last of the Mohicans in contrast “the fragmenting of farnily 
is crucial ta the discord that pervades” it. —W.H.M. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


2230. St. Armand, Barton Levi. Hawthorne’s HAUNTED MIND: A Subterranean 
Drama of the Self, Criticism, 13:1, Win. 1971, 1-25. Like Poe, Hawthorne explcred 
the phenom2non of the hypnagogic state, the threshold between waking and sleep, but 
unlike Poe າວ did not desire to freeze time to be able to prolong it eternally. In this 
work Hawthorne uses the state much as Jung recommends, as an attempt at psychic 
balance thrcugh the confrontation between and integration of “light” and “dark” sides 
of the personality. However, he fails to commit himself to the confrontation, apparently 
fearing the loss of control. —K.D.H. 


Howard Meeks 


2231. Liedel, Donald E. The Authorship of Two Antislavery Novels of the 1840s: 
THE FANATIC and WINONA, PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 447-449. The papers of 
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William Henry Brisbane at the Wisconsin Historical Society show that Meeks was the 
author of The Fanatic (1846) and Winona (no copy known; if found, it would be “the 
first acknowledged American antislavery novel”). —G.T.T. 


Herman Melville 


2232. Adler, Joyce Sparer. Melville and the Civil War, NL, 40:2, Win. 1973, 99-117. 
Melville’s Battle-Pieces and Aspects of the War (1866) is usually viewed as a unified 
work, but close examination reveals his poetic vision of the war just ended to be better 
than his views on reconstruction. He saw America as a tragic figure flawed by slavery, 
undergoing the catastrophe of war as purification and illumination. His abhorrence 
of war is matched by his rejection of slavery, giving his verse its basic tension. In the 
prose “Supplement,” written after peace had come, he loses this tension; in his efforts 
to appease the Southern white aristocracy and avoid a resurgence of rebellion, he is 
willing to delay indefinitely the Negro’s equality, which he had espoused. —A.T.T. 


2233, Simboli, David. BENITO CERENO as Pedagogy, CLAJ, 9:2, Dec. 1965, 159-164. 
Today, the best approach to the tale is to consider that Melville related it with a calculated 
ambivalence that forces a reader not only to appreciate, but actually to relive in the 
mind the narrator’s doubts and apprehensions. —W.D.P. 


2234, Hirsch, David H. Melville’s Ishmaelite, AN&Q, 5:8, Apr. 1967, 115-116. Mel- 
ville’s characterization of Ishmael does not seem to tally with the Old Testament 
prophecy of the biblical Ishmael. However, though the prophecy, which sets Ishmael 
against “every man,” does not apply to Ishmael as actor in the story, it might apply to 
Ishmael the narrator, a general reference to writers used by Carlyle in On Heroes and 
Hero Worship. This interpretation questions the current theories that Ishmael “and, 
by implication, Melville, in writing Moby-Dick, had finally achieved serenity and had 
found some measure of peace in the universe.” —A.R.J. 


2235. Oglesby, Carl. Melville or water consciousness & its madness: a fragment from 
a work-in-progress, TriQ, No. 23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 123-141. Probably Melville sur- 
mised that the Missouri Compromise and the Mexican War would not result in a 
free republic. Anti-imperialism may be a noble concept, but what materializes is empire 
that inflates until it self-destructs. With communication and planning the crew of the 
Pequod could have taken over the ship. Ishmael’s thoughts were not very revealing. 
Ahab created his own image for us. As a whaler he was inept. The Pequod, symbol of 
the Ship of State, is neither combatant nor target but a victim of Moby-Dick’s attack 
on Ahab. —E.H. 


2236. Bell, Michael Davitt. The Glendinning Heritage: Melville’s Literary Borrowings 
in PIERRE, SIR, 12:4, Fall 1973, 741-762. The function of the literary allusions in 
this work is to record Melville’s discovery that books are essentially unreliable and that 
great writers are confidence-men. Pierre tries to model his life on literature, but the 
results are unfortunate. Dante proves a misleading model, Pierre fails to comprehend 
the ambiguities of Shakespeare, and the use of biblical parallels shows that even the 
Bible is not reliable. The treatment of Lucy and Isabel and the parallels between Glen- 
dinning Sr.’s life and Wordsworth’s not only break with a common romance convention 
but also constitute an ironic commentary on Wordsworth, just as the treatment of Pierre 
is a rejection of Byron and Poe. Pierre is a picture of man adrift in a world of literary 
ambiguities. —A.B.F. 


2237. Widmer, Kingsley. The Learned Try-Works: A Review of Recent Scholarly 
Criticism of Melville, SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 117-124. (rev.-art. William B. Dillingham, 
An Artist in Rigging: The Early Works, U. of GA, 1972: and Ray B. Browne, Melville’s 
Drive to Humanism, Purdue U. Studies, 1971). Like most Melville criticism these 2 
books fail to develop a convincing thesis but do suggest some useful interpretations of 
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details. DHingham’s discussion of the 5 early novels consists largely of “truisms,” 
symbolic speculation, and disproportionate comparisons with other authors. Browne 
fails to show that Melville was moving toward a democratic humanism, really a “literary 
populism,” for his categories are “too crude” and he argues “capriciously.”. —W.H.M. 


Edgar Allan Poe : 


2238. Davis, Jack L., and June H. Davis. Poe’s Ethereal Ligeia, RMMLAB, 24:4, Dec. 
1970, 170-176. In the traditional view Ligeia is a literal tale of the supernatural; in 
the psychological view [adopted here] it is interpreted as happening on both the literal 
and psychclogical levels. In reality, there is no physical Ligeia: the narrator’s earlier 
account of his experiences with her is hallucinatory. Thus the horror of Rowena’s 
murder is intensified when the reader discovers that the narrator has murdered her in 
order to bring back an entirely imaginary first wife. This adds a new dimension to the 
story and reveals how perceptive Poe was in penetrating the complex workings of a 
deranged mind. —W.D.P. 


2239. Tuerk, Richard. Sadakichi Hartmann’s HOW POE WROTE THE RAVEN: A 
Biochemical Explanation, MarkR, 3:5, Feb. 1973, 81-85. Most critics have not accepted 
Poe’s essay, The Philosophy of Composition (1846), as completely describing the prccess 
by which be wrote The Raven (1845), Hartmann (1869-1944), attempted at least four 
times—1895, 1899, 1905, and 1929---10 explain the psem’s genesis. The last attempt, 
How Poe Wrote the Raven, formed the first section of Chap. XV, “Reaction and 
Reflection,” in his unpublished Ms Esthetic Verities, which was offered to H. L. Mencken 
for publication and repeatedly rejected. The essay is his attempt to apply to the genesis 
of a particular poem the theories of Max Nordau and others that creativity is a function 
of nerve centers in the brain and that an individual’s creativity can be directly traced to 
the developmnent of those nerve centers. Thus, according to Hartmann, Poe produced his 
poem by a process in which a creative thought is the birth of a new chemical substance, 
and the thought embryos then line up and march toward the formation of word 
sequences, —W.B.B. 


Henry David Thoreau 


2240. Fergenson, Laraine. Was Thoreau Re-reading Wordsworth in 1851?, TJQ, 5:3, 
July 1973, 20-23. That Thoreau’s Journal for the summer of 1851 contains several 
echoes of Wordsworth, suggests that he may have been reading Wordsworth at this 
time. These allusions consist of verbal echoes and the theme of longing, which suggests 
that Thoreau was giving special attention to the Immortality Ode and Tintern Abbey. 
Perhaps he reread these works after reading the recently published Prelude. —H.L.H. 


2241. Miller, Lewis H. Bounding WALDEN, TJQ, 5:3, July 1973, 25-29. Thoreau’s 
mode of expression is designed to define a significant paradox. He uses the term 
extravaganc2 to suggest the antitheses of bound and unbound and his commitment to 
both. He shows the limits of experience and of publicly accepted contexts, yet allows 
his imagination to leap beyond these boundaries. Thus, he achieves his extravagant 
effects. —H.L.H. 


2242. Tanner, Stephen L. Current Motions in Thoreaw’s A WEEK, SIR, 12:4, Fall 
1973, 763-776. The metaphor of current motions complements the metaphors of the 
stream of Efe, the voyage of spiritual exploration, and the circle of self-discovery in 
giving organic structure and meaning to A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 
Current mo-ion is a metaphor for human life and thought, a symbol of transcendental 
unity and of man’s spiritual potential, a sign of genius, and means of producing unity 
and cohererce within the book. —A.BF. 


2243. McElrath, Joseph R. Nora C. Franklin on Holmes and Thoreau, TJQ, 5:3, July . 
1973, 17-19. Franklin, columnist for the New Orleans Times-Democrat, wrote an 
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essay (July 31, 1898, 6) which shows the transitional nature of Thoreau’s public image 
during the 1890’s. [The text of the essay is reprinted.] —H.L.H. 


Cf.: Item 2344. 


Walt Whitman 
2244, Neilson, Kenneth P. Stan Harte, Jrs Musical LEAVES OF GRASS, WWR, 17:4, 
Dec. 1971, 126-129. Whitman’s words were used by the composer Stan Harte, Jr., in 
an off-Broadway production, Leaves of Grass: A Musical Celebration (1971). —B.F. 


2245. Wallace, James K. Whitman and LIFE ILLUSTRATED: A Forgotten 1855 
Review of LEAVES, WWR, 17:4, Dec. 1971, 135-138. An early and forgotten review 
of Leaves of Grass appeared in Life Mlustrated (“the weekly N.Y. newspaper published 
by Fowler and Wells” [1854-61]) in 1855. [The review is reproduced.] —B.F. 


2246. Vince, R. W. A Reading of THE SLEEPERS, WWR, 18:1, Mar. 1972, 17-28. 
In Section 1 of this work a framework of vision is established, the main theme “of the 
eventual transcendence of evil and death through sympathy and love” is introduced 
in microcosm, and that theme “is expressed through 2 general patterns of images: 
Those of the cyclical movement from birth to adolescence to death to rebirth (of which 
the poet gradually becomes aware and through which he vicariously passes), and those 
of the sexual relationship between the poet and the night.” The 2nd section includes 
“expanded versions of the kind of catalogue found in the Ist,” and sections 3- 
6 constitute “an example of the catalogue greatly expanded and elaborated.” In 
Section 7 “the whole world appears to be returning to its origins,” and the full realization 
of what has been expressed is in the last. The coda fuses the images that have gone 
before. —B.F. 


2247, LeClair, Thomas. Prufrock and the Open Road, WWR, 17:4, Dec. 1971, 123- 
126. Eliots Prufrock may have been inspired by the end of the 13th section of Whit- 
man’s Song of Myself; the most striking parallel between these two works is “the 
concept of the divided self.” —B.F. 


2248. Wannamaker, John S. A New Musical Setting of SONG OF MYSELF, WWR, 
18:1, Mar. 1972, 28-31. The complete text was set to music and performed “in Whitman 
Auditorium of Brooklyn College of the City University of New York on 19 April 1970.” 

—B.F. 


2249. Chari, V. K. Structure of Whitman’s Catalogue Poems, WWR, 18:1, Mar. 1972, 
3-17. The structure of Whitman’s catalogue poems is based on a fluid form that is 
a-tectonic and paratactic. The structuring devices he uses are “a ‘spinal idea’ around 
which most of his poems, both the catalogue type and others, took shape and which 
dictated the choice of details in each case; patterning of syntax and sense (thought 
rhythm) and also sometimes of the purely rhythmical (sound) elements; and various 
types of terminal devices that secure the effect of closure.” | —B.F. 


2250. Meredith, William. Whitman to the Poet, WWR, 1970, 9-11. Three 19th-century 
poets—-Whitman, Dickinson, and Hopkins—are tied together by their eccentricities, 
their insistence on following their eccentricities to their conclusions, and their recognizing 
that their visions required radical innovations in prosody. These poets are unique mostly 
in their modes of expression, and Whitman’s “formal influence was the slow but total 
franchise of free verse.” Š —B.F. 


2251. Miller, James E., Jr. Whitman: Dead or Alive?, WWR, 1970, 17-20. It is 
impossible to document how widely Whitman is read today, ‘but it can be assumed 
that his “poetry can be read by contemporary youth as having a vital and exciting 
relevance to them, their interests, and their concerns.” Further, some. of our best 
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post-World-War-II poets—especially Randall Jarrell, Karl Shapiro, and Theodore 
Roethke—were influenced by Whitman. —B.F. 


2252. Andrews, Thomas F. Walt Whitman and Slavery, CLAJ, 9:3, Mar. 1966, 225- 
233. It has been said that before the Civil War Whitman was as often pro- as anti- 
slavery; that had the Negro formed no threat to the white laborer, Whitman would 
have been content to leave the question of slavery for the future to settle; and that 
on that question Whitman did not vacillate, but equivocated. The claims are false, as 
a review of the evidence shows. Whitman’s views changed, but they were never pro- 
slavery. —W.D.P. 


2253. Wang, Alfred S. Walt Whitman and Lao-Chuang, WWR, 17:4, Dec. 1971, 109- 
122. That Whitman knew Eastern philosophy is not certain, but between him and Lao- 
Chuang [a combination of the names of Taoists Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu] there are 
distinct “parallels in literary motif and philosophical thought, as well as the affinity of 
temperamert and perception.” —B.F. 


2254. Basler, Roy P. Walt Whitman in Perspective, WWR, Supp., 1970, 5-8. Whit- 
man’s influence is universal..and timeless but is due less to his poetic achievements than 
to “the chazacter of the man that left the imprint, a recognition of the universality of 
individuality—-Whitman’s simple, separate, individual soul.” —B.F. 


2255. White, William. Introduction, WWR, Supp., 1970, 3-4. Whitman is an ideal 
man to study in American Studies programs because he was interested in “criticism, 
journalism, history, politics, and philosophy.” —B.F. 


2256. Miller, Edwin H. And Gladly Edit, WWR, Supp., 1970, 13-16. The editor of 
Whitman’s correspondence must decide what kind of text to print. He must remember 
that he is not a machine that is always accurate and incapable of thought; instead, he is 
bound to err since he is human and since he must exercise his editorial judgment.—E.F. 


2257. Wrotel, Arthur. A Poet’s Self-Esteem: Whitman Alters His “Bumps,” WWR, 
17:4, Dec. 1971, 129-135. Whitman published his own phrenological chart to give 
“scientific confirmation to his self-appointed role as the poet-prophet of the American 
people.” —E.F. 


General 


2258. Curnow, Wystan. Romanticism and Modern American Criticism, SIR, 12:4, 
Fall 1973, 777-799, The liberal, Humanist, and New Critical accounts of American 
romanticism are all inadequate. The liberal critics confused romanticism with Enlighten- 
ment views while the Humanists saw it as an expression of liberalism. The New Critical 
view changed from seeing romanticism as “Platonism” to seeing it as symbolism. 
A method that combines historicism with a critical epistemology is needed. —A.B.F. 


2259. Yoder, R. A. The Equilibrist Perspective: Towards a Theory of „American 
Romanticism, SIR, 12:4, Fall 1973, 705-740. The faith of American romanticists in 
the imagination failed to hold up. Emerson asserted the correspondence between 
thought and things but then retreated. As a result, the American romanticist became 
an Equilibrist—a compromiser, between extremes. He is less imaginative and more 
conventional than when he began, and he retreats from the position of seer. Hawthorne 
steadily denizs any claim to truth, and in Melville the survivors are Equilibrists. The 
American romantic hero becomes a pragmatist not a visionary. —A.B.F. 


VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Hjalmar Boyesen 
2260. Fredrickson, Robert S. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: Howells “Out-Realisted,” 
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MarkR, 3:5, Feb. 1973, 93-97. Boyesen (1848-95), a prolific novelist now undeservedly 
almost forgotten, is closely identified with the literary realism of the last quarter of the 
19th century in America. William Dean Howells, who dominated the literary scene, 
thought of Boyesen as his closest theoretical ally. Their definitions of realism are 
similar, but Boyesen’s goes further. He defined realism as selection of material and the 
attitude toward it and was not much concerned with realistic method and treatment; 
Howells could not separate material from methods and thought that method, the honest 
picturing, was what made the material important. Howells’s realism focuses on the 
detail and the character; Boyesen reaches out from characters and details toward 
generalization. Of course both were interested in literature that resembled experience, 
but Boyesen thought there were attitudes to be acoptee a priori; Howells thought that 
all one must do is to open his eyes. —W.B.B. 


George Washington Cable 


2261. Ringe, Donald A. The “Double Center’: Character and Meaning in Cable’s 
Early Novels, SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 52-62.- Critics err in looking for an author's 
spokesman in Cable’s first 2 novels. Following the example of his earlier tal2 Café des 
Exilés, Cable developed both plots around 2 characters “‘as on a double center.’” In 
The Grandissimes Frowenfeld must learn to curb his outspoken moral pronouncements 
and Honoré to act more boldly from principle without fear of social consequences. 
Neither can succeed without the other’s help. Similarly in Dr. Sevier the doctor must 
learn to temper his pride with charity and John Richling to temper his with humility. 

—W.H.M. 


Charles E. Craddock (Mary Noailles Murfree) 


2262. Nilles, Mary. Craddock’s Girls: A Look at Some Unliberated Women, MarkR, 
3:4, Oct. 1972, 74-77. The women in Craddock’s (1850-1922) fiction are the opposite 
of today’s liberated women. The short stories in her collection, In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains (1884), and her other short stories and novels, contain many female characters, 
usually not believably developed though a few are somewhat rounder characterizations. 
In general they lack psychological complexity and variety, representing a type of woman- 
hood popular in Southern fiction during Craddock’s era. They are foils to the more 
dominant males, never enjoying any deep emotionally or psychologically realistic 
relationships with males. The strict social conventions of the time hem them in; but 
in terms of the set tradition a few of Craddock’s women are entertaining and even noble. 
Their status is unenviable, ; ງ —W.B.B. 


Stephen Crane 


2263. Kyles, Gillian G. M. Stephen Crane and CORPORAL O’CONNOR’S STORY. 
SB, 27, 1974, 294-295. The Ms fragment which has the words “Corporal O’Connor’s 
Story” on one side has no connection with The Red Badge of Courage. The title may 
refer to an.unfinished early Ms (on the same or similar paper) about the 12th Cavalry; 
in any case, the title is not related to what is written on the other side, for that has 
to do with a method of acting. —G.T.T. 


2264, Marcus, Mordecai. Structure and Irony in Stephen Crane’s WAR IS KIND, 
CLAJ, 9:3, Mar. 1966, 274-278.’ Crane alternates between over- and understatement, 
continually reversing the directions of irony; and he constructs a trio of images, of which 
the central and pivotal conveys an additional irony, though that is only apparent after 
the last image has been examined. The poem culminates as the kindness of war is 
opposed to the agonized confusion of the mother; and Crane knows that without the 
shelter of self-deception, life would at times be unbearable under the dreadful conditions 
he attacks. | | | —W.D.P. 
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Emily Dickinson 
2265, Adair, Virginia H. Dickinson’s ONE DAY IS THERE OF THE SERIES, AN&Q, 
5:3, Nov. 1966, 35. This poem’s obscurities could be mitigated by using the pre-1900 
meanings of words such as “reflex,” “caption,” “mention” and “acre,” all images of 
desolation in Dickinson’s poems written around 1864. —A.R.J. 


Cf.: Item 2250. 


William Gillette 
2266. Prestige, Colin. SHERLOCK HOLMES: A Review of the Revival, BakSJ, 24:1, 
Mar. 1974, 20-21. Gillette’s famous play, in which he starred for years a couple of 
generations ago, has been revived in London. [This is a laudatory review.] —T.W.R. 


William Dean Howells 


2267, Crowley, John W. The Oedipal Theme in Howells FENNEL AND RUE, 
SNovel, 5:1, Sp. 1973, 104-109. Howells’s neglected psychological insights appear. to 
advantage in this neglected novel. Mrs. Verrian uses her understanding of the nature 
of both her son’s dependence on her and his fascination for Miss Shirley to spring a 
permanent “psychological trap” on him. “She knows that the female stratagems of 
Miss Shirley, which she has conditioned her son to detest, attract him to her. Yet 
using the same kind of womanly wiliness against which she has prejudiced Philip, ' 
Mrs. Verrian blinds him to her Oedipal possessiveness.” —W.H.M. 


2268. Behrens, Ralph. Hovwells’s Portrait of a Boston Brahmin, MarkR, 3:4, Oct. 1972, 
71-73. In The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885) Howells comments on the broad sweep 
of American life and society through his individual characterizations. Bromfield Corey, 
portrayed at length in the 5th chapter, is almost as important in this American comedy 
of manners as Lapham. Howells uses a twofold methcd in creating Corey’s character: 
first, showing him in conversation with his son; second, briefly sketching his early life. 
Corey reveels himself as a man of culture, suavity, mundanity, and refined indolence, 
tolerant, but witty, ironic, delicately satiric of his own society. The sketch of Corzy’s 
early life throws into sharp relief the foregoing details of his character. He is a highly 
sympathetic representative of his group, and Howells admires the society which pro- 
duced this Boston Brahmin. —W.B.B. 


2269. Fackler, Herbert V. Sticking to the Roots: The Deracination Motif in THE 
RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM, MarkR, 3:4, Oct. 1972, 73-74. Howells’s novel (1885), 
like Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervilies, demonstrates the evils of estrangement from the 
native soil. The deracination motif permeates the novel. Silas is strongly connected 
with the land; and his wealth, a mineral paint discovered on the old Lapham farm, 
is derived from the earth. His departure from Vermont and his efforts to enter Boston’s 
social register are fraught with difficulties. His primitive humility contrasts sharply with 
the gentility of the members of Boston society, and Bromfield Corey is an effective foil 
for Silas. Silas eventually makes the moral choice and gives up his aspirations to high 
society; the ties with the land prove stronger than the desire for fame. The major theme 
of the nove_ is the inability of the virile American lower class to fit inta the patterns 

of the upper class. It is a protest against uprooting, especially against the separation of 
American from America. ` ——W.E.B. 


Henry James 
2270. Horowitz, Floyd R. The Christian Time-Sequence in THE AMERICAN; CL: Ay. 
9:3; Mar. 1966, 234-245. By means of 50-odd slight indications of time James makes 
clear, to the microscopic reader, that Christopher Newman was betrothed on Ash 
Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1869, and expected to marry Claire de Cintré on Palm Sunday. 
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Instead, on the latter day he attended mass in the Carmelite convent where Claire had 
begun her novitiate. “The logic of this time-sequence is but another part of the free play 
of highly organized motifs by which James invites a reading of the novel. —W.D.P. 


2271. Zietlow, Edward R. A Flaw in THE AMERICAN, CLAJ, 9:3, Mar. 1966, 246- 
254, The unifying theme of James’s novel is moral. The first 4/5ths of the book deal 
with Newman’s love and loss of Claire de Cintré; the last 5th deals with Newman’s 
acquiring proof that Claire’s family, which has wronged him, is concealing the murder 
of her father by her mother, Madame de Bellegarde. In a moral victory over himself, 
he decides against the revenge open to him and burns the evidence. But, one must 
‘ask, did not objective legal and moral considerations demand that Newman denounce the 
crime? —W.D.P. 


2272. Hall, William F. The Continuing Relevance of Henry James’ THE AMERICAN 
SCENE, Criticism, 13:2, Sp. 1971, 151-165. This work, though complex to the point 
of loss of control, misunderstood by critics and biographers in clichés about “un- 
Americanness,” is of general significance. In it is recorded a quest for symbols of 
America as it is, not as it was or might be. It proceeds from the picturesque New 
England (appearance as recorded by the passive observer) to the complex urban land- 
scape (appearance necessitating analysis) where the slow passage of time usually associated 
with the creation of style is impossible. The new society’s “appearance” is of an 
unknown separate existence; the public monuments which embody it reject, by their 
very style, privacy and exclusion, heroism, and even native symbolism. James finds 
America’s new symbol in the Hotel/Country Club, where new money and power assume 
their respectability, as opposed to the Hotel/Hospital of the old order. —K.D.H 


Frederick Remington 


2273. Malley, Terence. A Fruitful Alliance, MarkR, 3:5,. Feb. 1973, 97-100 (rev.-art., 
Ben Merchant Vorpahl, My Dear Wister: The Frederick Remington-Owen Wister 
Letters, American West, 1972). Vorpahl’s book is a treasury of primary materials for 
the study of Owen Wister and Remington; it is also a study of the artistic relation- 
ship between the two men, from their accidental first meeting in 1893 to Reming- 
ton’s death in 1909. Vorpahl focuses mostly on the 5-year period between their 
first meeting and the Spanish-American War. Wister and Remington skared back- 
grounds and interests, but were in some ways a complete contrast: they are almost 
perfect specimens of the Redskin/Paleface dichotomy in American culture, and their 
artistic aims were different. Vorpahl underplays the significance of the Wister-Remington 
relationship, tends to make snap judgments, and fails to include a bibliography; still 
‘his book is a valuable and interesting contribution to the study of the literature and 
mythology of the American West. —W.B.B. 


Mark Twain 
2274. THE LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE (17th-Century History) (Mark 
Twain’s Marked Copy), Twainian, 31:6, Nov.-Dec. 1972, 1-4. Twain’s copy of the 
letters (ed., trans., Sarah Josepha Hale, 1878) contains Ms annotations that show Twain’s 
amusement at the naiveté of the editor and his scorn for the morals of 17th-century 
France. [For continuation, see following 4 abstracts.] —J.C.A. 


2275. THE LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE (Rabelais and “Fireside Con- 
versation”), Twainian, 32:1, Jan.-Feb. 1973, 1. In his copy of the letters, Twain 
marked the author’s mention of Rabelais. The marking calls to mind Twain’s comparison 
in Mark Twain’s Notebook of his own “1601” (the date Twain assigned-to an imaginary 
ພລາ between Elizabeth I, Shakespeare, Jonson, etc.) with Rabelais’s work. [Part 

; for continuation see following 3 abstracts.] —J.C.A. 
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2276. THE LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, Twainian, 32:2, -Mar.-Apr. 
1973, 3-4. Twain’s notations show his disgust with the frivolity of aristocratic life in 
17th-century France. [Part 3; for continuation, see following 2 abstracts.) —J.C.A. 


2277. THE LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, Twainian, 32:3, May-June 
1973, 1-4. Twain’s notations indicate his indignant interest in the manners and morals 
of the French monarchy of the 17th cently ee 4; for continuation, see following 
abstract.] —J.C.A. 


2278. THE LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, Twainian, 32:4, July-Aug. 
1973, 1-4. Twain’s notations show his irritation with 17th-century courtly protocol 
and conclude with an exclamation over the worthlessness of the Jady’s life and opinions. 
[Part 5; ta be continued.] —J.C.A. 


2279. Morteiro, George. SUCH AS MOTHER USED TO MAKE: An Addition to 
the Mark Twain Canon, PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 450-452. The Houghton Mifflin 
letter-books show that Twain contributed to the Contributor’s Club in the Atlantic 
(Jan. 1903). Only one piece can be the one DY him, Such as Mother Used to Make 
[reprinted here.] —G.T.T. 


2280. [Letter from Harry S. Truman], Twainian, 32:2, Mar. -Apr. 1973, 1-2. A letter 
from Traman, July 30, 1957 [here printed], to Chester L. Davis, Executive Secretary 
of the Mark Twain Research Foundation, refers to a mock announcement of Twain’s 
candidacy “or the Presidency and to the forthcoming establishment of the Mark Twain 
Birthplace Memorial Shrine in Florida, Missouri. —J.C.A. 


2281. Mark Twain’s Reading, His Library and Our ee Twainian, 22:4, 
July-Aug. 1973, 4. Many of Twain’s personal possessions, including books, are in 
the possession of the Mark Twain Research Foundation. Information about these 
materials is published in The Twainian. A million dollars of Twain’s fortune was 
divided in 1944 between The American Red Cross and Yale University. —IJ.C.A. 


2282. Frears MARK TWAIN AND HAWAN, Twainian, 31:5, Sept.-Oct. 1972, 
1-3. The Mark Twain Research Foundation has many letters of ‘praise for Walter F. 
Frears Mark Twain And Hawaii (1947). Among those who praised it were Dixon 
Wecter, George H. Brownell, and Wilbur Lucius Cross. An anonymous English review 
of Twain’s Sandwich Islands lecture of 1874, previously published in The Twainian 
for Jan.-Feb. 1954, compares interestingly with the San Francisco review of the lecture 
in 1866, as printed in Frear’s book. [Conclusion; for Part 1, sëe Financial Support for 
Worthy Studies and Publications Supplied by Private, Foundation and Government 
Sources, Twaintan, 31:4, July-Aug. 1972, 1-4 (AES. 17:7, Mar. 1974, 2091). Cf.: 
Walter F, Frear, Willard S, Morse, Yale University Collection, M. T. Bibliographies 
Started “Foundation” and “Mark Twain and Hawaii,” Twainian, 30:6, Nov.-Dec. 1971, 
1-4 (AES, 16:3, Nov. 1972, 791)] . —J.C.A. 


2283. - Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere, Twainian, . 32:1, Jan.-Feb. 1973, 1-4. 
ເຊ of articles on Twain that have ມ in AES S during 1972 are reprinted.) 
= —J.C.A. 


VIN. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sherwood ມລາ 
2284, Maree Carol J. Gestures as Meaning m WINESBORG, OHIO, CLAJ, 9:3, 
Mar. 1966, 279-283. Anderson uses little dialogue but many gestures. Hands express 
his characters’ emotions or passions, especially their love or their need for love. By 
an embrace. man escapes for a short time from the isolation of his own being, —-W.D.P. 
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Robert Bly 


2285, Libby, Anthony. Robert Bly, IowaR, 3:3, Sum, 1972, 78-89.° Bly has said that 
the task of poets is not to invent and encourage jargon about open form and breath 
patterns, but to continue to open new corridors into the psyche by association. His 
own associative and implicitly irrationalist poetry depends not on form but on imagery, 
primarily on the concept called the subjective image that has been developed by 
William Duffy, James Wright, and himself. The successful subjective (or deep) image 
strikes us with the force of a newly discovered archetype, minor or major, coming 
from the depths of the poet’s subjectivity with a paradoxically universal force. Bly’s 
images, almost invariably marked by a surrealist concreteness, reflect the spiritual move- 
ment enacted or desired in most of his poems, a sinking into things, into the earth, 
usually into darkness, finally into death—that death we love. In the 1960’s Bly agitated 
against the Vietnam War, which he described as a form of masculine protest .against 
the imminent ascension of the ecstatic Mothers from the collective unconscious. His 
archetypal sociology does not fully convince. —W.D.P. 


William S. Burroughs 


2286. Vernon, John. William S. Burroughs, IowaR, 3.2, Sp. 1972, 107-123. Burroughs’ 5 
world is not one of fantasy. It is a statement of the schizophrenic nature of reality in 
our culture, by a man diagnosed (by his own admission) as a schizophrenic. The 
rhythm of isolation and merging which, according to R. D. Laing, is a final stage of 
schizophrenia is in Burroughs a rhythm of the expansion and contraction of space, 
Violence in our culture is to a large degree due to the repression of the Other Half 
of the body (i.e., the flesh; or, the bottom half), its objectification, and its consequent 
association with evil. In Burroughs’s world time exists at two polar extremes, explosion 
and being devoured; these may be seen as a fire or a fountain, and as a stagnant pool. 
The moment at which the two polarities intersect is the moment of his most frequently 
recurring image, the orgasm death. In Burroughs’s later novels the completely bizarre 
becomes, as logic indicates it must, completely monotonous. —W.D.P. 


Willa Cather 


2287, Charles, Sister Peter Damian. Love and Death in O PIONEERS!, CLAJ, 9:2, 
Dec. 1965, 140-150. In the novel Eros and Thanatos are poised in a strange harmony 
within the natural rhythms of the earth. —-W.D.P. 


ຫບ l ee Richard Chase 
Cf.: Item 2017. 


Robert Coover 


2288. Cope, Jackson I. Robert Coover’s Fictions, TowaR, 2:4, Fall 197 1, 94-110. 
Borges’s impact on Coover has probably been of major importance. They share an 
unremitting interest in the loss of self through the act of imaginative projection and 
in attempts to reconstruct (perhaps to recover) that self in the teasingly predictable 
forms of number and measure. So in Coover’s The Leper’s Helix the internal structure is 
movement plotted by the rules of solid geometry upon a surface that is ephemeral time 
and space; a movement that replaces and becomes the allegory of the union of life and 
death through choice, the dance of death given a new dimension of psychic rather 
than ‘externalized necessity. [A highly detailed explication of Coover’s The Universal 
Baseball Association, Inc., J. Henry Waugh, Prop. (Random House, 1968) follows.] 

ດ 


Hart Crane | < 
2289. ຊຽນ Alan Howard. The British Ghost of Crane’s THE BRIDGE, AN&Q, 
5:10, June 1967, 150. Copies of the British edition of The Bridge, listed in The Eng- 
lish Catalogue of Books for 1926-30, have eluded collectors. Thorough searches in 
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libraries and registers and queries to other Crane publishers have been negative, leaving 
one to conclude that copies of another edition were probably imported to England and 
_ sold under the Edward Goldston & Sons label. —A.R.J. 


Wiliam Faulkner 


2290. Carpenter, Thomas P. A Gun for Faulkner’s Old Ben, AN&Q, 5:9, May 1967, 
133-134. The most obvious difficulty of killing Old Ben in The Bear can be explained 
by the hunter’s inadequate weapons: only a powerful rifle, not a shotgun, could deal 
with Ben’s bulk and hide. Faulkner perhaps was elucidating the characteristics of the 
hunters as provincal, conservative, cruel, and unthinking, because they used ordinary, 
old methods in seeking to kill an extraordinary bear. —A.R.J. 


2291, Wilson, Robert Rawdon. The Pattern of Thought in LIGHT IN AUGUST, 
RMMLAB, 24:4, Dec. 1970, 155-161. Throughout the novel, the act as well as the 
content of rememberng appears to depend upon a state of conscious knowledge and 
whatever cognitive processes are implied by knowledge. The irony of the pattern lies 
in this: the direction of the mind is not toward the discovery of something new but, at 
its farthest reach, toward the recognition of something already contained in it. The 
conscious act of remembering makes explicit the already existent contents of the mind. 
Those contents are not, however, largely conscious; one may call them “belief.” In 
the novel, belief seems to be the basis of all determined action. It is presented as the 
ghostly whispering of myriad sounds out of dark space and past time that haunts the 
present thoughts and actions of Hightower end Joe Christmas; belief is further imaged 
as the incessant noises of insects. —W.D.P. 


2292. Nebeker, Helen E. . Emily’s Rose of Love: Thematic Implications of Point of 
View in Faulkner's A ROSE FOR EMILY, RMMLAB, 24:1, Mar. 1970, 3-14. From 
the shifting pronominal references and the careful notations of time in the story, one 
may argue that a group of men of Emily’s generation intervened (about 1895 or 96) 
to seal the room where her poisoned lover’s body lay, in order to get rid of the odor 
of decay that betrayed her crime. ane did this to honor her, a symbol of the Old 
South. —W.D.P. 


2293. Nebeker, Helen E. Emily’s Rose of Love: A Postscript, RMMLAB, 24:4, Dec. 
1970, 190-191. The date 1894 is the time when Emily’s taxes were remitted, not the 
date of her father’s death, as readers have assumed. As she was in her 40’s when the 
taxes were remitted, her birth date was about 1854, and her lover disappeared about 
1886. [Cf.: preceding abstract.] —W.D.P. 


Cf.: Item 2333. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 
2294, West, James L. W., IH. F. Scott Fitzgerald to Arnold Gingrich: A Composition 
Date for DEARLY BELOVED, PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 452-454. Fitzgerald’s letter 
of Feb. 23, 1940 [here printed], mentions Dearly Beloved, and one can conclude that 
the story was probably written in Jan. or Feb. 1940. --0.1.1. 


2295. Bruccoli, Matthew J. The SCADE Series: Apparatus for Definitive Editions, 
PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 431-435. The first volume to appear in the series of the 
University of South Carolina Apparatus for Definitive Editions will be the apparatus 
for Fitzgerald’s Under the Red, White, and Blue [The Great Gatsby]. An “unusually 
full body of evidence” exists for Gatsby, lacking only the typescript setting-copy. The 
post-publication history is “simple,” and “No edition after the first has Fitzgerald’s 
direct authority.” This new apparatus will recommend 113 emendations in the first- 
printing text, 38 of which come from Fitzgerald’s marked copy and 69 of which 
represent the present editor’s judgment. | —G.T.T. 
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Robert Frost 
Cf.: Item 2025. 


Eilen Glasgow 


2296. Steele, Oliver. Ellen Glasgow’s VIRGINIA: Preliminary Notes, SB, 27, 1974, 
265-289. [This transcription of the text of Glasgow’s notebook containing “two chapter- 
by-chapter outlines of the novel” is preceded by an introduction explaining the rela- 
tionship of these notes to the finished book.] (illustrated) —G.T.T. 


‘Ernest Hemingway 


2297. Meador, John M., Jr. Addendum to Hanneman: Hemingway’s THE OLD 
MAN AND THE SEA, PBSA, 67:4, 4th Qt. 1973, 454-457. Audre Hanneman’s Ernest 
Hemingway: A Comprehensive Bibliography (Princeton U., 1967) attributes to the first 
edition several features which actually belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club edition: 
untrimmed fore edges, production symbols on the dust jacket, and photograph of 
Hemingway in dark blue ink on the jacket. More-significant are the previously unnoticed 
textual changes which have occurred during the last 20 years. “Numerous small changes 
have gradually emerged in an apparant editorial attempt to normalize Hemingway’s 


‘inconsistencies’ °—in Spanish usages, hyphenation, and capitalization. —G.T.T. 


Richard Hugo 


2298. Garber, Frederick. Fat Man at the Margin: The Poetry of Richard Hugo, 
IowaR, 3:4, Fall 1972, 58-67. The essential Hugoesque landscape is a beach, and the 
fundamental activity In it is the stare of a man at an alien sea. The rhythms in Hugo’s 
poems are taut, muscular, nervous, probing what his world sounds like and what it 
dances to. The immense pressure within his language renders exactly the intense density 
of what he sees. Margins are places where things change into other things, and Hugo’s 
stereoscopic vision sees the past and the present and the point of change all together 
and at once. His is an elegiac conservatism. In his last-published work the voice of the 
sensibility has begun to flex and modulate its tone, with a new fluency made possible 
because the voice was turning toward the reader. —W.D.P. 


LeRoi Jones 


2299. Pennington-Jones, Paulette. From Brother LeRoi Jones through THE SYSTEM 
OF DANTE’S HELL to Imamu Ameer Baraka, JBlackS, 4:2, Dec. 1973, 195-214. 
Jones’s novel and Dante’s Divine Comedy show the living the error of their ways and 
direct them toward salvation. Jones begins with the Neutrals, those committed neither 
to the white nor the black world. In the circle of the heathens Jones relates his own 
self-centeredness and selfish dual liasons. Continuing into hell, he first demonstrates 
the sins of incontinence, then treats the violent in a prose poem about the destruction 
of America. For him, the worst treachery is against one’s fellow black man. In con- 
trast to Dante, he places the heretics at the bottom of hell, for he believes that commit- 
ment to feeling is the black’s ultimate resource. By the end of the novel Jones, the 
whitened Negro writer, is transformed into a spiritual black writer. —B.J.M. 


2300. Brooks, Mary Ellen. The Pro-Imperialist Career of LeRoi Jones, L&I, No. 11, 
1972, 37-48. Jones’s early career was as a middle-class black intellectual; he attended 
Howard, served in the Air Force, did graduate work at Columbia, and was part of 
the avant-garde Greenwich Village scene of the late 50’s and early 60’s. Since the 
mid-60’s he has been Imamu Amiri Baraka, a Muslim minister and a black ‘nationalist. 
His black value system repeats bourgeois values: unity, self-determination, ‘and faith. 
He defines nationalism in racial and spiritual terms, as is typical of fascists, and ignores 
the class -nature of the struggle. —S.M. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Cf.: Item 2016. 


Jack Kerouac 


2301. Gornick, Vivian. Jack Kerouac: “The Night and What it Does to You,” VillV, 
14:55, Oct. 30, 1969, 1, 27, 30. To a reporter from New York attending Kerouac’s 
funeral in Lowell, Mass., Oct. 24, 1969, the townspeople were friendly and warm; 
Jack looked unreal in his coffin, like a mannikin, turned into what others “thought, he 
should have been all along: a decent, properly dead Lowell businessman.” Allen Gins- 
berg, Peter Orlovsky, and Gergory Corso were there, but mainly family and friends 
from Lowell attended; only Jack’s wife seemed really deeply grieved. Neither the 
service at the church nor the one at the graveside seemed real or relevant to Jack, who 
“was a trus American original, ... like Jack London, Thomas Wolfe, Sinclair Lewis, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Norman Mailer; men . . . of enormous American appetite.” 
Bewildered by fame, Jack became isolated and, at the last, terribly lonely, though. this 
last word hardly describes the condition of his final years. —J.S.P. 


Greg Kuzma 
2302, Sylvester, Janet. Putting Your House in Order, Works, 4:2, Fall 1973, 111-115. 
(rev.-art., Good News, Viking, 1973). Though Kuzma writes highly autobiographical 
poetry, he merges the personal with the universal and enables us to become involved 
with his many cats, 2 children, and close family. He explores family relationships, 
stressing the interplay between love and communication. The poems treating the break-up 
of his parents’ marriage are especially poignant. —B.J.M. 


Jack London 


2303. Duc. Do Duc. Jack London’s Dream at the Turn of the Century, JLNL, 6:3, 
Sept.-Dec. 1973, 133-145 (repr. from Tap-chi Van hoc, 2:19-29, 1966, trans. N, T. 
Negoc-Phuoung). All of London’s works reveal a strong interest in the oppressed and the 
working man. In particular, The Iron Heel offers a picture of London’s America and 
its class structure. In the novel, London sides with the working class and predicts a 
revolution Zor socialism. Although the novel is too concerned with brute strength and 
the individual, its atmosphere is reflected in present American society, and imperialism, 
so strong in the novel, continues to be shown by current American practices. —C.R.D. 


2304. Hindman, Kathleen B. Jack London’s THE SEA WOLF: Naturalism with a 
Spiritual Bent, JLNL, 6:3, Sept.-Dec. 1973, 99-110. The two main characters, Larsen 
and Humparey, struggle for a balance between the instinctive and the spiritual life. 
As the extremes of human potential, they are foils for one another, dramatizing the 
effect each has on the other. Both gain something in the struggle, but it is Humphrey 
who triumphs in the end because he achieves the right balance between instinct and 
spirit while Larsen cannot. 7 —C.R.D. 


2305. Erbeatraut, Edwin B. The Key to Complexity: Jack London and the Theory of 
Complementarity, JLNL, 6:3, Sept.-Dec. 1973, 119-122. The theory of complementarity, 
attributed to physicist Niels Bohr, can be applied to London and used to show that 
the contradictions often noted in his life and works actually serve as complements to 
each other. | —C.R.D. 


2306. Labor, Earle. Portrait of the Artist as Professional, JLNL, 6:3, Sept.-Dec. 1973, 
93-98. Modern critics have based their attitude toward London on several faulty as- 
sumptions. He is not highly regarded by prestigious critics and therefore is not worthy 
serious consideration; his great popularity during his lifetime suggests artistic cheapness; 
and his admission of writing for money makes him a hack. These assumptions can 
be refuted by referring to London’s advice to aspiring. writers in many. of his letters 
and articles in which he reveals his philosophy about the artist as a professional: crafts- 
man. —C.R.D. 
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2307. Upton, Ann. The Wolf in London’s Mirror, JLUNL, 6:3, Sept.-Dec. 1973, 111- 
118. The wolf image is found frequently in London’s works and suggests his own 
nature—the adventurous primitive, like the lone wolf; the intellectual, friendship- 
seeking product of civilization, like the wolf running in the pack. The two images are 
really one entity and can appear and disappear at will. The wolf-dog heroes of Call 
of the Wild and White Fang offer a mirror image of London’s two faces and represent 
his attempt to explore his own nature. —C.R.D. 


2308. Woodbridge, Hensley C. WK: Supplement 2, JLNL, 6:3, Sept.-Dec. 1973, 
123-130. [An extensive listing of foreign publications of Jack London’s works is given; 
also included is a listing of materials about London written in English and other lang- 
uages.] | —C.R.D. 


‘Robert Lowell 


2309. Vogler, Thomas. Robert Lowell: Payment Gat He Nane, IowaR, 2:3, Sum. 
1971, 64-96. Lowell, like Virgil when he wrote the Aeneid, is in a kind of transitional 
state, with the melancholy feeling that history is over, that we are marking time waiting 
for some new development that may or may not be desirable. Lowell begins Life Studies 
(1959) with the explicit recognition that an older mode of vision now produces only 
illusion or madness. But even before that, he had struck the note of experience as 
a diminished thing—first as a spiritual phenomenon, where the failure or inability of 
man’s soul to resemble God is stressed (Land of Unlikeness, 1944, and increasingly in 
Lord Weary’s Castle, 1946). It must be emphasized that this is a crisis of attitude, of 
the spirit, in which what is needed is not action but the basis of action, sustaining attitude 
of mind. [An explication of the poems in Lord Weary’s Castle is appended.] —W.D.P. 


Percy MacKaye 
2310. Mendelsohn, Michael J. Percy MackKaye’s Dramatic Themes, RMMLAB, 24:2, 
June 1970, 85-89. In the first 2 decades of the century, MacKaye denounced the 
commercial theater and the star system, urging the reorganization of public leisure into 
vast community activity embracing all the arts, to be directed by a Civic Engineer, or 
a Dramatic Engineer. In 1950 he was. still saying the. same things, with the same 
enthusiasm. His ideas were occasionally tested, but in general he remains a quaint, 
unheeded voice from the past. —W.D.P. 


F. O, Matthiessen 
Cf.: Item 2334. l 


, W. S. Merwin | 
2311. Lieberman, Laurence. New Poetry: The Church of Ash, YR, 62:4, June 1973, 
602-613. -(rev.-art., Writings to an . Unfinished Accompaniment, Atheneum, 1972). 
The chief characteristics of Merwin’s poems are impersonality, self-purificzation, and 
disaffiliation. One cluster of poems deals with the dying of the true spirit within us. 
Another cluster analyzes the cosmic greed of our age. A new development in Merwin’s 
art is his ability to endow inanimate objects with a supernatural presence. —L.D.B. 


Viadimir Nabokov 
2312. Jenkins, William D. This Case Deserves to be a Classic, BakSJ, 24:1, Mar. 1974, 
9-11. [Nabokov shows himself an expert Hobnestaii by reason of many allusions in 
his novels, notably in Pale Fire]: —T.W.R. 


2313. Page, Andrew. Vladimir Nabokov: In Tribute to Sherlock Holmes, BakSJ, 24:1, 
Mar. 1974, 12-14. [Evidence is given that Nabokov has been, since the age of 10, a 
fan of the Sherlock Holmes stories.] —T.W.R. 
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John G. Neithardt 


2314. Whitney, Blair. John G. Neihardt: A Poet Speaks on General Education, UCQ, 
19:3, Mar. 1974, 16-19. A close relationship exists, according to Neihardt (Poetic 
Values: Their Reality and Our Need of Them, Macmillan, 1925), between the function 
of education and of poetry. Education preserves the creative dream so poetic values 
can endure and provide a stability sorely needed in man’s life. —C.R.D. 


Clifford Odets 
Cf.: Item 2333. 


George Oppen 


2315. Dembo, L. S. The Existential World of George Oppen, IowaR, 3:1, Win. 1972, 
64-91. Oppen (The Mind’s Own Place, Kulchur 3:10, Sum. 1963, 2-8) argued that the 
particular contribution of moderr poetry lay in its refusal to deal with more than “ ‘the 
sense of the poet’s self among things.’” But for him the attempt to acquire knowledge 
about “ ‘what is really going on’” (Le. reality) can only end in ennui, for nothing is 
going on that is reducible to meaning. Aesthetic joy or intellectual depression are the 
two basic responses to bare reality. In his later work (1962-68) Oppen’s range of 
experience becomes much broader, and his meditations reach social and cosmic dimen- 
sions. If one of the moving principles of his philosophy is that human illusions and 
generalizations cannot pass the rigorous poetic test of truth, an equally important principle 
is that men are compelled to believe certain things in order to survive. He said there 
is no life for humanity except the life of the mind; and he knew that the power of the 
mind is nothing and does nothing against the fatal rock that is the world. —W.D.P. 


Sylvia Plath 


2316. Lindberg-Seyersted, Brita. Notes on Three Poems by Sylvia Plath, Edda, No. 1, 
1974, 47-54. Watercolour of Grantchester Meadows presents a profoundly ironic 
picture of a pastoral idyll. The irony is brought out by a mannered account of the 
landscape and prepares for the bare truth of the last line. Two Campers in Cloud 
Country embodies a longing to get away from one’s traditional, civilized self, and also 
a feeling of fear and loss before impersonal, natural forces. Daddy must be read with 
a full awareness of the difference between fact and fiction. It is a model of a monstrous 
father which the poet creates, and makes sense as literature rather than as biography. 
—B.J.T. 


Thomas Pynchon 


2317. Mendelson, Edward. Pynchon’s Gravity, YR, 62:4, June 1973, 624-631 (rev.- 
art., Gravity’s Rainbow, Viking, 1972). Like Pynchon’s other novels, this one can be 
read as a paranoic vision, yet the vision is simply a vehicle used to bear the theme: 
all the tiny particles of the world are connected and coherent. The novel synthesizes 
modern literature and modern science; in a terrifyingly comic manner it interprets 
modern history and historiography. It explores the ways in which the contemporary 
world accepts the obstacles to freedom, yet continues to insist upon the possibility of 
freedom. —L.D.B. 


Amélie Rives 
` 2318. Taylor, Welford Dunaway. A “Soul” Remembers Oscar Wilde, ELT, 14:1, 1970, 
43-48. In her autobiographical novel Shadows of Flames (1915), Amélie Rives (Princess 


Troubetzkoy) presents a brief portrait of Wilde, under the name of Oswald Tyne, and 
comments on Tyne’s self-avowed “vileness.” —J.H.W. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


2319. Marcus, Mordecai. E. A. Robinson’s FLAMMONDE: Towards Some Essential 
Clarification, MarkR, 3:4, Oct. 1972, 77-80. This work presents three large problems 
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among other smaller ones. (1) Flammonde is clearly associated with Christ, through 
his punning name (Light of the World) and his Christ-like acts, but how can a Christ- 
like figure have significant flaws and be identified with the Prince of Castaways? (2) 
How reliable are the narrator and his point of view, especially in the assumption that 
Flammonde has fallen in station and hides within himself some terrible flaw? (3) What 
message is conveyed to the dwellers in Tilbury Town by the sudden new memory of 
Flammonde signalled at the poem’s end? It can be concluded that Flammonde is like 
Satan in his fall and in suffering the threat of self-destruction; but he has put aside 
his failure, and presumably his pride, to succeed in the common world with actions like 
those of Christ. He is a human being but an extraordinary one. The poem has more 
complexity and psychological depth than has been generally recognized. —W.B.B. 


2320. Lewis, J. S. A Note on Robinson’s “Forestalling,” AN&Q, 5:7, Mar. 1967, 106. 
“Forestalling,” a term in For A Dead Lady, was taken from the photoengraving process 
of shading during printing to reduce intensity. This usage fits effectively into the 
poem’s emphasis on shade and light. —A.R.J. 


Theodore Roethke 


2321. Vernon, John. Theodore Roethke’s PRAISE TO THE END!, Iowak, 3:4, Fall 
1972, 60-79. In a notebook Roethke once. wrote, “To go back is to go forward.” In 
these poems progression is also regression; time loops back to gather itself as it goes 
forward to meet itself. The “Itself” that time loops back and gathers incluces the pre- 
history of the world as well as Roethke’s childhood. The landscape of the poems is both 
his father’s greenhouse in Saginaw, Mi., and the primordial wilderness; and the inscape 
of the poems is both the emotional state of Roethke as an adult and the childhood 
experience of life as an undifferentiated whole before adult consciousness emerges. 
One must recover the childhood experience in order to become a full man. [A rather 
full explication of the poems follows.] —W.D.P. 


Susan Sontag 


2322. Marx, Leo. Susan Sontag’s “New Left” pastoral: notes on revolutionary pastoral- 
ism in America, TriQ, No. 23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 552-575. Although the definitions 
of pastoral and revolution are irreconcilable, young revolutionaries have increasingly 
adopted simple life styles, close to nature. In thinking they can transform society in 
absentia they may be confusing aesthetic and political motives, or using obsolete def- 
initions. For whatever reason, increasing numbers of morally confused and materially 
sated Americans, not necessarily radicals, are coming to believe the return to the land, 
of which they are a part, will be revolutionizing. Sontag, in a magazine article Trip to 
Hanoi (1968) asks herself how a radical artist, well-paid by the system, can attempt to 
live in it. Having been put to the test by her trip, she admits that, although she lacked 
a real commitment to forsake the ease of Western complexity in return for Vietnamese 
pastoral directness and simplicity, she found their love and generosity had been con- 
tagious and survived in her as a kind of reserve on which she drew in later relationships. 
a F. ss —E.H. 
William Stafford 
2323. Lofsness, Cynthia. An Interview with William Stafford, IowaR, 3:3, Sum. 1972, 
92-106. Among poets, Stafford understands Hardy “by sympathy” and reads Jeffers 
“with a steady comprehension.” Of American poets writing now, the mos? significant 
by far is Robert Lowell; Robert Creeley and Galway Kinnell are good too, as was 
Roethke. Charles Olson, however, is unpersuasive. Frost’s political advice was bad, but 
he photographed well. Stafford disassociates himself from any stance implying a power 
of guidance or insight. He’s not that kind of writer, he says. —W.D 
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Ruth Store. 


2324. Gross, Harvey. On the Poetry of Ruth Stone, IowaR, 3:2, Sp. 1972, 107- 123, 
Stone works within structural and thematic austerities. Many of her poems are rhymed 
and metered; all exhibit a concern for craft that flows from an intelligent use of tradi- 
tional techniques. and imaginative departures from their restrictions. The language of 
her poems is thoroughly transparent. Her basic gift is musicality, an auditory imagination 
capable of making even the most ordinary words evoke the deepest feeling. —W.D.P. 


Jane and Jessie Stuart 


2325. Woodbridge, Hensley C. Jesse and Jane Stuart: A Bibliography—Supplement 13, 
JLNL, 6:3, Sept.-Dec. 1973, 163-164. [The listing includes works by both authors as 
well as material about them.] CRD, 


Harry S. Traman 
Cf: Item 2280. 


Nathanael West 


2326. Kraus, W. Keith. An Uncited Nathanael West Story, AN&Q, 5:10, June 1967, 
163-164. West first used his assumed last name in 1929 in a previously uncited story 
[no title given], elements of which were later incorporated into A Cool Million. In the 
later novel the stereotyped Western stagecoach driver and the “tall tale” take on violent 
overtones and parodic intentions. —A.R.J. 


a f William Carlos Williams 
Cf.: Item 2200. 


Owen Wister 


2327. Swaim, Elizabeth A. Owen Wister’s ROOSEVELT: A Case Study in Fost- 
Production Censorship, SB, 27, 1974, 290-293. After review copies of this work, (1930) 
had been sent out and initial distribution made, the publisher was threatened with a ‘ibel 
suit; thereupon Wister wrote a new passage of 1,900 words, copies were recalled, and 
a substitute 16-page section was inserted. [Contemporary references to the episode and 
information from the Macmillan archives are summarized.] —G.T.T. 
Cf.: Item 2273. 
| | Fiction 

2328. Borden, Caroline. Characterization in Revolutionary Chimese and Reactionary 
American Short Stories, L&I, No. 12, 1972, 9-16. Contemporary American fiction deals 
with complex and ambiguous experiences which are not resolved. Stories conclude with 
the characters making gestures of futile defiance, resigning themselves to bleak endurance, 
having a moment of transient satisfaction, or facing ritual death. The chief theme 
is maladjustment, alienation, and despair. Revolutionary Chinese fiction shows charac- 
ters engaged in productive labor and conscious of the importance of their. role. “Con- 
sequently, in 1972, socialist China has no mental cases, no emotionally disturbed adults, 
no crime and delinquency . . . no sexual conflicts.” —S.M. 


2329. Morehouse, Kathleen. Thank you Kindly, But with Reservations, NCaFJ, 20:2, 
May 1972, 87-90. Grateful though one is for the discussion John Foster West, Mrs. 
Morehouse’s RAIN ON THE JUST, NCaFJ, 19:2, Mer. 1971. 47-54) of a novel one 
has written ane must take issue with a number of matters in the discussion—e.g., faulty 
transcriptions from the novel, simple typos, unjustifiable questionings of localisms, in- 
accurate quotations, and at least one misstatement of fact involving geography. Con- 
siderable care was taken to ensure accuracy of spelling, idiom, and other related matters 
in this novel, | —J.S.P. 
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2330. Smith, Dorothy J.. The American Railroad Novel, MarkR, 3:4, Oct. 1972, 61-71. 
This type, a sub-genre of the novel of- business and industry, began to flourish in the 
early years of the 20th century. The railroad became a fit subject for romance’ and, 
later, for realism. Twain’s and Warner’s The Gilded Age (1873), in which one of the 
principle targets is end-of-the-war railroad speculation and political corruption, was 
the most important pioneer in American railroad fiction. Business manipulation (either 
by exposé or glorification) has always been the chief ingredient of the railroad novel; 
other important concerns were the human issues, the mechanics of railroad operation, 
railroad. adventure for its own sake, or the making of mid-Western or far-Western 
frontier epics. Some of the stock characters are the upright young colleze-educated 
hero, the honest, bluff railroad workman, the city slicker, and the railroad girl. Among 
the more important early 20th-century railroad novelists: are Upton Sinclair, Winston 
Churchill, Samuel Merwin, Henry Webster, E. E. Peake, Francis Lynde, Frank Norris, 
Robert Herrick, and Zane Grey. —W.B.B. 


2331. Smith, Dorothy J. The American Railroad Novel, Part M, MarkR, 3:5, Feb. 
1973, 85-93. The authors of the railroad novels of the 2nd quarter of the 29th century 
used such materials as the daily work of the railroad surveying parties, the settlement 
of the American West, the suffering of the pioneers, the ‘displacement of the Indians, 
and the eventual tying together of. the continent. Edwin Lanham’s The Wind Blew 
West (1935), is a tale of frontier life in “Rutherford,” Texas. The railroad tycoon James 
J. Hill’s life was fictionalized in such novels as Oscar M. Sullivan’s The Empire-builder 
and Ramsey Benson’s Mull Country. Other novelists created their own railroad moguls, 
as in Arthur Stringer’s Power and E. C. Washburn’s “The 17”. After Werld War II 
the railroad novel became shriller and tougher, as in This Pounding Wheel (1947) by 
Garth Hale (Albert B. Cunningham). The futuré of the railroad novel is problematical: 
it could either become nostalgic or Be revitalized. [For Part I, see precedirg abstract.] 

—W.B.B. 


2332. Zollman, Sol. Propaganda for Theory of Human Nature in Current American 
Novels, L&I, No. 12, 1972, 59-66. The bourgeois theory of human nature proposes 
that man’s character is innate (rather than class-determined) and that there is therefore 
both a human nature and a literature which is common to all people. Although American 
novelists promote this theory, not from intentionally propagandistic motives but because 
their own outlooks are class-determined, they actually write only for their own class. 
Joyce Carol Oates draws characters from many social and ethnic backgrounds, but all 
think alike and aspire for the same things. Preoccupation with sex (as in the novels 
of John Updike) is not common to all mankind. | —S.M. 


Poetry 
Cf.: Items 2251 and 2315. 


General 


2333. Pearce, Richard. PYLON, AWAKE AND SING! and the Apocalyptic Imagination 
of the 30’s, Criticism, 13:2, Sp. 1971, 131-141. The naturalism of the 30’s; the main cur- 
rent of that literature, is accompanied by a less central but still powerful current which 
grew out of feelings of senselessness and of apocalypse. No organic form or controlling 
center is visible; only the surface of an exploding circumference and the dynamics of 
that explosion. There are no goals or centers, only widening gyres; this disintegration 
can be clearly traced ] Odets’s play Awake and Sing and Faulkner’s novel Pylon. 
—K.D.H. 


2334, White, George Abbott. iiaii and Literature: AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 
and. F. O. Matthiessen, TriQ, No. 23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 431-500. (rev.-art., Oxford 
U., 1941). An admirer of Arnold, Matthiessen believed the business of poet and. critic 
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is to criticize and enhance life. He was aware that writers often lose their liberal ideas 
when they try to apply them. Influenced by I. A. Richards, he was in the forefront 
in applying the New Critical principles of closely examining structure and text. Critical 
of Van Wyck Brooks’s later opinions, he accused him of refining reality. He found 
the materialism of V. F. Calverton and Granville Hicks an inadequate basis for social 
structure and psychology. He criticized Calverton, saying that Marxist slogans are an 
inadequate instrument for isolating the strengths and inadequacies of American culture. 
He agreed with Hicks that literature is a vehicle for protest and action but thought 
that a writer of stature can give depth of feeling and meaning to even limited experience. 
He probably considered Eliot his principal gadfly. —E.H. 


Cf.: Item 2022. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA f 
Fiction 
2335. Lindfors, Bernth. African Vernacular Styles in Nigerian Fiction, CLAJ, 9:3, 


Mar. 1966, 265-273. In The Palm-Wine Drinkard (Faber, 1952) Amos Tutuola used 
a loose, childish, walloping English; subsequent novels by Nigerians were written, with 


the critics’ approval, by Westernized, educated persons in “good contemporary English ` 


finely controlled.” But Chinua Achebe (No Longer at Ease, Heinemann, 1960) simulates 
vernacular expression in a few episodes. Nkem Nwankwo (Danda, Deutsch, 1964) 
uses proverbs and idiomatic expressions in his dialogue, and so many untranslated Igbo . 
words that he was asked to provide a glossary. Gabriel Okara (The Voice, Deutsch, 
1964) often writes in a literal translation from his native tongue, Ijaw, and is incom- 


prehensible. | —W.D.P. 
| General 
Cf.: Item 2022. 
AUSTRALIA | 
A. B. Paterson 
Cf.: Item 2172. 
Dal Stivens 


2336. Bloomfield, B. C. Colonial Publishing in Reverse, BC, 22:4, Win. 1973, 536- 
537. The depasit copies of Dal Stivens’s The Gambling Ghost are of the 1953 
(Australian) issue, even though the first London issue was dated 1954. Thus “both 
issues, presumably printed and bound at the same time in Australia,” were distributed 
in England. | --0.ໃ.1. 
' | General 

Cf.: Item 2022. , 

CANADA 

Hugh MacLennan 

2337. Clark, J. Wilson. Hugh MacLennan’s Comprador Outlook, L&I, No. 12, 1972, 
1-8. MacLennan is a sham nationalist, espousing Canadian culture but bowing to U.S. 
economic imperialism and technology. His novel The Watch that Ends the Night (1958) 
emphasizes the difficulty of understanding political events and thus furthers the spread 


of pessimism and confusion about the people’s role in history. His highest dream for 
Canada is ໄວ achieve what the U.S. has achieved. —S.M. 
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| | Samuel Beckett 
Ch: Item 2202, 


James Joyce 


2338. Weiss, ນ. Joyces Pastiche des CARMEN ARVALE, Anglia, 91:4, 1973, 
487-492. Though we have known that the opening of the Oxen of the Sun chapter in 
Ulysses was perhaps based on a Latin model, most Joyceans have discarded the identifica- 
tion as misleading or useless. However, a comparison with the Carmen Arvale, one of 
the oldest documents in Latin (th century, B.C.), shows striking similarities, including 
the triple, ritual repetitions, the reduplicated god’s name (Horhorn in Joyce, Marmar or 
Mars in the Latin), and the concluding triumphal cries. (In German) —T.W.R. 


2339. Gabler,.Hans Walter. Towards a Critical Text of James Joyce’s A PORTRAIT 
OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN, SB, 27, 1974, 1-53. Sufficient attention has 
not previously been given to 3 documents in British libraries: (1) the British Museum 
set of tearsheets from The Egoist [in which Portrait was published serially, 1914-15}, 
which contain authorial errata lists for Chapters 3 and 4; (2) Harriet Weaver’s copy of 
Joyce’s list of corrections of the 1st book edition; (3) a copy of the Ist English edition 
marked by Weaver with those corrections and used as printer’s copy for the 2nd edition. 
Adding this new data to the other evidence, makes it possible to outline a “comprehensive 
. editorial hypothesis”: (1) the holograph Ms should be copy-text; (2) the accidentals. 
should be those of the Ms, except for Joyce’s changes in the printer’s copy for the Ist 
edition and his list of corrections for the 2nd edition; (3) the only substantive variants 
that should be accepted (aside from obvious corrections) are those which are demonstrably 
authorial in these two documents and in the fragments of the pre-Egoist typescript. 


Liam O'Flaherty 

' 2340. ©’ Bien H. J. Liam O’Flaherty’s THE INFORMER, DM, 9:4, Aut. 1972, 

56-58. O’Flaherty’s book is a thriller rather than a novel, depending on melodrama and 

strong plot rather than on character development. The narrator moves us to sympathize 

with Gypo’s natural ferce in contrast with the intellectualism of Gallagher, his antagonist. 
—R.E.B. 


John Millington Synge 
2341. Stilling, Roger. Synge, Health and Death, DM, 10:1, Win. 1973, 31-42. Themes 
of death and man’s reaction to it unify Synge’s work in all genres. His ill health made 
morbidity a constant topic of thought, and his Dionysian love of life led to a hatred 
of morbidity, increasing the complexity of his comic view of romance and rebirth in 
Playboy of the Western World. In Deirdre of the Sorrows, Deirdre’s return to Con- 
chubar is based on her surrender to death. |  —R.E.B. 


William Butler Yeats 


2342. Eno, R. D. Yeats’ Theatre, DM, 10:1, Win. 1973, 9-17. Yeats’s plays are strongly 
theatrical, but have been badly served by a too literary approach which ignores their 
dramatic values, is over-faithful to Yeats’s critical dicta on production techniques, and 
chooses the least valuable of the plays for staging. Dance, song, costume, and language 
all can create a vivid stage spectacle in creative hands, —R.E.B. 


2343. O’Brien, Conor Cruise. Passion and cunning: the politics of W. B. Yeats, TriQ, 
No. 23/24, Win.-Sp. 1972, 142-203. [This article first appeared as Yeats and Irish 
Politics (TriQ, No. 4, 1965, 91-98, AES, 9:7, Sept. 1966, 2480). It is reprinted here 
from O’Brien’s In Excited Reverie, (ed. A. N. Jeffares, Macmillan 1965).] After his 
commitment to Nationalist politics from 1887 to 1903, Yeats, because of his aristocratic 
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attitude, did not find a political outlet except in the theater until 1916, when he entered ` 
on the right through the Senate. Under clerical pressure he withdrew from 1928 until 

` 1932, returning when conditions were favorable to Fascism, only to leave when it failed. 
During periods of absence he wrote about politics with contempt, but in 1934, when he 
saw an opportunity, he embraced it again with excitment. Though some of his pro- 
nouncements were unsavory, the power of his concentrated metaphors, like Leda and 
the swar, is overwhelming. —E.H. 


2344, Poger, Sidney. Yeats as Azad: A Possible Source in Thoreau, TJQ, 5:3, July 
1973, 13-15. Yeats, while mentioning only Walden specifically, admits Thoreau’s in- 
fluence cn his earlier lyric poetry. It appears that he was also influenced by Thoreau 
. in bis later play Purgatory with his description of the tree identified with the old man 
and with the mother. The significance of this tree may be taken from Thoreau’s azad 
in the chapter on “Economy,” both being characterized by freedom. ~—H.L.H. 


2345. Weber, Richard. About Him... And About, DM, 10:1, Win. 1973, 21-28. 
Today’s students question Yeats’s relevance as they do Eliot’s. Scholarly influence has 
preserved Yeats but made him less read. He is also harmed by a general lack of respect 
for the word and by frequent misunderstanding. —R.E.B. 


Drama 


2346. Lyons, J. B. Play-Going in the Forties, DM, 9:4, Aut. 1972, 80-86. [The author 
recalls performers, playwrights, and productions from “the golden age of Dublin 
theatre.”’] | —R.E.B. 


PHILIPPINES 


Gémino H. Abad 


2347. Dadufalza, Concepción D. A Reader’s Response, DilR, 21:2, Apr. 1973, 95-251. 
The coherence of the poems in Fugitive Emphasis is evident after we experience tc the 
end the series of symbols and images succeeding one another. One poem treats of Pan 
chastened by the loss of his nymph, his focus changed from without to within. Other 
poems dramatize the conflict between outer world and inner vision, pay tribute to the 
shaping power of mind, but recognize also its limitations. One insight progresses to 
another, but each moment of understanding is succeeded by new uncertainties. The 
changing personae discover the need to obey a larger view of life, a view including 
both inner and outer worlds and requiring constant renewal. [The text of Abad’s work 
is printed bere.] | —J.T.C. 


Carlos Bulosan 


2348, San Juan, Epifanio, Jr, An Introduction to Carlos Bulosan, DilR, 20:1, Jan. 1972, 
1-13. With personal experience of exploitation in the Philippines and in America, 
Bulosan gave exploited Filipinos a voice and helped them overcome attitudes encouraged 
by capitalist manipulators. Bulosan depicts the racism directed at Filipinos in California, 
their solidarity with other poor workers, and the inevitability of class conflict. For 
Bulosan, freedom was not abstract but the opportunity to enjoy life concretely, some- 
thing denied those who are hungry. We must forgive him for lapsing occasionally 
into utopian dreams and remember instead his understanding that exploitation is based 
on the class structure. He believed that Filipinos must help bring about the demise of 
an old world of injustice and exploitation so that a new world of justice might be born. 
[Bulosan’s poem, If You Want to Know What We Are, is printed, and The Story of a 
Letter is reprinted from New Masses, 59:5, Apr. 30, 1946, 11-13.] —J.T.C. 


Wilfrido Ma. Guerrero 
2349, Garcia, Angelina M. A Critique on Wilfrido Ma. Guerrero’s Play CLOSE-UP, 
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DilR, 20:1, Jan. 1972, 137-143. Rejecting verbal and thematic taboos this play treats 
homosexuality in a natural way. The play supports the hypothesis that homosexuality 
sometimes arises in a home where the mother is dominant and the father weak. Peter’s 
mother tries to help her son but he, perhaps inheriting his father’s weakness, wavers. 
Realizing that his predicament is in part the result of her upbringing, Carlotta suffers 
with Peter and eventually sacrifices herself by killing Tito, who has deceived Peter. 
The suggested incest at the end may be Carlotta’s final sacrifice, an attempt to return 
Peter to manliness. Although Close-Up lacks catharsis and comfort, we come away 
with the message that only through faith in life can irrationality be overcome and dignity 
achieved. —J.T.C. 


WEST INDIES 


George Lamming 
2350. Cooke, Michael. A West Indian Novelist, YR, 62:4, June 1973, 616-624 {(rev.- 
art., Water with Berries, 1971; Natives of my Person, 1972, both Holt,Rinehart & Win- 
ston). Novelists from the Third World, such as Lamming, have brought a sense of the 
forming~-or deforming—sense of history into the mainstream of English fiction. 
Lamming’s novels are based on the West Indian concept that one must go back through 
history to find self-identification. His recent novels are marked by violence and irony, 
pervaded by an atmosphere of secrecy, both physical and spiritual. —L.D.B. 


Drama 


2351. Abrahams, Roger D. Christmas Mummings on Nevis, NCaFJ, 21:3, Sept. 1973, 
120-131. In the West Indies, notably on the island of Nevis, mummings suggestive of 
medieval miracle plays but drawing sometimes on Shakespeare and Bunyan are still 
performed by strolling players at Christmas time; music and dancing form part of the 
entertainment. One notes the importance of a “hero-combat” in these presentations, 
suggesting the mumming of St. George and the Turk. [The text is given for David and 
Goliath, still performed on Nevis and St. Kitts, together with Giant Despair from Pil- 
grim’s Progress.] =J. S.P. 
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